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THE mw YEAB,.. 


This being the first number of the twelfth Vohinie of the 
Suffar Cme — the aniioiincement offers a Biiitablo opportmiity for 
again thanking oiir Subscribers, Cont-nbiitors, and Advertisers, for 
their contimitMl snjiport, which wc gladly avail oui'selvcs of. 
Borne of our roadi'rs, who are but remotely intercstc'd in tlio 
abalitioii of the export bounties, may possibly think w(5 have lately 
devoted a disproportionate space to that tpiestion. This state of 
things, however, is not likely to last much longer. The year we 
are now entering upon will, unless we are much mistaken, witness 
the extinction of, the pernicious By.Btem. w^e have so lung, so per- 
sistently, and, sometimes, almost hopelessly fought agiiinst. . We 
shall them be abh^ to give more undivided attention to sulijocts in 
which all hranches of the great sugar industry are eipially 
.concerned. 

■ THE WOBKMEN’B MIBSlOH TO THE WEST INDIES. ' 


We hnirn from information received by the Workmmdfl, Com* 
mittet', tlud/ MesHrs, Jhderrt and Monteith, the didegatoH a]>pointiri 
to proceial to iho West India sugar-producing colonies, in the 
initTcsiH ctf the Workmen's Movement for the abolition o.t foreign 
bounties, by ih({ Workmen’s Conference of Trades Delegaf.cs which 
was held in London lust August, have been received ])y the British 
enlonists with groat cordiality, the daopeajj-tgteroBt being ovincod 

. . V " , : . : . 1 . .... 
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by erery section of tlie colonial commimity for an early solution of 
the foreign sugar bounty question. Previous to visiting tbe JBritisli 
Islands tlie delegates ^dsited tbe Frencb sugar- growing colonies of 
G-uadelouj}e and Hartiniquej and were received by tbe business 
men and leading ofEcials connected wntb tbe Cbanibers of Agrienl- 
ture and Commerce in these colonies. After consultation witb tbe 
Frencb sugar-producers upon tbe European system of subsidising 
tbe production and export of raw and refined beet-root sugars, tbe 
representative bodies in Guadeloupe and Martinique resolved to 
present extensively signed memorials to tlieir borne Government 
urging tbe Frencb Cabinet to remove tbe great injustice wbicb tbe 
unsubsidised. cane sugar-growers of botb colonies labour luiderj and 
tbe Cbambers of Commerce and Agriculture, it is understood, bave 
accordingly sent representations to Paris from Guadeloupe and 
Martinique to tbis efiect. 

Messrs. Peters and Monteitb arrived at Parbadoes in tbe steamer 
Bahama, on N'ovember 1 6tb, and were received by tbe President and 
several members of the Coimcil of tbe General Agricultural Society 
of tbe colony. On tbe following day tbe two delegates bad the 
honour of a private audience of His Excellency Captain Strachan, 
Governor of the Windward Islands, who kuidly welcomed 
them. An important meeting, of which we give a report 
below, was held under tbe auspices of tbe Barbadoes Agii- 
cultural Society, on tbe 19tb of November, and a great General 
Meeting for the island on the 25tb of November, of wbicb we 
hope to give a full report in our next number, It was a great 
success. 

. Messrs. Peters and Monteitb intend to visit Trinidad, Demerara, 
and, if time permit, Jamaica. Tbe whole of the West Indian 
journals of Ml shades of opinion, unite in believing that the dele- 
gatesCmissionis one wbicb eonimences and ends by , the releasing 
of free trade sugar-producers fxmm competing with the concealed 
subsidies of European states, and that no protection can possibly 
to those whose request is not for British producers only, 
but for alTlte^^g^ cane and other producers, wdio rca^eive no state 
subsidies on export. 
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We tave no doubt that as soon as tbe dead weight of the bounty 
system is removed from our colonial sugar industry, the constant 
challenges to capitalists to come and invest capital in the in- 
troduction of improved modes of manufacture will be taken up. 
The effect of foreign subsidies is equally felt upon estates with or 
without the most modern appliances, and the proposition advanced 
by some of our contemporaries, that Barbadoes ought to fight the 
taxpayers of the continent, who pay the hostile subsidies, by 
investing capital in improved machinery, is hardly consistent with 
a true appreciation of the real effects of the foreign bounty system 
on all cane sugar production. As a fact, we know that estates, 
with the simplest appliances, under 'vigilant, honest, tnd skilful 
management — where the sugar is carefully manufactured, and the 
casks turn out true to good sample throughout — have been 
enabled to hold their own quite as well as estates upon which 
expensive machinery has been introduced. 


MEETING AT HALL OF THE AGBICTILTIJEAL SOCIETY 
OF BARBADOES ON THE BOUNTY QUESTION. 

There was a special meeting of the members of the General 
Agricultural Society, on Wednesday, the 19th November, for the 
purpose of listening to the addresses from Messrs. Peters and 
Monteith, the delegates from the Workmen’s National Association 
for the Abolition of the Foreign Sugar Bounties. 

The attendance was of a thoroughly representative character, 
including agriculturalists, landowners, merchants, and others. 

The chair was taken by Mr. H, PrioitiM, the president of the 
Society, who addressed the meeting as follows : — 

Gentlemen, ““I have to-day the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr, : Peters and Mr. Monteith, who reached our shoi'cs' on Sunday. , 
(Cheers.) These gentlemen are delegates from an infiuential 
association in England, who are immediately interesteel in the * 
sugar industry of the British colonies. They are known to ns by--- 
reputation, as strenuous advocates for the abolition of the boufity 
system. Our friends of the West India Committee, and our good 
friends and compatriots, Mr. Forster Alleyne jml 'Mr. Shcpheard, 
fully appreciate the condxiot and ability of '^r. Peters, and I am 
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sure tMs meeting are well pleased to Eave him and Ms colleague in 
the colony. (Cheers.) It is the object of their association to 
induce the British Parliament to impose a countervailing duty on 
sugars fostered by bounties. These ^gentlemen will, I hope, repre- 
sent to you more fully than I can the views of their party. I 
would observe to the society, that what seemed, a year ago, a 
fruitless effort, now bears a more promising aspect. Our English 
fellow-citizens seem satisfied that their interests, as consuiiiers of 
sugar, are bound up with the prosperity of the British sugar 
colonies, and see that the cheap beet sugar of to-day will be dear 
beet sugar as soon as the cane of the colonies cannot be produced at 
a profit and is abandoned ; and there appear to be good hopes that 
the English Parliament will he induced to act on these views. 
I believe it serves the interest of the party interested in the cane 
sugar induiitry to show that there is au ample field in the colonies 
for supplying sugar to the Euglish market. As respects this small 
and well- cultivated colony, my opinion is — and it is one which 
I have expressed before to-day, that although we have no new 
land to bring into cultivation whereby to increase our crops, there 
yet remains to the Barbados planter a large margin for increase of 
crops, by increased use of artificial manures, and by improved modes 
of manufacture. These views (iu which I can be confirmed by the 
planting body) should encourage capitalists in England to advance 
money for the better production of our staple. It is a fact better known 
than acted on, that while the capital invested in estates in Barbados 
is not yielding a sufficient interest, money spent on sugar estates, 
in cultivation anil manure, yield from 20 to 30 per cent, profit, or 
return. This may be a problem Teqaiving more explanation than 
I feel justified in making to-day. Those who are interested, know 
that I have not made an over-statement. These, gentlemen, are 
important facts, and I maintain that in no colony,— I will go 
further, and say that nowhere, can sugar he grown to a better 
profit than iu Barbados. Our large labouring population, our 
healthy clmate, our lime-stone soil, combine to give us immense 
advantages over other places. (Hear, hear.) The late sudden rise 
in the price of sugar is a very suggestive incident in, the sugar 
i|iiestion. "We see thereby how high a x^rice the sugar consiimers 
in England would have to pay if left to depend alone on the 
bounty-fed and uncertain beet. (Cheers.) I may state, itr eon- 
elusion,' that it was our intention to have subinitted/ ca'mtain 
resolutioiiB to ' the meeting,, expressing our sympathy, with, . the, 
'British workmen in the movement they have set on , foot, but as, wo 
have decided to have another meeting— I think it would be .as well 
to make it a general meeting— on Tuesday next, when those 
resolutions will be formally x^^roposed. And I do hope that on that 
occasion the poaplc of this country will come forward and show 
their interest in this important subject, (Cheers.) 
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Mr. Petees, -wlio was received with cheers, then rose and said : 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I shall not, in the course of the 
remarks which I shall make to-day, dwell at any length upon the 
statistics hearing on the im^^ortant question upon which I desire to 
address you, because I assume that most of you, as practical men, 
engaged in the manufacture of cane sugar, and, therefore, haying 
a dehp interest in all that relates to it, are already thoroughly 
aequaiuted with that part of the subject. I shall, therefore, confine 
my remarks to one or two other points j and first with regard to 
the history of the movement, and the reasons why we desire to 
abolish bounties. As the meeting must be aware, there is a very 
large number of the working classes in Great Britain who depend 
for their livelihood on her sugar-trade with the tropics. Sugar refi- 
ners, coopers, sugar engineers, charcoal burners, dock-porters, and 
warehonsemen, — all these depend to a great or less extent upon the 
continuance of the sugar trade between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and anything which tends to put a stop to that trade or 
to limit or retard it in any way, must necessarily entail serious 
consequences on all these people. This has been already seen, as 
I need hardly tell you, gentlemen, in the closing of one of the 
largest refineries in England, that of the Messrs. Einzell. At that 
factory no less than from 600 to 700 workmen were employed, but 
where are they to-day ? TJuahle to obtain employment elsewhere, 
owing to the general depression of the sugar trade, they are either 
roaming about in a state of destitution, or else, forced, along with 
their families, to depend for subsistence upon the poor rate. It 
was this failure /which first led to the agitation of the British 
w^orkman against the sugar bounties. The men thus thrown out 
of employment had a public meeting, at which we resolved to 
appeal to our fellow-countrymen to assist us in removing this ini- 
quitous bounty system, which is gradually destroying the whole of 
the sugar trade between Great Britain and her colonies. (Cheers.) 
At first, not being so thoroughly acquainted with all the bearings 
of the question as /we now are, and looking more to our immediate 
interest as refiners, we determined to confine our agitation to the 
removal of the bounties upon refined goods ; but after consultation 
with other trades in the city of Bristol interested in the sugar 
industxy, it was decided that the agitation should be dkectecl 
against bounties on raw sugar as well. (Hear, hear. ) And I am 
happy to say that our movement from that day to this has met 
with the most unqualified success. We immediately put our- 
selves in communication with all the large working n\cn’s asso- 
ciations throughout Great Britain, and we were delighted to 
find that, although not directly interested in the settlement 
of the question, they were imanimously resolved that at least 
fair play should he accorded us; and they declared their con- 
viction that if any persons deserved fre^/4fade competition in 
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British market Sj it was British subjects themselves. (Cheers.) 
Having thus obtained the aj)probation and assistance of our 
fellow workmen, our next step was to send a deputation to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and this was done in June last 
year. The deputation was introduced by some of the most 
eminent free-traders in the country, one of whom, Samuel 
Morley, Esq., one of the representatives for the city of Bristol 5 
went so far as to say that the boxinty system was a scandalous 
departure from the prinoiioles of free trade, and that he was pre- 
pared to sux)port a motion for a temporary countervailing duty. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply to the deputation, made this 
admission: he said j referring to the statement of the grievance, 
and the suggestion of a countervailing duty, that “ what they pro- 
posed was not in any way inimical to the principles of free trade.’’ 
And when it is remembered, gentlemen, that Sir Stafford North- 
cote is a Conservative, and, besides, one of the greatest free-traders 
in Europe, I think yon will agree with me that that is a very 
important admission indeed, and an encouragement to us to 
continue our agitation. (Cheers.) We next elected a deputation 
to wait on M. Leon Say, the Erench Minister of Einance, who, as 
you are aware, takes a deep interest in the prosperity of the Erench 
sugar rehning trade, and also upon M. (Jambetta, both of whom 
promised us that they would use all their influence with the 
National Assembly to pass a bill to remove all cause of complaint 
on the pai't of the British workmen. But like all, — at any rate, 
the generality of politicians, they were very profuse in their pro- 
mises, but very niggard m performing them. (Laughter.) No 
such bill has yet been introduced. Mass meetings were then held 
in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other places, and I am happy to say that when we explained to 
them what we were contending for, their unanimouB reply was— - 
We Englishmen like to see our countrymen have free trade and 
fair play, and we are resolved that even if we have to pay a 
farthing a pound more for sugar by the imposition of a duty upon 
it, to do so rather than see our fellow woikmeu, crushed out of 
existence,” (Cheers.) Thus eneouraged, we have coiitiiiuedi oar 
agitation, and we intend, with the help of you, colonists, and 
others interested in the preservation of the sugar-cane industry— 
for we simply seek its preservation — not to relax our effoj'ts until 
we succeed in attaming our object. (Cheers.) And bore 1 will 
remark that we arc further streiigthened in our desire to aholishthe 
bounty system by the fact that our Governments, both Conservative 
and Liberal, are opposed to it, and have done all in their power, as 
far as diplomatic negociations go, to put an end to it. To iny 
mind, however, it matters not whether Imunties are al)olished by a 
oountervailiiig duty or by treaty engagements. The effect is the 
siime to the consumeri .,1 am aware that there are some public 
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men in Great Britain wlio regard tliis duty as a retaliatory measure, 
and are averse to its "being resorted to; but they only take a 
superficial view of the case. The difference between a retaha- 
tory and a countervailing duty is this; — A countervaiKng duty 
accepts the article; a retaliatory duty refuses it. I wish to 
be as clear as possible on this point, because our only hope of 
siiDcess lies in our being able to xnove that a countervailing 
duty is in no way aggressive or retaliatory. "What we want is, 
to be j)laced on an e equality with other nations, and then there 
will be a fair chance of our competing with them. (Hear, hear.) 
A bounty has been defined by an eminent writer on Political 
Economy as a tribute from nations, as an acknowledgment that 
they are inferior in competition ; and our workmen think that this 
tribute should be taken for the revenue so as not to hurt one 
particular branch of industry. (Hear, hear.) A countervailing 
duty would be a sure means of doing this. At ]oresent we have 
Erance, Belgium and Holland ready to enter into a Convention 
with Great Britain for the abolition of bounties, "but they make 
this condition the sine qud non of their doing so, — viz., that Great 
Britain shall not interfere with the chance of their sugar being 
imported into the country hy allowing Austria and Germany to 
enter with then bounty-fed product. Gi^eat Britain thus has the 
means at her disposal of settling this question, and I think she can 
no longer shirk the responsibility of doing so. (Hear, hear.) If 
the bounty system is to continue, it is my earnest conviction that 
the time will come when it will give such a blow to the old sugar 
industry of the world that it will take many years to replace it on 
a fi.rm basis, if, indeed, it ever recover itself. (Cheers.) The 
sugar trade, gentlemen, is a special question, and, ^ as one of our 
statesmen has said, requires special attention and special legislation. 
(Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, however, it is not an absorbing 
question. It is not like the extension of the franchise or the 
disestablishment of the Church, for the furtherance of which some 
enthusiast would take out his cheque book and contribute a largo 
sum. We workmen have to apj)eal to our own associations^for 
help. They have alremly helped us, to the best of their ability, 
and through their aid we have been enabled to place oiir moveinent 
on such a footing as to have even obtained the recognition of the 
(Tovomment, for, as you are doubtless aware, gentlemen, all the 
writings we have ad(kessed to them on the subject have been 
published ill a Blue Book, and I may say this to, that up to this 
time no government oificial, no writer in Times or in any papers 
opposed to ns have been able to say that we have made a single 
misleading statement. (Hear, hear.) Wc have tried rather to go 
under, than over the mark, and this, I believe, is one great reason 
why wc have obtained the approbation and suppprtmf oui^ country- 
men. (Cheers.) We sha continue to the future as we 
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have in tlie past^ and we feel confident that onr laboxixs will be 
ultimately crowned with the success which they deserve, and that 
the Government, — whether it he Conservative or Liberal, — -will 
sooner or later concede to ns that justice which we claim, and to 
which WG are entitled as British subjects, (Cheers.) As soon as 
the Select Committee ap^xointed to enquire into the subject meet 
again next year w^o shall be ready to give any evidence whicli may 
he required from ns. And here I may remark that tliis committee 
have devoted great attention to the question. It will be seen by 
reference to the Blue Book containing a report of their proceedings, 
that on no occasion of their sitting were there less than eleven 
members present,— which is a clear proof of their earnest desire to 
settle this vexed question. And I am convinced fi’om what they 
have done that, at the termination of their labours, they will 
present such a report to the House of Commons, as will not fail to 
bring about this great desideratixm. (Cheers.) As another means 
of bringing the question to a successful issue, we have organised 
committees in all the great centres of the kingdom, whose duty it 
will be, at the next election, to obtain from candidates an express- 
ion of opinion, in regard to it, and to prevent, if possible, the 
return of any member who is not in favour of imposing a counter- 
vailing duty, or else, of stimmoning a conference of the powers to 
isettle the question. (Hear, hear.) As I said before, some of the 
most eminent men in Great Britain are in favour of our movement, 
and if time permitted, I would read to you extracts from letters 
which have been received from some of them on the subject. As 
it is, however, I shall content myself with reading two extracts 
from the letters of Mr. Gladstone. The first was written at the 
commencement of our agitation, and contained these remarkable 
passages, which, I believe, have done as much as anything else to 
help forward onr movement : — 

If, as I understand, the circumstances of the case continue unaltered, I 
thinh that both the trader and the workman engaged in the Tbusinesa of 
refining sugar have great reason to complain. 

“My desire is that the British consumer should have both sugar and 
ovory 'commodity at the lowest price at which it can he produced, without 
arbitrary favour to any of those engaged in the competition, 

“But I cannot regard with favour any cheapness which is produced by 
means of the concealed subsidies of a foreign State to a particular industry, 
and with the offect of crippling and distressing capitalists and worlmion 
engaged in a lawful branch of Britisli trade.” 

Those were the^ soiitiments of Mx. Gladstone dm /the. subject ;, 
and writing to ns some time after, he said this 

“ N or have I anything to add to what I have stated on former occasions 
with reference to the more ganeral features of the complicated and very 
difficult, hut peculiar and hard case of tho sugar refining trade. 

“ In the present state of the question I think it my duty to await tho 
views and intentions of Her Majesty’s Government, whose duty it is to take 
the initiative in such a matter’, involving greatly tho intBrests both of 
revenue and of trade.” 
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^ After receiving these letters we wrote to Mr. Gladstone, asking 
Mm to receive a deputation of working men to talk the matter 
over with him. He stated, in reply, however, that he regretted 
he could not receive us, but that if we would reduce our view^ 
to writing and forward them to him, he would give them 
his best consideration. Well, we have done this, and we hope 
that what we have placed before Mr. Gladstone ^vdl have the 
effect of convincing him that an early settlement of this question 
is of the highest importance to us, working men. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, this question of the sugar bounties is a wearisome one, 
and I am afraid I have already tried your patience. (“Ho, no.”) 
Well, then, I will go on to observe that, in my opinion, the un- 
settled state of the sugar market is one of the main elements wMch 
have tended to produce the great depression in trade which has 
existed for the last five or six years ; and I do think that a settle- 
ment of onr question would help the revival of trade at home. 
Just before I left England, an order was sent to the iron districts 
for £600,000 worth of ii’on for America and Canada ; and all the 
newspapers in the country, from the Times down to the smallest 
provincial, were jubilant over the prospect of the revival of trade. 
If, however, they would only inquire carefully into the matter, 
they would find that every month England sends £400,000, either 
in gold or its equivalent, to Paris, for refining sugar, whereas, if 
she were only wise in her generation, that sum would he spent in 
her own colonies, and among her own workmen. (Cheers.) The 
result of her impolicy is seen in the fact that whereas twenty years 
ago she produced 150,000 tons of loaf sugar, to-day she does not 
produce a single pound. (Cheers.) And this represents a loss to 
the country of a trade worth about £5,000,000 a year. The 
continuance of the present state of things simply means the 
transference of the sugar production from the tropics to con- 
tinental Europe. (Cheers.) We are confident that under free trade 
competition, with the skilled labour to be had in Great Britain, we 
will hold our own against all rivals. We are confident, too, that, 
under such a system, capital will flow into these islands and their 
prosperity greatly increased. (Cheers.) We British workmen 
arc not in the least afraid of the West Indies producing refined 
sugar. I believe, however, that the economic problem to he solved 
is how best to aid the colonies in producing the raw sugar, for 
exportation to the mother country, to he refined by means of the 
immense machinery which we possess for the purpose. (Hear, hear. ) 
And now, gentlemen, I must bring my remarks to a close, I hope 
and trust that you will help us to continue the agitation which 
has been so auspiciously begun. It is only by determined, ipited 
effort on the part of all concerned that any measure can be carried 
out ; and I am convinced that we will all so work together on this 
question, that when it is brought before l^phameut,— as I hope it 
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will be, next year,-~-“tliere will be such a division nip on it as will 
show to the world that British subjects have but to lay their 
grievances befoi'e the proper tribunal, and they Avill be removed. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I have only now to thank yon for the kind 
reception which was accorded to us on our arrival on Sunday last, 
and to express the hope that I may see you all at the general 
meeting, which I understand is to he held on Tuesday next, when 
I shall address you on some other points which time will not per- 
mit me to refer to-day. (Applause.) 

The PiiEsiDENT said he wished to explain to the meeting that the 
Agricultural Society had recently addressed a petition to the 
House of Assembly asking them, in connection with the Council, 
to make some demonstration, either to Parliament or to the 
Colonial Office, on the sugar bouirties; and that they have already 
appointed a committee to confer with the Coimcil on the subject. 
He thought, however, that inasmuch as this was a cpiiestion in 
which the whole community was interested, that it would be as 
well that a general petition ahonld also be sent in. He merely 
threw out the hint, for the consideration of the meeting : if it was 
deemed advisable to adopt it, next Tuesday they could come to 
some decision in I'espect of it. Meantime he should appoint a 
committee of gentlemen to make the necessary preparations for 
holding that meeting. 

Mr. Phillips regretted that the unfavourable state of the 
weather had prevented a larger attendance: The number present, 
however, was an evklence of the interest which was taken in the 
question, and showed that there was a disposition on the part of 
the public to aid the delegates in the good work wMcli they had 
undertaken, And this was only as it should be, for, apart from 
the direct interest which we sugar producers had in the settlement 
of this bounty question, as descendents of British ancestors, and, 
therefore, as fellow-countrymen of the working-classes of Great 
Britain, we could not do otherwise than sympathise with them in 
the efforts which they ‘tvere making to keep thenisoh'cs from 
starvation. (Cheers.) Agriculturists in Barbados had bad a very 
hard time of it of late years, owing to this very depression of the 
sugar trade. Estate after estate had gone into Cbaneery, and 
many a man who, hut a short time before, was in possossion of 
hundreds of aeves, did not own an acre to day, As a body, ho^\'•■ 
ever, we had managed to weather the storm, and would no doubt 
be able to hold out until better times came. But with the Ihitisli 
workmen, affairs had been far worse. As Mr, Potc^rs had told 
them, hundreds of them had been thi'own out of em2)luyniei)it, and 
w^ere now in a state of destitution, or else subsisting on tlie pour 
fates. He (Mr, Phillips), did think that the condition of sueh a 

deserving body oimen who had displayed sueh courage and; ability 

under their trials -"deserved some more substantial sympathy from 
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UB than was to he aiforded hy mere words. He should therefore 
suggest that suhscriptious should he collected, and a purse he pre- 
sented to the delegates to assist them in defraying their expenses. 
He heliered it was only necessary to make the appeal and it would 
he heartily responded to, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hnwm said he felt pleasure in seconding Mr. Phillips’s pro- 
posal. (That a subscription list should he opened to make up a 
purse for the delegates.) It was not enough to accord a hearty 
welcome to the delegates, but it was also necessary that we should 
give some suhstantial proof of our appreciation of the services the 
working classes of England were rendering to our cause. It was 
impossible to separate the home from the colonial sugar industry in 
the efforts which were now being made to secure an adjustment of 
the sugar bounty question. Eor his own part, he had almost 
dispaired of seeing how the matter was to he settled, until the 
working classes had taken it in hand. And if it was settled, as he 
expected it would he, to the working classes would belong the 
honour. (Cheers.) He had been asked how he could lend his 
advocacy to a movement which was opposed to free trade principles. 
He replied, he did not borrow his opinions from the Tmm or any 
other newspaper : he was in the habit of looking at both sides of a 
question before he came to a decision. He felt he was sacrificing 
no principle in advocating the movement on foot. The delegates of 
the several trades, representing the home and colonial sugar 
industry, in their memorial to the Prime Minister, distinctly stated 
that the foreign export bounty system violated the cardinal 
principles of free trade, to the detriment of all free trade competi- 
tors on British markets, hy causing prices to be adjusted, not by 
competing relative costs of production, but by competing State 
subsidies. That was a fact which the TineB nor no one else can 
get over. Mr. Walpole, one of the best informed men on the 
subject, in his e\idence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, adopts this view, and says that this foreign export 
bounty system operates most prejudicially upon British labour, and 
that no compensating benefit can be fairly credited to the nation at 
large. It was under these circumstances that the memorialists 
were the more emboldened to declare that on British markets the 
full doctrines of free trade should reign supreme, imdistnrhcd 
by fiscal advantage to any competitor, whatsoever, or howsoever, and 
that legislative enactment shoxild reduce this sound principle to a 
practical reality. Was there anything unreasonable in asking the 
In iperial Parliament for a measure of reform to this extent ? It 
behoved us, if we desired to save the colony and ouraelves from 
ruin, to co-operate with those who were fighting the battle foi- us 
on tlic other side, and make known to the Imperial Parliament the 
cruel sufferings we were undergoing through this foreign export 
bounty system, It was bringing everything here to a standstill. 
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SiigaT estates in Ml cultivation had to be abandoned to the care of 
the Court of Cbanceiy for the want of means on tlie part of their 
owners to keep them up. The credit of the island was for the 
moment suspended. Men with capital were forced to hold back 
until the Imperial Partiament had adopted the required measures 
for placing British sugar industries on a firm and secure basis. 
"We had learnt from late pap>ers that the majority of bounty-giving 
nations were prepared to abolish bounties, provided eificacions 
measnres were adopted by Great Britain against such nations as 
contimie them. The solution of the bounty question, therefore, 
now rested with the Imperial Parliament, We had a grievance, 
and it was onr duty to submit it fearlessly to the wivscloin of 
Parliament for redress. There was one matter he wished to point 
out to Messrs. Monteith and Peters, and he should be glad if they 
could find a way to make English capitalists aware of it. They all 
knew what a large amount of capital the English had thrown 
away on foreign loans. There was no necessity for them to repeat 
this. In British Guiana and the West Indies the English nation 
owned some 55 millions of acres of land. On most of it, from £10 
to £20 an acre could be profitably employed. Our experience of 
the land of Barbados was that, under a normal condition of things, 
it required £12 an acre, or thereabouts, to keep up its cxiltivation, 
and on that outlay a return of 25 per cent, at least could be 
counted on. It was for this reason that land in Barbados was 
a great industrial question. He would again remind the nieeting 
that it was desirable as soon as possible to bring under the notice 
of Parliament this grievance of onrs, in order to obtain that 
measure of reform which the justice of onr case demaiided, 

Mr. loHX T. Gbeaves proposed that a vote of thanks be accorded 
Mr. Peters for his very able and lucid address, which had led, he 
was quite sure, to a more correct uuderstanding of the whole 
^^uostion of the sugar bounties. The speech, if delivered in the 
HCbmie of CoininoBS, must have commanded attention, and he would 
say that ho laid considerably improved his o*wn knowledge of tlie 
subject by listening to it. He thought there was no resisting the 
views advanced by Mr. Peters, and that the meeting should feel 
very gratefiil to liim for putting them forward so earnestly, and bo. 
extensively. , , ■ 

Mr. J. W. WrrsoK had pleasure in seconding ]\fr. motion 

for !i, vole ol! Huinks to Peters, and Ixrf ore taking his sent wnidd 
notice that the i(h‘a of the system of hoimties (if not sp(‘e(li]y sup- 
])n!ssed), extending and affecting, as it did, oilier industiii.'s ]/csi(h\s 
thc'^ sugar industry, was one which he learnt was fast taking hold 
of t]u\ English mind. Although the first to cry out, \vv. should not 
Ixi the last if the British Government, did not at once suji'pj'C'ss 
bounties, either by treaty, by countervailing duties, or in buuio 
other efficient manner. . .. 

Mr. Mooteitii Mr. Chahman and Gentlemen : After the 
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lengthy address, of my colleague (Mr. Peters), it is uimeGessary 
for me to detain yon witli any remarks of my own, especially as I 
shonld he obliged to traverse mncli of the gronnd wMcli be lias 
already occupied. As be bas told you, we are in earnest co- 
operation with other departments of labour at home, for the purpose 
of securing for an old and honourable branch of British industry 
that fi’ee and fair competition on British markets which it is our 
inherent right, as British subjects, to demand; and I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that oui' efforts will not be relaxed until we have 
obtained this desirable object. In the name of the trade I repre^ 
sent I thank you, gentlemen, for the very kind and courteous 
manner in which you have received us. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Petebs, in acknowledging the vote of thanks unanimously 
accorded to him by the meeting asked that all present would 
attend the public meeting, which it was decided should be held 
on Tuesday, 25th instant. He would try to give them something 
quite new, as he had not yet exhausted all he had to say on a 
subject which he had much at heart. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr. S. F. Hewitt, 
terminated the proceedings . — JBarbadoes Times. 


PUBLIC MEETING OH THE SUGAE BOUHTIES 
QUESTIOH. 


A public meeting to protest against the foreign sugar bounties was 
held last night (Dec. 8th) in the Town Hall, Greenock. There was 
a large attendance of working men. Provost Campbell occupied 
the chair, and there accompanied him to the platform Councillor 
Black, Messrs, John Heill, sugar refiner ; Eiehard Hunt, Bristol ; 
Thomas M. Kelly, assistant secretary to the London Society ; 
McNair and McKinnon, Glasgow ; Donald McDonald, secretary 
Sugar Porters’ Friendly Society ; James Wilson, treasurer of the 
same society; Alexander M'Kellar, secretary Greenock Sugar 
Bounties Committee ; Alexander MHean, David Dixon, Eonald 
MTjean, E. Mills, John Paterson, David ML'oU, Duncan Canipbell, 
BaiT, Livingstone, Eorison, &c. The Thistle Band, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Whitefoid, was in attendance, and prior to the 
meeting had paraded several of the principal streets of .the'''town. 
On the entrance of the Provost, the band struck up ‘^The Campbells 
ure coming.” , ^ , ' ^ 
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Several letters liaviiig been read from gentlemen wlio were 
unable to attend on account of prior engagements/ and one from 
Hr, J. Stewart, who deemed his attendance would be inconsistent 
with Ms position as a memher of the Select Conimittee of the 
House of Commons on the Sugar Hounties, the Cii airman' spoke as 
follows He dared say that the question that was come before 
them was one in wMch a great many of those present took a deep 
interest — the question of the sugar bounties. (Applause.) He 
had no doubt whatever that most of those connected with the 
sugar trade— the coopers and all others affected by that industry 
or by the drawbacks to it — knew the question very well. It was 
scarcely needful for any one to explain it to them. However, they 
had present some gentlemen who took a special interest in the 
question — gentlemen from Eristol, London, and Glasgow — who 
would address them. They were well acquainted with the draw- 
backs to the sugar trade in consequence of the bounties given by 
foreign G Q^’erllments, and no doubt they would fully explain the 
the question to the meeting. He might say in reference to the 
matter himself that he was quite at one with those who wished to 
get rid of those bounties. (Applause.) He thought that it was quite 
opposed to what was fair in trade that foreign Governments should 
give bounties to their manufacturers, or even to their raw pro- 
ducers, so that it tended to the disadvantage, or rather, in some 
cases, even to the ruin, of our own industry. (Applause.) He 
held very clearly that Prance, Germany, Austria, and Eussia, in 
giving those bounties, were acting unfairly to the nianiif acturers of 
thiB country. (Hoar, hear, and applause.) He was very unicli 
surprised that the Prenoh people, now that they had the Govern- 
nieiit ill their own hands, should continue to allow tlie system of 
bounties to prevail. He was strongly of opinion that very, soon 
the French people wotdd come ■ to see that it was very unwise to eon- 
timie to give hountios to the reffned sugar manufacturers of Franco 
for ttie ptirpoBo of scdling cheap sugar to Great Britain. "Why, 
France was being taxed to a very heavy amount to make np .for 
fhose boiinties.- ....That such ,a highly intelligent .nation as' the 
Frenoh .submitted to. '.that, was very extraordinary. .Ho. was not 
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Tery sure that the Trench people knew the thing very thoroughly; 
but he believed they would very soon understand it, and they 
would say that they were not going to benefit the people of this 
country with sugar at a lower price than the people of this 
country could manufacture it for themselves. (Applause.) Of 
course, no doubt those countries like G-ermany, Austria, and Eussia 
were in a somewhat difierent footing; these were imperial countries 
where the people had little to do with the Government. He had 
far less hope of those imperial countries than he had of Eiunce, 
except by bringing some kind of pressure to bear upon them. How 
was this best to be brought? "Whether by our Government meeting 
with the Ambassadors of these countries, or by getting some Con- 
vention, or whether by countervailing duties, or whatever way, 
some pressure must be brought to bear upou them. He did not 
look upon the countervailing duty as the best way. He wished he 
saw some better way; but they would shortly hear addresses 
in favour of that way of doing it. He would far rather get the 
people in other countries to see that the system was wrong and 
that they had made a mistake. He would be iucliued to go in for 
any other fair and legitimate way before going to countervailing 
duties ; but in the meantime his mind was not altogether made up, 
and he should be delighted to hear what the speakers had to say. 
about it. (Applause.) 

Mr MHellae was then introduced to move the first resolution. 
It was as follows : — ^^That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
continued operation of the foreign export sugar bounties jorevents 
the revival of the great loaf sugar industry of the United Kingdom, 
materially injures the interests of British labour generally, and 
retards the oultivation of cane sugar in our West Indian and other 
sugar producing possessions ; and inasmuch as all negotiations have 
yet failed to effect the abolition of bounties, this meeting is of 
opinion that Parliament should take prompt and efficacious measures 
for the restoration of free trade on British markets by taxing ofi 
all bounties as revenue,^) Mr. M^Kellar said the boxmty_sy^m 
had materially injured this coimtry. If the loaf sugar trade had 
eonseciuently declined what reason was there for thinking that the 
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moist sugar trade would not also be suppressed? Why should 
tliey allow the system to be carried on ? It was only tbe thin end 
of the wedge. They had a grieyance, and a right one too^ because 
they would allow no foreigner to supplant their industries which, 
they could honestly and faithfully maintain in fair competition. 
(Applause.) These foreign countries had taken from 18 to 20 
millions sterling from the British product, because this country 
could saye that amount of money by cultiyating our West Indian 
Colonies. (Applause.) That was taken from the artisans who 
were dependent on the sugar production of this great Empire. 
They must have united action, and haye those bounties remoyed at 
all hazards. If it did not afiect the town of Greenock and those 
concerned in it, it was yery strange indeed ; because had it not 
been for the sngar industry last winter, it would haye been a poor 
Greenock on account of the state of trade in it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mc.Haiii, of Glasgow, in seconding the resolution, remarked 

that it was only great capitalists who had been enabled to float 
through the present crisis, and that they (the sugar bounties) were 
the means of causing a sort of semi-slayery, because planters were 
forced to get more work out of their lahonrers than they 'would get 
if they were to haye a fair remuneration for their produce.” 

Mr. Kelly, of London, in support of the resolution, said that 
last year himself and a colleague from the South had had the 
opportunity of speaking to the working men of the important town 
of Greenock on the bounty question, and it ajfforded him immense 
pleasure in again speaking to those who, like himself, were inter- 
ested in the prosperity and the progress of the home and the 
colonial sugar industry. (Applause.) They w^'ere there as working 
men to consider the system of export bounties on sugar, and if they 
thought tliey : could prove that it was a pernicious ■ system, they 
. were, there to enter their protest against the farther contiiiuance 
of it. He would endeayour to e.xplain why those boiintieB , should 
be countervailed by a free-trade measur-o of an intercepting duty, 
and no lionger be allowed to operate to the disadvantage and detri-^ 
meat of home labour and industry. (Applause.) .If the.Erench- 
inan, .or: Dutchman, or Belgian,... could make lo,af sugar with more 
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skill than LoEdon or Bristol workmen, or if their natural advan- 
tages were greater than those of the West Indian Colonies or other 
parts of the world, there was nothing to complain of. They might 
ask for sympathy, hut not for co-operation in destroying the system. 
The import of refined loaf sugar into this country at the present 
time from France, Holland, Belgium, &c., was valued at between 
five and six milHohs sterling. The money was transferred from 
the wage fund of this country to employers of foreign workmen. 
But the bounties could do more if allowed to continue. Many 
people thought that because the moist sugar refining industry of 
Greenock and Liverpool was a little prosperous at the commencement 
of this year, it would continue to he prosperous. hTothing of the 
kind. There was no greater fallacy. People said the moist sugar 
industry was secure, because the refiner could purchase the beet 
sugar in a cheap market. But he was there to say that there was 
no security for the moist sugar industry, or for the labour connected 
with the production of the moist sugar industry, while bounties in 
any form continued. ISTeither refiner or workmen had any benefit 
whatever in purchasing from Austria, Germany, or Eussia, in an 
artificially depressed market. The sugar refiner of Greenock, or of 
Liverpool, or of any other place, who refined moist sugar, had no 
interest in keeping up an export bounty upon moist beetroot sugar, 
or even upon loaf sugar. (Applause.) There was no greater curse 
to a nation than to adopt a system of aggressive protection* If we 
allowed foreign countries to attack industry after industry in that 
way, naturally we must either emigrate or become recipients' of 
already overburdened parishes. (Applause.) We had held our 
natural advantages until 1862, and now we were in the position 
that our export trade was all but destroyed. This was a question 
which must be looked at from an economical and from a free trade 
point of ^iew, be cause) as the representative of many thousands of 
working men in London dependent upon the sugar industry, he 
could say that he would not be there to ask their co-operation in 
that movement if they could not defend their proposal of a coup^igr- 
vailing duty upon the soimdest basis of political ecpmomy. (Ap- 
plause.) Theii’ Chairman-all honour to him for presiding j he 
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was lie ouglit to be — ( applause )-^tlieir Cliairman liacl said 

that be did not like the idea of commencing count eryailing duties. 
Her did he (Mr. Kelly) nor did any of the other workmen in that 
agitation. But they said that they had waited long enough, 
Negotiations had gone on from 1864 till 1877, and now they could 
not wait any longer, and they were justified in the proposal of 
countervailing duties^ because they were not the architects of that 
duty, but the Eight Hon. "W. E. Gladstone himself. (Appianse.) 
Ill 1868 the total prodnction of beet sugar in Eranoe, Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, Eussia, and Germany only amounted to 672,000 
tons. Ten years afterwards, in 1878, that production, through the 
Austrian bounty, and the German bounty, and the Eussian bounty, 
went up to 1,415,000 tons, or doubled itself in less than one decade. 
That was the result of the artificial supplanting the natural chan- 
nels of production and of industry. They ought to be thankful for 
the abundance of any commodity which can be consumed by the 
pooplo, but if the system whereby that commodity was forced into 
the market was wrong, and had the effect of injuring the consumer 
in the time to come, they ought to he able to suppress it. They 
found the bounties on export to operate in two ways. For a time 
it kept down prices on the nateal cost of production, hut, as Lord 
Derby had once said, the consumers of to-day only benefited at the 
expense of the consumer of to-morrow. (Applause.) They found 
that negotiations for suppressing these bounties had been going on 
4pr 13 or 14 years; that foreign Governments had been deaf to all 
thvur entreaties. In answer to the deputation of workmen who 
had gone to Paris, M. Say and M. Gamhetta had promised to bring 
ill a hill in the French Chambers for the abolition of these duties. 
That was in October, 1878. How it waKS Deceniber, 1879, and 
ih(?r(5 was no talk about the hill. France sheltered herself behind 
Austria, and Belgium wns now in the same boat. They sakl- they 
were w^illing to do away with the bounties provided the United. 
Kingdom, gave them fair play in their markets, and neutralised the 
AttM^zian bounty by .a countervailing duty. Was that not a .fair 
, proposal. (A voice : No.”) It was not only a fair proposal, hut 

a free-trade proposal. . (Applause.) When they went to the. Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer the other day, and asked him to impose a 
conuteryailing duty, he said that he had been rsading an article in 
tliG Times whidk said that if foreign countries chose to put bounties 
on, and thereby supply us with an article cheaper than it otherwise 
would be/ we had nothing to do hnt to take advantage of it/ and 
and that we need not trouble ourselves as to the effect it had upon 
themselves or upon that particular trade. But the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer had entirely dissented from that view. He did not 
think they ought to comfort themselves with such arguments. 
(Applause.) The Ohancellor of the Exchequer was an eminent 
free-trader, and he said that nothing would justify continuing an 
export bounty because it forced a little transitory cheapness. "What 
the state of things would be at this time next year Mr. Kelly did 
noj; know. He knew only that so long as a bounty in any form 
continued, so long would it destroy security amongst the producers 
and the "West Indian Colonies, The other day they had written 
to Mr. Gladstone asking his opinion as to what they should do, and 
his reply was that if the circumstances of the case continueii unal- 
tered^ he thought the trader and the workman had great reason to 
complain. Mr, Kelly said that if they waited until these foreign 
countries abolished the bounties they would have nothing to 
quibble about, because the sugar industry of this country would 
have become a thing of the past. (Applause.) It was said that 
they were going back to reciprocity, to protection. They were 
there, as it were, to complete free trade. Eree trade was not 
perfect. One of the imperfections of free trade was that the free- 
traders of this country had 'left themselves open to be attacked by 
aggressive protection, and it was the duty of the most loyal free- 
tiucler to, act so that free trade should operate on the home market. 
Eree trade meant, and meant only, the interchange of natural 
advantages at the lowest cost of production between one nation and 
another. It meant that they should take from the world evoryA 
thing it had to give, free and untrammelled with state bounties, or 
any other form of premiums or aggressive protection, and that they, 
in return, give what they have on the same principle . (Applause.) 
If they wanted reciprocity for the sugar industry in this country, 
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they would urge the Goverument to put ou an equal duty against 
the foreign sugar coming into their ports, as foreign countries put 
on their duties against the sugar from this country coming into 
their markets. (Applause.) In concluding, Mr. Kelly remarked 
that he sought to vsay that as working men they had no desire to 
go hack to protection in any form. They did not want reciprocity, 
because they did not believe in it. What they sought was to 
compete with the whole world on fair terms ; and if foreign nations 
possessed greater natural advantages of skill and production, they 
must then retire and hold their tongues. Their proposal was based 
upon the true principles of political economy, and could be justified 
upon the soundest principles of political economy. (Applause.) 

As the Provost was about to put the resolution to the meeting— 

Mr, Hxjuh (teaham came forward, amid hisses, and moved the 
following amendment : While sympathising with the continental 
nations at the injustice which they sufier under the present system 
of sugar refining, whereby a special industry and a few individuals 
are subsidised, to the injury of the taxpayers and consumers 
generally in these countries, we deprecate, in the strongest manner, 
any attempt or proposal to impose an import or compulsory duty 
on sugar into this country as being opposed to the material welfare 
of our people, and opposed to the great principles of free trade, 
under which our trade and commerce have greatly prospered.’^ 

When the audience heard the nature of the amendment, their 
disapproTal of it was so gi’eat that Mr. Graham could not proceed. 

The Peovost said : I think this: we ought to give f airplay to 
everybody. (Great apifiause.) Recollect I am here as the provost 
of the toAvn. You have given all the gentlemen who have spoken 
a fair hearing. Mr. Graham is entitled to a fair hearing also. 
(Applanso.) I stated before that my own mind is not made up, 
and I think wc ought to hear* both sides, and then come to a 
decision. (Applause.) 

Mr. Geauam said he was reiy much obliged to the Provost. 
That was a question that afiected every industry, and not only the 
sugar producing industries. It was a quevstion that affected any 
other commodity they use in their households, or that they put 
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up OE tlieir backs. It was true, perkaps, that tke sugar refiners 
bad been eomplaming of dull trade for a time, but was it not equally 
true that, during tbe last three or four months, they had had it on 
the best authority that by the law of supply and demand the 
refiners had been amassing in a few days what would be considered 
by any of those there an ample fortune?* (Great applause.) How, 
he was there in the interests of free-trade and in the interests of 
the people. He was not there, as a paid hireling, to stump the 
country to try and hoodwink the people to abandon those principles 
which had brought comfort to many homes when they were 
destitute and afflicted. Was it not the case that the farming 
interests were siifiering much more than sugar refining interests ? 
(‘^Ho, no,’’ and applause.) What would they think if farmers 
were to hire men to go through the country trying to arouse the 
people — (great interruption) — to put a duty upon corn, and to 
revert to the old prices — (interruption)-— to protection, whereby 
their corn and their wheat would be taxed, and food would be 
increased in price ? (Great uproar.) He warned them that if they 
agreed to such a proposal as that of a countervailing duty, they 
were going in the very direction that would tell upon themselves 
in other quarters. They would forfeit their right to havo a voice 
in the making of the laws if they sought to revert to the old 
principles of protection — Ho, no) — when they might have free 
trade, and Liberal principles to regulate and guide them in their 
affairs. Let them be careful of what they did. He was aware that 
many who were interested about the sugar trade only thought fi'om 
what they had heard. That’s the thing to look at.”) But 
although they were in that trade, there were thousands in other 
trades— (great applause)— and as sensible men they must not only 
look to themselves, but they must look to the other side of things. 
(Applause and general interruption.) The man that simply looked 
at what affected himself was not a man at all. They must look to 
what affected the great body of the people — ^the nation— and not 
only to their own class interests . ( Interruption . ) He had been 

led to understand from the bills that Provost Lyle and the Member 
of Parliament were to be there. He was thankful they were not 
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tliere. Those geEtlemen were intimately associated with the sugar 
trade. "Were they come there to vote for those gentlemen to make 
laws for mere class purposes, or foi\personal interests ? Let them 
say that they would not depart from those principles of free trade 
which had brought so much comfort and so much prosperity to the 
country during the last thirty years. 

Mr. David Maxweil seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Kellt rose to say a word of explanation relative to what 
' Mr. Graham had jnst said, and which he had no clonbt Mr. Graham 
very much regretted. He (Mr, Kelly) was secretary of a trades 
union, and paid by his union, to which working-men contributed, 
to come there and ask their support in that movement. He had 
no connection with refiners. (Applause.) Again, he might say 
that what they wanted had nothing to do with the farmer or with 
anybody else. The farmer did not compete with an export bounty. 
There was no analogy whatever between wheat and sugar in this 
case. (x4.pplanse.) "Wliat they were fighting for was not to pro- 
tect their home refiners, but to neutralise foreign bounties by 
means of simple countervailing duties. What they wanted would 
not benefit either workmen or refiners one penny, but would 
benefit the taxpayer of the country. 

On a vote being taken, only six held their hands up for the 
amendment, so that the resolution was almost unanimously carried. 

Mr, John M'Lean- moved : That this meeting, believing that 
Erance, Belgium, and Holland are prepared to abolish all sugar 
bounties provided that Great Britain will impose a countervailing 
duty on all sugar imported under bounty, declares its ojunion that 
the time has arrived for an apjoeal to Parliament for the imposition 
of a countervailing duty, so that Her Majesty’s Govemment, the 
duty being in operation, maybe thereby enabled to bring negotia- 
tioiis for the international suppression of all bounties to a speedy 
and successful issue by the restoration of perfect free trade com- 
petition.” The fact indicated in the opening part of the resolution 
(Mr. McLean said) was very gratifying. He might state that 
negotiations had been going on for the last fifteen years for this 
purpose, and the working men, realising that if it was left to the 
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contiaental nations to abolish tlie bounties, they wuld neyer be 
abolished, had determined to raise their yoice by public meetings 
such as the present in all parts of the country. In the first place, 
an export bounty might ineyitably cause the subsidised commodity 
to be sold below cost price. The Erench admitted that it was sold 
below the price at which it could be produced if there were no 
bounty, so that we must not go away mth the idea that the Erench 
people were satisfied with the system. The French people had 
themselves to be . taxed in order that sugar could be exported to 
this country under its natural price. Even those more directly 
interested in the trade said that the system was had, and they had 
agreed to abolish the hounties provided Great Britain imposed a 
countervailing duty as against all the other nations who would not 
agree to the system of refining in bond, and by that system doing 
away with bounties. Now, he was very glad to hear the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Graham, because unless there was an amendment the 
true feeling of the meeting could never be tested. Mr, Graham was as 
much entitled to hold an opinion as any one else, and it was grati- 
fying to be able to state that this meeting gave him a patient and 
attentive hearing. (/VNo,” and laughter.) Mr. McLean read a 
quotation from a speech by Hr. Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow, whose 
free-trade principles had never been questioned, to show that 
Mr. Graham was under a wrong impression in thinking that a 
countervailing duty would interfere with free-trade principles. 
He might refer to the opinions of other free-traders, such as Mr. 
Huncan M’Laren, Mr. Samuel Morley, and Sir John Lubbock. He 
would remind the meeting that a countervailing duty was no new 
thing in this country. It was not only not a new thing, but it was 
in operation, and was quite iu accordance with the commercial 
policy of this country. The Commissioners of Inland Eevenue in 
1870 adopted a conntervailing duty of 5d. per gallon, so as to place 
Eritish and foreign spirits on an equal footing. The same thing 
was done in the case of tobacco and cigars. It was thus shown 
that free trade principles and a countervailing duty were quite in 
accordance with each other. More than that, the remedy of the 
counfiervailing duty would simply restore matters to the position 
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that tliey would be in were there no bounty, and there would 
therefore be a return to free trade, instead of, as in the reciprocity 
case, an aggravation of protection, (Applause.) He would now 
refer to a letter which had appeared in the Telegraph of that day, 
signed More Light,” and referring to some former remarks of his. 
Perhaps it was Sugg’s patent in the square that had suggested to 
this correspondent his nom ie plume. (Laughter.) However, from 
the tenoi^ of the letter it was evident that the correspondent stood 
greatly in need of more light, and he was glad that he had come 
forward to ask for it. The correspondent (said Mr. McLean) calls 
in question the statement made by me that 36 loaf sugar refineries, 
which were working in this country, were all now shut up, with 
the exception of one. He wants to know where they are situated. 
Well, they were situated as follows : — ^In London there are 25 ; 
in Hull there is 1 j in Sheffield there is 1 ; in Plymouth there are 
2; in Liverpool there are 2; and in Bristol there are 4. And 
without at all putting myself forward as an expert arithmetician, 
according to my humble calculation that is 35, and the one that is 
working is 36, (Applause.) I do not know whether that will 
satisfy the correspondent or not. If it does not satisfy him he is 
perfectly at liberty to correspond with me, either through the 
columns of the local papers or by private eommunication, and I 
will be very bappy not only to illuminate him, but also to electrify 
him on that subject. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Hichabb Huxr, of Bristol, in seconding the resolution, said : 

* ^ He was not sent there, as the friend who had moved the amentlment 
has said, to scour the country over, and force a system of reciprocity 
and protection upon the people ; far from it. He had been sent 
there to assist in removing what had been designated, and rightly 
so, one of the greatest plague-spots that ever disgraced Continental 
Europe.” In proof of his assertion, he went into a mass of 
statistics, in which we are unable to follow him for want of space . 
He concluded by explaining the difierence between reciprocity 
(which protectionists were calHng for) and a countervailing duty, 
which would simply euable them to compete ou fair terms with 
their coutiaental rivals— adding, that if they could not then do so. 
successfully, the whole of the trade in this country must die. 
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Mr. Egbert Morris els’, LeitE Custom House^ who spoke from the 
hoxes, said he would like to ask Mr. Hunt when the bounty that 
he complamed of was first established, and also what was the cost 
of working a sugar house in Erance, as compared with working a 
sugar house in Grreenock ? 

Mr. Htj 2 it said that if he were a sugar refiner, which he was not, 
but only a cooper, he might be able to answer the question. It 
was not part of his business to inquire into an employer’s affairs ; 
but he might tell the gentleman, for his information, that the 
bounties originated in 1861, and had been in existence ever since. 
In 1871, in order to make np the great war indemnity, the duties 
were doubled, and it was since then that the destruction of this 
country’s industry had taken place. 

Mr. Morrisox thought that when a gentleman came to debate a 
question he should be acquainted with all the details. He held 
that it was not the bounties at all that had caused the destruction 
he spoke of. He held it was caused by this country giving freo 
trade to all the nations of the earth, while the nations of the earth 
would not give free trade in return. It was a one-sided free trade. 
(Applause.) If they were- to protect the sugar trade they would 
also have to do the same for paper, glass, pianos, shoenails, or any 
other trade. [Mr. Morrison’ was at this stage received wnth cries 
of '^Platform,” and he at once proceeded thither.] 

The Chairmax : To be in order, Mr. Morrison, I suppose yon 
axe going to move an amendment. 

Mr. Morrisox said he had as great an interest in this matter as 
any sugar refiner in Greenock. He happened to be here, but had 
no intention of attending the meeting, and it was only in passing 
on the way to the Post Oifice that he heard there was a meeting 
on the sugar bounties question ; and it was such a sweet subject, 
and he had such a great interest in it, that he wished to be 
enlightened. But he might tell them that if they put a duty on 
sugar, they must of necessity put , a duty on every other manufac- 
ture. They should not give protection to the sugar refiners any 
more than they would give it to the paper manufacturers. 
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Mr. Mobrison : Half a minute, if you please ; and then you can 
come liere and say what you wish. He would show them that the 
paper trade had far more cause to complain than the sugar trade. 
The paper trade, before it could import rags from Belguim, Holland, 
or Erance, must pay 10 per cent, of an export duty. Their paper 
works paid freight into Leith, or other places, upon the rags ; then 
they were made into paper at those places, and sent back to the 
continent again, and they hacl to pay 20 or 30 per cent, of duty 
on the paper going into Trance, Belgium, and Holland, while this 
country took in the paper of the continental countries without 
their paying a farthing of duty. Was that right ? (Yoices : 

The CnArRMAN : Mr. Maxwell is going to moye an amendment, 
and I would like to give him the opportunity. 

Mr. Mobeison : Give him the opportunity after I am done. 
(Applause, and hisses.) Mr. Morrison then proceeded to give his 
opinion that it was not the bounties, but the abolition of our own 
sugar duties, which had afforded a little protection, together with 
the fact that the French could work at a lower cost ; that other 
English manufacturers were suffering from the same cause, and, 
until this was put right, neither the sugar nor any trade (English, 
of course) would ever prosper. 

The CuAiEMAN said he had allowed Mr. Morrison to make Ms 
speech because he was an old Greenock man, and interested in the 
question. He had only to say that if paper manufacturers were in 
the same position as sugar refiners, then both should go together, 
and try to get the amendment made. (Applause.) Two hlacks 
won’t make a white. 

Mr. Bayed Maxwexl moved, as an amendment, That this meet- 
ing resolve to give no countenance either to reciprocity or to 
countervailing duties.” He did bo, first, because it would he 
setting a precedent to other manufacturers to act similarly uuder 
similar circumstances. Secondly, because it imposed a tax upon 
the necessaries of life wMch working men use very largely every 
day. The money gained hy the countervailing duty goes into the 
pockets of the sugar refiners — — while on the other hand it 
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does not add one penny to the working man’s wages, Masters are, 
to use a phrase that had been nsed that night, dealing with work- 
men upon the principle of supply and demand ; and if they could 
get a man for 15s. they would not give him 20s., no mattes how 
much he made upon the sugar. (Applause.) Their friends had 
spoken as if reciprocity and countervailing duties were two different 
things. He was very glad they had come from England to teach 
us the meaning of words. (Laughter.) He held that reciprocity 
signified to take and give and if they put a conntervaihng 
duty irpon sugar, he asked was it not giving to the one nation 
what the Erench people gave to the other ? (Applause. ) So that, 
after all, reciprocity and countervailing duty are but one and the 
same thing in his estimation. (^^Ho.”) Again, they were told 
by one of the speakers that the working men paid him to come 
here and teach us our duty. He (Mr. Maxwell) should like to 
know what working men paid him for that purpose ? He should 
say they had plenty of money who did it. (Laughter and 
applause.) Another speaker said the French system was a bad 
one, and yet wished us to intimate their lorinciples. He would 
conclude by proposing the amendment. (Applause and hisses.) 

The PnovosT asked if the amendment was seconded, and the 
inquiry wns received with cries of ^^ Ho, no ! ” He then declared 
the resolution carried. 

Mr. ToirKO, cooper, proposed : That this meeting resolve that 
copies of the foregoing resolutions, signed by the chairman, be 
forwarded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. James Stewart, M.P. for the burgh.” Mr. Morrison seemed 
to he wanting to go further than they did 

The Pkovobt : He is an old Tory I am afmid. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Town (continuing) said he would give Mr. Morrieon his 
support and sympathy in anything he might do for the benefit of 
of the businesses which were suffering from foreign aggression, 

Mr. M^Kixnon, Glasgow, seconded the motion. The Goyem- 
mehts of the last fifteen years had all (he said) sympathised with 
the planters in the "West Indian colonies and the sugar refiners of 
England, and he had no hesitation in saying that there must have 
been some good reason for their sympathy. 
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Tlie resoliition was earned unaiiimotisly. 

The Pbotost said that as chairman of the meeting, he would be 
glad to sign the resolutions and forward them to the proper quarter. 
(Applgiise.) Mr. Morrison^s statement just showed how difficult 
it was sometimes to do a good thing for one trade without having 
others brought up which might also have a good case.’ Ho doubt 
everybody was agreed that the bounty system was tliorouglily bad, 
and Mr. Hunt showed clearly that Mr. Morrison was mistaken in 
his ideas. Mr. Morrison, for instance, said the Ereneh bounties 
had been a long time in existence, and Mr. Hnnt pointed out that 
after the war with Germany the bounty was doubled in France. 
This country coiild compete against £ l per ton, or even against £2 
per ton, because we have advantages which the French do not 
possess, such as abundance of coals, and water in great abundance, 
But if the bounty was £3 or £4, they could not compete against 
such a sum. He (the Provost) thought they had a great grievance, 
and they should do all they could to get it remedied ; hut whether 
it should by a countervailing duty he was not prepared to say* 
Mr. Morrison, as they saw, would put a duty on goods coming from 
other countries, but then Mr. Morrison was one of those old- 
fashioned Tories — (laughter) — that thought all goods should be 
taxed. He (the Provost) did not think that. He thought, on the 
contrary, that all goods should be £ree^ — (hear, hear) — and that 
they should not be saddled with these bounties. (Applause.) But 
as to the best way of settling the question, he would leave that to 
Parliament. He did not think that suggested in the resolutions 
was the best, but as the meeting had decided emphatically in 
favour of the resolutions, he would sign them. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. MHelxae, votes of thanks were passed to 
the speakers and to the Provost for presiding, ‘'three cheers 
being given for the Provost. 

The Ckaieman acknowledged the compliment, which dosed the 
proceedings. 
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^^G-ILL’S PEOCESS EOE DEEECATIHG- CAHE-JHICE 
BY GALYAHISM” 


Tlie experiment in sngar making by Gill’s Process ” tried last 
'week on ^^eelandia, Wakenaan, was not as successful as tli© 
gentleman wbo invented tbe process made sure it would be, but it 
was not sucb a decided failure as were the f oi'mer experiments in 
connection with the same process tried some years ago in this 
colony, and the gentlemen — (Mr. Williams, the Sugar Chemist at 
Bel Air, Mr. Bellairs, Mr. Stephenson of Pin. Hague) — who 
superintended this the latest experiment are convinced that the 
invention is not without merit, and that it is Capable of being 
modified and converted into a valuable system of sugar manufac- 
ture, possessiug as it does unmistakable elements of success. The 
gi*eat drawback to the success of the experiment just over, was the 
imperfection of the apparatus in which the galvanic battery is 
placed. The bottom of the separator ”, or tank is covered with 

sand through which the juice, after being charged by the battery, 
has to percolate, but, in practice, it was found that the percolation 
was far too slow to keep time with the quantity of juice admitted, 
and the consequence was an almost constant overfiow of the tank, 
and — equally as troublesome — -a displacement of the sand Tiy the 
large quantity of juice forcing its way through. The sand also 
would require to be changed very often, for the impurities it 
gathers in a very short time render it liable to produce a deleterious 
eifect upon the juice by creating acidity in it. Juice which had 
been left in the tank for 19^ hours, although covered with oil,— 
this being Mr. Gill’ s prescription to keep the juice sweet, was vsry 
acid and in a state of active fermentation. Its density was 8 6 
glucose 0%55 per gall. (55 grammes per litre) and it was too acid 
to defecate for polarisation. To obviate the overflowing of the 
Separators in the way we have described, the conductors of the 
experiment had them raised on bricks and had sand added to a higher 
level, so as to assist the filtration, but the result was still the same. 
The experiment was begun on the afternoon of the 16th, five 
clarifiers being filled that night, but it was found necessary to give 
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24 pints of cream of lime equal to 6 lbs. of Bristol hand-picked 
lime to each of these clarifiers, in consequence of the extreme 
acidity exhibited by litmus. In the early part of the same day, 
the same clarifiers of juice from similar canoa treated by sulphurous 
gas required only 20 pints of similar cream of lime to produce a 
neutral temper, Hext morning the grinding waa resumed and 25 
clarifiers were filled, the total number for both days being 30, vk., 
22 containing 800 gallons each, and 8 containing 700 gallons each, 
or 23,200 gallons in all. The juice of this second grinding, was 
not limed.” The juice obtained from the canes was slightly acid 
and in good condition, and when tested showed an average of 9’ 7 
Beaume, density; the polarisation showing 1*58 lb. of crystalli- 
sable sugar and the glucose *08 Ih. per gallon, or 158 grammes per 
litre of crystallisahle sugar and 8 grammes per litre of glucose. 
The morning after the first spell of grinding, the liquor sent down 
to the copper wall showed an acid reaction in first teaohe, less acid 
in second teache, and the condition of the grand copper was similar 
to that of first teache. The density of the 1st copper was 16*8, 
polarisation 2*888 lbs. crystallisahle sugar to the gallon, or 288’8 
grammes per litre; 2nd teache density 15* and pol; 2*545, or 254*5 
grammes; and grand copper, density 12*8 and pol: 2*159, or 215*9 
grammes. The syrup of the five ^ Mimed” clarifiers, when taken 
ofi copper wall to syrup suhsiders, showing a density of 19*7 and 
polarised 3'454 Ihs. to the gall. The average density of the syrup 
of the grinding on both days was 15* B. The number of gallons 
of juice treated was, as we have already mentioned, 23,200, the 
average polarisation of which was 1*58 lbs, per gallons 3 6, 656 lbs. 
of sugar and the actual result was a return in sugar of ten 
hogsheads and 4 hiis. with a nett aggregate of 19,802 lbs. or say 
54 per cent, of the polariscope reading, the juice used being at the 
rate of 2209 gallons per hhd, or *85 lbs. per gallon. The molasses 
filled 13 puncheons and 1 brL, the net weight being 16,409 lbs. 
With regard to the quality of the sugar made, we understand it 
was of anything hut a Buperior grade, and that same of it was 
decidedly inferior. It would have been interesting if the experi- 
ment could have been repeated under certain alteratibns which 
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suggested themselves to the conductors^ hut it is a seiious matter 
to experiment with the large pans used on an estate of the size of 
Eeelandia, one strike giving about eight tons of sugar, the market 
value oi which would be a large amount to lose if the experiment 
went wrong. The experimenters were veiy anxious to have tried 
the result of reboiling the molasses, as Mr. Gill says that can be 
done again and again, but it was not convenient for them to do bo. 
If Mr. GiU determines after he reads the report of this latest 
experiment to call upon his planter friends to give his process yet 
another trial, he ought to seek out the owner of a small estate 
where a series of experiments could he conducted with less labour 
and expense than on a large estate. He would do well too, to get 
a careful scientidc sugar manufacturer, such as Mr. Williams has 
proved himself to he, to conduct the experiments. One thing Mr. 
Gill should clearly understand, and that is that there is no bigoted 
opposition to his process amongst the planters of this land. If his 
invention can he conclusively shown to be capable of making the 
best quality of sugar at a cheaper rate than by any of the processes 
now in use, he may rest assured that it will be speedily and 
extensively adopted . — Demerar a Royal Gazette. 


A EEW BEMAEKS SUGGESTED BY THE PBECEDIYG 
EEPOET OH GILDS PEOCESS. 


A picture that "is a picture, must undoubtedly have shadows in 
it. 

A picture that is all in light, — says Doctor Wooloot, 

What a thing, a very fright, 

So let some darkness be displayed, 

And learn to balance well with shade. 

Shadows help US to appreciate the approach to perfection. Some 
shadows are laid on with the bold dash by the master-hand of 
experience, other shadows may be indistiuct, tentative, insufflcient, 
betraying the indecision of the artist in conception, possibly iii 
execution, either or both, yet so skilfully treated generally, as to 
invite, and deserve, a little retouching. 
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There is a picture,, a noYelty in a Demerara newspaper/ drawn, 
engraved, and almost finished in the best style. Those lights and 
shadows consist in a masterly command of detail on a novel 
subject. 

As the shadows bring out the picture,” they may as well 
deserve our primary attention, and possibly a little ''touching up’^ 
may be an advantage to all concerned: it may impart firmness, or 
should not be touched. Men who are interested in this picture 
will give precedence to the shadows when considering it. Ve thus 
find ourselves in the same boat without the possibility of pre- 
sumption. 

This picture has a title, or name, ''The Gill’s Process.” "We 
proceed at once to abandon metaphor, to arrive at some of those 
conclusive facts which are recorded in that elaborately skilful 
report on this said process. 

It is the report on a first effort with a decided novelty. Its 
details may not be lively to the vulgar taste ; they must be devoid 
of that flowing force of habit which distinguishes long practice. 
Every effort may be cautiously tentative, until we see those who 
conduct the experiment improving by practice. They are per- 
fectly familiar with the old process, in fact, none know it better ; 
now they are on a path hitherto untrodden by them, and accordingly 
watch for and record everything as they pass along, to become so 
many possible landmarks to help them on then next journey, if 
facts should happen to invite them, or they might qualify rejection. 

Their first day at this work, was but the remaining half a day, 
and this their first attempt to treat the cane- juice by a new process 
was, no doubt, distinguished by cautiousness, if not hesitancy, and 
great circumspection. Occasional omission could naturally beget 
fermentation, then acidity followed, which had to he corrected by 
addingthe miserable lime, thus unintentionally laying the foundation 
on which molasses is built. Prom this, and more, it is clear that as 
we succeed in preventing fermentation by this process, so may we 
prevent molasses by avoiding the necessity for lime. This valu- 
able lesson was practically enforced the next day, when the process 
was carried out in its integrity ; no fermentation permitted, no 
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acidity aimoyed tkem, and no lime used, because none was req^uired 
tlirougbout tbat day, altbougb some 15 or 16 thousand gallons of 
cane-juice were tbat day clarified. Here was silenced the vulgar 
error that it is impossible to make sugar without lime ; and at the 
same time the value and importance of this process were distinctly 
established to supersede its pernicious use. 

It were well if lime in cane-juice did no more than correct 
acidity. Lime also dissolves those well-known impurities which are 
in cane-juice^ to accumulate, entangle, combine with, and rob the 
planter of almost as much sugar as he sells. It must be but a 
poor consolation to gain molasses at the expense of sugar. 

This was no laboratory experiment. In that day and a half 
they worked over no less than 23,200 gallons of cane-juice, and 
they realised 19,802 lbs., or 54 per cent, of the polariscopic 
reading of contained sugar, filling ten hogsheads and four barrels. 
This large experiment was undertaken at Zeelandia, Wakenaam, 
one of the extensive plantations of Quintin Hogg, Esquire, in 
Bemerara. The trial was conducted by Mr. Eellairs, whom 
report places in the front rank of the best sugar-makers in the 
"West Indies ; also Mr. Charles I^Villiams, the sugar chemist on Mr. 
Quintin Hogg’s estate, Bel Air; and Mr. W. Stephenson, who has been 
these many years the manager at Plantation Hague, "West Coast, 
Theae'undoubted judges of the practical and the theoretical manufac- 
ture of sugar, as popularly understood, were careful in frequently 
ooUeoting data to assist their judgment. The sceptic can consult 
those data with pleasure, a pleasure possibly so iutense as to 
obscure the judgment which those judges pronounced and recorded 
in these words, that they are convinced that the invention is not 
without merit, and that it is capable of being modified and 
converted into a valuable system of sugar manufacture, possess- 
^‘ ing as it does unmistakable elements of success.” Of course 
the whole ^hnport” is consistent with its part, however, distracting 
may appear some of those interesting, tentative details which 
are absorbed in this definite conclusion. It appears likely that 
such an opinion, from such a soxu'ce, must satisfy the timi^J. 

* This item is still incomplete as will be explained. 


3 
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To the above is added: /^The great drawback to the 
‘‘ success of the exiceriment just over, was the imperfection of the 
“ apparatus.” It must be at once admitted that such a large 
volume of cane- juice as that very large mill afiorded, was not 
calculated for ; and it is to be regreted that those gentlemen did 
not call on some mechanic to enlarge the perforations, when the 
“ great drawback ” would have disappeared. 

There is claimed for this new process a greater sugar product. 
What are the facts ? Those 23,200 gallons of cane-jrxioe contained 
36,656 lbs. of sugar, and realized 19,802 lbs., or say 54 per cent., 
and ''the molasses filled 13 puncheons and 1 barrel, the net 
weight being 16,409 lbs.” Erom anything that appears to the 
contrary, it is likely that the force of habit gave this gratuitous 
name to the drainage which flowed “as usual” from the 
centrifugals, reminding ns of the old saw, that “he who 
drives fat oxen must himseK be fat.” They departed here 
slightly from their instructions, which suggested that those 
“drainings” should be sent at once into the pans on 

copper- wall ” to augment the sugar in the following charge. 
Possibly they desired to ascertain its saccharic value by a separate 
boiling, and so decide if those drainings were the old-fashioned 
wasteful molasses, or a rich syrup supersaturated with available 
sugar, capable of augmenting the total sugar product. The fact 
has been established that where we do not use lime when boiling 
cane -juice, without allowing it to ferment, we get no molasses. 
In point of fact, we have been repeatedly reminded that molasses 
is not a natural product, but an" error of manufacture. Dubrunfaut, 
among others, tells us this in plain woixls, and lie is admitted to 
have gone deeply in the manufacture of sugar. That mvmit also 
tells us that “ tlie syrup in the vacuum-pan yields at first, crystal- 
lisation about 50 per cent, of the sugar, an attempt to get more 
might induce caramelization.’”^ Again, he confirms our experienco 

* One of those who Bucceasfully adopt this process, overd:)oiled the 
contents of his vacuum -pan, and so obtained a solid mass of sugar free from 
molasses ; conBeq^uently that sugar had to be dissolved out, by adding water, 
occasioning delay. 
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■wHen he says that ‘' one pound of boiling water can dissolye only 
5 lbs. of sugar, and abandons 3 lbs. on cooling.” So then, it is 
clear, had there been no lime used during the day, hut the 
new process conducted in its integrity as on the second day, when 
no lime was used because none was required, those 16,409 lbs, of 
supersaturated drainage might have afforded 14,000 lbs. of sugar 
to complete the sugar-product. As it is, those casks of so-called 
“molasses,” whenever examined, wiU he found lined with sugar crys- 
tals which were deposited there in abundance on the cooling of the 
contained drainage. As “it was not convenient” for them to bo£ 
it, the total sugar-product cannot be determined until the drainage 
sugar has been in the scales. All this would doubtless have been 
ascertained but for the design to accumulate these drainings, to 
determine their separate value by means of the vacuum-pan, 
which disposes of eight tons of sugar at a charge. 

There is no occasion for fear about acidity so long as the 
“instructions ” are complied with, which is an easy task whenever 
this process gets into full swing. The greater difficulty is to forget 
those old notions which have “grown with their growth.” 
Whoever will may do so. 

In a word, the aim is to benefit the owners by increasing 
the sugar product of their plantations without materially 
increasing the current expense of production, and we are 
now told that in practice this process “possesses unmistakable 
“ elements of success.” When this new process was carried out in 
its integrity, on the second day, the quality of the sugar was all 
that could be desired.'^‘'' Any deviation in the treatment promptly 
proved that the process is not a toy to be played with. This 
fact showed itself in inferior sugar, which inferiority we see duly 
recorded. It must be regretted that it was not “ convenient ^^to 

^ TliG Eeport ” throws a shadow on the quality of th© sugar produced ; 
and a competent authority has decided the question. A sample of that same 
sugar was sent to the well-known house of Travers and Sons, soliciting their 
commercial opinion. Their reply was— “ The sample of Dememra crystals 
“ is fin© grocery sugar, and is worth 31 shillings for us to pay in the market 
“ at the present moment.” 
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decide the oue great x^oint, compared with which all else shrivels 
into insignificance — quality, of course, excepted. Planters cannot 
remain content with the play, when ‘tHamlet is left out by 
particular desire.” 

Whenever those 16,409 lbs. of so-called molasses, being now 
clarified,"^ and supersaturated with sugar — known as mother 
water ” by chemists — may be treated for sugar, wn shall find the 
gross product become, at least, five hogsheads oii^ shgab mobb than 

HAVE BEEN USITALDY OBTAINED FEOM A SIMIEAB aXTANTIIY AND UITALITY 

OF CANE- JUICE. Better results may be expected when this new 
clarifying process is in full swing, and the hitherto lost 46 per 
cent, of sugar — more or less, as instructions are comphecl with,— 
may be found utilised in the hogsheads. 

This report ” has certainly an official air about it, yet it is not 
signed. It might have been difficult to get two signatures to the 
report of an incomplete experiment, when the object for which the 
experiment was so generously x^^rmitted, remained to be decided, 
because it was not convenient ” to throw those dminings, as 
desired, into the boiling pans on copper wall.” 

This immature Eeport of an incomplete experiment tells of ‘‘no 
bigoted opposition.” This must he an unnecessary assurance 
when we know that the decision, by available facts— certainly not 
by opinions— awaits the ‘‘convenience” of those able experi- 
menters to complete the task which they have begun, and 
satisfactorily carried out so near to the end. Many planters are 
anxiously waiting for the result of such facts as may be contained 
in those casks of so-called molasses; whilst some are of opinion 
that there is no molasses in the casks. Therefore we wait for 
the remaining facts to complete this highly important experiment, 
whenever it may be convenient to afiord them. 

W. Eathoene Cjidl, 

4^, South Sill Fark^ JSmipstmd. 

The ;‘Beport’' tells where the slime was left behind in the tank ; it 
laid there incapable of mischief, being coagulated and precipitated as 
designed. 
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BRITISH STJGAR INDUSTRIES AND EOREION EXPORT 
BOUNTIES. 

We Kaye Toeen favoured with a Tiopy of a new pamphlet on the 
above subject by Mr. James L, Ohlson, Secretary of the West 
India Committee/ which contains a large amount of valuable 
information for all interests connected with the sugar trade, and 
indeed for the commercial community at large, for there are few 
branches of commerce which are not connected in some way or 
other in a commodity which stands second only in importance 
to corn. We may observe that Mr. Ohlson is the author of 
articles on Barbadoes, Grrenada, and British Gruiana, in the Ninth 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, The work consists of 
200 pages, 8vo., and is published by Messrs. Eield and Tuer, of 
50, Leadenhall Street, London. Price, 2s. 


THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION. 


W e learn from the Queenslander of October 1 8th, now to hand, that 
New South Wales , makes a notable and a successful effort to show 
what she is doing in the way of sugar production. One of the 
several trophies in the Queensland Court is made up of sugar-cane 
and sugar. It sta:i|i.s about 20 ft. high, of a conical form. It is 
made lip of forty cases, each holding about 50 lbs. of sugar. This 
sugar is taken from all parts of the colony. As the judging *' 
had yet to be done, any comments were deferred. 

In another part of the court a second trophy of sugar was 
erected which is topped by a number of large glass bottles contain- 
ing sugar from various plantations, and around the base are bags 
of sugar. In the New South Wales diidsion a very handsome 
trophy of sugar in bottles is erected by the Sydney Sugar Refining 
Company, all the samples being of New South Wales growth. 
They are very fine, and include all the varieties made and sold by 
that compauy. Eiji also put in an appearance as a sugar grower. 
She sent several samples of a rich grainy sugar, and a bundle of 

sugar-canes 18 ft. long. 
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GOFEOLITES AS A MANUEE. 


A Suffolk country clergyman (tke late Eev. J. S, Henslow) 
deeply imkued witli a love for natural history studies, ■while 
taking a seaside holiday with his family at Felixstow, had his 
attention arrested by certain dark coloured stones which were 
plentiful in the cliffs of that part of the Suffolk coast ; and under 
a belief (induced by his geological knowledge) that these stones 
might be petrified digested food of pre-adamite sharks and sea- 
lizards, he sent specimens to London for chemical examination. 
The result was favourable to his theory. Analysis brought out 
the important fact that these hlack pebbles, hitherto looked upon 
as worth no more than ordinary road gravel, or beach shingle, 
were largely composed of that ingredient so prized by agricul- 
turists — phosphate of lime. The next steps in the history of 
this discovery and its application were to coUeot these phos- 
phatic stones in large cj[uaatities, redxice them to powder in stone 
crushing mills, and then experiment with them as a substitute 
for guano. The success of these experiments was complete j 
and it may be said, in a few words, that the natural history 
knowledge, thus accidentally called forth in the course of a sea- 
side ramble, has laid the foundation of one of the most impor- 
tant applications of physical science in relation to national 
wealth that the 19th century has witnessed. Already this dis- 
covery has opened out new channels for the employment of 
human industry and labour. Thousands oif^he working popu- 
lation in the counties of Suffolk, Herts, and Cambridge are 
earning good and permanent wages by digging for pliosiDhatic 
stones, known agriculturally as coprolite.” Thanks to natural 
science and its happy application in the hands of a Suffolk cler- 
gyman, the landed proprietors in that part of the country now 
know that those long neglected pebbles may be exchanged for 
gold. They can hardly have received, up to this time, less than 
one million pounds sterling, as rent or royalty for coprolite 
digging. And the exchange of these stones, for gold on the 
one hand, and on the other, the conversion of these stones into 
bread, may be carried hereafter to an extent which no on© can 
foresee, and reach an importance which, as the population of 
the world augments, we can hardly in this day appreciate. — 
Edw. Oharlesworth, on Natwral B:iHtnry m m elmimi m Bohod 
Teaching-'*^ 
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YIELD OF CANE FIELDS ON HAWAII. 


To THE Ehitoe oe The Sttoar Oaxe.’’ 

Hear Sir, 

Capital and labour is still the cry for developing the agricul- 
tural resources of these islands, and it is a matter of wonderment 
to many — perhaps the unintiated — why with the heavy yields of 
the cane lands of this group that the former should be so slow in 
coming forward for investment, which, if at hand, would induce 
the latter. This has been the cry for some time past, and it has 
occurred to me, that the assertions of our cane yields, extraordinary 
or otherwise, should be placed before the world for comparison 
with the yields of other countries, that they may judge whereof 
we speak. 

The following article from the P. C. Advertiser of this place on 
this subject will be opportune, and from the known care and 
experience of the writer, the same may he relied upon for their 
accuracy : — 

“ It is a long time since I have given any sugar statistics to the 
press. Indeed so many new fields with extraordinary yields have 
been reported, that we almost feel that anything less than four or 
five tons to the acre wrill hardly pay for the working ; the follow- 
ing will he interesting to sugar planters, though others may be 
able to report larger yields. Adjacent to the sugar-mill buildings 
of the Kohala Sugar Company lies a field of nearly 200 acres, 
from which the third crop is now being taken. The first crop 
yielded from 2^ to 3 tons per acre, common white cane. The 
second crop a few pounds short of 4 tons per acre, Lahaina cane. 
Of the third or present crop, some time since, twenty acres had 
been taken ofi, and with a result of a few pounds less than 7 tons 
per acre. The manager says the prospect is that the average yield 
of the whole field will be 6 tons to the acre. The juice stands at 
10° Heanm6. In 187 6 a field of 200 acres, second or third crop, 
plant cane, yielded 1000 tons of sugar. In 1877, 226 acres, hein^ 
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second or tHrd crop, plant cane, yielded lOGOf tons of sugar. 
These yields I think haye all come from Lahaina cane. 

The land has not been manured, hut is allowed to lie between 
the last cropping aiicT replanting, about three years with cattle 
turned in. This year from 75 acres of 1st rattoons 3^ tons per 
acre have been taken. 

The manager weighed 10 loads of 1st rattoon cane and foniid it 
to be 53,260 lbs., which produced 5^ McOnie clarifiers of 500 
Imperial, or 600 wine gallons each, and yielded lOlOJ lbs. to the 
clarifier. 

The field from which this was taken contained 91 acres, and the 
average yield of sugar was lOOlJ Ihs. to the clarifier. The juice 
stood at a density of 10J° Beaume. 

The yield of sugar indicated by the above is a small fraction 
over 1 lb. of sugar to 10 lbs. of cane. 

AVatson, of Mirlees, Tait & Watson, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
who has travelled extensively in sugar growing countries, says that 
the richest cane he has found is in Eemerara, where he foxmd cane 
weighing 10 2% English tons, making one English ton of sugar, 
which is a fraction over of a pound of sugar to each 10 
pounds of cane. I do not know what was the density of the 
Hemerara juice — probably about the same. 

‘^ Another fact bearing more upon the advantage of perfect 
machinery has come under my notice, which will be of interest to 
those engaged in sugar culture. The foregoing yield of sugar is 
something over 26^ ounces to the wine gallon, juice standing 10J°. 
The machinery is quite complete, the evaporation being commenced 
in the open steam train and finished in the vacuum pan. Whilst 
in another case with entire open steam train and open fire, wfith 
juice standing at 10°, the yield was hut 19 ounces to the wine 
gallon. Huch of the diiference in the yield was no doubt due to 
the difference in the machinery, though probably not all. 

' ‘ The latter standing lower would not yield quite as much 
under the same favourable circumstances, but the difference in a 
crop of 1000 tons would be enough to go far towards sup jilying 
the more perfect machinery, 4^ ^ 
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As tlie yield of tEe juice cooked iu tke vacmim pau aboTe named 
was so mucli greater than juice of nearly tke same density cooked 
in tke open train, by steam and open fire, tke difference in favour 
of tke vacuum pan being full 37 per cent., it would be interesting 
to bear from otkers wko have had experience wkat tkeir observa- 
tion kas been in tkis matter. Tke vacuum pan, it is conceded, 
will give a better yield and ligkter colour tkan tke open train, and 
an approximation, even, to tke actual gain by its use would form 
reliable data to guide tke planter as to tke expediency of substitu- 
ting it for tke less expensive open train. Eacts tending to skow 
tke advantage of tke one over tke other will be useful to our 
planters, and I hope that any suck may be given to tke press f or 
tke public benefit. 

‘ ‘ Truly yours, 

S. H. Castle.’’ 

Since tke above was publisked, otker reports kave been given of 
large yields, but as no figures for reliable data are at kand to skow 
tke same, I do not include them. 

It would favour many readers of your magazine here, if writers 
fi'om different parts will give tkrougk your pages a few data for 
guidance as suggested by tke f oregoing article. 

Yours truly, 

Thomas G. Theitm:. 


The Tragm GemliafU Zeiiung states that Professor Loewen, of 
Breslau, has discovered a process whereby tke employment of lime 
and animal charcoal can be dispensed with in the manufacture of 
beet sugar. By one single operation a perfectly clear and colour- 
less juice is obtained, wkick yields crystallized sugar direct upon 
evaporation. Scarcely any molasses is left behind, the sugar in 
the juice being almost all recovered in the shape of crystals without 
appreciable loss. This discovery is considered likely to effect a 
perfect’ revolution in tke process of beet sugar manufacture. 
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MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Commumcated by George Dayies, C.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Mancbester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

4761. Dugald MadEachran, of Greenock, in the county of Renfrew, 
North Britain. Imprommenis in the mamifaeture of sugar and saccharine 
syrups, and in the apparatus to he employed therein, 

4795. John Henry Johnson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex. 
Improvements in or connected with centrifugal machines employed in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, {A communication from' Albert Fesca, of Berlin, Germany.) 

4831. John Henry Johnson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex. 
Improvements in the preparation and treatment of saccharine substances and com- 
pounds, and in the appa7’atus employed therein. (A communication from Moriz 
Weinrioh, of Vienna, Austria.) 

4995. Johann Kroog, of Halle-on-the-Saale, Prussia. An improved 
filtering apparatus, 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

1769. Henry Edward Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex. 
Improvements in the manufacture of filter plates, (A communication from A. 
L, G. Dehne, of Halle-on-the-Saale, Germany.) This invention consists in 
the manufacture of filter plates by employing molten metal (sueh as tin, 
zinc, lead, iron, &c.,) as a binding material, for disintegrated filtering sub- 
stances, which will not form a fusion with the molted metal, such as ashes, 
coke, slag, charcoal, gravel, and other similar materials. 

1783. Friedrich Carl Glaser, of No. 92, Linden Strasse, Berlin. 
Imp7'ovements in the mmmfacture of sugar. (A communication from F. 
Sohmalhein, of Cologne, Prussia.) This is a process for obtaining sugar in 
cubea, blocks, flat cakes, and prisms ; it is, briefly, as follows : — The material 
composing the loaves is produced in the ordinary manner, filled into small 
conical moulds, having proportionately short apexes, and then treated as 
usual, until it is carried to the filtering hatteries. There the loaves are 
deprived of the greater part of their moisture, and then turned out of their 
moulds, not to be taken to the drying room, as hitherto, hut to he delivered 
in this imdried state to the machines, whieh cut them into blocks, flat cakes, 
or strips. These cut, and still moist pieces, are then dried in a steam or hot- 
air drying apparatus, or in ordinary drying rooms, after wMch they may he 
delivered to the trade, or previously cut into cubes or prisms. By these 
means, the int ernal structure of the sugar is kept intact, and the cubes, &c., 
are very perfect. 
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1869. Alexander Scott, Jun., Joseph Duncan Scott, and Thomas 
Eobertson Ogilvie, of Greenock, in tlie county of Renfrew, Nortli Britain. 
Improvements in purifying saccharine siihstances. In carrying out this inyen- 
tion in the case of saccharine suhstances Gontaining comparatively large 
(juantitiee of potash or other bases or their salts, the said substance, in the 
condition of a syrup, is run into a closed cylindrical iron vessel, furnished 
with stirring gear, into which has been previously poured a suitable 
(Quantity of alcohol, mixed with sulphuric acid. The mixture is stirred for 
about an hour, and the base will be precipitated and fall to the bottom in the 
form of sulphates ; the liq[uor is left at rest for about six hours. The super- 
natant liquid is then decanted, and the remaining liquor obtained from the 
precipitate by filter press or other known means. The sales are then sub- 
mitted to heat, to recover any adhering alcohol. When the liquor thus 
obtained contains further organic impurities j^recipitable by lime in presence 
of alcohol, it is run into a vessel similar to the first, and therein mixed with 
as much lime as w'ill impart a slight alkaline reaction. The liquor is left 
at rest, and decanted and separated as before. Instead of, or after this 
second process, when the liquor contains impurities not precipitable by lime, 
a third process is employed. The liquor is run into a mixing vessel similar 
to those above-mentioned, and diluted wdth water and sufficient lime [say 
about four parts by weight of newly slaked lima to every ten parts of 
undiluted syrup) is added to form tribasic sucrate of lime with the sugar 
present. The sucrate of lime, after decantation of the sup ern ant impure 
liquor, is washed with alcohol or water, and, after separation of the adhering 
alcohol, may be used for the defecation of saccharine juices, or the sugar 
may be separated from tbe lime by any known means. Another process 
may be substituted for that first mentioned, if the substance to be treated is 
considered not to require treatment with sulphuric acid. About twice or 
thrice its volume of alcohol of a strength of 35 to 40 per cent, is added 
thereto, and, after well mixing, a sufficient quantity of lime is added to form 
tribasic sucrate of lime with the sugar present. The mixture is well 
agitated, until the sucrate separates in a granular condition. 

1902. Charles Heisch, of Mark Lane, London. An improved filUring 
Uoch. This block is formed by mixing ground pumice stone with pitch and 
tar, and after moulding the same, it is burnt, leaving nothing but a filtering 
block of pumice stone and carbon. Powdered wood or animal charcoal may 
also be added in the mixing of the composition. 

PBENCH. 

1 3 1 307. Legru. Mamifacturing and treating sacckarate cf lime, 

131316. De Loynes. Using comp‘’e&sed air for worMng jiim ptmps. 
131389. Mahoudeau. A turUne for dteohimng sugar hy 
131473. A diffusion mi for 
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GEEMAN. 

8157. O. C. W. BblcheUj of St. Louis, Missouri, (U.S.) An apparatus 
forfiUerinff sohitions of sugar and other liquids. 

8175. J. W. Klin GHAMMER, of Bruuswick. A hepsometer^ or apparatus 
for the boUing process in evaporating in vacuo. 

8316. A. Zbnisek and 0. Schmidt, of Dobrowitz (Bohemia). Obtaining 
sugar from the syrups and molasses of beet and cane sugar works. 

8311. J. W. Klinghammeb, of Brunswick. Obtaining dry lime of molasses 
with but little lime, 

ITALIAN. 

9. E, Ruellb, of Paris. A continuous rotary kiln for reviving animal black 
and other substances. 

74. M. Weini^ich, of Yxsnna. ^Preparing and treating saccharate of lime 
(of molasses or syrup) by the previous formation of a compound of molasses ivith 
the lime in the shape of sand^ and by macerating the latter ivith alcohol, 

75. F. Loewig, of Dresden. Obtaining beet and cam sugar, molasses, and 
other resicUm, and I'eviving at the same time the alumina spent therein. 

AMEEICAK. 

221806. Auguste A. Goubert, of New York, Assignor to the P. 0, 
Matthiesen and Wiechers Sugar Eefining Company, of Jersey City, New 
Jersey. Improvement in centrifugal liquoring apparatus. The invention con- 
sists in the combination of a sugar mould with a liqouring box provided 
with a clamp or clamps, whereby the box may be clamped upon the mould 
prior to their deposit in the basket of the centrifugal machine. 

221807. Auguste A. Goubert, of New York, Assignor to the Matthiessen 
and Wiechers Sugar Refining Company, of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Improvement in centrifugal liquoring apparatus. This invention consists in 
establishing in the outer portion of the basket a series of cells, separated from 
each other hy vertical walls projecting radiaUy from the rim of the basket 
towards the spindle, and provided at the top with a removable annular 
cover, composed of two or more pieces. The sugar moulds are deposited 
loosely in the cells, and their outer open faces bear against a quadrangular 
frame, to which a perforated diaphragm is fixed. This frame is loosely 
placed in the mouth of the cell, adjoining the rim, and has its outer hearing 
upon a gasket of elastic material affixed to the inner face of a shoulder, the 
sides of which are formed by projections from the division walla, the bottom 
by an upward projection from the floor, andL the top by a bar extending 
across the upper outer end of the cell. An annular collecting chamber is 
provided beneath the floor of the basket, into which any excess of liquor 
remaining in the basket can he drained, 

221893- Auguste A, Gouber,t, of New York, Assignor to the Matthiessen 
and Wiechers Sugar Refining Company, of Jersey City, Improvement in 
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apparatus for liqmring sugar in centrifugal machines. This is a device for 
simultaneously, by one motion, pressing the liquoring boxes outwards 
against the sugar-moulds, so as to prevent the escape of the white liquor 
otherwise than through the sugar, and by the reverse motion freeing the 
moulds so that they can be withdrawn from the machine. The boxes are 
fixed to a diametrically or vertically expanding chamber arranged round the 
spindle, filled with a fluid and provided with a moveable plunger which, 
when forced into the chamber, causes the fluid to' expand the same and press 
the boxes outwards against their moulds, and when withdrawn retracts the 
expansible parts of the chamber and releases the moulds. 

221894. Fuanz 0. Matthiessen, of Irvington, New York. Improvement 
in centrifuged liquoring apparatus. This is a device for so packing the sugar- 
moulds in centrifugal liquoring apparatus that the liquor can only escape 
through the sugar. The floor of the basket is provided with packing strips 
of soft rubber, upon which the inner end of the bottom of each mould rests ; 
and the inner edge of the top of each mould is provided also with packing 
slips, which are affixed to the under side of an annular plate, which rests 
upon vertical standards affixed to the floor of the basket, and being firmly 
screwed thereto makes a tight joint with the moulds and prevents the escape 
of liquor over the top of the same. The vertical interstices between the 
adjacent moulds are closed by means of a packing strip affixed to the outer 
edge of a sliding plate moving in a radial path bet’ween suitable guide walls 
fixed to the floor of the basket. 

221895. Fuanz 0. Matthiessen, of Irvington, New York. Improwmmt 
in centrifuged liquoring apparatus. This is a device for simultaiiBOusly 
drawing the sugar moulds inwards tightly against elastic gaskets secured to 
the outer open faces of a series of stationary cells which communicate 
severally with the central reservoir of the machine. This arrangement also 
allows no liquor to escape otherwise than through the sugar in the moulds. 
A cam- wheel, operated by worm gear (the worm extending up through the 
hollow spindle of the machine), is provided with slots, in which work cani- 
pins, each of which carries a frame extending round a sugar mould. The 
slots in the cam -wheel are so arranged thafft when it is caused to revolve in 
the proper direction the pins draw the frames and the moulds inwards 
tightly against their respective cells. 

221896. E. Q,uimby, of Orange, New Jersey, Assignor to the 

F. 0. Matthiessen and Wiechers Sugar Beflning Company, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Improvement m centrifugal liquoring apparatm. This invention 
has the same object as the foi-egoing devices, and consists in forming the 
inner open faces of the moulds upon an incline, the top of the mould being 
made deeper than the bottom, and in providing a series of stationary cells in 
the central portion of the basket corresponding in number with the moulds. 
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the op on outer faces of the cells being outwardly and downwardly inclinecl 
upon an angle corresponding with that of the inner faces of the moulds, so 
as to make a tight joint therewith. 

221807. Edwabu E. Quimby, of Orange, New Jersey, Assignor to the 
F. 0. Mattiessen and Wiechers Sugar Eefining Co., of Jersey City, New 
Jersey- This invention consists in making the sides of the litiuoring boxes 
tapering from top to bottom, and in. providing inclined seats for tlie inner 
edges of the top, bottom, and sides of the liquoring boxes upon the outer 
edges of the top, bottom, and sides of an inner circle of stationary cells, the 
sides of which are formed by the inner portions of vertical walls extending 
radially inward from the periphery of the basket, so that the tapering boxes, 
when pressed fully down, are respectively wedged tightly against the inner 
edges of the top, bottom, and sides of the sugar moulds, and against the 
inclined seats formed by the stationery cells, the top of these cells being 
formed by an annular plate, which also is provided with a crank button for 
lifting or holding down each liquoring box. 

221898. Edwaed E. Quimby, of Orange, Assignor to the E. O. 
Matthiessen & Wiechers Sugar Eefining Co. Improvement in centrifugal 
liquoring apparatus. This device is similar to No. 221895 above noticed, 
but instead of drawing in the sugar moulds against the cells, the cam wheel 
forces the cells out against the sugar moulds, and by the reverse motion 
releases the same. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Cane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, “"and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SUGAR STATISTICS^GREaT BRITAIN. 

To Dec. 13th, 1879 and 1878. In Thousands of Tojss, to 
THE NEABBST Thousand, 



STOCKS. 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES. 


1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

1878. 

. 1879. 

1878. 

London . , 

, . 70 , 

. 43 

308 .. 

240 

283 ... 

292 

Liverpool 

... '34 . , 

. 21 

243 

186 

233 Vd 

,196 

Bristol . . 

■ 2 . 

. 2 

53 

43 

53 , . , 

43 

Clyde . . , . 

A , 32 ' ! 

. 33 

241 ,, 

236 

241 . . 

243. 

Total 

. . 138 

99 

845 

705 

810 

774 


Increase, , 

. 39 

Increase. , 

. 140 

Increase, 

. 36 
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Stocks OF Sugak in the Chief Maekets of the Woeld on the 
1st Hov., foe theee Yeaes, in thousanhs of 
TONS, TO the NEAEEST THOIJSANI), 


Great 

Britain. 

i 

France.: 

1 i 

Holland 

1 

Germany 

(Zollyerein) 

Q Op 

o 

> ^ 

^ Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

Total 

1877. 

160 

92 

i 

8 

! 

41 

i 

1 302 ’ 

282 

'i 

288 I 


CONSTOPTION OF SUGAE IN EtTEOPE FOB ThEEE YeAES, ENDING 

1st Hoy., IN thottsanes of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

! 

; : I.^S' 

1 CJ <D ' 

■ 1 'is 

France. Holland g ^ 

! : ® o ' 

1 i ^ ^ 

Five other 
entrepots. 

Total 

1S79. 

Total 
1878. 1 

Total i 
1877. 

980 

1 

1 : 

290 1 35 1 294 

i 

217 

1816 

1723 

1582 : 


Estimated Chop of Beet Root Shgae on the Continent of Eheope, 

FOE THE ENSUING S EASON, GOjVIPAEED WITH THAT OF THE THEEE 

PEEYiOTJS Seasons. 

(From TAcht's Monthly Circular.) 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78, 1876-77. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 300,000 . . 432,636 .. 398,132 243,295 

Germany (Zollyerein) 400,000 . . 420,684 . . 383j828 . . 291,204 
Anstro-Hnngary .... 365,000 . . 405,907 . . 330,792 . . 247,175 
Russia and Poland ,. 225,000 .. 215,000 . . 220,000 . . 250,000 

Belgium 50,000 . . 69,926 , . 63,075 . . 44,467 

Holland and other 

Countries. ..... 25,000 . , 30,000 . . 25,000 . , 25,000 

Total.. ....1,365,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AND PEOSPECTS OE THE STIGAE MAEKET. 


The raw sugar market has continued very inactive during the 
month, Eehnei’s, whose produce had declined from 3s. to 5s. per 
cwt. early in the month, being naturally unwilling, and we‘ may 
say unable, to meet the firm attitude of holders of raw sugar and 
speculators. In consequence, business has been restricted, and 
some refineries have closed, and until after the Christmas holidays 
we do not anticipate any change in the situation. 

The imports of the year, as compared with 1878, showed on the 
13th December last, an increase of 140,200 tons, as compared with 
the same period in 1878. 

The increase of deliveries over those of 1878, which last month 
stood at 44,305 tons, amounted on the 13th December to about 
36,600 tons. 

The stocks on the 15th December, in the United Kingdom, were 
about 38,100 tons in excess of those at the same date in 1878 ; our 
comparison last month gave an excess of 35,000 tons. 

As we anticipated, Mr. Licht has gradually been obliged to 
increase his estimate of the beet crop deficiency, which he now 
considers will show a falling off of 210,000 tons. He may still 
have to add another 40,000 tons to this estimate. 

Paris loaves are quoted 2s. per cwt. lower for the mouth, the 
price being about 5s. per cwt. higher than at the same time last 
year. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under:— 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 24s. 6d. to 25s., against 25s. 6d. to 
26s.; good to fine grocery, 26s. 6d. to 28s. 6d., against 27s. to 298. ; 
Martinique crystals, 30s. to 31s., against 31s. to 32s.; Ho. 12 
Havana, 26s. 6d. to 27s., against 27s. to 28s.; fair to good refining 
Cuba Muscovados, 21s. 6d. to 25s., against 25s. 6d. to 26a. ; 
middling to good brown Bahia, 21s. to 22s., against 228. to 23s. ; 
good to fine Pernambuco, 228. to 23s., against 23s. to 24s. ; Paris 
loaves, 31s. to Sis. 6d., against 33s. to SSs. 6d. 
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1^” The writers alone are responsible for their statements. 

For Tdbh of OontmtSi see opposite the last page of each Fuiriber, 

SCHEME EOE AH IHTEEHATIOHAL STJCAE 
COHYEHTIOH. 


Under tEe above title tbe Central Committee of Sugar Manufac- 
turers of Erance have issued a pamphlet of forty-two pages. 

The introduction explains how the French Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee have for many years demonstrated the existence, in most 
European countries, of export bounties on raw or refined sugars, 
while no such premium is obtained on Erench indigenous or colonial 
raw sugar. The Committee had constantly striven to obtain the 
suppression of these bounties. Erom the excess of the evil they 
trust that good may now come, the Austrian bounty having become 
so considerable, and so much in excess of those obtained m other 
countries, that the sugar producers in Holland and Belgium, 
together with the refiners in Erance, are now unanimous in 
demanding an international sugar Convention, which should have 
for its object the suppression of all bounties, and the application of 
a countervailing duty to any sugar which might still continue to 
receive one. 

The British colonial producers and refiners,- — as unprotected as 
the Erench producers, and suffering as much as they,— had moved 
their Government to institute an enquiry, and to seek for some 
means of putting an end to so vicious a state of things. This 
enquiry had been commenced, and delegates from the Erench Baw 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Committee had been examined before the 
Commission in London. Hever before had all parties been so 
disposed to come to an agreement ; which would, indeed, have been 

'■4 
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already entered into, were not tKe interrention of the Grovern- 
ments indispensable. The Committee had, therefore, considered it 
their duty to communicate these favourable circumstances to their 
Ministers, to the members of the French Extra-Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and to all hiterested in the industry. 

The object of the present publication, the introduction goes on 
to explain, is to put forward the documents necessary to a full 
understanding of the situation, and to refute certain objections in 
reference to the establishment of a countervailing duty. 

The Committee had demanded, and again demands, that the 
French Government should bring about, hy diplomatic action, an 
agreement on the bases indicated. The Committee believe that the 
time for action has come, and urgently pray their Government not 
to miss the opportunity. The British Parliament was about to 
reassemble, and there was reason to believe that the House of 
Commons would shortly take into consideration the report of its 
Commission of Enquiry, and act upon it. 

The Fi’ench kSiigar Manufacturers’ Committee desire that diplo- 
matic action should be taken before this occurs, so that it may he 
evident in England that no difficulty will be raised by the other 
Governments. 

The documents which constitute the remainder of the pamphlet, 
abstracts of which we propose to give in our next number, are as 
follows : — 

1. Petition of the Central Committee of French Sugar Manufac- 
turers. 

2. Extracts from the Minutes of the Sittings of the Committee. 

3. Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
English Parliamentary Committee. 

4. Declaration of the President of the Dutch Committee. 

5. Declaration of the President of the Belgian Committee. 

6. Petition of the Belgian Committee. 

7. Statement of the Austrian hounties. 

8. Statement of countervailing duties now existing in England. 

9. Proof that the most favoured nation clause” is not opposed 
to the estahlishraent of countervailing duties. 
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OBJECTIONS TO A COUNTEEYAILINO- DUTY 
CONSIDEEED. 


The imposition on sugars imported into this country mth a 
hounty of such a duty as shall he the fiscal equivalent of the hoiinty 
has been objected to on grounds partly economic and partly 
political. "We propose to show that these objections are not well 
founded. Premising that the interests of the consumer according 
to the principles of free trade require abstention on the part of the 
State from fiscal interference with the natural laws of compe- 
tition, the question arises whether the negative action of our 
own State in the presence of positive action by an outside 
State violating within our own territory the premised con- 
ditions, is valid on economic grounds or expedient on political 
ones. This question has, however, been determined by both 
Liberal and Conservative Administrations, and negative action 
has been deemed neither valid nor expedient. Mr. Grladstone, in 
1866, vindicated the Convention for the abolition of the foreign 
export bounties as the means of restoring perfect freedom of 
trade in the absence of those peculiar inducements.” It would^ 
therefore, seem that in the mind of this statesman some positive 
action on the part of onr State was both necessary on economic 
grounds and expedient on political ones. The present Adminis- 
tration in continuing negociations for the abolition of bounties 
have only follow^ed in the footsteps of their predecessors. The 
Government of this country having thus taken positive action 
against the bounty system, the advocates of the interests of the 
British home and colonial sugar industry are released from all 
necessity of arguing the ahstract question as to whether export 
bounties granted by foreign States arc or are not a national benefit. 
Eurthermore, the Government in their attempts to ah olish bounties 
have decided that the English consumer has no right to the artificial 
cheapness produced on our markets by foreigu export bounties, and 
that the British producer must not be Bubjeeted on his own 
markets to competition with subsidised imports. Thus far we may 
proceed unchallenged as to the correctness of our assertions by all 
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acquainted with the official records of this question. If, then, we 
demonstrate that the imposition of a countervailing duty against 
a foreign export bounty can have no other effect upon the 
interests of the consumer than the abolition of the bounties would 
have, and will possibly have an actual advantageous effect upon the 
interests of the taxpayers, the advocacy of such a duty cannot be 
impugned as in anywise contrary to the settled commercial policy 
of this country. The interests of the consumer can only be affected 
through market prices. Starting from a normal or free trade price 
level, the operation of a bounty to some out of many competitors on a 
common market will either leave imaffectecl or lower the normal price 
level. If such normal price level be unaffected, the whole amount 
of the bounty will have been retained by the bounty recipients to 
equalise their inferiority as producers as compared with the other 
competitors. If, however, the price level be lowered, the measure 
of its decrement from the normal level will correspond to the 
amount which the bounty recipients are able to sacrifice on the 
market, and the measure of their inferiority as producers will 
correspond to the amount of the difference between the actual 
bounty and the actual decrement from the free trade price level. 
How test the operation of a countervailing duty iu either case, in 
order to see whether such duty could by any possibility raise prices 
above the free trade level. The first of the two alternatives 
will supply the severest test. Competitors with the bounty 
necessary to them to its full amount, find themselves subjected to 
a customs’ duty, whilst competitors without a bounty enter the 
market dutyfree. Can such bounty recipients recover the duty 
or any portion of it from the consumer ? Certainly not ; because 
prices would be raised above the free trade level, yielding a profit 
higher than the natural one to all competitors entering duty free, 
which profit, by the inexorable laws of competition, would be 
lost on the market before it could be secured. In other words, 
notwithstanding the duty, prices would be adjusted by the com- 
petition of producers entering dutyfree, no element of the duty 
would enter such price adjustment, and the bounty recipients would 
exhaust their bounty in the payment of the duty, and ff excluded be 
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excluded from the market for the best and soundest of all reasons, 
viz., that the prices, -which the rest of the world unaided could take, 
were such as they could not : their iDferiority, not the duty, would 
be their only prohibition. Let us examine the other alternative 
by assuming that the decrement from the free trade level is et^ual 
to the amount of the bounty, and thus cover all intermediate con- 
ditions* In this latter case, the bounty recipient, not having re- 
quired the bounty, has had to sacrifice it in competition : but the 
duty prevents this by exhausting his bounty : prices rise to the 
normal level ; competitors with and without a bounty are equally 
relegated to a competition upon the basis of their minimum cost 
of production. It is therefore clear that a duty operating against 
a bounty is paid out of the bounty, and is not incident upon the 
consumer. Under no circumstances could the duty be incident 
both on the bounty and on the consumer. The ohjection therefore 
that such a duty taxes consumers for the benefit of producers 
is not well founded : on the contrary, such a duty taxes foreign 
tax payers so long as they are willing to be so taxed. The re- 
cipient state treats as revenue the tribute which flows from the 
revenue of the bounty-giving state. The bounty-giving state 
cannot complain : Volenti non Jit injuria. 

W. P. B. S, 

('To he continued.) 


GEEAT MEET^G IhT BAEBABOES 0^ THE SHGAE 
BOUNTY QUESTION 


A large meeting was held on the 25 th hTovember last in Bar- 
badoes, not only to hear what the workmen’s delegates, who had 
recently arrived, had to say on this qnestion, hut to afiord them 
an opportunity of hearing what those interested there in the matter 
had to say* Among those present upon the platform were the two 
workmen’s delegates, Messrs. Peters and Monteith ; Hr. Grant E. 
Thomas, ex-Presiclent of the island,* the Hon. J. G. Grant, (Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s legislative Council) ; Hon. G. C. Pile, Speaker 
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of the Assembly ; Conrad Beeves, Esq., Barrister-at-Law and M.C.P. ; 
J. T. G-reaves, Esq., M.C.P. ; J. E. Marsh, Esq., M.C.P. j Jolin. 
Connell, Esq., M.C.P. ; J. C. Eichards, Esq., M.C.P. ; Henry 
Pilgrim, M.C.P. and President of the Agricultural Society ; J. B, 
Phillips, Esq., M.C.P. ; Jas. A. Lynch, Esq., (YiceAhairnian of 
the Chamber of Commerce); E. G- Louis (of Messrs. Louis, Son & 
Co.) ; Benjamin T. Bovell, Esq. ; L. Hnrse Bowen, Esq. ; J. P. 
Mason, Esq. ; George Sealey, Esq. ; John Innis, Esq. : Dr. Bowie 
Walcott ; S. F. Hewitt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; Mr Cameron, of 
Demerara, and others. 

The Hon. J. G. Geant was yoted to the chair, and said : Gentle- 
men, — As to the object of the present meeting, you are all, doubt- 
less, aware that it has been convened for the purpose of introducing 
to the public of this island the two delegates who have recently arrived 
here from the Working Men’s Association of the mother country, 
and whose mission is to enlist our co-operation in the efforts which 
are being put forward by themselves and those whom they repre- 
sent, in obtaining from Parliament some relief from the oppression 
which exists at present in the mother country, in consequence of 
the bounty which is given by certain contineutal countries to the 
pi'oducers of beetroot sugar. (Hear, hear.) Now it must be pretty 
evident to all who have studied the subject carefully, that where a 
bounty is given, whether it be to the joroducer or manufacturer of 
any article, such persons must necessarily enter the markets where 
that article is saleable under better advantages than those persons 
who enjoy no such privilege. This is x>i'ecisely our case at the 
present moment, and yon must at once see the disadvantage which 
attends those sngar-prqducing countries which receive no bounty 
and who, thus unequally, enter the market with the bounty-fed 
sugar of other countries. (Hear.) Now, all that is proposed is 
that those countries who give a bounty should be invited to with- 
draw it, or, on the other hand, that a countervailing duty should 
be imposed by the British Government so that the scale might be 
equally poised between the competitors. It might be considered, 
gentlemen, that in asking for the imposition of a countervailing 
duty, we are encroacihing uxoon the principles by which free trade 
is governed. I say that it is not so, because I apprehend that the 
primary principle of free trade is that men should have the same 
facilities, and enter the market with their goods upon equal terms. 
(Ilear, hear.) But under jmesent circumstances can a man who 
enters the market with sugar which enjoys a bounty he said to 
have entered upon eqital terms with the man who enjoys no 
bounty ? (Hear, hear.) Does not the former possess a great 
advantage over the latter ? Gentlemen, let me impi'ess upon your 
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minds tliat this question is not one that merely a:ffects t]ie sugar 
producer or agriculturist, (Cheers). It is a question that affects 
not only the sugar producing colonies of the Crown, but a question 
which, in a colony like ours, where we have only the sugar cane 
to depend upon for our support, affects the vital interests of every 
individual in it. We also, gentlemen, have been told that a con- 
siderable number of the working classes in the mother country 
has been seriously affected by it. (Cheers.) And, gentlemen, those 
people, in a body, have taken steps to remove the difdculty under 
which they lie at present. After quoting reports of the workmen’s 
movement in England, and a letter of Mr. Kelly’s to the TimeSy the 
bon. chairman, in conclusion, said : I have pointed out to you the 
object of our meeting; I have endeavoured to point out to you the 
several interests which are affected by the sugar bounty system. I 
have endeavoured to explain to you that unless that system be can- 
celled by a treaty, there is no hope for relief but that which must 
arise from the imposition of a countervailing duty. (Cheers). With 
these observations, I beg to introduce to your notice Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Monteith, who will, donbtless, address yon, and from 
whom I am certain you will gather far more valuable infoi-mation 
on this important matter than I have been able to give. (Applause). 

Mr. Peters, who, on rising to address the meeting, was received 
with great applause, said: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the very 
numerons attendance here to-day is a practical illustration of the 
deep interest taken by the people of Barbadoes in this important 
question, and will be of material importance in bringing about a 
settlement of this very serious question. I am deeply sensible of 
the great kindness shown to myself and colleague, and accept it as 
a compliment to that large bodies of British workmen whom we 
have the honour to represent, and who are, as well as yourselves, 
entirely dependent on the prosperity of the British sugar industry. 
Since our last meeting at the Agricnltural Hall on Tuesday, I have 
received the intelligence, that, since onr departure from Gi’eat 
Britain, large and important meetings have been held in some of the 
large centres of industry that are not directly interested in this 
special question. I allude to such places as Leeds, Hull, and 
Bradford, where resolutions condemning the bounty system have 
been unanimously carried, calling upon the Government to devise 
measures for the effectual prevention of the continuation of this 
ohnoxions bounty system. And I am further pleased to remark 
that a deputation composed of representatives from the various 
trades of Leeds, accompanied by the President of onr Association, 
has waited upon Mr. Barran, one of the members of Parliament for 
their city, to discuss the question, and in the honourable member’s 
reply, he has blamed the Government for not taking more effectual 
steps to remedy the boxinty system, and promised the deputation 
that, after a strong protest has been made by our Government to 
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tlie bounty- giving powers, he is prepared to support a measure for 
the effectual suppression of the bounties by means of a countervail- 
ing duty. This, gentlemen, is important, because we know Mr. 
Barran to be a free trader and sound on general economic points. 
Had those statesmen who have confounded our movement with the 
movement for ^^reciprocity,’’ or limited protection, taken more than 
a superficial view of the case, they would have found that the 
sugar industry of Great Britain and her colonies suffered from an 
unnatural and special grievance, and therefore req[uired special 
attention and legislation. Great Britain to-day suffers fi’om great 
depression of trade, which has lasted for the past five years, but 
this depression can be traced to causes different to the one that 
affects our industry. The date of the commencement of the decline 
of the sugar industry can he put down to many years previous. 
Twenty years ago, Great Britain refined 150,000 tons of loaf sugar, 
either for her own consumption or export. To-day that, trade has 
entirely disappeared, and the refineries have been turned into wool 
warehouses, and some into model lodging houses, whilst a few are 
remaining with their machinery silent, their chimneys smokeless, 
their operatives unemployed, all of which stand as a protest against 
our Government for allowing an old and valuable industry, by the 
artifice of continental nations, to he thus wrested from UvS. Sir, 
had this been done by natural causes, it wmuld he useless for us to 
complain. But, on the contrary, we should turn our attention to 
some other branch of industry. "When we know that our means of 
livelihood are thus taken away from us, without any compensatoiy 
benefit to the nation, it is our duty to press our Government to give 
us that free trade comxoetition in our home markets that is the 
inherent right of every British subject. The loss of the loaf sugar 
trade can be entirely attributed to the operation of the bounties. 
And it has been stated in evidence before the Select Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to investigate into onr grievances that a 
bounty of 6d. per owt, upon moist refined sugar w^ould lead to the 
destruction of our only remaining branch of the trade. If the 
bounty system is allowed to continue, what guarantee have we that 
those governments will not attack us in this branch as well as the 
loaf trade ? If a fair and just settlement of the sugar trade were 
brought about, those refineries standing would soon be in active 
operation. Again we have at home millions of capital and thou- 
sands of skilled workmen unemployed that could be placed advan- 
tagously in British Guiana and the "West India colonies. W have 
lent hundreds of millions to foreign countries, some of which we 
shall never see again. And here we have a safe and profitable 
investment for British capital if assured of honest competition. 
The interests of Great Britain and those colonies are identical. 
And to refuse the wealth which these possessions can pour into our 
market at home, is an unwise policy of any Government. I may 
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be met witb. a reply that the purcliase of nine nrUlions worth 
per annum of beetroot sugar from continental Europe enables those 
countries to buy from ns articles of British manufacture. But, sir, 
if the equivalent of the piice be paid by British goods, the profits 
on the transaction are shared equally by the foreigner. But, I 
have yet to learn that such is the case. I know from sad experi- 
ence, having been connected for many years with large bodies of 
workmen, that Europe refuses to a great extent our productions by 
their high and prohibitoiy tariffs. If these nine millions had been 
expended with these colonies, then our countrymen would have 
been sole participators in the profit, and British lahonr. would have 
been employed on both sides of the water. The effect of the 
hoimty, gentlemen, not only lowers the price of our goods, which 
becomes adjusted by competing State subsidies instead of natural 
advantages, hut displaces in our market what you would produce, 
and also creates uncertainty as to the future of our industry, which 
must materially affect the trade, see now that France, 

Holland, and Belgium are willing to come to a Convention with 
Great Britain for the abolition of their bounties ; therefore, the 
other bounty-giving Powers must he enforced to do the same. If 
a countervailing duty were levied against their bounty-fed goods 
entering our markets, it would soon bring them to their senses. 
Great Britain is the largest consumer of sugar, and there are no 
other markets for the over-production of Europe. The duty would 
neutralize the effects of the bounty upon our producers, and would 
only act upon the foreign exporter as if there were no bounty or 
duty. The bounty-giving nations would soon see the folly of 
presenting us with a tribute that could not assist their producers 
in a competition with ns. This state of affairs has been tried to he 
arrived at by both Liberal and Conservative Governments. They 
have shown in their negotiations with these coiintiies for the 
abolition of these bounties that the British consumers or the foreign 
exporters have no right to the bounties, and that which has been 
attempted by repeated remonstrances, diplomatic negotiations, and 
international Conventions, would be arrived at. Eichard Cobden, 
in one of his great speeches, affirmed the principle that ^^con- 
sumers had no right to artificial cheapness,” bnt said, give ns com 
and plenty of corn. I care not whether it becomes dearer or 
cheaper, bnt give it to us at the natural price of production.” X 
say Cobden was right, and the events since the repeal of the Com 
Laws have proved it. If he were alive to-day he would say the 
same upon the (question of sugar, and I have been told by gentlemen 
that worked with him in that great movement, that if he were 
alive to-day, he would have been upon our side, striving to bring 
about the suppression of the bounties. I am of opinion that if the 
bounties were abolished, and free trade competition given to our 
colonies, confidence would he restored, newer appliances would be in 
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use, and tliat sugar in the course of a few years would become as cheap 
or cheaper than what it is through the operation of the bounties. 
The history of our sugar trade for the past twenty years is a sad 
one for the cane producers. "We find that Europe increased her 
exports to Great Ilritain since the year 1862 from 40,466 tons to 
281,538 tons in 1876. Whilst sugar from our West Indian pos- 
sessions was in 1862 193,238 tons, and in 1876 it was 208,865 
tons. Thus, for the West Indies to remain stationary, in the face 
of an enormously increasing consumption, means a sad loss. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was fully alive to the importance of this 
question. And in 1864 France, Holland, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, entered into a treaty engagement for the suppression of 
the sugar bounties. Austria and Germany at that time were not 
important factors in the exportation of sugar. Why I am speaking 
to you, gentlemen, of the treaty is this : that treaty contained a 
clause which stipulated for, and affirmed, the principle of, a counter- 
vailing duty. The four high contracting Powers agreed that where 
sugar wms exported from one country to another with a bounty, a 
surtax should be imposed against the nation infringing the articles 
of that Convention. This, I believe, gentlemen, was characterized 
by Mr. Gladstone, from his place in Parliament, as a fair and just 
settlement of the sugar question. That treaty held good for ten 
years, hut that clause was never put in force. The treaty expired, 
and we have now no treaty engagements with any Power upon the 
sugar questiou. It is, therefore, the duty of our Government, as 
the evil effects of the bounty system have become now deeply 
intensified, to immediately summon the bounty- giving Powers to a 
Convention upon the basis of a countervailing duty clause, thus 
restoring to us free trade and fairplay. The British sugar trade 
requires no protection. With youx natural advantages here, of 
sun and soil, you can produce sugar as cheap or cheaper than any 
part of the world. The sugar production of Europe commenced 
with protection, exists with protection, and, I am afraid, cannot he 
sustained without protection. The workmen at home are detei*- 
mined to continue their agitation, until they arrive at a sxiccessful 
issue. I then ask you, gentlemen of Barbados, to-day to co-operate 
with us in carrying on our movement. We have a strong and a 
good case, which, when placed before the British public, never fails 
to succeed. And I am assured that, by our united efforts, we shall 
restore our industry to its legitimate level. (Prolonged applaxise.) 

Mr. Monteith said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a great 
honour to us to meet with so much encouragement from the great 
meeting of to-day to protest against the foreign sugar bounty 
which, if allowed to exist much longer, will simply mean ruin to 
all engaged in the sugar industry. I have heard from every 
gentleman with whom I have had the honour to converse on this 
subject, that the only staple trade of this island is sugar, and 
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tliat fails wliat is to become of the plantations that are now cohered 
witb. capes ? They will go to bnsb, and that will mean ruin to 
the producers of sugarj and the rest of the branches must suffer in 
proportion. After the great failure of the late firm of Finzel & 
Co., of Bristol, which threw out of employment from 600 to 700 
men that worked inside the walls, besides about 130 coopers, these 
men had to be supported by their trade societies, which expended 
in 2 years upwards of £2,300. In London, again, up to the time 
we left, in September last, we expended about £1,200 for our 
unemployed men since the commencement of the present year, with 
no prospect of things being any better. And I am sorry to say the 
prospect is the same in all parts of the country. T mention this 
not from any boast but from the fact that we have done 
all in our power as working men to relieve our unemployed; 
but we cannot bear the pressure much longer. (Cheers.) With 
these few observations, I beg to thank you for the welcome which 
you have given us. (Cheers.) 

The Honorable G. C. Pile, Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
then moved the first resolution : — 

“ That this meeting cordially welcomes to their island the delegates from 
Great Britain who have been elected hy their fellow workmen interested in 
the prosperity of the home and British colonial sugar industry, and hopes 
that theii’ efforts, to secure for the West Indies free trade competition, will he 
crowned with success.” 

And said ; I am certain that every individual present to-day 
will join me in cordially welcoming the delegates to this island. 
(Cheers.) We welcome them, not as strangers, gentlemen, because 
it is now some time since we have known of them by report. We 
welcome them as fellow-sufferers with us in the matter of the 
sugar bounties, and as individuals who have been appointed as the 
delegates of that large class of English workmen, whose interests 
have been affected, to co-operate with us in their endeavours to 
bring about the abolition of that injurious bounty system. (Hear.) 
I am one of those who consider the question of foreign sugar 
bounties one that cannot be too often discussed, one that cannot too 
often be ventilated by every one who is interested in the sugar 
production of the West Indies. The first question that may be asked 
of us is, what do you claim? We reply, we do not claim pro- 
tection, we claim merely to be put upon an equal footing with 
other producers of sugar. (Hear, hear.) It has been well said 
that the principle or theory of free trade is, that each nation should 
exchange with others, all commodities which each is capable of pro- 
ducing, whether by manufacture or by agricultural pursuits, without 
duties or taxes of any kind, each countiy having its own natural 
advantages; which will enable it to succeed or otherwise, in various 
branches of agriculture or manufacture. Gentlemen, I consider 
that what we are moving for is right, because we are prepared to 
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show that the sugar bounty is a scandalous departure from the 
recognized principles of free trade. (Cheers.) More thau j:hat, it 
might, with equal force, he said to be a duty levied upon us sugar 
cane producers. (Hear, hear.) Has not the Austrian producer, the 
principal receiver of this bounty, the power of taxing our sugar 
when we go into the market? Is this fair or just? (Hear.) 
Therefore, I consider it the duty of the Eritish Government to 
adopt such measures as will remove the burden from that branch of 
industry which is being ruined by the false system of foreign 
coimtries in granting bounties. How can this be done is asked. 
"We reply, by the imposition of such a countervailing duty as will be 
equivalent to the bounty. I think that the levying of such a duty 
will be fair and just, because, as I have already stated, the bounty 
is but a tax levied upon om’ sugar production at the present time. 
A countervailing duty has been recognised in England as regards 
sugar, by the terms of the sugar Convention of 1864. But I 
cannot refrain, however paradoxical it might seem, after my 
advocacy of its imposition, from questioning the probability of a 
countervailing duty being at all collected, because, I believe, that 
there would he no necessity for imposing it if England would but show 
a firm front in this matter, and let the other powers see what she 
intended doing, if the sugar bounty were not removed. (Cheers.) 
If they disregarded this, then I say — the countervailing duty would 
be collected in England and the proceeds thrown into the general 
revenue, thus relieving the body of taxpayers, while it lasted, of a 
portion of their burdens. (Hear.) 

The Honourable J. G. Gba.nt informed the meeting that he had 
to attend a Committee of the House of Assembly, on the bounty 
question, and Hr. Quant E. Thomas was yoted to the chair. 

Mr. Pile : It is the opinion of Mr. Walpole, gentlemen, that 
it is hopeless to expect any settlement of this question so long as 
the abolition of the bounty system depends on the meeting of 
Conferences. Therefore, we must not waste our time iu trying to 
settle this question by Conferences, we have rather to impress 
upon the British Government the necessity of levying a counter- 
vailing duty, at once, and depend upon it, gentlemen. Conferences 
will soon enough follow and the bounty will be removed. (Cheers.) 
It may be asked what effect will this duty have upon the price of 
sugar ? I have no doubt, along with many othei's, that, in the first 
instance there will be a rise. But that price, whatever it might 
bo, will come to what I might call a free trade level. But, even 
supposing, for argument sake, that there should be a low price, I 
contend that it would be much more satisfactory to know that no 
such artificial agency as now exists was employed. I feel certain, 
Sir, that the working classes of England— our fellow-workmen in 
this cause — would not refuse to pay a small advance in the price 
of their sugar, so long as they were insuring Justice to their 
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fellow-workmen all over the sugar producing colonies of the 
world.* Sir, it has truly been observed, that if one trade 
suffers, kindi’ed ones, more or less, are affected ; so it is in 
our case. If the sugar cane be driven out of the market, gentle- 
men, I ask you, will not the consumers in the mother country he 
entirely dependent upon the continent for their sugar ? (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, the continent is subject to changes of season ; so are 
he tropics. Eat while the seasons are variable in the tropics and 
lead to a frequent failure of the sugar cane crops, yet the question 
might be asked whether all the sugar cane producing countries of 
the world are liable to bad seasons at the same time, for you will 
find that the sugar cane production extends far and wide. Such 
cannot he said for continental countries. How, gentlemen, I think 
we are entitled, as British subjects, to put forward our claims for 
relief. (Cheers.) It has been well said, that this not a question 
which affects us alone. It affects every cane sugar producing 
colony. (Hear, hear.) More than that. It affects the entire 
community of the mother country (Cheers.) Is it not, therefore, 
out' duty to do all that is in our power to aid these gentlemen who 
have come forward on behalf of the general body of workmen in 
England to help ns. Gentlemen, I trust that the efforts which 
are now being put forward in what I might call real free trade 
principles in the matter of sugar will be crowmed with success. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. T. E, Evelyn said ; Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it now 
devolves upon me to second the resolution. I do most heartily 
welcome those gentlemen who have come amongst us as delegates 
from the working classes of England. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, 
let us bear in mind that it won’t (Jo simply for us to welcome them 
here, however cordial that welcome might he, hut we must do 
something more. It is our duty to send them back with some 
reliable statistics to aid them in furthering their movement. 
(Hear, hear.) How, gentlemen, it is quite clear to my mind that 
so long as this iniquitous foreign sugar bounty system continues, 
Barbados cannot hold her own. It will not do to take one or two 
favoux'ed estates as affording a correct idea of onr average sugar 
crops, but rather to look at the island as an entire plantation. 
And when we do that, gentlemen, I find that we cannot cultivate 
an acre of our cane land at a less cost than £20. I say, for 
instance, if a man has under cultivation 100 acres, and he incurs 
all the expenses properly incident thereto, that it will involve him 
in an expenditure of £20 per acre. It has been estimated that we 
annually place under cane cultivation' about 35,000 acres, so that, 
gentleman, yon will clearly perceive the expense for cultivation is 
something like £700,000. How, looking to the average yield, we 
may say that it does not exceed H hhds. an acre. Therefore, 
although we might be told that our sugar crops reach 62 and 
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sometimes 53,000 liMs. — ^wMcli, "by tlie way, has not been the 
average crop for the last 10 years — if we sell it at 18s. to 20s. per 
cwt , as we have been doing this year before the late rise, it is 
impossible for Barbados to hold her ground at such a disadvan- 
tageous price, because at that figure a hhd. of sugar would realii^e 
but £12 nett, and 52,000 hhds, giving an aggregate sum of 
£630,000 would leave a loss of £70,000 on the sugar alone. 
It has been said that Barbados enjoys numerous advantages over 
other colonies, hut gentlemen, if Barbados cannot hold her own in 
this struggle, then it stands to reason the others will he worst off. 
(Hear.) The resolution on being put was unanimously carried. 

[Note.- — Mr. T. B. Eveltn explains his interesting statistics in a 
subsecpient letter, thus : — With reference to the remarks I made at 
the public meeting on the 25th inst., I meant to convey that there 
was a loss of £70,000 on the sugar cultivation of the Island, 
basing my calculations on the sugar alone, as being affected by the 
bounty. But to avoid misapprehension, I must go more into 
details as regards the profits of estates generally. 

The proceeds of what is termed offal crop, comprising molasses 
and vegetable crops, with rent of land, may be estimated thus : 
hhds. sugar per acre as a fair average for the island would give 1 
pun. molasses to the acre or 66 gallons to the hogshead, the price of 
which at an average of 16c. per gallon and S4 for the puncheon, 
(the cost of which puncheon is included in the expenses of £20 
per acre, as estimated the total expenses are of an estate, ) wmnld 
be $20 or £4 per acre, — the amount realized by vegetables, land, 
rent, &c., would be about £2 per acre, making a total of £6 per 
acre for the offal crop, which on an avei'age of 85,000 acres planted 
annually, would realize £210,0*00 — deducting the £70,000 loss on 
the sugar will leave £140,000. The calculation is taken on sugar 
at 18s. and 20s. per cwt., which will give £12 per hhd. or £18 
per acre, as the average of this year’s crop before the late rise. 
How if sugar rose to 22b. or 23s., that, after deducting expenses 
would leave 17 b. to 18s. nett, a little more than a farthing per 
pound dearer and amounting to £15 per hhd., taking a hhd. at an 
average of 17 cwt, nett, this would give £3 per hhd. or £4 10s. 
per acre in excess on 35,000 acres producing £157,500, which 
added to £140,000 would be £297,500 to the credit of the island ; 
taking the legal rate of interest, 6 per cent., this latter sum would 
represent a valuation of £4,958,000 for the whole acreage of 
106,000 of the island, or between £46 and £47 per acre, a rather 
moderate sum for an old settled colony. It is evident were the 
sugar bounty abolished, we could hold our ground and compete 
with any sugar growing country in the w^orld, whilst on the other 
hand, were the price per hhd, to be only £12, the island could not 
possibly continue to grow sugar at that figure,] 
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Hr. James A. Lyis’ch then mored the following resolution: — 

Mesohedy — That thia meeting reco^ises with satisfaction the Delegation 
from the large and influential association of the Avorking men of England 
from whom it comes, as showing a feeling of sympathy and reliance well 
calculated to promote the interests of these colonies.” 

And said : This meeting affords the strongest and most complete 
eyidence of the bond of sympathy which exists between the 
working men of England (whose delegates we take pleasure in 
welcoming here to-day) and ours elves. (Hear.) They are suffer- 
ing from the same oppressive sugar bounty system as oiirselvas. 
Grentlemen, Mr. Peters speaks of the other colonies, and the proba- 
bility of their ahandonment of sugar cultivation if something be 
not done. So far as Parhadoes is eoncerued in the matter of sugar 
industry, when compared with other West Indian colonies, their 
case is far worse. But they have this advantage over her. While 
they grow cocoa, and can look upon other resoiu'ces by which they 
can supplement their cane sugar proceeds, it is in Barbadoes the 
sugar cane, and nothing else, — the cultivation of which, gentlemen, 
is a hard struggle with the planter to keep up. We can grow 
sugar in this colony much cheaper than anywhere else ; but this 
only proves how much more would be added to our present difS.cul- 
ties did we not enjoy such an advantage. It is my business to 
ask you to sympathise with our fellow-workmen in the mother 
country, and to lend them every assistance we possibly can in a 
cause which, if successful, will tend as much to our material 
welfare as to theirs. (Cheers.) We recognise them, as well as 
we do the Delegation sent us, with great satisfaction. (Hear.) 
We look upon the Delegation as a proof of what can be done by 
the large and important classes who have sent them. (Cheers.) 
It is an assurance that when the working classes of England take 
up a cause, that has for its object the removal of a grievance, they 
exert all their strength and energy in bringing it about. (Cheers.) 
I look upon it as an important epoch in our history when we find 
gentlemen sent out by the working classes of England to ask us 
to join them in a cause like this. (Cheers.) We cannot fail to 
look upon it as a recognition of an identity of our interests with 
those of the mother country. (Cheers.) We can feel it in a tie 
that will bind us more closely with her. (Cheers.) It is a tie of 
mixtual interest. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gtbeaves seconded the resolution. He thought Mr. Peters 
had paid Barbados a high compliment in saying that the French 
islands would follow the course she should take in the matter. We 
had no other resource hut growing sugar. He believed a counter- 
vailing duty would have the effect of stopping the bounties. 

The resolution was then put, and unanimously carried. 
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Mr. Phillips then moved the following resolution : — 

Itesolved,—T]ifii althougli in this colony there are no new lands to ho 
brought into cultivation, the production of sugar may he greatly increased 
by improved methods of manufacture and cultivation.” 

He had read somewhere that a man who could make two blades of 
grass grow where one formerly grew was considered a benefactor of 
mankind. (A laugh.) The resolution he had just read stated a 
fact/ which he could substantiate from his own experience. There 
were no new or unoccupied lauds in Barbados. It was that which 
helped to raise the value of those under cultivation, and to make 
them more productive by the application of labour. It was labour 
that gave value to land, and the delegates would see a cultivation 
that was unsurpassed in any country. It was a mistake to say 
that in old countries the soil became exhausted by constant crop- 
ping, Baxhadoes was an old country, comparatively speaking ; the 
soil had been txnder cultivation for 200 years, and what was the 
fact with regard to the capacity of the soil to produce sugar. The 
return per acre now was as great as ever before. With generous 
treatment and in skilful hands, "by good tillage, and the application 
of foreign manure, it was made to produce much larger crops than 
formerly. The young generation of planters would vie with their 
fathers and grandfathers ; indeed, if the latter could see the crop 
upon the ground at this moment it would astonish them. So much 
for the absurd talk of the exhausted soil of Barbados. But there 
was room even in this matter for improvement in the tillage and 
manuring of the soil. We stood more in need of improvement in 
our methods of manufactee than of agricultui’e. Especiahy was 
this the case with regal’d to the machinery used for crushing the 
cane. The wjndmill had had . its day. The experience of the 
reaping of the crop of this year vshewed the great need of substi- 
tuting steam for wind powei’, for it appeared to him the seasons 
had quite changed of late: in the months of March and April, 
instead of fine hi'eezes and sunshine for making sugar, we have 
calms and frequent showers, which proved very detrimental to the 
crop reaped this year. By improved agiioulture and machinery 
for the manufacture of the sugar, he believed that the annual crop 
of the island might he increased from 50,000 and 60,000 hhds. to 
70,000 or even 80,000 hhds. This was an oppoi’tunity which we 
should hail as the only path of safety, and promise of deliverance 
from the danger that threatened us. Let us assure the delegates 
we not only welcome them cordially, and join in their efforts with 
heart and hand, hut we are ready to put our hands into our pockets 
and subscribe a purse to assist them in their expenses. (Cheers.) 

Mr. S. E. Hewitt, in seconding the resolution, said the manu- 
facture of sugar had been practised here since the middle of the 
17th century, and the sugar cane had become, in commercial 
importance, the island’s most valuable production. The sugar 
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works in operation numbered over 500. Of tbese only some 62 
employed steam power, and the rest depended on wind mills. When 
it was x’emembered that every one of these wind mills occasioned 
each year a loss of at least 25 per cent, or more on the value of a 
crop, by retarding reaping operations, it would (he thought) be 
admitted that there was room in this direction for the employment 
of additional capital in the island. But to secure tliis capital, 
conhdence and security were necessary. It was for this reason, as 
far as Barbados was concerned, that legislative enactment at the 
hands of the Imperial Government was deshed, for the solution of 
this foreign export bounty system. This matter once adjusted, so 
that the full doctrines of free trade should reign supreme on British 
markets, undisturbed by fiscal advantage to any competitor, we 
should naturally expect the introduction of additional capital into 
the island for the requhed improvements. The delegates when 
they returned home would he conferring a favour on the colony if 
they would bring to tbe notice of capitahsts the need there was for 
central sugar factories throughout the island. 

Hr. E. G. Louis in mo'^ung the next resolution : — 

“ That this island, by roason of the advantages it enj oj^s, in ita large popula- 
tion, its salubrious climate, its geographical position, can produce sugar as 
cheaply as any place in the world ; but owing to the unfair competition 
with beet sugar suppoi’ted by bounty, the profit upon its cultivation has 
diminished year by year. That this year the result of the crop has been so 
disastrous, that many planters have found themselves unahle to continue the 
cultivation of their estates, and have been compelled to transfer them to the 
Court of Chancery to he worked until sold. It thus becomes necessary that 
urgent means be adopted to avert the ruin which threatens us, and this 
Meeting approves of a numerously signed Betition being presented to the 
British Parliament praying for such relief as it may deem fit.’^ 

said : I venture to think that the mission of the delegates could 
not have been undertaken at a more opportune moment, for, 
unhappily, the experience of the year now approaching its close 
has been such as will enable ns to furnish them with information 
which, if it were needed, must go to show that unless some action 
is taken, and that speedily, to rescue ns from the ruinous effects of 
the system of granting bounties on foreign sugar, even Barhadoea 
with her many admitted advantages may fail in her efforts to con- 
tinue the struggle much longer, (Hear, hear.) The following 
figures show the extent of the beet root crops and the rapidity 
with which they have increased in the y^ars I shalT men- 
tion. In 1867-8 it was 672,000 tons; 1870-1, 906,000; 
1872-3,1,129,000; 1874-5, 1,178,000; 1875-6,1,368,000; 1877-8, 
1,465,000 tons. And, whenever prices encourage it, this increase 
of planting to which I have referred will, continue to be extended. 
Sit.', what a discouraging prospect for us is this? For us who 
know that by reason of onr possessing advantages of soil and 
climate, besides a redundancy of population and an enviable 

'■ ■ ' ■ 5 ' ■ 
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geographical position, we can, as my resolution affirms, produce 
sugar as cheap as any other countiy in the world. But, of what 
arail are these adrantages if through the heal regulations of the 
mother country we are threatened with almost extinction ? 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, think you for a moment that this 
c|iiestion of the tiounties, with its surrounding complications, 
would liaTe "been understood in England to day, as it is understood, 
by the Member of Parliament down to the worldng man had it not 
been for the persistent agitation of the delegates and their fellow 
workmen, and which agitation, as we have heard from Mr. Peters, 
has resulted in such unlocked for and unprecedented success? 
(Cheers.) The time I hope may not he far distant when we shall 
again assemble in this hall to congratulate onr several champions 
on haying, as the result of their exertions, succeeded in obtaining 
for us that fairplay which, in a matter of such vital importance to 
our future, we, as English colonists, have a right to ask and to 
expect at the hands of our mother country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Masox briefly seconded. 

"* The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. H. Piloeim: in moving the fifth resolution, protesting 
against bounties as a ffiolation of free trade, and advocating a 
countervailing duty, said it was unnecessary to prove the 
bounty system a dereliction of free trade principles. Much 
had been said on this subject by those who had preceded 
him. It was more to the point to speak of the facts relating to 
the sugar production of Barbados. It was admitted that we could 
grow sugar in Barbados as cheap as it was grown in any part of 
the world. We do not contend that sugar cannot be produced even 
at the low prices of this year. But it ceases to he profitable at 
this low price, at which the owners and others having claims on 
the property must go without the interest of the capital they have 
invested in the property. If the low prices continued for a series 
of years it must ruin the propidetary and mortgagees. If this 
state of things prevailed, it was asked — why do not the parties 
interested petition the Government on the subject. Prom time to 
time petitions had been drawn up for that purpose, but had not 
been forwarded, because the planters declared they had no faith in 
the willingness of the Government to redress them, and refused to 
sign them. Exit things appear now to be about to change, owing 
to the agitation against the operation of foreign bounties raised by 
the working classes of England. The character of this system 
began to be understood, and the injury it infiicted upon the 
colonies as well as the x>eople dependent upon the sugar industry 
at home to be exposed. The refiners of France as v-ell as of 
England have found out that it is undermining their industry, and 
they join now in calling for a countervailing duty to neutralize 
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tlie effect of the bounties. He had no faith in the present rise of 
price'of sugar in the markets. It would not last throughout the year. 
It was owing to the unfavourable season for the beet this year. But 
in March and April they may put in a large breadth of beet, and 
with a large crop in October, the price would fall as before, 

Mr. Bo VEIL seconded the resolution, and expressed his hearty 
concurrence with it, as it called upon the meeting to co-operate 
with the noble army of British workmen in their endeavours to 
abolish the ruinous system of foreign bounties, 

Mr. Eeeves moved the sixth resolution, and said it pledged the 
meeting to co-operate with the Association now in Great Britain for 
the abolition of the pernicious system of foreign bounties on sugar. 
How“ could such a system be called free trade ? What relation had 
it to free trade? He himself was a free trader. He believed in 
free trade, but not in the foreign bounties. Other speakers had 
dealt with them, and explained their pernicious operation upon the 
trade and sugar production of Barbados. Eree trade according to 
his idea, meant free competition. These bounties had the effect of 
destroying competition on equal terms. That being so, they were 
opposed to free trade ; and that was the reason why he was there 
to second a resolution framed upon that principle. He was not a 
planter as they were. He had nothing to do personally with these 
sugar bounties, why did he stand up here to move a resolution 
condemning them as pernicious. It was because we all felt for the 
thousands of working people thrown out of employment by the 
operation of these bounties. 

Mr. Maesh seconded the motion. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting dispersed,— 
Barbados Tmes. 


EXTBACTS EBOM JOURNAL DEB FABRIC ANTB BE 

SUCRE, 

Of January 21st. 

The Ministerial declaration made to Parliament has generally met 
with favour, and the passage relating to reduction of duty shows 
that the new Cabinet does not, on this point, abandon the policy of 
its predecessors. “Thanks to the constant increase of the revenue, 
we shall be able to propose to you important reductions,” said the 
Minister. We take note of the reassuring declaration, for we cannot 
for a moment doubt that sugar wiU be in the ffrst rank of the products 
to which the reductions refer. The state of our finances permits 
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the realisation of this project, the receipts having justiiied all 
anticipations, — the definitive increase being 142 millions. The 
bndget of 1879 will serve for an estimate of that of 1881, on 
which, according to all probability, the Minister will introduce his 
proposal of reduction. This measure will then rest on a solid 
foundation, and the financial question will be fully assured to 
begin with : only, and as we have so often before said, the com- 
petition will be active. "We cannot, therefore, too strongly impress, 
on those interested, the necessity of actively maintaining their 
rights. The new Minister of Finance, if otherwise competent, 
is favourably disposed, and Mr. Wilson, his active Collah orator, is 
too familiar with the question not to comprehend its high import- 
ance. We do not doubt of final success, if the delegates of the 
sugar industry know how to bestir themselves, and if they also 
avail themselves skilfully of all occasions for discussion as they 
occui’, and, notably, that on the Customs tariff, for which we have 
shown there is no possible solution hut in a large reduction of duty. 

We have said that the budgetary surpluses were 142 millions ; 
in that which concerns sugar they are, relatively to last year, 

13.288.000 francs and 3,344,200 francs according to the estimates. 
The receipts from sugar in 1879 was 195,864,000 francs, against 

182.576.000 france in 1878. This is a highly satisfactory result, 
and exhibits resources which would justify a 50 per cent. I’eduction 
of duty. If the consumption of sugar, in spite of the heavy duty 
with which it is clogged, and in spite of an unfavourable year, has 
made such progress, what develoqjment would it not avsssume when 
the duty is not more than half what it now is. M. Leon Say 
estimated that the increase would not he less than 20 per cent, on 
the first year. There is assuredly no exaggeration in this estimate, 
which would be exceeded, eventually, by the use of sugar in the 
making of wines, and f or other agricultui’al and industrial pur- 
poses, for which it is suited. But for that, it is necessary that the 
rate of the new impost should be very low, and upon this point we 
wholly agree in opuiion with the Extra-Parliamentary Commission 
which decided, as we know, on a duty of 30 francs, which will be 
singularly helpful in reassnming the work indispensible to legislation. 
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These ideas will throw light on the discussion of the Customs tariff 
and arguments will not he wanting to reconcile differences. 
The exports of Austria and Germany have never heen more con- 
siderable. Fever has the industrial and agricultuiar progress 
realised by those two countries, under the shield of an intelligent 
legislation, more than of protection, been so menacing to the future of 
our industry. 

The temperature of the week, foggy and variable, shows the 
singular persistence of cold ; the thermometer is again down to 10 
degrees below zero, without I'ising 3 degrees above that figure. 
Ice still locks up the rivers and canals, and intercommunication is 
in conseq[uence impeded. But this weather but slightly interferes 
with oux faineants work, with some exceptions, is everywhere 

finished. We may, therefore, consider the active period of the 
season of 1879-80 as near its end. It will have been very short, 
if we consider the late period at which the working commenced, 
a campaign of two months, the production of which, insufficient 
to the rural labour which it largely supports, will scarcely provide 
for our internal requirements. 

A full harvest would have permitted us to export 150,000 tons 
of sugar, and to receive in payment 100 millions of francs, of 
which the agriculture of the sugar regions will be cruelly deprived 
this year. The insufficiency of the crop has not permitted ns to 
turn out, to December 31st, more than 8,000 tons against 
93,000 tons in 1878. These figures eloquently exhibit the 
inhuence of beet cultivation on the public wealth. The demon- 
stration will be complete when we add that not only Austrian and 
German sugars have taken our place in foreign markets, but that 
entire trains have been imported, with a view to refining for export, 
which our indigenous production has failed this year to provide for. 
There is, therefore, a great inducement to augment our cultivation 
of the beet, and, thereby, to moderate such recuri'ing deficits as 
we are liable to suffer from. 

In the other parts of Europe the manufacture equally approaches 
its end, and nothing has occured to modify previous estimates of a 
general production, less by about 200,000 than that of the last 


season. 
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POST OFFICE HEEOEMS. 


A cliange is taking place in onr postal system — one tkat will 
attract the attention of millions of onr fellow-countrymen, and 
mark an era for the possessors of postage stamp albuni.s ; the 
change will make onr old acquaintance, the penny postage stamp, 
a creature of the past. 

The Postmaster General has issued his decree. It runs as 
follows : — A Penny Postage Stamp of a new design will shortly 
be issued. It is similar in its general features to the present 
stamp ; the colour, however, is of a paler red. As the stamp is 
printed on thinner paper than that hitherto used, and as the gum 
is of a better kiuci, it will adhere more readily and securely to, the 
letters.” By the way, the term postage labels,” which the 
department has so long vainly endeavoured to force into adoption, 
seems at last to have been discarded, except in the margins of the 
sheets of stamps. 

On the 10th of January, no less a period than forty years 
elapsed since the penny postage system was adopted; and 
since that date one improvement after another has been introduced, 
to the manifest convenience and benefit of the enthe nation. The 
administration of so extensive a department, — the working of such 
a mighty and complex machine as the British Post Ofiice, is so 
onerous that it is not to he wondered at if every reform does not 
proceed from within ; the marvel is that so many of the improve- 
ments do originate from the Postmaster General and his stafi. 

It is always more easy to suggest changes than to make improve- 
ments ; and it is easy for outsiders to over-estimate the importance 
of their proposals and to under- estimate the pi^actical difirculties in 
the way of their adoption. 

It may he well, however, to consider the new penny, and other 
postage stamps, and also whether certain other minor reforms are 
not ripe for adoption. 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Those who remember the large stamps first issued will call to 
mind the grim aspect of the queen’s effigy upon them. The sub- 
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etitutioiL of the smaller stamp -was a distinct improvement, and the 
more recent introduction of the perforations was universally hailed 
as a hoon. But the penny stamp has been a poor aiffair, utterly 
unworthy of the country which first adopted a cheap uniform rate 
of postage. The paper is so rotten that the stamps often he come 
torn on separation, and the fiavoiu’ of the gum is disliked by every 
single individual among such of the thirty-four miUions of our 
fellow-countrymen as have tasted it. This, it is true, has been 
counteracted at times by reducing the quantity of the gummy 
material, so that after the tongue of the user has unwillingly 
removed a portion, nothing is left to promote adhesion to the letter. 
The gnm should be tasteless, but if a flavour 7nust be given, almond, 
lemon, or vanilla would be preferable to the nauseous compound 
hitherto snp>plied. This gum (so called) is either so compounded 
or so applied as to cause the stamps (especially when they become 
dry) to curl up in the most obstinate manner. If the Government 
would sell the recipe to the great Rowland, they might realize a 
considerable sum of money, for the addition of a little of this 
substance to the celebrated Macassar Oil would ensure an intense 
and permanent curl to the haic that would greatly enhance the 
already extraordinary reputation of the unguent. 

The propensity of the gnm to quit the reverse side of the stamp 
is no more marked than that of the colouring matter to leave the 
other surface. A pleasing experiment may he made as follows : — 
After affixing a stamp to a letter, press the finger or fieshy base of 
the thnmb upon the stamp, and a counterpart of the Queen’s head 
will be distinctly visible on the skin. With a little dexterous 
manipulation this may be again imprinted upon a piece of writing 
paper. 

In the centre of each penny stamp the figure of a crown appears 
as a watermark. This is ingeniously arranged so as to impart a 
blotchy appearance to the face of the Queen. 

That it is possible to produce a penny stamp on paper that is not 
both thick and rotten, that is not backed by a nauseous variety of 
size, that will not curl upon the least provocation, that does not deface 
the Queen’s portrait with the watermark, nor soil it and your finger, 
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witli tlie dye, is evident from the fact that another departments 
that of the Inland Kevenne, has long provided a penny receipt 
stamp that possesses none of these great defects. 

The halfpenny postage stamp is however so much worse than 
the penny stamp, that the latter seems tolerable by comparison. 
The paper is even more rotten, and the chance of tearing a stamp 
from its neighbours along the line of holes is even more remote. 
The persons employed in the perforating department deserve com- 
mendation for the ingenuity they display. They frequently 
succeed in running the punctures across the stamps, instead of 
following the margins. This, however, is of little consequence, it 
simply exhibits a degree of slovenliness that would not be tolerated 
in France or any other neighbouring country. Hot content with 
this, they have entirely omitted the perforations along one edge of 
the sheet, which necessitates the use of scissors or knife when the 
last stamp of each row is used ; and in order to make amends for 
this lack of holes (perhaps they are paid by the number of perfora- 
tions,) they have contrived to punch holes in the opposite margin 
so as to produce a series of little rectangular spaces precisely the 
size of stamps, and not distinguishahle therefrom when the gummed 
surface is uppermost. Though this device must be troublesome 
and expensive to carry out, its effect is not lost, for the annoyance 
of the purchaser, who has counted on a stamp which he 
finds he does not possess, is considerable. The halfpenny stamp is 
no favourite. It is about two-thirds the size of the penny stamp, 
and although the area at disposal is so much reduced, the Queen’s 
head is made to occupy a small circle, surrounded by abundance 
of margin, and the general effect is remarkably poor. 

Exclusive of newspaper wrappers, post cards, embossed postage 
envelopes, and registered letter envelopes, tbe number of postage 
stamps proper is legion. The varieties are — 4^1., Id., l|d., 2d,, 
2|d., 3d., 4d., 6d., 8d., Is., 2s., and 5s. Yet a considerable 
number of these are so rarelyused that postmasters are not required 
to keep them in stock. The stamps most in request are '|d., Id., 
2Jd. (foreign stamp), and 3d. (registration fee and postage). 

The colours are arranged in no sort of natural order. The |d,, 
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Id., 2id., 3d., and 5s. stamps are various tints of red. The 
2d. and 2s. stamps are tints of blue, the 4d. is oliye, the 6d. grey, 
the 8d. cinnamon, and the Is. green. The panel siirronnding 
the ftiieen’s head is variously arranged; the triangle on the three- 
halfpenny stamps and the hexagon on the sixpenny stamps hear 
some natural relation to their values. Some such remodelling of 
the stamps as the following might be adox^ted. Each stamp, 
except the 2id. one, should be punched with minute holes across 
its middle, so that when rent across, each part would pass for 
half the value of the whole stamp. The denominations and colours 
would then stand — 

Id.—Eed. 

24-d. — Orange. 

3d.— -Yellow. 

4d. — Green. 

Is. — Blue. 

5s. — Yiolet. 

And by subdivision they would also give ^d., l^d., 2d., 6d., 
and 2s, 6d. 

The colours would he ranged in their natural order of refrangi- 
hhity. 

The margin or border of the stamps would be occupied thus— 
In the upper and lower margins the word POSTAGE would be 
boldly printed in Egyptian character, and the lateral margins 
would be occupied by the value of the stamps whether ONE 
PENNY, FOURPENCE, or FIVE SHILLINGS, similarly 

displayed. On one side the words would run from the lower 
to the upper end, and on the other side from the upper to the 
lower end, so that the value of the stamp wmnld admit of no doubt 
even when it had been divided across the centre. The lettering 
should be extremely hold and clear, for the display of the value of 
the stamp is the main object to be obtained. 

The whole of the interior of the stamp should be covered with 
the rates of postage, which, if carefully managed, would at a 
distance present an almost flat background. O^er this, the value 
of the stamp in clear bold figures should occupy the chief portion. 
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of tlie field. This should be enclosed in a figure boimded by as 
many sides as the value of the stamj) represents pence. The 
penny stamp would contain a circle; the 2Jd. stamp a figure 
resembling a bishop’s mitre with two long arcs of circles and one 
straight line of half their length. The figures would be surrounded 
by a dodecagon in the one shilling' stamp, and by five such ranged 
concentrically in the case of the five shilling stamp. The two 
shilling stamp might be larger than the stamps of inferior value, 
and the five shilling stamp be somewhat larger still. 

The number of stamps in use would thus be reduced, to the 
comfort of postmasters, and the much greater comfort of the 
public ; the halfpenny stamp, as such, would be abolished, yet no 
one who possessed a penny stamp would he at a loss for this useful 
but often absent label.” 

The value of- a stamp could be seen at a glance, and that 
puzzling table of rates of postage could be readily ref erred to when 
wanted. The most ignorant could distinguish the value of the 
stamps. 

The device of emblazoning the Queen’s head, upon stamps, the 
figure of her so much beloved by her subjects, was not a happy 
one. To say nothing of the process of moistening them, almost 
universally adopted, the method of effacing, blotching, and in 
reality de-facing the Queen’s likeness by her own servants is 
indefensible on aesthetic principles. 

Moreover, the effigy as it appears on the penny stamp, worn 
and indistinct, without sharpness of outline, the eye partially 
effaced, and. the cheek hlotched by the water mark is far from 
creditable. Eurthermore, in the youthful features pouidrayed, her 
subjects do not recognize the features of her they know and love 
as our present Queen. The earlier portraits of persons we have 
known in later years are always unsatisfactory. How insipid and 
devoid of character are the youthful likenesses of Palmerston, 
‘Wellington, and Earl Enssell. Eecent photographs of the Queen 
are greedily purchased, former ones are simply xmsaleable. A 
gain to art would be secured by placing the image of the Queen 
only in appropriate positions, and by removing it from that most 
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inappropriate one, the postage stamp ; every example of which is 
doomed to be bleared, and blotched, and daubed. INFo lover ever 
defaced the likeness of his mistress. Ho devotee ever dehled the 
resemblance of the features of the Saint he reverenced, yet the 
miserable device of ponrtraying the countenance of our Queen 
for the express purpose of defacing it continues in England imtil this 
day. Other nations have seen the absurdity of this practice ; we 
are all familiar with some of the Erench stamps which display 
in their centre the number of centimes they represent in value ; 
and even the Hutch, who are not usually supposed to he the 
earliest to make reforms, have removed from some or all of their 
stamps the likeness of their King, and have replaced it by a 
figure denoting their money value. Ho representation of the 
Emperor is found on the German stamp. 

The corners of onr stamps may surely he better occupied than 
by the letters which define their position in the sheet as though 
they were graves in a cemetery. The Dutch repeat the value of 
the stamp in the corners, but the better course w^ould be to permit 
the lettering in the sides or end to extend to the corners which 
would allow a holder type to he used. 

THE POST OFEICE GUIDE. 

The improvements recently introduced in this publication are 
numerous, and they have been fully dwelt on in the newspapers. 
As complaint has been made of the paper of which the penny and 
halfpenny stamps are made, it may be here remarked that the 
paper used in the official guide is excellent. It is thin and yet 
strong, and the leaves can be readily turned over. 

The postal authorities do not think it xmhecommg to load their 
official guide with advertisements. If they desire to receive a 
good round sum of money and that without their needing to 
purchase paper on which to print advertisements, let them cover 
\h.e hades oi the stamps with advertisements. The revenue from 
this source would he considerable. The proprietors of the ^ ‘ J p^n, 
the “ Ozokerit candle,’’ or the ^tBpecialite sherry,” would pay 
handsomely for this coign of vantage. 
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LETTER BOXES. 

Receiving boxes, wliether in pillar posts or at bran cb offices 
in London and other centres of dense population, slioiild be cleared 
not two or three times a day, but as many times every hour, so 
that the letters will be sped to their several destinations with the 
least delay. 

If pillar posts were flattened, instead of being cylindrical, that 
is to say, if they were oval in horizontal section, they would be as 
capacious as at present, and would offer less obstruction to traffic 
in crowded thoroughfares. 

POST CARDS. 

The cheaper variety is a failure. The cards are too soft for 
convenience of writing, and so thin that they become easily doubled, 
and they are not nnfreq[nently found slipped into letters. 
Occasionally two cards adhere together, and the address is written 
on one card and the message is inscribed on the other. Thus the 
person addressed obtains a card without a message, and the letter- 
carrier, as Lord Dundreary would tell us, is perplexed in the 
endeavour to find out b . fellow that hasn^t got any name.” 

The price of the cards is such that a purchaser of a smaller 
number than six is required to pay an increased price, and thus the 
poorest persons who make use of the Post Office pay the most for 
the benefit they obtain. 

The stout ” cards are pleasant to write upon, and there is 
no ground of complaint from their being too tbin. Indeed they 
are if anything too thick and good. Each ^ ‘ stout ” card weighs 
nearly as much as three thin ones. The foreign post cards are 
about eighteen per cent, larger than the British ones. 

The cards are all made up in packets of twelve, so arranged that 
one or more may be abstracted without being detected, unless 
the purchaser counts the number remaining in the packet. 

It is suggested that; — 

1. The issue of thin post cards be discontinued. 

2. The stout card be increased in size to that of the foreign 
post card, 

3. That it be reduced slightly in weight and, if a tinted card, 
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sticli as is used in Erance would be cheaper than the present Bristol 
board, that such be employed, A distinctive tint should be selected. 

4. That the price remain as at present, 8d. per dozen, but that 
they be made up in shilling packets of 18 cards with a slip of 
paper pasted round in both directions so that cards cannot be 
abstracted. 

6, That the cards be placed together in pairs, face to face, so 
that the inconvenience of addi’essing one card and writing the 
communication on the next card be impossible. 

POSTAGE ENVELOPES 

Are so excellent in every way that no suggestion for improvement 
can easily be made. The embossed stamp is a work of art, it is 
extremely beautiful, and 'the only error is in so misplacing the 
effigy of our Sovereign. The paper is good in quality, smooth and 
opaque, and as 24 envelopes are sold for twopence, they are very 
cheap. The avoidance of the stamp-moistening process is a great 
gain. The rule forbidding an unused embossed stamp cut from a 
spoiled envelope to be used on another envelope is antiquated and 
absurd. If the Postmaster- General would add to the present series 
of stamped envelopes one of smooth strong brown paper of a larger 
size (say to hold foolscap sheets folded transversely), and impressed 
with a three-halfpenny stamp, he would supply a real want. How 
frequently a person who is amply supplied with small envelopes 
requires a larger one, and finds difficulty in procuring it. 

EEGISTRATION ENVELOPES 

Are excellent. 

RATES OF INLAND POSTAGE. 

Most persons find a difficulty in remembering these. There is a 
principle underlying the scale, and when this is appreciated the 
rates of postage are easily remembered. 

1. The facilities for very cheap postage (for anything save 
printed matter) end with three-quarters of a pound, in order to 
protect the interests of railway companies and other common 
carriers. Therefore, all letters exceeding this weight are charged 
.one penny per'ounce. ' : V,: ■ 
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2. One penny is tlie norinal price cliarged for a letter, but it 
must not exceed one ounce in weiglit. All excess is charged at 
hvoh-post rate^ and may be reckoned in the follo'wing manner. The 
rate for book-post is -^d. for 2oz. The book-post rate is then 
simply added to the normal letter rate. For example : if a letter 
weigh 7 oz., one penny is charged hcaiise it is a lett&r, and the 
book-post rate is added, namely, one penny, and four halfpence 
(because it is under 8 oz.) ; total, 3d. 

If a letter weigh 1-J- oz., the charge is Id, because it is a letter, 
and l-d. because it is under 2 oz. book-post rate ; total, 1 Jd. 

Attention to this principle is desirable, because its application to 
telegrams is much to be desired. 

TELEGEAPH DEPAETMENT. 

ImpioYements iu telegraphy have enabled a very much larger 
amount of work to he passed over each wire than formerly. 
Howland Hill found that the cost of the transport of a letter from 
office to office was small, and very little more for long distances 
than for shorter, and, this circumstance is still more apparent in 
the case of a telegram. An important element in the cost of a 
telegram consists in the need of a special messenger whd may be 
req[nired to traverse two miles (out and home)' with any message. 
Another source of expense is the time lost in calling the operator at 
the I'eceiving instrument ; and a further charge, Jnot less important 
is the need of sending the address (often a long one) free of charge. 
Even if the substance of a telegram consist only of a single word 
the cost to the department is almost as great as? if it were a long 
message. A paper form is req^nired at each end, an envelope 
must he furnished, a copy of the message must be retained at the 
office, a messenger must be procured and despatched, and all the 
machinery of the department, is as much brought into play as if 
a long message were sent. 

The policy of the department should he to endeavour when all 
this expense had of necessity to he encountered, to induce the sender 
to despatch as long a message as possible. 

Yet the present charge for all above 20 words is excessive, and 
almost prohibitive. Suppose the two addresses were compressed 
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into ten words, a sliilling message would cany thirty words in all. 
A second thirty words would be eouYeyed much more cheaply 
to the office, the apparatus being all at work, the two operators 
en rapport, and no further chai’ge f or messenger incurred. Yet, the 
offilce charges Is. 6d. for this second thirty words or 50 per cent, 
more. It would be better policy to charge only 6d, It is then 
suggested that the principle of letter postage be applied to the 
telegrams. Say Is. for the message not exceeding 20 words and 
address, and all in excess at one farthing a word (but no sum less 
than a halfpenny would be taken.) The effect of this would 
be to enlarge telegrams to the size of letters, and persons would 
not condense their messages into twenty words, but would send 
just what they desired. The office would jnobably not lose any 
thing, the public would be very substantial gainers. Sucb an 
arrangement would be of great service to newspapers, but surely 
this is merely another way of saying to the readers of newspapers, 
who are the entire intelligent portion of the community. This is 
a feature in the suggestion only second in importance to the gain 
to the commercial and other ordinary users of the telegraph service. 

Telegraphic forms are supplied gratuitously, yet purchasers of 
a book containing twenty stamped forms are charged twopence 
in addition to the value of the stamps. This is a needless 
charge. The object of the office should be to induce its 
customers to purchase them. First, because those who carry 
stamped foims very freely use them ; second, the office is a gainer 
if it can induce them to invest money in stamps instead of keeping 
it in their pockets ; third, though the forms supplied gratis are 
not stitched, they are secured hy a metal eyelet which is as useful 
as the binding, and the plain sheets interleaved and bit of carbon- 
ised paper are of trifling value. It would be a better policy to 
sell twenty stamped forms for 19s. lOd. than for 20s. 2d. ; however, 
208, would be a fair price. 

Much greater use might be made of the telegraphs, if their scope 
were extended to another class, viz., those who are not prepared 
to pay one shilling for the conveyance of a message by si 

special messenger, but who desired not to wait the comparatively 
slow transmission of a. letter. 
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This could be met by the introduction of a new form of telegram, 
the '"Mail Telegbak’’ as opposed to the Exphess Telegbam:.” 
It would be a hybrid between a letter and a telegram. The 
sender would hand in his telegram or drop it into a letter box and 
it woxild be transmitted at once to the postmaster at the place 
of destination. It would then be delivered to the addressee by the 
next ordinaiy delivery. This would abolish the special messenger 
and enable the department to transact a large amount of such 
business at a trifling expense. For this service a charge might 
be made of 6d. for the telegraph and |d. for the postal 
delivery, though probably 5-Jd. for the first service and -^d. for the 
latter would be sufficient. Additional words wonld be charged 
a farthing each. A person at Glasgow might by this system 
communicate with his friend in London, and receive a reply at his 
place of business in Glasgow in the course of a forenoon. A person 
in Jersey, Cork, or Aberdeen, could practically send a respectable 
letter to his London agent for Is. or Is. 6d., and the time lost in 
transmission wonld be reduced from days to hours. 

The regulation which prevents the postage stamp from being 
used for telegraphic purposes, and vice versa, is an arrangement of 
the circumlocution office, and must be abolished ere long. There 
certainly can be no difficulty in the Telegraph Department keeping 
a record of the income derived from the messages which they 
despatch, without this absurd complication of stamps. The rule 
req[uiring the sender to affix the stamp should be rescinded. 

A more serious difficulty, which, however, should be grappled 
with and surmounted, will be to make such an arrangement between 
the Inland Eevenue and Post Office Departments as wiU permit one 
variety of stamps to be used for both pux'poses. The annoyance 
experienced by many persons for want of receipt stamps, which so 
often results in the neglect to affix a stamp at all, will be no longer 
felt. The accounts of the Inland Eevenue may be not so easy to 
keep ; but the convenience of the public should be the first care of 
the Government, and the statistician must make other arrange- 
ments, or leave us in ignorance of the precise sums used for each 
purpose. Each stamp should represent tribute money, and be em- 
ployed, according to its value, for all the foregoing purposes. 
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The postal system though, already a marvel of .sucoess is only in 
its infancy and many improvements will be made. They are 
inevitable. Let it be the care of the country of Sir Kowland 
Hillj to lead in the van, and not be dragged in the rear? 

FUTURE EEFORMS. 

Yarious anomalies in the rates of postage still exist. A letter 
to Persia, viaYimn.^ costs 2-|d., whilst another to Bombay (a 
British possession), by the cheapest route, costs 4d. A letter is 
carried to Tahiti, via San Francisco, for 2-|d-, whilst the charge to 
Barbados (a British colony, and only two weeks distant) is 4d. 

The condition of the Public Chest will not permit the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to dispense with any present source of income. 
Bnt this state of ahaii’s will not be permanent, and brighter times 
will restore the old condition of elasticity to the revenue, and the 
pleasing duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be to search 
for the best points for making remissions of taxation. When that 
time shall arrive, the claims of the Post Office must he examined. 
The Post Office may be considered in the light of a co-operative 
society of such of the nation as require to transmit letters or tele- 
grams. All the profits derived from the enterprise should be returned 
to the members or persons using tbe office. Yet onr present method 
is to confiscate the profit on the working of the department, and 
expend it for building ships, employing soldiers, or paying interest 
on the national debt. This is no other than laying an enormous 
tax upon each lettei*, and it is a ^‘tax upon knowledge” of the 
most pernicious character. It falls very inequitably. The middle 
or trading class make use of tke post-office much more freely in 
proportion to their incomes than the wealthy classes above them. 
Eurther, it is a direct tax upon trade and commerce. 

How then can the post-office surplus he best employed in favour 
of the class who have provided it. It obviously cannot be wisely 
employed in reducing the nominal rate from one penny to three 
farthings, or in departing from the principle of the system by 
reducing the rate for short distances. A splendid reform lie s in 
the future. It is in the extension of the area over which the 
rates of Inland postage are payable— from the United Kingdom to 
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tte -wtole Britisli Empire. A penny stamp would then frank a 
letter to Madras^ Melbourne, Manitoba, Malta, or Montserrat. The 
effect of siicli a change in promoting intercourse among the various 
parts of ouf widely scattered em]}ire, and in drawing the stream of 
emigration towards our colonies instead of to other fields, cannot 
be easily estimated. Such an arrangement would develope trade, 
and would he no inconsiderable element in the compacting and 
welding together of the integral parts of the British Empire, which 
all enlightened statesmen see is one of the most important tasks 
which lies in the near fntum. 

When the time for this reform shall arrive, the stamps will bear 
on their upper and lower edges the proud words BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The post-cards should eventually be sold for one halfpenny each. 
The humblest person can then make use of the Post-office upon 
the most favourable terms, although such should only purchase a 
single post card, and the practice adopted by the Postal Union of 
not making a charge for the material of the post-card will he 
followed. Whoever the Premier may be who shall introduce a 
reform that will permit a written commimi cation to traverse 
the whole British Empire for the smallest coin in ordinary use, 
will be gratefully remembered by his fellow-subjects of to-day, 
and will help to consolidate and keep intact the British Empire 
for ages to come. 

Axpbei) Fiiyee. 

Elm Hirst^ WilmsloWi near Manchester, 


A PEOPOSED TAEIEP OH SIJGAE EOE THE UNITED 
STATES. 


We take the following from the opening number of the 
^^Amerioa: a Weekly Journal of Modern Progress,” first pub- 
lished in New York on the 15th ultimo : — 

is said that at the nexh session of Congress there will be a 
general and thorough revision of the tariff . 

This is no donht very desirable, and in the case of many 
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articles imperatively necessary, notably so in tbe matter of sugar 
duties, wliicb constitute the largest item in onr list of imports. 
Eor nearly sixty years prior to 1846 there ’W'ere but two classes of 
sugar recognized in the tariff law, viz., raw and reffned. From 
1846 to 1861 the tariff was ad valorem: In 1861 the speciffo diity 
was resumed and the Dutch standard of colour employed to dis- 
tinguish between the different grades, which were only three, 
representing, fird^ sugars fit only for refining ; second, raw sugar 
fit for consumption, called grocery sugars; and third, refined 
sugars. In 1862 the grocery sugars were divided into two grades, 
making fonr in all, and, thus amended, the tariff remained until 
1870. In 1870 the present tariff was adopted, by which the first 
grade in the old tariff, viz., refining sugars, was subdivided into 
three classes besides melado, and still another division of grocery 
sugars was established. This system, which was horn in a con- 
ference committee after the twice repeated vote of the House of 
Eepresentatives against the subdivision of the refining sugars, was 
soon found to work unfairly and unsatisfactorily. The basis 
established proved to be an unnatural and incorrect one, inasmuch 
as many of the lighter coloured sugars, which were taxed from 
one- quarter to one-half cent, per pound more, were intrinsically 
of no more value for refining purposes than the darker ones, and 
by reason of the discrimination in the duty, the brighter sugars 
were being driven out of the market. This condition of things 
was greatly aggravated by the imposition in 1875 of an additional 
duty of twenty-five per cent, on the rates then existing, which had 
the effect to still further increase the discrimination against the 
better sugars and almost completely prohibit their importation. 
Hot only so, but the importing merchants discovered that the sub- 
division among refining sugars opened a wide door for dishonest 
practices, by collusion between unscrupulous persons in the trade 
and the Government samplers, a class of poorly-paid officials who 
practically determine the duties, and who, with very little danger 
of detection, were able to misrepresent the true character of the 
cargo, by means of which not only was the Government defrauded 
of large sums, but the business of honest and legitimate importers 
was being destroyed; 
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InTestigatioE on this point hy the Government confirmed the 
suspicions of *the trade generally, and these among other reasons 
caused widespread dissatisfaction and a universal desire for a 
change. 

“ Another serious difficulty has grown out of the same arbitrary 
and unnatural distinction among refining sugars. Many of the 
foreign producers of sugar, finding themselves shut out of the 
United States market hy reason of this discriminating tarifi, set 
themselves to see if they could not conform their product to the 
demands of the tarifi as to colour, and at the same time retain 
those other equalities which made them desirable for refining 
purposes. In this they were partially successful, and the result 
was that in 1878 nearly ninety-five per cent, of all the sugars 
imported were of the two lower grades of refining, and only one- 
half of one per cent, of sugars fit for consumption. This result 
attracted the attention of the Treasury Department, which, with 
its usual direct methods of reasoning, accounted for the change on 
this wise, to wit : ‘ Vhereas, these sngars were once light and are 
now dark, it is evident they must be artificially coloured to evade 
the duty.’ The cry of ^ fraud ’ was raised against the sugar 
importers and through the length and breadth of the land were 
heralded the names of respectable and honourable merchants as 
being guilty of the grossest dishonesty. Acting on the false 
assump)tion of the artificial and illegal colouring of sugars, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has, hy proclamation in the form of 
Treasury orders, established a new basis of sugar duties unknown 
to the law, viz., the percentage of crystalizahle sugar to be 
ascertained by the process of polarization. This action of the 
Department is universally condemned as illegal and utterly without 
justification, and all duties so assessed have been paid by the 
merchants under protest, with every confidence of recovering all 
such exactions ; and all classes of importers and refiners will right- 
fully demand of Congress the prompt adjustment of the sugar tariff, 
whatever may be done concerning genei'al tariff revision. 

. “Yarious plans have been suggested for a new tariff. Some 
have proposed a return to the ad mlorm system^ but the history 
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of its 'workings wken in vogue, and tke present tribulations of the 
silk, velvet, kid glove, and otker classes of importers under the 
ad valorem system, demonstrate beyond question that, applied to 
sugar, it could never be made to work satisfactorily to either the 
G-overnment or the merchants. 

/‘ Another plan which was urged with great pertinacity in the 
last Congress is the application of the polariscope j but when it is 
known that the opportunities to defraud the Government through 
jmpi’oper sampling are, under this system, absolutely greatly 
increased, that the utmost scientihc uicety is I'equired in its use, 
and then, under the most favourable circumstances, imj)ortaut 
differences in tests are found, which will inevitably lead to continnal 
and serious disagreement between the importer and Custom House 
official, and further, that it would be impossible under such a tariff , 
for the merohant, in making his purchases, to know with any 
degree of certainty what his duties will be, — this proposition will 
find no favour with thoughtful meu who would guard the revenue 
and protect the commerce of the country. In order to secure these 
two great objects, which should be fundamental in all tariff legisla- 
tation, we must have a tariff at once simple and economical, and 
which gives the *greatest possible j)i'otection to both parties in 
interest. 

“There still remain the three natural divisions into which sugar is 
classified. The firsts sugars fit only for refining purposes, say not 
above Fo. 13 , by the Dutch standard of colour; second^ what are 
kuowu as grocery sugars, that is, raw sugars, fit for consumj>tioiL ; 
and third, refined or white sugars. These are the only natural and 
easily-defined classes, and the only ones that should be recognized 
in framing a tariff, A single rate of duty on all sugars fit only for 
refining; a slightly advanced rate on raw sugars fit for consump- 
tion, which, while fairly protecting oux own sugar manufacturers, 
will not be prohibitory ; and a still higher rate, which will protect 
our refiners against those of Europe, comprise all that is requisite 
and all that is practicable in any sugar tariff. Such a tariff would 
be simple and economical in administration, dispensing with the 
small army of chemists and spies requisite in any graded tariff, and 
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would insure the prompt and honest collection of the revenue, and 
relieve the merchant from the embarrassments growing out of the 
much graded system, enabling Mm to purchase his sugar in any 
pait of the world with positive knowledge of the duty to be paid 
on their landing, by which he will be able accurately to compute 
their cost. 

t' Let the Forty-sixth Congress enact such a sugar tariff, as 
promptly as possible, and a new impetus will he given to this 
branch of onr commerce, by which it will he rapidly and widely* 
extended, to the henefft alike of the Grovernment and all its 
subjects, including importers, refiners, and consumers.’’ 


The above paper was in type, and intended for our last number, 
but excluded for want of space. Since then we have received the 
following memorial on the same subject : — 

The following is the full text of the memorial presented to 
Congress on the subject of the sugar duties, and referred to the 
Committee of "Ways and Means of the House of Eepresentatives. 
The signatures attached thereto, we need scarcely say, are those 
of the leading sugar houses in this country, and entitle it to the 
most careful and earnest consideration. Whether other changes 
are made in the tariff at the present session of Congress, it is felt 
by the sugar trade thattliis article at least must receive attention : — 

MEMORIAL. 

' To the Monom'ahie Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, importers, refiners, and dealers in sugar, do 
most respectfully represent to your Honourable Bodies : 

That the entire business of the importing, refining, and 
distribixting of sugar in this country, involving about one hunch’ed 
and fifty millions of dollars annually, has been for the past three 
years, and is now, by reason of the present tariff and the constant 
agitation of a change of the same, seriously deranged and 
cmhaiTassed. 
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Second. That disregarding the law which prescribes the Hutch 
standard of colour as the sole basis of dutiable value, the officials 
of the Treasury Hepartment in some of the ports are arbitrarily 
fixing rates of duty on another and totally difierent basis, thereby 
endangering all business transactions in foreign sugars, and already 
involving large amounts which have been paid by the importers 
nnder protest, 

Third. That the before-mentioned condition of business, together 
with the declarations of the Secretary of the Treasnry, of great 
losses to the revenue, demands a revision of the sugar tariff by 
Congress, at the earliest practicable moment, for which your 
petitioners do most earnestly pray. 

Fourth, Tour petitioners also desire most respectfully, hut 
emphatically, to protest against the measure introduced into the 
last Congress, in which it was proposed that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should attempt by some means to establish the percentage of 
crystallizable sugar as a basis of duties, inasmuch as such a measure 
is impracticable and unsafe for the Grovernment ; leading inevitahly 
to serious controversies between merchants and the Treasiuy, while 
it also puts into the hands of subordinate officials increased facilities 
for that favouritism and unfair discrimination which is a priacipal 
cause of complaint against the present graduated tariff. 

Fifth. Tour petitioners most respectfully urge, upon your 
Honourable Bodies, consideration of the report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Bepresentatives in. 1875 on tariff laws, 
wherein they say ; — 

believe that importing merchants, who pay into the 
Treasury so large a part of the money which constitutes the 
pecuniary resources of the nation, are entitled to be clearly and 
distinctly told what rates of duty will be exacted from them, that 
no undue disturbance of their business transactions should be made 
by unexpected Ti'easury exactions.” 

: .Sixth. Wq heartily agreee with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his annual reports of 1877 and 1878, 
which is entirely in harmony with the above report of the Judiciary 
Committee, and in which we believe he points out the only practical, 
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sensible, and safe remedy for tlie difficulties complained of, insuring 
to the G-overnment the honest collection of the revenue, and to the 
merchants and others engaged in commerce in this great staple, a 
safe basis for business transactions. 

The Secretary’s report of 1878 is as follows: ‘‘It is imperative 
that some change in the mode of collecting duties on sugar should 
he made, and it is preferred, as stated in the last report, that the 
duty should be at one rate on all grades of sugar up to a point 
which will exclude temptation, either to colour sugar for the 
purpose of reducing the duty, or to commit fraud by means of 
sampling and classification. The duties now are, to a large extent, 
dependent upon the fidelity of the sampler, one of the lowest paid 
officers in the public service.” 

SxJGAE Eefixebs. 

C. V. Durant & Son, Hew York; Havemeyer Bros., & Co., 
Hew York ; Havemeyer s, East wick, & Co., Hew York ; Dick & 
Meyer, Hew York; Corner Bros. & Co., Pacific Sugar Hefining 
Co., Hew York ; Horth Eiver Sugar Eefining Co., Hew York ; 
Globe Sugar Eefining Co., Hew York ; Moller, Sierck & Co., Hew 
York; Booth & Edgar Sugar Eefining Co., Hew York; McKean, 
Hewhall Sc Borie, Philadelphia ; Eorest City Eefining Company, 
Portland, Me. ; Belcher Sugar Eefining Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

SxJGAE ImPOETEES. 

Maitland, Phelps & Co., Hew York; Grinnell, Mintum & Co., 
Hew York ; Lanman & Kemp, Hew York ; Leay craft & Co., 
Hew York; Hewlett & ToiTance, Hew York ; Eernandez & 
Calvo, Hew York ; Voges & Co, Hew York; Jules Sazarac & Co., 
Hew York ; J. & G, Fowler, Hew York; Daniel Trowbridge, Hew 
Haven, Conn. ; J. M. Ceballos & Co., Hew York ; Eubira Sc Co., 
Hew York ; Eenauld, Francois Sc Co., Hew York; Gralwey So 
Casado, Hew York; C. Marti & Co,, Hew York ; M. Echeyerria & 
Co., Hew York; A. H. Mojarietta & Co., Hew York; Cazade, 
Crooks (Sc Eeynaud, Hew York ; Waydell Sc Co., Hew York ; 
Gustavus Coombs, Hew York ; S. (& AV. Welch, Philadelphia and 
Hew York ; L. W. & P. Armstrong, Hew Haven, Conn. ; J. De 
Eivera & Co., Hew York ; Eeynes Brothers, Hew York ; E. Paven- 
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stedt Co., Neiv' Tork & Platt, jN^ew York ; Eouis 

Mobjo, Jim., & Go., Yew York; James M. Ayiles, Yew York; 
Tkomas J. Owen <fe Son, Yew York ; Eabri & Ckanncey, Yew 
York; Eecknagel Sc Co., Yew York; A. A. Low & Pro., Yew 
York; P. Harmony’s Yephew & Co., Yew York; Bo wring & 
Arekibald, Yew York ; Oclio fePero^o, Yew York ; Jones «& Longb, 
Yew York ; E. P. Enck & Co,, Yew York ; Tbeband, Eros., Yew 
York; Henry Beste, Yew York; S. Miclielena, Yew York; 
Hnowlton & Co., Yew York ; Erngiere & Co., Yew York; Youngs 
& Co., Yew York ; H. P. Pinlay, Yew York ; E. A. Tucker & Co., 
Yew York ; Pred. Lyman & Co., Yew York ; Ered. Springs & Co., 
Yew York; Eicardo Acosta, Yew York; G. A. Sberman, Yew 
York; Brooks & Co., Yew York; E. Latasa, Yew York; William 
Jex & Co., Yew York ; Howland & Aspinwall, Yew York; Eocbe 
Bros. & Co., Yew York; Donald Cameron & Co., Yew York ; D, 
De Castro & Co., Yew York; Williams & Guion, Yew York ; A. 
E. Outerbridge & Co., Yew York ; E. B. Borland, Yew York ; 
Asencio Losado & Co., Yew York; Pirn, Tor wood & Co., Yew York. 

The Committee on Ways and Means kaye decided to take up the 
consideration of the question of readjusting the duties on sugar on 
January 27, and on that day will giye the refiners and importers a 
hearing, continning the hearing from day to day for about a week. 
The Committee first decided, in the absence of Mr. Gibson, of 
Louisiana, to begin the hearing on January 13, but upon the 
appearance of that gentleman he objected to that date for the 
reason that he would be detained at Yew Orleans until after the 
13th. The gentlemen interested in a sj)eedy settlement of the 
important question justly complain of this protracted delay to 
accommodate the personal conyenience of one member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Last year the sugar importers’ paid 
$42,000,000 into the Treasury for duties, and since July last all 
duties paid on sugar haye been paid under protest, because of the 
regulation then established by the Secretary of the Treasury 
requiring the rate of duty to be determined by the polarisoope. 
All the persons directly interested are anxious to have this question 
determined at the earliest practicable day. 
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CEYLOlSr COEEEE SOILS AHD MANUEES : A EEPOET OF 
THE CEYLOH COFFEE PLAIiJTEES ASSOCIATION. 

By Johk Hughes, F.C.S., London, 1879. 

This is an interesting little work in wliicli Mr. Hughes describes 
his j ourney to Ceylon, his tour up the country, and gives an account 
of his examination of the coEee soils and various manures 
employed in that island. Besides these details the work contains a 
good deal of practical information upon agricultural chemistry in 
general. The author is evidently a painstaking analytical chemist 
who has done his best to ensure accuracy in his results, and gives 
his opinion upon the present state of coffee culture and the means 
which he imagines may improve its prospects. 

The numerous analyses of the Ceylon soils given in this work 
confirm certain results already obtained by Dr. Phipson (and made 
known in the pages of this magazine), who first pointed out the 
baneful effects of an excess of magnesia in the cane soils of the 
West Indies. All these Ceylon soils show an excess of magnesia 
over the quantity of lime, and though Mr. Hughes does not appear 
to he struck by this fact, he says : — 

“The falling off in the annual production cannot, I think, be 
entirely due to the ravages of leaf disease. A succession of 
unfavourable seasons, the premature dying away of coffee trees 
planted on land naturally unsuitahh^ and the indiscriminate felling 
of jungle on exposed ridges, have doubtless very materially con- 
tributed to the falliug off in the production.” 

In reply to the question : What are the most suitable manures 
for coffee? which has been so often asked, the author vary 
wisely abstains from giving any decided opinion. 

He tells us (p. 121) that “it is scarcely possible to lay down 
any general rule on this important subject.” 

It is evident, in fact, to any impartial reader of these pages that 
no special manure for coffee has yet been discovered, nor is likely 
to be discovered, until the planters of Ceylon have taken the 
matter vigorously in hand experimentally, as some of the larger 
owners of cane plantations have done in the West Indies. 
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On page 150 we find tlie following curious assertion : The 

presence of manganese even in small quantities, as 0-4 to 0‘6 per 
cent, is rather a sign of natural fertility in a soil. In the sugar 
soils of Queensland it exists to such an extent that a distinct 
colour is imparted to the sugar produced in certain localities.’t 
How, in the first place, though manganese has been found in many 
vegetables, for instance, in the ash of beech and other trees, it has 
yet to be proved that it has any effect whatever upon the fertility 
of a soil ; and as for its being the cause of the colour of sugar 
produced in certain localities, it is, to say the least, a very hazardous 
assertion on the part of an analytical chemist. 

Again, on p. 79, when endeavouring to account for the dying 
out of coffee trees on c.ertaih soils which he has analysed, Mr. 
Hughes attributes this phenomenon to a deficiency of potash in the 
soil I On turning to the analysis, we find: ‘^Moisture 1*9 per 
cent.^’ Less than 2 per cent, of moistme, we imagine, is quite 
sufficient to account for any amount of dying out,” without 
troubling our heads about potash. 

On the whole, the report is well worth reading ; it represents a 
large amount of difficult work done in the laboratory, and will 
prove serviceable to all interested in coffee planting. 


We learn from the Queenslander, of Hovember 8, that the total 
quantity of sugar received into the Mackay stores during the 
present season, up to the end of October, amounted to 4,632 tons,” 

A great flood is reported to have swept over the island of Bt. 
Kitts, causing a loss of 200 lives and the destruction of property to 
the value of S25 0,000. 

The Machid Society for the Abolition of Slavery has addressed a 
petition to the Congress of Deputies, praying that all slaves in the 
Spanish possession may be set at libei'ty at once, and simultaneously 
the journalists of . Yaladolid have given a fete in honour of the 
French Consul, in token of their gratitude for the generosity 
displayed by Frenchmen in assisting the sufferers by the floods. 
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Cgmmekcial and othee Statistics oe the United Kingdom. 


COTTON. 

TOTAL YAIjUB 
EAW SILK. OP 

IMPOETATIONS. 

Lba. j3 1 

W 

Lbs. £ 

« TO 

746,709,069 27*00 

r "Ti . 1 

6,046,852 0*22 

CD ’S ^ 


764,007,037 27*49 

767,383,792 27*51 

6,439,104 0*23 ^ "S o 

» TO 1^ 

P* Bp 

4,443,307 0*16 -S -g 


877,225,440 31*10 

5,945,074 0-21 172,544,164 

123/2 

837,391,296 29-53 

10,371,306 0-37 187,844,441 

133/5 

884,732,676 30*97 

3,963,057 0*14 164,583,832 

116/0 

1,050,845,836 36*52 

7,768,564 0-27 179,182,365 

125/5 

1,140,510,112 39*40 

6,024,664 0-21 210,530,873 

147/0 

958,696,816 32*84 

4,613,689 0-16 217,485,024 

150/2 

309,258,656 10*52 

5,089,407 0*17 225,716,976 

154/7 

428,230,768 14*47 

5,368,226 0-18 248,919,020 

169/5 

648,602,416 21*75 

l ,733,27 r 0'06 274,952,172 

186/0 

675,069,360 22*75 

4,586,260 0-15 271,072,285 

182/2 

988,177,568 32*88 

3,488, 711|0-12 295,290,274 

197/2 

911,910,496 30*17 

3,947,634 0*13 275,183,137 

182/6 

1,005,463,536 33*02 

4,105,882 0-13 294,460,214 

194/0 

948,298,512 30-81 

2,524,216 0*08 295,460,214 

192/1 

1,099,761,092 35-36 

3,638,782 0-17 303,267,493 

195/0 

1,406,281,620 44*64 

4,961,500 0-16 330,754,359 

210/0 

1,142,620,304 36*30 

3, 949, 890|0*12 363,375,740 

222/7 

1,318,087,232^1*19 

2,718,322 0-09 370,380,742 

230/3 

1,427,984,768 44*35 

3,201,596 0-10 368,435,432 

228/11 

1,233,200,864 38*06 

1,939,019 0-06 373,941,126 

230/10 

1,291,165,568 39*48 

2,943,904 0*09 375,093,771 

229/5 

1,188,365,920 36*01 

2,784,453 0-08 393,941,256 

238/9 

1,194,310,320 35*97 

2,333,393 0-07 366,059,610 

220/6 

1,287,063,568 38*42 

2,517,273 0 08 362,127,741 

216/2 
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Gommebciae Airi) othee Statistics of the Fottee Kib6Hjo2|. 



I DECLABED VA-IiUB OB GrOLD, SlEVBB, 
j AND Specie. 

Bank 

INTER’ 

Income Tax 

Year. 





EST, 

Nett Amount 
Assessed for 
? Property and 
Profits. 



Imported. 

Per 

Head. 

Exported. 

Per 

Head, 

Annua; 

average 

percent 

Per 

Head. 

1853 

£ 

¥ ■ 


18,906,755 

13/8 

3*43 



1854 

‘ti 

Ph 

j* 


22,586,568 

16/3 

6-11 



1855 

Ss 
^ 22 


18,828,178 

13/6 

4'78 



1856 

iS o 
&U'W 

o 

p 


24,851,797 

17/8 

5-83 

268,338,109 

190/7 

1857 

■+3 


33,586,968 

23/8 

6-6 S 

274,114,003 

193/4 

1858 

29,493,190 

20/8 

19,628,876 

13/9 

3-03 

292,694,508 

204/11 

1859 

37,070,156 

25/9 

35,688,803 

24/10 

2-74 

293,666,988 

204/1 

1860 

22,978,196 

15/11 

25,534,768 

17/8 

4-18 

299,232,878 

206/9 

1861 

18,747,045 

12/10 

20,811,648 

14/3 

5-21 

301,345,865 

206/5 

1862 

31,656,476 

21/6 

29,326,191 

19/11 

0-53 

317,070,988 

215/8 

1863 

30,030,794 

20/3 

26,544,040 

17/11 

4*40 

323,949,129 

218/11 

1864 

27,728,276 

18/7 

23,157,515 

15/6 

7'36 

326,696,050 

219/1 

1866 

21,462,211 

14/4 

15,210,994 

10/2 

4*75 

349,301,654 

232/10 

1866 

34,287,139 

22/9 

21,970,687 

14/5 

6*90 

364,430,653 

248/6 

1867 

23,821,047 

15/9 

14,327,289 

9/6 

2*54 

374,342,902 

247/11 

1868 

24,862,596 

16/4 

20,220,014 

13/3 

2-10 

386,642,366 

253/11 

1869 

20,500,991 

13/4 

16,391,999 

10/8 

3-20 

389,421,002 

253/3 

1870 

29,455,608 

18/11 

18,334,450 

12/2 

3*04 

398,222,811 

266/1 

1871 

38,401,327 

24/3 

33,760,671 

21/5 

2*88 

419,850,798 

266/7 

1872 

29,505,319 

18/7 

30,335,861 

19/1 

4-10 

434,802,952 

271/9 

1873 

33,454,724 

20/11 

28,899,285 

18/1 

4*79 

453,585,000 

283/6 

1874 

30,380,268 

18/10 

22,853,593 

14/2 

3*70 

481,002,000 

298/9 

1875 

33,264,789 

20/6 

27,625,042 

17/7 

3*24 

498,260,040 

307/7 ' 

1876 

37,057,353 

22/8 

29,464,082 

18/0 

2*61 

503,676,578 

308/7 

1877 

37,162,534 

22/6 

39,798,119 

24/1 

2-88 

490,344,908 

297/2 

1878 

32,421,490 

19/6 

26,686,546 

16/1 

3*77 

493,698,158 

297/4 

1879 

24,066,666 

14/4 

28,609,912 

17/1 

2*51 

500,000,000 

Batimated. 

298/6 
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djonicspttd^itrc. 

GILL’S PEOCESS AND ITS COMMEECIAL EESULT8. 

« ■ 

To THE Editoe op The Shgab Cahe/’ 

City gentlemen of my acquaintance tell of a claim on my 
attention wEicli tkey liolcl in common. A claim from ttat 
source commands my most respectful consideration in tEe Su^ar 
Cane, with, your generous permission. 

Their claim may he thus stated. it a mere question of 

technology that you are discussing, in which we can have no 
interest ; or, are you allowing our interests to he absorbed in the 
relative value of the old process and your new process for clari- 
fying cane juice ? In a word, can the results affect our business 
in Mincing Lane ? ” 

An explanation from this point of view can be offered in 
language sufficiently terse by retaining the statistics obtained and 
made known by competent judges. 

As I can only regret that it was not convenient,” for those 
able manipulators in Demerara, to extend their crucial test, so as 
to determine the total product of sugar with my clarifying process, 
I apprehend I may fall back on what I 'have realised in a boiling- 
house practically. ITor will I indulge here to the full extent, hut 
limit the increased product to 50 per cent, over and above the 
usual product, which usual product is obtained by imperfect 
clariff cation, by which, as is well known, they lose nearly as much 
sugar as they sell. It is by perfect clarification that loss is 
avoided, which becomes my gain of sugar. 

In the Demerara experiment, 19,802 lbs. of sugar were obtained 
by the usual treatment in the vacuum pan. That sugar was 
estimated at £31 per ton, being fine grocery Demerara crystals.^^ 
Then the value of that sugar product might have been £274, thus 
affording sufficient practical evidence of the ability of my process 
to clarify cane juice, and produce a. first-class sugar. Now oM 
the cmie juioe waB darified \ij coagulating and precipitating the 
contained natural impurities, not dissolving them as by lime to 
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■remmn in unioiL witli nearly lialf tlie sugar, to become molasses; 

is tMs loss of sugar heing avoided^ hg perfect clarificatim^ which 
hsoomm my gain of sugar, 

I limit tMs gain here* to 50 per cent, more than tbe usual 
product, MTing obtained more than that which others can repeat. 
Fow the 19,802 lbs. of sugar becomes 29,703 lbs., and the £27^4 
rises to £411. 

Eui’ther, this process of mine qualifies indifference to competition, 
to this extent. The competitor may challenge the market until 
he reduces the £31 per ton to £21. Even then, this increased 
sugar product lands the planter in a better position than he would 
have been with the old shorter product at £31 per ton. If ever 
the beet sugar maker reduces his price as indicated, he will tremble 
with fear of a further fall, when the cane sugar maker will be 
perfectly at ease being satisfied with the margin of profit which 
my process affords. This riew of the case can be applied to all 
concerned ; we therefore leaTe the beet sugar maker entirely at 
the mercy of the cane sugar maker, thus reversing that order of 
things which has so long disquieted all who are interested in the 
production of cane sugar, afiPording them now the superior com- 
manding position. Youi's faithfully, 

W, Ei-THosNE Gill, 

4Sy South Mill Parh^ Sampsiead, • 


Ponce, P. E., Dec. 22nd, 1879. 

To THE Editoe op “ The Sttgae Caxe.” 

Dear Sir, 

■Will you kindly insert the following, in answer to Mr. T. 
of Demerara. 

In experiments, or in actual practice with quick and slow speed 
mills—tlie power, distance between the rolls, »S:c., being the same, 
the feed should be so regulated that the speed of the engine should 
not fan materiaUy below that to which the governor is set, with 
open throttle.. 

In the letter referred to by Mr. T. H. M., I think I wrote 
somewhat to this effect, hut I now write from memory, as my 
collection of the 8ugm\ Cane was unfortunately lost a few weeks 
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ago, in the fire which destroyed the premises I occupied, hut if I 
have not said so I intended to ; and as Mr. T. H. M. says, it is 
eyident that, everything else being the same, the feed in slow speed 
mills must he considerahly heavier to absorb the power applied. 

In conclusion, I may add, that in actual practice during the last 
seven or eight years 'with slow speed mills purj^osely designed, the 
results have been very satisfactory, giving an increased yield 
of from 8 to 1 2 per cent, over mills every way equal except in 
slowness of speed, and, although the increased strain brought to 
bear on these mills is very great, I do not know of one instance of 
a breakdown. 

I am, dear sir, yoni's truly, 

Eobekt Gkaham. 

MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Commumcated by G-eorge Davies, O.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Sq:nare, Manchester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS, 

5294. Frederik Wolpf, of Copenhagen, Denmark. Improvements in 
centrifugal e^traciing machines. (A communication from Ole Christian 
Pedersen and Gottfried Eickhoff, both of Copenhagen.) 

38. 1880, Samuel Henry Johnson, F.O.S., Stratford, Essex. Improve-' 
ments in filter presses. 

ABRIDGMENT. 

3948. Johann Kroog, of Halle-on-the-Salle, in Prussia. An improved 
filtering apparatus. The first part of this invention relates to the construc- 
tion of filtering plates, to he used either without filtering media, or in conjunc- 
tion therewith. The plates are made of a number of thin, bars placed side by 
side, and separated by thin intermediate pieces at the top and bottom, and 
the whole series clamped together in a frame. Sometimes instead of the 
intermediate pieces, the bars themselves are shghtly cut away in the central 
part, BO that when tightened up they fit closely at either end, leaving long 
narrow shts for the fluid to escape. Apertures in the bars being placed in a 
line form transverse tubes connecting the said slits. The rest of the inven- 
tion relates to the construction of the feeding and lixiviating pipes, so as to 
obtain a minimum of tightening surfaces. For example, in a six- chambered 
frame filtering apparatus, which has seven filter plates, each frame has 
connected tout a small pipe leading to a section of the main feeding pipe, the 
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first section being secnred to the foundation of the apparatus, and connected 
to a tightening apparatus at the end of the last section, which is closed by a 
cover, against which a tightening screw acts, thus having only six tightening 
surfaces for the feeding ihpe. WTien the apparatus is to be used only for 
filtration, each plate is formed with a tap connected to the lowest transverse 
tiihe for the escape of the expressed fluid ; hut when used for lixiviation also, 
the said tnhe of the second, fourth, and sixth filter plates are provided at the 
ends opposite the taps with short open pipes, against which are tightened hy 
siiitahle means pipes leading from a main pipe running the whole length of 
the apparatus, which pipe turns on a pivot when it is desired to move the 
plates. Corresponding air- valves are provided in the said plates for the 
escape of the air when the lixiviating fluid is admitted to the apparatus. 
Thus it is evident that there are only three tightening surfaces in the 
lixiviating pipes. 

AUSTRIAN. 

Patents issued in August, 1879. 

2392. A. Bouey and 0. Bbrtaux, of Etricourt, Erance. An arrangement 
of direct pressure pipes in the air-pumps of sugar loorhs. 

2440. E. Ebxst, of Beesenlauhlingen. Obtaining manure of spe^it molasses. 

2484. H. Haxjch, of Yienna. A process of diffusion and pressing cut 
beetroot. 

BELGIAN. 

49905. 0. Light. A machine for purifying certain Juices. 

49913. Wegelin & Hubner. Screwffasteners for Ms flter presses. 

49919. 0. Light. Treatment of sugar juice. 

49929. L. C. E. Eahcheux, of Brussels. Manufactunug sugar or purify^ 
ing molasses. 

49930. L. C. E. Paucheux, of Brussels. A fUter press. 

COLONIAL (New South Wales). 

Alexander Richard Mackenzie. Mackenzie ^ s ejector racuum'pan. 

Alexander Richard Mackenzie. Mackenzie's vacuum curing -box. 

FRENCH. 

131546. Belcher. Frocesses and apparatus for f tiering solutions and other 

131710. Faure. Treatment of mgar cane. 

131859. Duchamp, of La Capesterre (Guadaloupe) . An automatic cane- 

cutter. 

131860, Duchamp, of La Capesterre (Guadaloupe). A diffusion apparaUis 

tiith open air. , 

131894. Bonnefin, of Paris. An apparatus for preparing ^ evaporating^ and 
coneentratmg sugar juice and other liquids. 

131951. ■'Dbrue and. Blanchet. JTew processes for sugar works. . 
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132018. SoNALET, of Bordeaux. An apparatics for cleaning^ clarifying, 
colouring, decolouring^ composmg^ and decojnposing liquids, and for collecting the 
si^hstances they contain in a susgoended or combined state, 

132021. JouiN & GtEAY, of Paris. An apparatus for cutting green or dry 
plants, and chief. y sugar cane, into different shapes. 

132035. Bxtraeting beet juice by maceratiooi. 

132036, Belauny, of Paris An imtrmnent called sacchar-almhometerd' 

CERTIFICATES OF AIODITIDI^. 

115950. Fauue. An apparatus for barhing sugar cane. 

131307. LEanii. Treatment of saocharate of lime. 

128108 . Say ARY & Co. Extracting a^nmonia from the wash of molasses. 

GERMAN. 

8709. R. PziLLAs, of Brieg. A process and apparatus for pressing turbine 
sugar in a moist state into all shapes by concussion. 

8761. J.Mar-x Heine & Co., of Leipzig. A fexible diffuser of soft and 
vulcanized caoutchouc. 

AMERICAN. 

221923. Otto H. Krause, of Jersey City, New Jersey. Improvement in 
centrifugal apparatus for forcing volatile or corrosive liquids through or from 
sugar or other suhstmees. The object of this invention is to prevent damage 
or loss by the evaporation of volatile or corrosive liquids used in liquoring or 
washing sugar and other substances in the centrifugal machine; and the 
apparatus consists of a tight chamber divided into two compartments, one of 
which is the receiving chamber for the sugar and for the treating liquor, and 
is divided from the other compartment by a perforated plate or waU. The 
second compartment is intended to receive the liquor as the centrifugal action 
drives it from the sugar. A plate slanting from the bottom of the perforated 
wall towards the opposite side of the second chamber, and nearly touching 
the top, prevents the liquor from flowing back into the first compartment. 
The apparatus may he sector- shaped, like the sugar moulds of a centrifugal 
machine, or it may he cylindrical, and constitute a revolving drum. In the 
case of the drum being mounted on a horizontal sioindle, the inclined plate 
would be in two pieces, sloping away from the perforated plate, and leaving 
an annular space between for the escape of the liquor. Suitable openings are 
provided for feeding and emptying tbe apparatus. 

221924. Otto H. Krause, of Jemey City, New Jersey. Improve^nent in 
centrifugal apparatus for forcing volatile or corrosive liquids through or from 
sugar or other substances. This invention differs from the precediag one in 
that the tight chamber is divided into three compartments. There is no 
inclined plate in the second compartment, but the liquor flows of its own 
weight into a third compartment below the two first, and is thus kept from 
returning into the sugar. 
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322o08. Otto H. Keaxjsb, of Jersey City, Assignor to Edward E, Quimloy, 
of Orange, New Jersey. ^Improvement in methods of colouring sugm\ TKe 
method consists in mixing an excess of colouring matter, preferably in a state 
of dry powder, with a small quantity of powder, and in mixing this highly 
coloured powdered sugar, when dry, in any required proportions, with the 
sugar to be coloured. Eor example, one pound of violet ultramarine mixed 
with about twelve pounds of powdered sugar, is considered sufficient by the 
inventor to whiten thirty thousand pounds of soft sugar. 

222942. [ ,EjeLiPE Fbeez de la Tega, of Havana, Cuba. Improvement in 
emporaiing pam. This is a pan or boiler provided with a trough all round itr 
which retains the scum that boils over, and also serves as a flange to support 
the pan on the furnace. The pan is so set in the hrichwork that two spaces 
are left, one at each end of the pan, and one of the spaces communicates 
directly with the furnace. Pipes, forming flues, run the length of the pan, 
thus effecting a communication between the two spaces. The first apace is 
provided, near the top, with a plate, which prevents the heat from escaping 
otherwise than through the pipes, and the second space is covered at the top. 
The heated air has therefore to return through another set of pipes or flues 
leading to the first space, but having their openings above the plate. Suit- 
able pipes are provided for emptying the pan and for the escape of any 
liquid which boils over into the siirrounding trough with the scum. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Qane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Bugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countiies, as well as among refiners^ merchants, commission 
agents, and "brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SUGAE STATISTICS— GEEAT BEITAIN. 

To Jast. 17th, 1880 ahd 1879. In Thotjsakds of Toks, to 

THE NEAEEST ThOFSAHD. 

STOOKS. IMPORTS. BELIYEEIBS, 


1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879 

.UondoiL . . . 74 . . 

, 44 

16 . 

9 

16 . 

. 10 

Liverpool . . 45 , , 

. 29 

10 

. 15 

9 . 

9 

Bristol ' , 2, . 

. 4- 

1 . , 

4 

1 .. 

. 2 

Clyde,,..,..,. 80 ,, 

. 31 

8 

. 11 

11 

. 11 

Total.. 151 

108 

35 

39 

37 

32 

Increase. 

. 43 

Decrease , 

4 

Increase . 

. 5 
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STr)CE:s OF Btjgae tele Cbcxep Maeeets of the Woeih ok the 
1st Dec., fob, thbee Yeabs, m thohsakbs of 

TOKS, TO the KEABEST THOHSAITD. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

, 1 

§1 
a ^ 

Five other 
entrepots * 

i 

Total 
, 1879 . 

Total 

1878 . 

Total 

1877 . 

160 

92 

1 

1 8 

41 

1 

i i 

’ 302 

1 

282 

288 


Consumption of Suoab in Etjbope fob Three Years, ending 
1st Dec., in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain, 

Prance. 

Holland 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

Totai, 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

Total ' 

1877. ' 

1 

980 

; 

290 i 

35 

294 

217 

1 

1816 

1723 

i 

! 

1582 1 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Foot Sugar on the Continent op Europe, 

FOR THE ENSUING SeA^ON, COMPARED FfITH THAT OF THE THREE 

pRETious Seasons. 

(From TAcMs Monthly Circular.J 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 


Tone. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 300,000 .. 432,636 .. 898,132 .. 243,295 

Germany (ZollyeTein) 400,000 , . 420,684 . . 383,828 . . 291,204 

Austro-Hungary 365,000 .. 405,907 .. 330,792 . . 247,175 

Russia and Poland .. 225,000 215,000 . . 220,000 . , 250,000 

Belgium 50,000 .. 69,926 . . 63,075 . . 44,467 

Holland and otlier 

Countries, v. . . . 25,000 . . 30,000 . . 25,000 . . 25,000 


Total 


1,365,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AND PEOSPECTS OF THE SFOAB MAEKBT. 


On tlie re-opening after the Christmas and New Year's holidays^ 
there was rather a brisker demand for both raw and refined sugar, 
which, however, was soon satisfied ; and grocers having supplied 
their most pressing wants, the market relapsed into a state of stag- 
nation. As refiners under these circumstances find but a slow sale 
for their produce, they have bought only limited quantities of cane 
sugar, eking out their requirements hy Grerman and Austrian beet, 
which is readily obtainable at 24s. for 88 per cent, as a basis. 

The stocks of sugar on the 24th January were 151,100 tons, 
being 41,500 more than at the same period last year, hut 1500 tons 
less than on 1st January. 

The cousumption of sugar during 1879 will most probably prove 
to have been in excess of any previous year. 

French loaves are quoted 3d. to 6d. lower than last month. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under : — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 24s. to 24s. 6d., against 24s. 6d. to 
25s, ; goodto fine grocery, 26s. to 27s. Gd., against 26s. 6d, to 28s. 6d. ; 
Martmique crystals, 29s. to 30s., against 30s. to 31s.; No. 12 
Havana, 26s. to 26s. 6d., against 26s. 6d, to 27s. ; fair to goodrefining 
Cuba Muscovados, 21s. to 24s. 6d., against 24s. 6d, to 25s. ; 
middling to goodbrown Bahia, 20s. 6d. to21s. 6d., against 21s. to 22s. ; 
goodto finePernambuco, 21s. 6d.to22s. 6d.,against22s.to23s.; Paris 
loaves, 30s. 6d. to 31s. 3d., against 31s. to 31s. 6d. 
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II. 

Haying given an abstract of the introduction to the pamphlet 
published by the Erench Sugar Manufacturers’ Committee under 
the above title, we now add a summary of the principal points in 
the documents which form the body of the work. 

1. Petition of the Central Committee of French Sugar Manufacturers to 
the Ministers of Finance, Commerce, and Foreign Affairs, dated 29th 
Octoher, 1879. 

The Committee begin by stating that the troubles of their sugar 
trade arise from the bounties given in the form of drawback, and 
that the simplest way of putting an end to such a system would be 
for all countries 'which tax sugar to place its manufacture and 
refining under excise supervision, and to levy duty only on the 
sugar which enters into home consumption, so that that which 
passes the frontier, having paid nothing, will have no claim to 
drawback. 

"The refiners have now declared themselves ready to accept 
refining in bond, with the imposition of a countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar from non- contracting countries. 

The committees representing the sugar industries of Belgium 
and Holland have fully concurred iu this arrangement. 

The delegates of the British colonies and refiners have given 
evidence before their Parliamentary Committee to the same effect. 

s 
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Tlie divergence of vieivs -wliicb. lias Htlierto hindered the pro- 
gress of negociations is therefore removed. 

The danger involved in ex];)ort honnties threatens consiimers as 
'W'ell as pi'odueers, since such a system cannot fail to suppress 
sources of supply placed under such unequal conditions. 

A €! on vention on the basis indicated would, therefore, not only 
satisfy the desires of producers, but would establish perfect free- 
dom of trade in sugar. 

A countervailing duty is simply a safeguard against insidious 
tariffs, which create faetitions inequalities, unjustifiable from all 
points of view.’’ 

With respect to non-contracting countries, it would also prove 
an efficient invitation to enter within the pale of the Convention, 
“ and renounce the egotistical calculations of a policy of isolation.” 
The Committee therefore pray their Government ^ ^ to renew the 
negociations which were so nearly successful in 1875 and 1877, 

^ limiting them in the first instance to the four countries in which 
‘ * a solution has been already prepared by means not only of 
** anterior negociations but also of the agreement to which all the 
‘■interested parties have now come. Access to the Convention 
“concliidecl between the four Powers would remain open to all 
“ who might desire to adhere to it in the future.” 

“ The question is ripe, and we think that a slight effort of our 
“ diplomacy would suffice to bring about an international agree- 
“ ment which would have, among other good effects, that of 
“ replacing the sugar trade on the basis of loyal competition and 
“ of liberty.” 

2. Extracts from Minutes of Sittings of tke French Fabricants* Oommittee, 
9th and lOth June, and 2nd July, 1879. 

' The various steps in the agreement between the French refiners, ' 
and the fakrkants are here given. The names of the refiners 
present or represented include all the large refiners of Paris. 

The delegates ' of the fahncants^ Committee, on their return 
from giving . evidence before our' Parliamentary Committee on 
.sugar industries,/ report 'that “theideas which they, were charged 
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support have obtained serious pax’tisans in England and in 

numerous Britisb. colonies, and if the Ereuch Government would 
“undertake a diplomatic campaign in favour' of a Convention, 
“ bringing to it a spirit of resolution and a desire for success, — which 
“ was perhaps somewhat wanting in our negoeiations of 1875 
“ and 1877, — the difficulties would soon be got over.’’ 

3. An extract from the minutes of evidence given before the 
Select Committee on sugar industries gives, the important state- 
ment of M, Eouq^uet, who was authorised to give evidence as to 
the agreement between the Paris refiners and the Erench Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Committee, that the refiners now accept refining 
in bond. 

4. Declaration, of the President of the Dutch Sugar Manufacturers^ 
Ooimnittee. 

This states that the Hutch Committee have taken note of the 
agreement come to between refiners and falricanU in Erance, and 
that the Committee adheres to the object of that agreement, viz. : 
the abolition of all export bounties on sugar ; and to the means 
proposed, viz. : the manufacture and refining of sugar in bond, 
with a countervailing duty on all sugar still receiving a bounty. 

The Hutch Committee believes that the only international 
Convention which could give security to producers and refiners 
must he based on a complete disappearance of bounties in all 
producing countries, “,and that this disappearance of bounty can 
“ only be obtained by the levying of the duty at the moment when 
“ the sugar goes into consumption, that is by working in bond.” 

“We also share the oinuion that a surtax levied on sugars 
* ^ coming from non-contracting countries is no violation of the 
“ principles of Eree trade ; it attacks only the protection accorded 
“ to an industry, the sole obstacle to legal and honest competition. 
“ In adhering, therefore, to the agreement come to in Erance, we 
' ^ consider that we are defending the interests of true liberty and 
“ justice, and we are determined to join you in pursuing its 
“realization.” 

6. Declaration of the President of tbe Belgian Committee. 
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The Committee are glad that an understanding has been come to 
hy the sugar industries of Erancej Holland and Belgium, and will 
he ready to take part in any efforts to induce the GoTemments 
of the four countries to agree on a complete realization of this 
programme. 

They consider that it is for the Erench Goyernment to take the 
imtiatiye for a Conference of delegates of the fonr countries. 

6. These yiews are cony eyed to the Belgian Einance Minister 
in a petition, dated 3rd December, 1879. 

7. The Amirimi Bounties . — This is t reproduction of the cal- 
culation of the amount of the Austrian bounty in 1879-80, which 
has already been laid before the Select Committee on sugar 
industries, and a translation of which appears in the appendix to 
the mmutes of evidence . 

The duty is levied on the estimated quantity of roots worked. 
It is equivalent, in gold, to 15 francs 20 cents per ton of roots. 

The estimation of the quantity of roots worked was effected 
laat yeai' (1878-9) by assuming that the vessels in which the juice 
is extracted from the roots were capable of treating, in the 24 
hours, 1100 kil. of roots for every hectolitre of capacity. 
In point of fact these vessels treated from 30 to 50 per cent, more 
roots than this estimate would give. On the average, therefore, 
the naanufacturers only paid 60 per cent, of the duty -on the 
, quantity of roots actually worked. The legal duty of 15 francs 
20 cents, per ton (1000 kilos.) of roots is equivalent, at a yield of 
9 per cent, of sugar, to 16 francs 90 cents, per 100 kil. of sugar. 
As 40 per cent, of the roots actually worked evaded the duty, the 
real duty paid was only lOfr. 14c., the drawback being 22fr. 75c. 

■ But the Austrian Government, having found in former years 
that the drawback paid on exportation amounted to, and even 
exceeded, the total amount of duty levied, endeavoured to avoid 
so unfortunate a result for the Treasury hy passing a law, in 1878, 
that the sugar duty must produce a minimum sum of six million 
fioritts, equivalent, at par, to 15,000,000 francs; and that this 
minimum should he increased every year by 500,000 florins, until 
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it readied a total of 10,500,000 iiorins. Tlie duty leaded in 
1878-9 amoiintecl to a sum equiTalent to . . 51,600,000 francs. 

The drawback on export amounted to .... 47,385,000 ,, 

leaving a balance for the Treasury of 4,215,000 „ 

A further sum of 10,785,000 francs would therefore have to be 
claimed from the manufacturers to make up the new legal mini- 
mum. of 15,000,000 francs. This sum, on 424,000 tons of sugar, 
would represent, in gold, 2fr. 12c. per 100 kil. 

The total duty paid would therefore be lOfr. 14c. + 2fr. 12c., or 
12fr. 26c. per 100 kil. of raw sugar. The drawback being ei^uiva- 
lent, in paper, to 22fr, 75c. (equal to 19fr. in gold), the bounty 
on export amounted, in 1878-9, to 6fr. 74c. in gold per 100 kil. of 
raw sugar. 

The above duty on the raw sugar is equivalent to a duty of 
14fr. 7lc. on refined. The di’a whack on refined is equivalent, in 
paper, to 27fr. 95c., or 23fr. 30c. in gold. The bounty on the 
export of refined amounted, therefore, to 8 fr. 59c, per 100 kil. 

In the present season, 1879-80, the basis on which the quantity 
of roots declared for duty is calculated has been raised from 1100 
kil. of roots per hectolitre of capacity of the vessels, to 1800 kil. 
The minimum duty to be received has also been raised from 
15,000,000 to 16,250,000 francs. 

In the meantime, the manufacturers have altered their maehinery, 
and have substituted vessels which, though smaller in capacity, 
will work more roots in proportion to that capacity. Thus an 
apparatus with a capacity of 90 hectolitres is now estimated to 
work 90 X 1800 = 162,000 kil. of roots in the 24 hours, and the 
duty is charged at that rate j but it really works 200 to 220,000 
kil. The average excess of roots worked, beyond those charged 
with duty, is therefore taken to be 25 per cent., as against 40 per 
cent, in 1878-9.’^' 

, Erancs. ' 

At this rate, the duty received will amount to , , 64,500,000 

The drawback, at the same rate of exportation as 


last year, will be, as before 47,385^000 

The Treasury will therefore receive . .... , , . . > . * 1 7, 1 1 5, 000 


* As the roots already declared for duty tlda season are actually less tbau 
those declared last year, this estimate is evidently too low. 
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and tliere will be no occasion to enforce the collection of the legal 
minimum. 

As 25 per cent, of the roots actnally worked will evade the duty^ 
the duty paid, per 100 kil. of raw sugar, will be only 12fr. 57c., 
and, the drawback being 19fi\, the bounty on export will be at the 
rate of 6fi\ 33c. per 100 kil. In the same way, the export bounty 
on rehned will be at the rate of 8fr. 10c. per 100 kil.'^' 

In spite, therefore, of the increase in the estimated capacity of 
the apparatus, and in the legal minimum, the export hounty in 
1870-80 will be about eq^ual to that of the preceding season. 

8. Comxterwiiling duties exist in England. 

This chapter shows that the principle of a countervailing duty 
akeady exists in this country. The countervailing duty on spirits 
was established ^^in order to restore equality of situation between 

English distillers and those of other countries.” A counter- 
vailing duty on bounty -fed sugars is proposed on exactly the same 
principle, “to restore equality of situation between sugars 
“ receiving an export bounty fium their respective Grovemments, 
^ ‘ and sugars receiving no hounty, such as those fi'om the English 
“ colonies, and the French raw sugars.” 

“We cannot but think that the Enghsh Grovernment, with its 
“ practical spirit, will recognize the identity of the two cases and 

apply to the same evil a remedy which has already answered so 
i^welL” 

9. The “ most favoured nation” clause is not contrary to the establishment 
of countervailing duties. 

This clause leaves nations at Hherty to make special Conventions. 
They are only hound, in such cases, to give to those with whom 
they have entered into such an engagement the right to obtain 
conditions equal to those of the most favoured. 

Thus, in virtue of the Sugar Oonvention of 1864, the sugars 
included in the Convention entered freely into all the contracting 

*We have altered the figures in the original document, because we con- 
sider it incorrect to subteict the duty estimated in gold from the drawback 
estimated in paper. > 
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countries. Nevertheless, German sugars, which were not 
included in the Convention, were charged, on their entry into 
France, in spite of the most favoured nation” clause in the treaty 
of Frankfort, with customs duties equal to those on other sugars 
outside the Conveution. 

The terms of the draft Conveutiou of 1875 were drawn up and 
signed hy France without giving rise to any objection on the part 
of Germany, who had, like Austria, been invited to take part in it. 
And yet, by this Convention, Germany would, iu spite of her right 
to be treated on an equality with the most favoured nation, have 
continued to pay customs duties on the entry of her sugars into 
France, fi’om which the sugars included in the Convention would 
have been exempt. 

The benefit of the ^^most favoured nation” clause can, there- 
fore, only be claimed on complying with whatever condition may 
he attached to it, such as, in the present instance, the abolition of 
aU export bounty on sugar. 

Those who have a right to the treatment of the most favoured 
nation can only claim to enjoy the same advantages under like 
conditions. 

THE SHGAE EOTJNTIES EEFOEE THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

CoXTIXTJATIOX or THE EvTDEXCE. 

Mr. Waltole, in the course of his further cross-examination, 
explained why, in one of his reports, he had recommended that 
any measures for the suppression of export bounties should he 
directed against all sugar exported with dmwhack. By that 
arrangement he considered that all countries would he treated in 
the same way under the same conditions, disputes as to varying 
amounts of bounty would be avoided, and the stipulation of the 
^^most favoured nation ” clause complied with. He quoted many 
instances of such an arrangement in our existing legislation, and 
called attention to the recent orders in council in reference to the 
importation of cattle, by which perfectly sound cattle would have 
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to be slaughtered on importation here if disease existed in the 
exporting country. It being now admitted that^ in the case of 
sugar, export bounties are iuTolved in the payment of drawback, 
he contended that the existence of a drawback — just as, in the case 
of cattle, the existence of disease — would be a good and sufficient 
ground for making a special regulation. In his opinion the object 
of the most faroured nation clause ’’ waste put all countries on 
an equality. France was at present subjected to a wrong in our 
markets, by the importation of bounty-fed raw sngar from Austria. 

Absolute accuracy was impossible, as was shown in the existing 
case of the counteiwailing duty on spirits. 

As to the interests of the consumer, he pointed out that buying 
an article below cost price put him in a very bad position, by 
making him dependent on an artificial supply. He had no moi-e 
right to buy sugar below cost price than a thief had to the half- 
crown which he steals. It might be true that it was no immoral 
act on our part to participate in the robbery which is being com- 
mitted abroad upon the French taxpayers, but certainly our 
consumer was not entitled to any sympathy under such circum- 
stances. He had no rights in the matter ; whereas those producers 
who suffer by the sale of sngar below cost price certainly had. He 
agreed with the principle, Salus popicU suprema lex ; but he did 
not agree that the consumer of bounty-fed sugar had rights beyond 
the unsubsidized producer. 

The case of the paper makers, far from being parallel with that 
of the sugar producers, was the converse. 

The minutes of the Conferences showed that the foreign Govern- 
ments do not, as we do, regard the giring of a bounty as a 
disadvantage. Any step towards the reduction of the loss to their 
Treasury they invariably spoke of as another sacrifice,’^ another 

concession.” He considered that the assistance of England was 
indispensable to these foreign coimtiies, in biinging about a solu- 
tion of their difficulties in this matter. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment showed that they were determined to make then policy 
efficacious, he thought there would be no difficulty in bringing 
Austria and Germany to terms, 
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In his opinion the countries ”which give iis the most faYoured 
nation” clause do so in their own interests. Austria might haY© 
a motiye in protecting her own industries against the world/ but 
that she should let her own industry be undersold by a Frenchman 
and not by an Englishman was almost inconceivable. Therefore, 
the giving of the most favoured nation ” clause was really giving 
nothing at all. 

The price to the consumer would he raised to precisely the same 
amount, whether the bounty were abolished by treaty or counter- 
vailed by an equivalent duty. One of the principles which had 
been insisted upon by more than one of the Ministers who had 
spoken on the subject, was that it is not for the ultimate benefit 
of the consumer that he should buy his sugar below cost price. 
Therefore, while the present low price of sugar may be a present 
benefit to the consumers, it was dearly purchased at the cost of a 
probable large increase of price in tbe future. 

A large quantity of onr sugar came from our own colonies and 
other countries in which there was no export bounty ; therefore a 
large part of the present reduction of price to the consumer came 
out of the pockets, not of the bounty-fed producers, but of those 
who receive no bounty at all. "With regard, therefore, to the 
‘^robbery” which is involved in export bounties, a large 
proportion of the spoil went into the pockets of the British 
consumer out of the pockets of unofiencling British subjects. 

The prices of raw sugar in England and France were practically 
the same, apart from the question of freight, and therefore the 
English refiner had no advantage over the French I'efiner in being 
able to buy Austrian bounty-fed sugar. 

Mr. Maetinea-It, in his further cross-examination, stated that 
since the Committee began its sittings Mr. Duncan had been 
obliged to close his loaf-sugar refinery and discharge all his men. 
The French refiner paid just as low a price for his raw sugar as 
we did, in fact rather lower. The Austrian bounty merely 
cheapened raw sugar all over the world. If it were abolished the 
British refiner would be in no better position, as compared with 
the French refiner, than he is now. They were now both working 
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on a rair material at the same price- The British refiner were 
not worMng on some specially cheap article^ as compared with 
the Erench refiner. If the Austrian bounty were taken ofi, and 
if the result were j as we may presume, to reduce the production 
in Austria, it would simply raise the lerel of the value of sugar 
all over the world,- — ^in France no less than in England. In 
point of fact, the price of Austrian raw sugar, laid down in 
London, was at that time a fraction higher than similar French 
raw sugar laid down in Paris. France exported raw sugar largely ; 
therefore her market must inevitably he on a level with the 
markets of other countries. The exports from Grermany and 
Austria must, of course, bring prices in other countries down to 
their level, and we constantly found French refiners competing 
with ns for sugar finm other countries, such as Guba^hnd Java. 
This was another proof that all markets were on a level. 

In addition to the bounty which the French refiner obtained 
from the excess yield of his raw sugar, he got a bounty of 4fr. 80c. 
on poudres hlmiches (white crystallized sugar from the heefroot 
factories) of which about 112,000 tons were used by refiners in the 
course of the year. M. Lebandy, one of the largest Paris refiners, 
had admitted that this extra bounty amounted to 2 fi’. 90,c. per 
100 kilos. 

In his opinion the sugar-refiner’s interest and the workman’s 
interest were small compared with the question of the stoppage of 
the natural supplies, and the mnch more important question 
involved in that, of the interest of the consumer. 

Exports of refined sugar from abroad always meant loaf sugar, 
in one form or another. Therefore there would be no difficulty in 
drawing the distinction between raw and refined, if it were desired. 
But practically no such distinction would be necessary. Foreign 
countries might adopt means for giving bounties on exportation of 
moist refined sugar. This was a danger which was always hanging 
over our heads, and threatening our moist-sugar industry. 

The fact of a bounty being obtained by the French and Butch 
refiners might be illustrated by comparing the price now given by 
them for Cuba centrifugal sugar with the price at which they sold 
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their loaf-sugar. They were then giYing 22s. 6d. per cwt. for that 
description of raw sugar, h-om which they extracted 103 lbs. of 
loaf sugar and 8 lbs, of molasses. The loaf sugar they were 
selling at 24s. 3d. per cwt., and the molasses at 5s. per cwt. They 
were therefore getting a gross return of 22s. 8 d. from the raw 
sugar for which they paid 22s. 6d. The working expenses would 
be at least 2s. 6d. per cwt., and the expense of bringing the Cuba 
sugar to Paris would certainly raise its cost to 23s. The total cost 
would therefore be 25s. 6d. and the gross return 22s. 8d., giving a 
net return of loss of 2s. lOd. per cwt. This loss was converted into 
a. profit by the bounty resulting from the duty on the raw sugar 
being under-estimated. The Butch refiner still bad bis raw sugar 
assessed with duty according to its colour. It was* said in Holland 
that this high-yielding sugar was sometimes assessed as fourth-class 
sugar, i,e.^ as only yielding 67 per cent., when it really yielded 92 
per cent. 

In re-examination, he again showed that M. Leon Say was in 
error in omitting from the note addressed by him to the Committee 
any reference to the bounty obtained by the oi pondres hlanchm 
in the Trench refineries. This note stated that out of 158, 000 tons 
entered for home consumption, 111,000 tons were llancJm, 

The evidence of the Trench refiners, in 1872, proved that one-third 
of the sugar melted by them consisted of j)oiidres Umehes^ which, 
though nominally declared for home consumption, really entered, in 
that proportion, into the composition of all the loaf-sugar produced. 
These poudres llanclm were practically pure sugar, and ought, 
therefore, to pay a duty of 75fr., but they only paid 70fr. 20c. 
The refiners, therefore, obtained a bounty of 4fr. 80c. This bounty, 
though ignored by M. Say, was admitted by the refiners themselves, 
as shown by M. Lebaudy’s present calculation, and by their evidence 
before the Superior Council of Commerce in 1872. 

He* read an extract from the Tlmes^ showing that heavy losses 
were being sustained by sugar estates in Mauritius. 

The Trench deputies from Trench sugar-producing colonies had 
made representations in the Trench Chamber on the export bounty 
quei^on.,. 
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Tie falling off m tie beetroot crop in 1876-7 was only 270,000 
tons, out of a total known consumption tirougiont tie statistical 
WorH of 3,370,000 tons ; and yet it caused a rise of 50 per cent, 
in tie value of sugar. This indicated wiat would iappen to tie 
consumer if be became entirely dependent on bounty -fed supplies. 

The fact that tie agitation against export bounties was originally 
set on foot by tie moist-sugar manufacturers siowed iow they 
feared that tieir industry might be attacked. 

Tie assertion that increase in trade is not always a sign of pros- 
perity, had been proved in EristoL Tieir manufacture increased 
rapidly up to 1875. In that year tie imports amounted to 
nearly 100,000 tons, and immediately afterwards fell off to 43,000 
tons. As Messrs. EinzeFs works were closed in 1876, when all 
tieir large capital had been lost, it was evident that tie increasing 
business of tie preceding years must, to a certain extent, have been 
carried on at a loss. 

Tie British exports of refined, consisting entirely of moist sugar, 
had been steadily declining. Tie British refiners exported less 
than 8 per cent, of tieir manufacture, while tie Erenci refiners 
exported 50 per cent., and tie Butch 75 per cent. 

Tie growth and manufacture of beetroot sugar would be a profit- 
able industry in this country, and a very important assistance to 
tie British farmer and agricultural labourer, if sugar were not 
depressed below its natural price by tie foreign export bounties. 
It had been shown that roots superior to those grown in Erance 
could be grown in this country. It was not an exhausting crop, 
and was very favourable to tie growth of wheat. Tie cultivation 
of beetroot improved tie soil, and raised tie character of tie farm- 
ing generally. It gave employment in tie winter time to tie 
rural population. As cattle food, one ton of tie pulp was e(][ual to 
two tons of mangold wurzel. If there were no export bounties, 
manufacturers of beetroot sugar in this country could afford tobgive 
20s, per ton for tie roots,— -a price which would, in good seasons, 
leave a very fine profit to tie farmer. 

Tie reason of tie largely increased exports of moist refined sugar 
to Canada of late years was that tie Canadian legislation had 
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stopped sugar-refining in Canada. Moist refined sugar was a 
speciality of tliis country, and therefore when the Canadians gaTe 
up making it themselves they were obliged to come here for it. 

He showed that Sir Louis Mallet’s theory, that more refined 
sugar came here because consumption had decreased on the 
continent, was erroneous. The continental consumption had 
largely increased ; fi*om 580,000 tons in 1872, to 829,000 tons in 
1878. 


SIE LOUIS MALLET BEFOEE THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
OH SUGAE IHLUSTEIES. 


In the Sugar Cane for December there appeared, in parallel 
columns, the statements made by this witness, compared with the 
facts elicited from him in cross-examination. 

As to the Convention of 1864, he stated, as one of the original 
negociators, that it was quite impossible of execution. In cross- 
examination, he admitted that the point which France did not 
carry out was the putting of her duties in correlation with the 
yields. He had no doubt that France might have done so. 

The witness entered into an elaborate statement, with the view 
of showiag that the sugar trade of this country is suffering no 
injury from the export bounties. His four important points in 
proof of this were, the importation and exportation of raw sugar, 
the importation of refined sugar, and the exportation of British 
refined sugar. In cross-examination he admitted that a large impor- 
tation from bounty-fed countries could not indicate prosperity in our 
colonial sugar trade ; that an increased importation of foreign 
refined sugar indicated the reverse of prosperity in our home sugar- 
refining trade ; and that the exports of raw: sugar had nothing to 
do with the subject. 

Fa«ts as to imports and exports were stated by the witness, with 
the view of proving that the trade is most prosperous in all its 
branches. He attempted to show that imports and exports of raw, 
foreign refined, and British refined, were steadily increasing. In 
cross-examination, he admitted that the years 1876-7 were quite 
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exceptional ; tliat tlie imports of raw sugar were now falling o3 ; 
tliat an increase of 1000 per cent, in tlie importation of foreign 
refined sugar was no indication of ’^tlie prosperity of tlie Britisli 
refining trade ; that tlie present exports of raw are no larger tlian 
tliey were in 1862 ; that the exports of refined have fallen every 
year since 1876; and that the re-exportation of foreign refined 
from this country has fallen 40 per cent, since" 1875. 

If there were any depression in the British loaf-sngar refining 
trade, the witness attributed it (1) partly to the substitution of 
other sugar in the consumption, and (2) partly to the diuunished 
consumption of sugar on the Continent. In cross-examination he 
admitted (1) that he was not aware of any decrease in the con- 
sumption of loaf-sugar ; (2) that he was not aware that the con- 
sumption of continental Europe had increased from 679,000 tons 
in 1875, to 825,000 tons in 1878 ; that, therefore, neither of the 
causes to which he attributed the depression in the British loaf- 
sugar refining trade would hold good. 

The witness assui'ed the Committee that he was not aware of 
any other cause for the depression. In cross-examination he 
admitted that if loaf-sugar came over here with a bounty, and so 
was sold under cost price, it would have a very depressing efiect on 
the loaf-sugar refining trade of this country. 

But the witness, in his original evidence, went further than ' 
denying the existence of any cause -for the disappearance of loaf- 
sugar manufacture in this country. He propounded a theory that 
if the French and Butch refiners use only a particular class of raw 
sugar, all the rest of the raw sugar in the world must he artificially 
cheapened. Prom this he drew the conclusion that British loaf- 
sugar makers, instead of disappearing, ought to be making an extra 
profit. This theory, if it means anything, means that the French 
and Hutch refiners give an extra price for the 500,000 tons of raw 
sugar which they refine, because that sugar gives them a hotinty 
on the 250,000 tons of refined sugar which they export ; that this 
causes the remaining three millions of tons of raw sugar to be sold 
so much cheaper that the British refiner can not only compete 
against the export bounty, but also>cure a profit. According to 
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Sir Louis Mallet, then; the export bounty on 250,000 tons of 
Erench and Dutch loaf-sugar depresses the price of 3,000,000 tons 
of raw sugar by at least a pound a ton. The -witness admitted, in 
cross-examination, that the quantity of sugar used by the Erench 
refiners is a very small proportion of the total production of the 
world ; that to whateyer extent the price of raw sugar may be 
reduced, refiners all over the world would get the benefit of it ; 
that there cannot be two prices in the same marhet for the same 
article ; and that competition will keep any kind of sugar down to 
its natural price. 

In amplification of his assertions as to increased importations, 
the witness proceeded to state that countries forming part of 
the British possessions were sending larger supplies to this country. 
He also compared the average imports of sugar from various sources 
for the years 1873-4-5, with those for the years 1876-7-8, and con- 
cluded that all showed a large increase, except Brazil, the British 
"West Indies, and the Spanish "West Indies. In cross-examination 
he did not know to what British possessions he referred ; he quite 
abandoned the year 1877, it being of an exceptional character; he 
admitted that 1877 was included in his second triennial period ; 
increased imports in that year did not arise from increased produc- 
tion ; China and India sent extra supplies in that year, — -and in 
that year only, — owing to the artificially high prices caused by a 
partial failure of the beetroot crop ; he admitted that the excep- 
tional character of the year 1877 upset the inferences he had 
drawn; also that the imports from the British and Spanish Vest 
Indies might amount to quite half of our total imports of raw sugar. 

The witness did not produce a similar comparison showing the 
increase in importations from bounty-fed countries. He promised 
but failed to do so. In cross-examination he admitted that an 
increase in the production of honnty-fed sugar, from 672,000 tons 
in 1868, to 1,415,000 tons in 1878, was very large. 

The witness proceeded to attribute the disadvantages under 
which West Indian sugars labour, in competing against bounty-fed 
sugars, to the facts that our sugar duties had been aboEshed, and 
that uniform, or nearly uniform duties existed on the continent. 
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In cross-examination, lie admitted that lie was not at all informed 
as to the present state of the continental tariffs ; he was not 
aware that a complete graduated scale of duties existed in 
Belgium, Holland, and America ; he had no kind of knowledge of 
the class of sngar produced in each colony. 

Coming to the question of a countervailing duty, the witness 
began by speaking of it as a means of compensating the refiner 
and West Indian planter for the disadvantage they may suffer 
from the export bounties. But, in cross-examination, he admitted 
the. object to be simply to restore the free trade level by counter- 
vailing the bounty. Such a duty would, he maintained, involve a 
considerable burden to the British consumer and the British tax- 
payer, But, in cross-examination, he admitted that the tax-payer 
would be in the same position as before ; and that, as to the con- 
sumer, if the effect of the bounty be to reduce the price, its 
abolition would of course raise the price to the same extent, 
whether that abolition were accomplished by negociation or a 
countervailing duty. The object of all the negociations had 
undoubtedly been the abolition of the bounty. 

Sir Louis Mallet then propounded a very remarkable objection, 
on the ground of principle, to a conntervailmg duty. But he 
began by assuming the principle to be, that the conditions of pro- 
duction should be equalized whenever they have been rendered 
ujieq^ual by the legislation of a foreign country. This definition, he 
was obliged to abandon in cross-examination, being constrained to 
admit that what the sugar industries confined themselves to 
demanding was equality of competion with foreign countries in our 
own markets. Their complaint did not, therefore, apply to a 
foreign import duty, which iujures our goods only in that one 
foreign market, leaving the other markets of the world open, 
meludiiig„onr own,^ 

Arguing from his erroneons definition, he inferred that ff it be 
right to countervail a bounty by a duty, it must also be right to 
countervail a duty by a bounty. In cross-examination he admitted 
that these two policies would be diametrically opposed, since the one 
would collect the bounty and distribute it over the general body of 
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taxpayers, wMle tlie other Avould undoubtedly take money out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. 

Still further deT eloping his fallacious theory, he maintained that 
countervailing a bounty would be a more expensive proceeding 
than giving one to countervail a foreign import duty. He gave no 
proof of this, and in cross-examination was obliged to admit that 
the effect of a bounty on a portion of the sugar we import must be 
to depress the price of the whole ; that, therefore, the producers of 
other sugar have to sell it so much cheaper than they otherwise 
would, i.e,, have to contribute a certain sum out of their own 
pockets towards the artificial reduction in price ; and that, there- 
fore, the artificial benefit to the consumer is in great part paid by 
one class of British subjects into the pockets of another class, — that 
is, by the British grower of sugar to the British consumer of sugar. 
It is, therefore, clear that the only loss involved in countervailing 
an export honnty is the loss to the consumer of the artificial 
cheapness it gives him, a great part of which he obtains at the 
expense of producers who receive no bounty. 

The witness called this a loss of two millions, and compared it 
with the insignificant capital involved ; but admitted, in cross- 
examination, that the artificial cheapening of sugar affects pro- 
ducers everywhere, and that a very large capital is therefore at 
stake. 

Bef erring to the “most favoured nation clause, he maintained 
that to levy an uniform countervailing duty on differing rates of 
bounty would be extremely impolitic, as likely to weaken the 
effect of a vitally important stipulation. In cross-examination he 
was informed that Mr. Gladstone and others had laid down the 
principle that, under the “most favoured nation’’ clause, we were 
ouly bound to treat those countries alike which came under like 
conditions. 

The cliff culties in applying a countervailing duty would, in his 
opinion, he very great, and would give rise to irritating controver- 
sies, And yet, in cross-examination, he admitted that Article XIX. 
of 1864 means that the high contracting parties should be at 
liberty to come to an understanding, not as to whether there 

'■' 9 : 
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slioulcl be a surtax, but as to tLe surtax to be imposed. He 
furtber admitted tbat lie did not in any way dissent from that 
policy eitber in Ms report or during tke Conferences. 

TMs is tiie nature of Sir Louis Mallet’s evidence. It must be 
admitted that tbe only witness who lias yet been produced in 
opposition to tlie contentions of tbe sugar trade bas completely 
broken down on every point. Tbe line be took was exactly 
similar to that adopted by all previous opponents. Tbe tborougb 
way in wbicb bis cross-examination bas destroyed bis case mnstj 
tberefore, be regarded as an important and conclusive victory for 
those whom be was called upon to overwhelm. It must be noted 
that some points, originally made much of, were as carefully 
avoided by Sir Louis Mallet as they bad been by every member of 
the Select Committee. W e used to be told that tbe bounties were a 
myth, and that a duty to countervail a bounty was rank protection, 
contraiy to tbe first principles of free trade. In this inquiry both 
these contentions have disappeared. Opponents still studiously 
ignore tbe bounties, but no one now dares to deny their existence. 
They may try to pick boles in the countervailing duty, or to raise 
difficulties as to its application, but every one seems to have given 
up tbe untenable theory that it is contrary to free trade. These 
ai’e all great signs of progress. Opponents who find their cham- 
pions defeated, and their means of resistance gradually disappearing, 
who begin to baggie as to minor details, or to have recoui'se to 
arguments and theories so grotesque as those of Sir Louis Mallet, 
are not far from coming to terms. 

, OBJECTION'S TO A COTJNTEEYAILING BUTT 
CONSIBEBEB. 

(Continued from pa^e 6Z*J 

Having demonstrated that the imposition against sugar imported 
from a counti’y granting a bounty on export, of siicb a duty as shall 
be the fiscal equivalent of tbe bounty, will not prevent tbe 
adjustment of prices taking place as if there were no bounties and no 
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duties, have thereby proved that the countervailing duty caimot 
possess any element of protection. Those vrho assert the contrary, 
must be prepared to prove that, given a normal price level, free 
from the disturbing element of bounties, and supervening upon the 
elements adjusting that normal price level, ensue the bounty and 
the countervailing duty, prices will rise above that normal price 
level. Fully admitting, that any duty which adds to the free 
trade price level is a protective one, we leave our opponents to 
prove that the proposed countervailing duty will do this, and if 
they succeed, then they may rightly stigmatise such a duty as a 
protective one. Before closing onr consideration of the economic 
objections to the proposed duty, we would remark, lest anyone 
should confound it with the differential duty objected to by the 
economists, that such last mentioned duty is contrary to the 
interests of the consumer, because it excludes superior competitors 
from onr markets until prices rise above the level at which 
the competition of such superior producers would, but for the duty 
levied against them, have adjusted it. But competitors holding 
bounties thereby evidence their inferiority. In short, such a 
differential duty, as we have referred to, stands condemned, because 
it intercepts mtitral advantages which are the proper and essential 
elements for price adjustment under free trade. IrYhereas the 
countervailing duty intercepts a fiscal advantage, which is an 
improper and fallacious element in price adjustment. 

We come now to the political objections to a countervailing duty. 
It is said that such a duty would be contrary to the ^‘'favoured 
nation clauses ” in onr treaties of commerce. We shall demonstrate 
that in the prmnce of bounties the absem& of such a duty is a 
violation of the favoured nation clause. What is the favoured 
nation clause ? It is clear that such a clause, when entered into 
by ns with two or more countries, can only be in practice satisfied 
by the establishment of perfect fiscal equality at our hands, with 
respect to all imports of like character, from either the one or the 
other, or any of such countries with whom we have entered into 
treaty. For instance, Austria has obtained from ns an engagement 
that her exports shall enter oiu’ porta upon terms as advantageous 
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as ttose granted "by ns to any other nation most faYonred. France, 
also for in stance, lias obtained a similar engagement. Things eq[nal 
to same thing are eqnal to one another. Austria must be equal to 
the “ most favoured nation.” France must be equal to the ‘'^most 
favoured nation.” Therefore Austria must be equal to France at 
our ports. We satisfy, therefore, our engagement with both 
Austria and France when their goods are landed upon terms of 
fiscal equality : when we favour neither in competition on our — * 
that is in their neutral — market. vSuppose Austria disturbs this 
equality by fiscal aid operating on our market in favour of her 
exporters, which fiscal aid it is within our power to neutralise. In 
order to restore that condition of equality contemplated by the 
treaty, we refuse to suffer the operation of the disturbing element, 
and deal with it, and neutralise it by positive action. Thereupon 
Austria appeals to the treaty : thereupon we reply 'Hhe treaty is 
violated by your act, you cannot approbate and reprobate its 
principle by destroying in yonr own favour that equality which 
you accepted, aud then by appeal to the treaty object to our act 
which restores to France that equality which she is willing to abide 
by.” It is clear, that if Austria grants a bounty on exports to onr 
market, and France grants none, fiscal equality is at an end in the 
competition between these two nations, unless we levy against 
Austria such a duty as shall be incident upon, and equal to, and 
BO intercept the bounty. Failing this, France must either give a' 
like bounty, or suffer inequality of fiscal condition on our market. 

There is what is termed a practical difficulty, namely: that the 
bounties given by different countries vaiy in amount, and therefore 
our countervailing duties ought also to vary in amount, in other 
words, with a fastidious Justice for every one except our own pro- 
ducer, we are bound to vary our duty to suit each nation which 
violates our free trade principles. Bnt this practical obj ection must 
be overcome in a practical manner. Let a mean between the 
extreme bounties he taken, and one uniform duty corresponding 
to such mean be imposed. This would be a concession against the 
interests of the British sugar producers, because it would leave a 
margin of bounty still to be enjoyed by some foreign exporters. 
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To objecting nations, pleading that our duty was in excess of their 
bounty, onr answer to them wonld be terribly -ananswerable,, 
namely : cease your bounties and yon will meet with no duties, or, 
failing that, yon will, as a wrong doer, have to raise your bounty 
to the mean amount of your bounty competitors ? 

If the House of Commons will enact, in accordance with the 
principle laid down in clause 19 of the Sugar Convention of 1864, 
a customs’ duty, say of 2s. 4d. per cwt., upon all raw and refined, 
sugar imported into this country from countries granting bounties 
on export, with power for Her Majesty by order in council to 
declare any country exempt from such duty, as and when its 
exports to our markets are divested of bounties, this great question 
will be settled in accordance with the strictest interpretation of free 
trade doctrines, and not British producers only, but their competi- 
tors from every foreign clime will find on British markets fiscal 
equality, and that true and real free trade competition which 
results in the “ survival of the fittest,” and secures to con- 
sumers the fullest play of all competing natural advantages. In 
conclusion, if the House of Commons refuses to enact this duty, 
such refusal must amount to a censure on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for ha’^dng- negotiated the aholition of bounties, since such 
abolition will take from our consumer as much as or more than the 
proposed countervailing duty, according as such duty is adjusted 
to the maximum or mean amount of the several bounties. 

W. B. B. S. 


THE ABOLITION OE SUGAE BOUNTIES. 

PUBLIC METING IN DEMEARA. 

A public meeting, convened by the Chairman of the British 
Guiana Planters’ Association (Mr. A. J. Pitman) was held on 30th 
Becemher last, in the Philharmonic Hall, for the purpose of 
afiordiug Messrs. Peters and Monteith, delegates from the Work- 
men’s National Association for the Abolition of Bounties paid by 
Foreign Governments to exporters of sugar, an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the subject of the sugar bounties, 
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Tlie meeting was largely and infinentially attended, several of 
the leading merchants and planters being present. Among those 
present may he noticed Mr. A. J. Pitman, (Chairman of the British 
Guiana Planters’ Association,) the Hon, Eohert Pate Brysdale, 
the Hon. Charles L. Eascom, the Hon. Josias Booker, Mr. Hohert 
Smith, Mr. T. H. Glennie, Mr. E. J. Helly, Mr. Edward Stephens, 
Mr. David Carrnthers, Mr. D. C. Cameron, jnn., Mr. Mewbiirn 
Garnett, Mr. Arthur Brand, Mr. E. A. Mason, Mr. E. P. Clarke, 
Mr. Eisien, Mr. Edwin James, Mr. J. S. Hill, Mr. A. S. Eolkard, 
Mr. Halliday, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Walter Bagot, Mr. William 
Craigen, Mr. C. L. Gilbert, Mr, Willcocks, Mr. T. E, Mordle, 
Captain Edwin McLeod, Mr. J. 0. Whitehead, Mr. Carl Wieting, 
Mr. — Bascom, Mr. George Greig, Mr. Managan, Mr. Howell 
Jones, Mr. James Thomson, Mr. Mcholson, Mr. Christie, Mj\ A. B. 
Trotter, Dr. Manget, Dr. Watkins, Dr. Williams, Mr. James 
Crosby, (Immigration Agent-General,) the Eev. Mr. Trotman, the 
Eev. Mr. Ketley, &c., &c. 

The Delegates were warmly and cordially received. 

Mr. Pitman, who was in the chair, rose and said : Gentlemen, 
this meeting, as you are aware, has been called by the Planters’ 
Association, notice of which has been given in both of our local 
papers ; therefore I suppose you will take the advertisement as 
read. As chairman of the British Guiana Planters’ Association, I 
have the pleasure of introducing to yon Messrs. Peters and Mon- 
teith, delegates from the Workmen’s National Executive Com- 
mittee for the suppression of the Eoreign Export Sugar Bounties ; 
and inasmuch as the question at issue is one of grave importance to 
this community, I feel assured you will give them the welcome 
they deserve. They will point out for themselves the present 
position of the British sugar trade and the views of the body which 
they represent. I need only say that what is asked for is not that 
any unfair advantage should be afforded to British industry, 
whether in the colonies or at home, to the disadvantage of our 
foreign Gompetitors, but that Biitish industry, capital and energy 
should he relieved from having to compete with a system aptly 
described as up with subsidies, which, to quote the words 
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of Sir Lonis Mallet, were an intematioiial nuisance in 1863, and 
have been a gro’vring evil until this day.” The cause is being well 
fought at home, and if we are not apathetic, but heartily co- 
operate with our supporters across the water, we have good 
grounds for hoping that we shall eventually obtain redress. The 
present moment is a fitting one for action. Prance, Belgium, and 
Holland are anxious to eater into a fresh sugar Convention with 
England, and we as colonists should urge on the Imperial Govern- 
ment to take advantage of the opportunity thus offered and secure 
for our ^^est Indian possessions what they have a right to expect 
-^fair play. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Gentlemen, with these 
few remarks, I beg to introdnce Mr. Peters to you. 

Mr. Peters : Mi\ Chairmen and gentlemen, my fii'st duty to-day 
will be to very warmly thauk you for the very kind manner in 
winch you have treated us since our arrival in British Guiana, and 
for your efforts in placing every facility in our way relative to our 
mission. How, sir, I think I cannot introduce the object of that 
mission better than by giving a short resime of the British "Work- 
men’s movement for the abolition of all Poreign Sugar Bounties. 
The movement was inaugurated in Bristol in May, 1878, and the 
workmen in Bristol interested in the home and colonial sugar 
industry took the matter up very warmly. Ve held meetings in 
Bristol, passing resolutions condemning the bounty system and 
pledging ourselves to use our best endeavours for their abolition. 
A committee was formed to carry out the instructions of those 
meetings, and we immediately placed ourselves in communication 
with the other large centres of the sugar industry. This resulted 
in onr holding a large conference of workmen, presided over by 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. for Bristol, who at that meeting 
declared that the bounty system was a gross yiolation of all free- 
trade principles, and as a free trader he was pi'epai’ed to support a 
countervailing duty so as to bring about a remedy for the system. 
Sir Stafford Horthcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
consented to receive a deputation upon the subject, we accordingly 
waited upon the right hon. gentleman, and presented him with a 
memorial praying Her Majesty’s Government, either by treaty 
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engagemeiit or counteryailing duty, to bring about an immediate 
suppression of the bounties. The deputation was introduced by 
Mr, Morley, Mr. Eitchie, Mr. Sampson Lloyd and Mr. Maodonald, 
all of whom pleaded our case well, Sir Stafford jSTorthcote, in 
replying, said that his sympathies were entirely with us, and, that 
what we asked for was not in any way inimical to the principles 
of free trade. The workmen then resolved to send a deputation 
to M. Leon Say, Einance Minister of France, who consented to 
receive a deputation from G-reat Britain upon the question. We 
had an interview with M. Say, in Paris, who stated that he was 
desirous of removing the bounties, hut remarked as to the great 
share of our trade the Austrians enjoyed through their high boun- 
ties or premiums, and that there was hut little chance of the 
question being permanently settled, unless Austria agreed to abolish 
her bounties. Further correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment and the evidence of the French delegates before the British 
Parliamentary Committee leads to the fact that France, Holland, 
or Belgium will not alter their system unless assured that other 
bounty- girag Powers will do the same, or that Great Britain will 
impose a countei vailing duty against their bounty-fed goods. We 
have held mass meetings in most of the large constituencies, and 
resolutions affirming the necessity of a countervailing duty have 
been unanimously carried. Our case is now being judged by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and I feel assured 
from the evidence placed before that Committee that they will 
report in onr favour. One of the last steps taken in our movement 
was the holding of another conference in London in August, at 
which a memorial was drafted and presented to Lord Beaconsheld 
and a deputation was appointed to visit these colonies to report to 
the people at home their capabilities for producing sugar and also 
to notice the effects of the bounties. We have now visited the 
French colonies of Guadeloupe and Martinique and the British 
islands of St. Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad, and now we are on 
the shores of British Guiana — a country which alone could supply 
the whole of Great Britain with sugar far better and cheaper than 
we can ever obtain it from Europe; and it only requires capital 
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and la'bonr to more fully open the resources of this country. 
(Hear, and applause.) Just a few words upon the bounties. The 
bounties transfer the sources of production of sugar from the 
natural zone to the artificial ; cause consumers to depend upon a 
precarious supply, and must, if the system is continued, end in a 
monopoly for the bonnty-receiving competitors. It exacts the 
equivalent to the bounty out of the unsuhsidized competitor or 
compels him to retire from the hopeless struggle : it has transferred 
the loaf sugar trade from London, Bristol, and other places to Paris, 
Amsterdam, and other continential depots ; it has caused untold 
misery and privation to thousands of British workmen. The 
bounty acts in the same way with the unsiibsidised competitor as if 
an actual duty was levied against his goods and the goods of the 
subsidised competitor admitted free ; both systems lead to the same 
result. That the consumer has no right to the bounty, is testified 
by the efforts of both Grovernments to deprive him of it by diplo- 
matic negotiations and by their willingness for the imposition of a 
countervailing duty. Every one concedes the desirability of putting 
a stop to these bounties, and when they concede that they concede 
everything. And then, what is the remedy for these bounties? 
After many years of remonstrances and fruitless negotiations, we 
propose the imposition of a countervailing duty against all bounty- 
giving Powers who will not come to a Convention and suppress 
them of their own accord. This, sir, would he no measure of pro- 
tection, but would restore Eree Trade competition, upon British 
Markets, to those competitors who have so long been denied it ; and 
this is not contrary to the commercial policy of Great Britain. 
Prance, Holland, and Belgium have already signified their willing- 
ness to abolish the bounty system. It remains then for the other 
bounty-giving powers to be induced to do the same. Unto that end 
our several committees at home have pledged themselves to 
vigorously pursue the agitation until the next time of its coming 
again before the attention of the House of Commons, which must 
be early next session. With your co-operation we shall and must 
he successful ; our cause is just and we have a good case, and Great 
Britain can no longer shirk the responsiMlity of settling this 
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question. 0£ our success, then, we feel certain, and thus by our 
united efiorts we shall have succeeded in placing the sugar trade 
of the world upon a more sound basis — a measure which must be 
of incalculable benefit to the Home Trade, to the West Indies, and 
to British Guiana. (Applause). 

The Chaiumai^: The honourable Mr. Josias Booker will move 
the first resolution. 

Mr. Bookee, said he was sure they had all good reason to thank 
the chairmsLU f or having given them an opportunity of receiving 
the Delegates, and of listening to the very interesting observations 
which Mr. Peters had favoured them with. They were very glad 
to see them (the Delegates^)' and he, for one, was sure, that they 
would take back with them to the mother country a true know- 
ledge and true impressions of what they had seen in this country, 
for they had gone about it, had seen what had been done and what 
was being done nipon the estates, and the manner in which our 
people were treated. In fact, they had seen everything from first 
to last — the introduction of the immigrant, his treatment generally, 
his treatment particularly, in hospital, the way in which the estates 
were worked, the outlay on machinery and the cultivation of the 
soil — everything had been under their consideration ; but putting 
aside for the moment the question of the sugar bounties, they had very 
great reason to rejoice in having the Delegates with them to-day. 
What we of this colony really wanted was, the removal of the 
false impressions that existed in England and elsewhere with regard 
to the place. Why, British Gniana was, even by persons who 
were supposed to know better, continually called an island! In 
the case of our present visitors, however, we would have the 
pleasure of bearing in mind that these gentlemen came from the 
hives of industry of Great Britain ; they came to look and see for 
themselves, and they represented in England some seventy or 
eighty thousand men— of, he might say, an Association numbering 
as many — and when they came here they saw things for themselves, 
and when they should be able to go home again, they would be in 
a position to tell their fellow workmen truthfully what they had 
seen, and represent matters in their true Hght. They had not 
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come to look at tkings with any prejudice or party feeling, hut 
with an honest desire to, as he had said before, see for themselves, 
and judge for themselves, justly and impartially. He thought the 
time had now arrived when we should make every effort in our 
power to get rid of the bounty system — and the sooner it was done 
the better. "When Mr. Peters spoke about the manner in which he 
found the plantations here, he little knew of the enterprises that 
had been undertaken in years gone by, and even recently, in order 
to produce the satisfactory results which he had witnessed on 
coming here. There was the beautiful island of Barbados, for 
example j there was Jamaica, once happy and prosperous, but now 
so mnch fallen off in her prosperity ; there was the fine island of 
Trinidad — which was only partly developed — all these, and many 
others, were sugar- growing places and were capable of yielding 
much more than they did now, under more favourable circum- 
stances. 'We did not in any way or for one moment desire to check 
the production of beet-root sugar : we only required fair play, and 
no favour. (Hear.) Let us by every means in our power endeavour 
to obtain the abolition of this system,. which was injurious to every- 
body, and we should be able to supply the world with a very large 
quantity of sugar. (Hear.) He now proposed the following 
resolution : — 

Itesolved: That this meeting most cordially welcomes to British Grniana 
the Delegates who have been selected by the varioiis trades connected with the 
home and colonial sugar industry to visit the West Indies and this Colony, 
and report on their capabilities for supplying sugar to the English market. 

The Hon. Mr. Deysdale seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Eobebt Smith then moved the following resolution, in a 
long and forcible speech : — 

Ecsolved : That this meeting is of opinion'that the bounty system now in 
force on the Continent of Europe is a direct violation of free trade and 
economic principles, inasmuch as it causes prices to be ruled, not by the law 
of relative natural advantages, but by subsidies given by competing States. 

Mr. Mewbubx Gabxett seconded the resolution, which was 
carried' 
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Mr, Kelly moved the third resoltitioiij which was as follows 

Mmlmd : That this meeting would urge upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to take immediate steps to do away with this injurious system, either by 
entering into a Convention with foreign Powers, whereby they agree to 
abolish bounties on the exportation of sugar, or otherwise by the imposition 
of a countervailing duty. 

He said we had for years back heard of sugar Convention after 
sugar Convention — hopes had been raised that, when the time came 
for their coming into effect, the promised advantages would be 
forthcoming. But all ended in disappointment. We had still the 
bounty — supported sugars meeting us in the market. What was 
asked was, a countervailing duty that would meet the foreign 
producer when he arrived in the English market. This would not 
be any violation of the spirit of free trade. 

The Hon. Mr. Bascom seconded the motion, and said he enthely 
agreed with what Mr, Peters had stated to the meeting, and hoped 
that soon there would be a Convention which would abolish the 
injurious bounty system which now prevailed. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. Josias Bookeh said that before they separated, he 
would ask those present to bear in mind that they could not carry 
on matters of this kind without going to some expense. Messrs. 
Peters and Monteith appeared before them as working men, there- 
fore he would call upon those present — and he was sure they would 
liberally respond to the call — to attach their names ’to the list 
which was lying on the table, in order to assist these two gentle- 
men who appeared before them to-day, in defraying their expenses. 
Perhaps he might add that Mr, Glennie would act as treasiu'er. 

Mr. GhEisnyiE : With much pleasure. 

Mr. Petees: Sir, and gentlemen, —This movement has been 
fought and contested for two years, and it has been carried on 
mostly with the funds of onr Association. Many eminent men at 
home have subscribed money, and others have given handsomely 
for renewing the agitation when we get home. 

Mr. Monteith : I rise to propose a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, and in doing so, I may state that since we have been here^ 
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we EaYe met with all possible kindness and courtesy, and I am 
sure that, when we return to England, our friends will take it as a 
Tery great compliment paid to them and to the Association to which 
they belong, and which we here represent to-day. In endeayouring 
to carry on the agitation for getting rid of this bounty system we 
have yisited many places, and we have formed our opinion of them ; 
but this I may say, that since we have been out here, we hare 
obseiwed that the manner in which the coolies and other labourers 
are treated, as a rule, is not quite that which is generally described 
by the gentlemen of Exeter Hall — in fact, we find that they hay© 
not only been mistaken, hut entirely in the wrong. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) It was only the other day I witnessed the aniyal 
of a coolie ship from India with immigrants, after a passage of 
eighty odd days, and when I looked at the condition of those men, 
women, and children, I saw at once the strongest eyidence of the 
care, kindness, and attention which they receive during the period 
iateryeniag between the leaving of their far-ofi homes and their 
arrival here — and, as I have said before, we have seen ourselves how 
well they are treated after having come here. (Hear, hear.) There 
were five hundred souls in that vessel, and there was only one 
death during the passage ; but to make up for that, they had two 
births, thus even giving one over. (Laughter.) Erom what we 
have seen on the estates, I can only say that the arrangements 
made upon them, both for the care and comfort of the immigrants 
and otherwise, refiect the greatest credit upon the country ; and 
when these matters are better known and understood at home — 
which I trust will soon he, from the explanation of them which we 
shall give when we get there — a great many false and erroneous 
impressions, which now exist in the minds of many, will he 
removed. (Applause.) I thank you, gentlemen, for the reception 
you have given us. 

This terminated the proceedings. 

Delegates’ Eepoet oh "West Ihdian Mission. — ^ We understand 
that the full report of the Delegates as to their West Indian 
Mission is now in the press and will be published shortly. 
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THE WOEEMEN’S WEST lEHIAH MISSION, 
EETTJEN HOME. 

Great interest was manifested at Bristol npon tlie return of 
Messrs. Peters and MonteitE from tEe West Indies, and a compli- 
mentary gathering to welcome the two delegates upon the snccess- 
fnl accomplishment of the mission was held in that city on the 3th 
nit., at which about 70 representatives of varions local trades were 
present. A letter from Mr. Wallwyn Poyer B. Shepheard, the 
Honorary Adviser to the Workmen’s Committee, on Economic and 
Treaty Points, was read, wherein, after regretting his inability to 
accept the invitation to attend the meeting, he said : He wished 
the Workmen’s Committee success in their efforts to make the 
cause widely known, and to secure genuine and hearty support. 
The Committee had undertaken a great responsibility, of which, he 
doubted not, they would discharge themselves to the satisfaction of 
their numerous supporters. He felt sure that every step would be 
taken by Mr. Peters and the Committee to make all feel that they 
had not vainly trusted the Workmen’s National Committee for the 
Abolition of Poreign Sugar Bounties.” The letter concluded 
' ‘ The lines of your movement are now well-defined within limits 
admitting of no extension or restriction. The constituencies are 
your field of action, your power none other than that which right 
reason, and sound argument supply. Your work of agitation will 
be accomplished when the instincts of justice in the many are 
awakened in your favour ; and, to my mind, signs are not wanting 
that the time is fast approaching for the bounty question to be 
brought to a complete and favourable settlement.” Congratulatory 
speeches were delivered during the evening. — From Bristol 
Mercury md Daily Post. 

SouTHWAEK Electiojt, — Mr. Clarke, the successful and Con- 
servative candidate ; Mr. Bunn, the Liberal candidate ; and Mr. 
Shipton, the Eadical candidate, all publicly declared their views in 
favour of meeting bounties by countervailing duties to Workmen’s 
Committee. 
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ACTION OP BOKE BLACK' OH SOLUTIOHS OP PUEE 

SLOAE. 

By P. Casamajoe. 

In a paper published in the American Chemist, for HoTemher, 
1871, On the Purihcation of Sugar Solutions for the Optical Sac- 
charometer,” I gaye an account of experiments made with dry 
bone black on sugar solutions. These experiments led me to differ 
from the conclusion to which Dr. Sehiebler had anffyed, that bone 
black absorbs sugar from its solutions, and that, therefore, the use 
of bone black, eyen when thoroughly dried, tends to give results 
with the saccharometer that are lower than they would be without 
the use of bone black. 

My attention was called to this subject again during the latter 
part of 1878, by seyeral communications of our regretted fellow- 
member, Professor J. M. Merrick, of Boston, to the Chemical News. 
In these communications Professor Merrick cites many authorities 
who agree in this: that the use of bone black, in tests by the 
optical saccharometer, tends to give results that are too low. In 
addition to citing these authorities, he gaye experiments, made by 
himself, which confirm the opinions of the authorities cited by him. 
He found, in seyeral cases that, when using bone black, the results 
were from 0*5 to 0-8 per cent, lower than they were previous to 
using bone black. Professor Merrick wrote to me at the time, 
calling my attention to these results, and I answered that, being 
very busy with other things just then, I had not time to go oyer 
the subject. 

Since that time, during February of this year, I made some 
experiments to discoyer whether bone black really absorbed pure 
sugar from its solutions. In these experiments, I made use, in 
one case, of a solution of pure sugar, and, in another case, of a 
solution of good loaf sugar. The pure sugar was obtained by 
soaking good loaf sugar in alcohol for over twenty-four hours, 
washing the crystal with more alcohol, and, finally, drying the 
sugar oyer a water bath. The object of using pure sugar, or nearly 
pure, was to eliminate errors which might result firom the uneq^ual 
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absorption by bone black of tbe impurities that exist in commercial 
sugars. These impurities are of many kinds, but it generally 
happens, with sugar of high grade, that the impurities are in such 
a condition that they exert no action on polarized light, 
so that, on making the correction after inversion, the corrected 
result is almost always the same as the direct test, when we 
operate with sugars of 90 per cent, or over. 

There being a possibility that the effect of hone black, in lower- 
ing the sac char ometric degree, was due principally to its power of 
removing dextro-gyrate impurities in greater C[uantity than the 
Isevo-gyrate, the use of pure sugar would eliminate any error from 
this cause. 

The experimeuts were conducted in such a way as to leave no 
doubt on the question whether bone black took up sugar from its 
solutions. A weight of bone black was nsed, which was many 
times greater than the weight of sugar that filtered over it. 

First experiment , — This was made with 125 c.c. of recently and 
thoroughly dined new bone black. These 125 c.c. weighed 79 grms. 
The bone black was not washed to remove the salts. 

The solution of pure sugar that was filtered over these 79 grms. 
of bone black had a specific gravity of 1-052 = 12-75° Ealling. 
In the optical saccharometer it stood at 51-5 per cent. These 
numbers give a coefficient of purity = 100. A volume equal to 
80 c.c. was allowed to run out, the operation taking one hour, 
This portion that came through had a specific gravity of 1-057 = 
18*05° Balling. In the optical saccharometer it stood at 49 per 
cent. These numbers give a eoeffi.cient of purity equal to 92*8 
per cent. 

This fall in the coefficient of purity from 100 to 92-8 cannot be 
due to absorption of sugar, although the fall in the saccharometric 
indication from 51-5 to 49 per cent., shows that sugar has-been 
removed from tbe solution. The decrease in the coefficient of purity 
can only come from the impurities present in new bone black, and 
points to the necessity of washing new bone black before passing 
sugar solutions over it. 

As the quantity of bone black was very large in proportion to 
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the weigM of sugar that filtered over it, the quaatity of sugar 
removed from the ‘solution may he taken as being very nearly the 
quantity which 79 grms. of new^ hone black can absorb. To 
ascertain this quantity of sugar, let us take 80 c.c. of the solutioni 
such as it went on the bone black, its specific gravity being 1*052, 
the weight of the solution was 80 x 1*052=:84‘16 grms. 

The degree Balling being 12-75, and the coefficient of purity 
being 100, the whole weight of sugar in the 84*16 grms. of solution 
was 0'8416 x 12*75 = 10*73 grms. of pure sugar. 

The 80 c.c. of solution which filtered through the 79 grms. of 
bone black in the space of an hour, had a specific gravity of 1*057, 
which gives for the 80 c.c. of solution a weight of 80 x 1*057 = 
84*56 grms. The degree Balling of these 84*56 grms. being 13 '05, 
and the coefficient of purity 92*8, the quantity of pure sugar in 
the filtered 80 c.c. is = 0*8456 x 13*05 x 0*925 = 10*25 grms. 

Subtracting this from the quantity of sugar previously obtained, 
we have 10*73 — 10’2o=r0*48 grms. as the weight of sugar absorbed 
by 79 grms. of new bone black, which is equivalent to 0*606 grm., 
as the quantity of sugar absorbed by 100 grms. of new bone black. 

Second experiment . — This experiment closely resembles the first. 
The hone black used -was the ordinary bone black of the refinery. 
The quantity taken was 125 c.c., weighing 100 grms. The hone 
black was thoroughly dried, as in the first instance. 

The solution of loaf sugar filtered over these 100 grms. of old hone 
black had a specific gravity of T051 ~ 1 T5° Balling. In the 
optical saccharometer it stood at 46 per cent. These numbers give 
a coefficient of purity equal to 99*5. 

As in the previous case, a volume equal to 80 c.c. was allowed 
to run through the filter in the course of one hour. 

The portion that came through had a specific gravity of 1*044=: 
10*95^ Balling, In the optical saccharometer it stood at 43*3 per 
-cent., which gives a coefficient of purity equal to 98*6. 

We may notice here at once that the fall in the coefficient of 
purity is insignificant when compared to what happened with new 
hone black. Still it points to impurities absorbed by the old 
'hone 'black. 


10 
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If we go over tlie same calculatioiis as in the first experiment, 
we find that the weight of the 80 c,c. of solution was 80x1*051 = 
84’08 grms. The total number of grms. of sugar in 80 c.c.=ll'5 
XO*8408xO'996=9*63 grms. 

The 80 C.C., after filtering oyer 100 grms. of old bone black, 
weighed 80x1*044 = 83*52 grms., and the total weight of pure 
sugarin the filtered portion was: 10*95 x0*8352x 0*986=9*01 grms. 

If we subtract this quantity from 9*63, belonging to the 80 c.c., 
before going on the hone black, we have 9*63 — 9 *01 = 0*62 grm. as 
the weight of sugar absorbed by 100 grms. of old refinery black. 

COXCLUSIOI^S. 

These numbers: 0*606 grm. for the quantity of pure sugar 
absorbed by 100 grms. of new black, and 0*63 grm. for the quantity 
of pure sugar absorbed by 100 grms. of old black, are remarkably 
close, particularly if we consider the degree of approximation com- 
patible with sugar analysis. 

The quantity of sugar absorbed by 100 grms. of bone black may 
be put down as 0*6 grm. It is possible that new bone black may 
generally absorb slightly more or less sugar than the old, but this 
point can only he settled by a great number of tests. 

To return to the action of bone black in sugar tests, there seems 
little doubt that, in many cases, the addition of bone black seems to 
lower the saecharometric test. This action must, in part, be due 
to the comparatiyely gi'eater absorption of the dextro- gyrate im- 
purities that are found in commercial sugar. 

As to the absorbing action of bone black on sugar, if, as the 
aboYC experiments show, this absorption is about 0*006 of the 
weight of the black employed, there must be no perceptible error 
in shaking a small quantity of fine hone black with the solution 
preTious to filtration, A quantity of black equal to 4*5 grms., 
shaken with 100 c.c. of sugar solution, will almost always produce 
a marked improyement in the color of the solution. If this quantity 
of bone black absorbs 0*006 of its weight of sugar, this absorption 
will he equal to 0*006 X 4-5 = 0*027 grm. Bow this quantity 
diyided by 26*048 grms. (the quantity dissolyed in 100 c.c. of 
solution) will give which is yeiy approximately = 0*001, or 
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iV of 1 per cent., and tkis is tlie error wAicb. grins* of bone 
black may produce from its property of absorbing pure sugar. By 
absorbing dextro-gyrate impurities a greater error may arise, but I 
regret to say that I baye not tried to solre tbis problem, wbicb is 
well wortby tbe attention of cbemists.^ 


From a ile of Australian newspapers, now to band, we glean tbe 
following items : — 

The Machay Standard says : — Tbe import sugar duties in Hew 
South "Wales, wbicb are levied at £5 per ton, are most grievous to 
growers in Queensland, and, strange to say, tbe leading paper in 
Sydney bas recently advocated tbe imposition of a similar tax on 
sugar grown in Hew South Wales.’’ 

The Queenslander tells “of the sugar season having been most 
favourable. From tbe cane 'districts, 4949 tons of sugar and 
30,633 gallons of rum have been exported during the season.” 

An interesting experiment is being tried on tbe ground of tbe 
Board of Enquiry. Tbe cane having been cut down and the tops 
burnt off, tobacco-water — an infusion of tobacco-leaf —is applied to 
test its effects on tbe cane mite, and tbe prevention of rust. In 
the most northern district cane grew 6ft. high and 7 inches in 
circumference in six months. 


* Dr. Scbeibler bas called attention to the error, committed in saccbaro- 
metric tests, by using basic acetate of lead. As tbe precipitate obtamed, 
occupies a certain volume, tbis volume must be deducted from tbe lOO c.c. 
measured by tbe graduated flask. By using a volume of liquid smaller tban 
100 C.C-, tbe result obtamed is necessarily too bigb. Tbis being tbe case, a 
sufS-cient quantity of bone black, shaken up with tbe solution, may act as a 
corrective by lowering tbe saccbarometric degree, If there was any con- 
stancy in the effect of acetate of lead in raising tbe saccbarometric degree, 
and of bone black in lowering tbe test, it would be possible to neutralize a 
certain volume of basic acetate by a corresponding weight of bone black. 
Unfortunately, if I am not mistaken, experiments are wanting to elucidate 
this subject. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT. OP THE SUGAE TEADE OE 
THE UNITED STATES. 

At tlie commencement of the year nnder review the finances of 
the country were placed upon a comp>aratively sound tasisj which 
had the effect of restoring confidence, and imparting courage to 
before timid capital ; dormant enterprise was awakened, and all the 
industries of the commonwealth were quickened. 

To this favourable feature was added an unprecedented demand 
from Europe for food products, of which we have a great ahundauce 
to spare, resulting in an inflow of treasure from abroad wholly 
without a parallel. This influx, of new capital imparted an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to business in all departments. Never before 
were the products of the soil, the loom, the forge, and the mine in 
such active demand. Consequently the artisan classes have been 
more fully employed and better compensated than in many years ,* 
in fact labour skilled and unskilled has seldom, if ever, been in 
such urgent request. 

This increased prosperity among the masses has been felt in no 
channel more distinctly than in this staple of which we treat, the 
vigorous consumption of 1879 being greatly aided as well by a 
lower range of prices than before current in many years, particularly 
during the first eight months of the year just closed. And this 
improved state of affaii*s has not been confined to this hemisphere ; 
fresh life seems to have been infused as well into other nationalities ; 
increased prosperity here has enabled us to greatly enlarge our 
purchases abroad and languishing foreign industries have been 
wonderfuUy stimulated thereby, so that the consumption of sugar 
in Europe has made a stride quite as advaneed as it has done here. 
On neither side of the sea has the consumption of this article ever 
approached the figures touched last year. 

By referring to the tables^ preceding it will be seen that the 
imports of foreign sugar into the United States (exclusive of the 
states and territories on the pacific) for the year ending December 
31, 1879, were 682,049 tons, against receipts in 1878, of 650,766 
tons, an increase of 31,377 tons, and that the consumption of sugar 

^ We have not given these tables, the following figures being considered 
■■ sufficient. V 
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ol foreign origin for 1879 — deducting the exports of refined as well 
as raw — were 631,174 tons, against a consumption in 1878, of 

613.896 tons, an increase of 17,278 tons. To these figures must he 
added the unusually full crop of domestic sugar, 112,000 tons, wMch 
brings the consumption of cane sugar proper for 1879, up to the 
large figures of 743,174 tons, against , a consumption for 1878, of 

684.896 tons, an increase of 58,278 tons or 8 '50 per cent. The 
cane fields of most of the West India Islands, notably Cuba, yielded 
a more generous supply in 1879, than for the crop year preceding, 
and consequently there was an increased yield of molasses as well 
as sugar, The great hull; of this molasses finds its way to the 
marhets of this country, and, with lower prices ruling for it than 
before in many years, and an actire demand for its sugar product at 
fairly reinuneratiye prices, a much larger quantity was consumed 
in tliis way last year than the year before. We are enabled to 
make a close estimate of the quantity so taken by the refining 
interests in 1879, at the five ports, Portland, Boston, ISTew York, 
Philadelphia ant Baltimore, and find that about 213, 000 hhds., were 
boiled in 1879, with a yield of about 44,900 tons sugar, against 
190,000 hhds., so consumed in 1878, yielding about 40,000 tons 
sugar. 

Philadelphia distances all competitors in this branch of the 
ti’ade, having consumed for this purpose nearly all her direct 
receipts and drawn on neighboui'ing markets to some extent. The 
consumption of molasses for refining into sugar at that port last 
year may be placed at 101,765 hhds. 

We have no satisfactory data respecting the crop of maple sugar j 
for obvious reasons it is impossible to gather reliable statistics 
relative to this humble mdiistry ; estimates very widely ranging 
from 9,000 tons to 14,000 tons. It is evident, however, that the 
yield of the tree is gradually lessening, and the time is not far 
distant when this description of sugar will he but a tradition. 
Probably 10,000 tons will fully cover the yield of 1879. 

The manufacture of sugar from ihQ best roots receives increased 
and well-deserved attention. We learn that the enterprise 
inaugurated a year or two ago at Portland makes satisfactory 
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progress the works there having turned out the past year 900 
tons of excellent sugar. Farmers, as a class, are slow to enter 
into new paths, and the great difficiflty that impedes to some 
extent this new industry is to prevail upon landed proprietors to 
plant their estates with this crop. On the Pacific coast the 
culture of the beet for conversion into sugar makes some progress, 
and the yield of the root last year was nearly doulile that of 1878. 
At the same time it was small, not much more than one-third the 
amount turned out hy the Portland refinery, wMch has only been 
in operation about two years. 

The crop of Louisiana for 1878-79 was much larger than any 
previous crop made since the civil war, exceeding even the 
estimates made at this time last year. Mr. A. Bouchereau, of 
Hew Orleans, in his valuable annual statistical volume treating of 
the leading products of that state, makes the yield for 1878-79, 
213,221 hhds., against a yield of 127,753 hhds. the preceding crop 
year. 

The crop now being made has proved disappoii5:.iii.g ; grinding 
is now pretty well over, and a close estimate can be made as to the 
result. Early in the season the promise was flattering for a crop 
exceeding that of 1878, but the severe storms which swept over 
the state last September prostrated and injured the caue 
throughout a wide sectiou of the sugar parishes, and subsequent 
unusual warm weather retarded the ripening of it, thus materially 
reducing the yield, The most conservative authorities do not 
'estimate the crop beyond 185 @ 190,000 hhds., while there are 
others who stoutly maintain that the yield will not exceed 
175,000 hhds. 

A new and important feature in the present crop is the largely 
increased production of clarified and centiifugal sugar, and a 
corresponding decrease in open kettle, or old process, sugar. It is 
generally estimated that the production of the latter will be 
proportionately about 15,000 hhds. less than last year, and the 
make of clarified and centrifugal sugar he correspondingly increased. 
Hanters have hurried their produce to market to take advantage 
of favourable prices and to liquidate pressing obligations incurred 
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by the September tomaclo, so that tbe receipts at iN’ew Orleans are 
sometbing larger, notmtlistaiiding a smaller crop, tban tbey were 
up to a parallel period last year. The blew Orleans I^rice Current'- 
mahes the receipts from the commencement of the season to 6th 
inst. equal to 89,262 hhds' against receipts same time last season 
of 83,519 hhds. The stock under sheds 1st inst. was 6,984 hhds., 
against a stock of 5,974 hhds. January 1, 1879. 

The consumption of raw sugar in the States on the Pacific last year 
was smaller than that of 1878. The receipts at San Prancisco 
from the Hawaiian Islands were much larger in 1879 than erer 
h ef ore, while from all other sources of supply there was a large 
faUing ofi. 

The following statement from the San Erancisco Merchant shows 
the import and deliTeries of sugar for consumption at San Pran- 
cisco for the year ending December 31 : — 



18,79. 

1878. 

Eeceived from — 

lbs. - 

lbs. 

Hawaiian Islands 

46,682,801 .. 

36,919,576 

Manilla 

2,848,822 .. 

40,645,221 

Java 

2,619,303 ,, 

6,460,602 

Central America ...... 

1,457,756 .. 

4,843,350 

Peru 

Hone. 

1,395,935 

China 

861,112 . . 

1,586,888 

Calcutta 

Domestic beet sugar, esti- 

Hone. 

335,832 

mated 

800,000 . . 

500,000 

Total 

55,269,794 . . 

92,687,404 

Stock, January 1 

17,707,295 . . 

1,304,245 

Total supply 

72,977,089 . . 

93,991,649 

Stock, Decemhex 31 .... 

1,245,739 . , 

17,707,295 

Consumption...... 

71,731,350 .. 

76,284,364 


The foregoing examination of the sources of supply justify us in 
summing lip the consumption of raw sugar in the United ^ States 
for the year ending December 31, 1879, and comparing it with the 
consumption of the preTious year, as follows; — 
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1879. 

1878. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Cane sugar consumed in the 

United States on the Atlantic 

743,174 . 

, 684,896 

In the States and Territories on 

the Pacific 

32,022 . 

35,976 

Of sugar made from molasses . , 

44,900 . 

40,000 

Of maple sugar 

10,000 . 

11,000 

Of domestic beet-root, sorgo, &c. 

1,800 . 

1,600 

Total,. 

831,896 . 

, 773,472 


Increase in 1879 58,424, or 7'55 per cent. 

Haying reviewed the trade of the country as a whole, we now 
refer more particularly to the movement of the staple at this port. 
It will be seen by the statistics relative to Kew York, that the 
importation and consumption of this article in 1879 was larger 
than for any previous year in the history of the trade: and, upon the 
whole, the season was one attended with more satisfactory results, 
both to the importing and refining interests, than its several imme- 
diate predecessors. Considering direct importations of foreign 
sugars only, 70*45 per cent, of the whole receipts in the United 
States in 1879 were laid down in this port, against 70 '60 per cent, 
in 1878, and 69*15 per cent, in 1877. 

* The imports at Boston and at Philadelphia were much larger 
last year than the year before, and at Portland there was an 
increase, while there was a large falling ofi at Baltimore, owing to a 
great reduction in their refining operations ; and the receipts in 
Kew Orleans were much smaller in 1879 than in 1878 ; there was 
a decrease also at the other Southern ports as well as at the 
Eastern ports, taken as a whole, aside from Boston and Portland. 

A reference to the preceding tables will show that the receipts 
of foreign and domestic sugar at this port in 1879 were 505,685 
tons, against 474,074 tons in 1878, while the deliveries for con- 
sumption and to supply the wants of the neighbouring cities, 
exclusive of shipments of refined sugar to foreign countries, were 
455,478 tons in 1879, against 442,910 tons in 1878, an increase of 
12,563 tons, or 2' 83 per cent. The stock at the close of the year 
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was 46,635 tons, agaiast a stock December 31st, 1878, of 27,867 
tons, an increase of 18,768 tons. This large comparatiTe excess of 
stock was due in part to tbe stagnation in tke trade during a 
portion of Il^ovember and December, and in part to tbe nn usual 
diyersion of sugar destined for foreign countries to tliis port, sup- 
plies being attracted kitker by tke large advance made in tbe article 
in October and tke early part of tke succeeding montk. 

Comparing tlie imports kere fox 1879 and those of 1878, we find 
an increase from Cuba, Demerara, Barbados, the Erenck Islands, 
other West Indies and Mexico, tke Pkilipine Islands, Java, other 
East Indies and Europe j while there is a falling off in tke receipts 
fi’om Trinidad, Jamaica, and other British West Indies, and a large 
deci’ease in the imports from Brazil. Erom China we received none 
last year, against 1397 tons in 1878. ‘The following statement 
shows tke 

Deliveeies op Eoeeion and Domestic Sugae at this Poet poe 

THE PAST TwEIS-TY-EiGHT YeAES. 



Tons. 


Tons. 

1879 ..... 

... 455,473 

I860 ... 

. . . . 213,568 

1878 .... 

... 442,910 

1864 ... 

. . . . 142,047 

1877 .... 

... 425,732 

1863 ... 

. . . . 195,164 

1876 .... 

. . . 412,208 

1862 ... 

219,330 

1875 .... 

... 405,338 

1861 . . , 

. ... 183,855 

1874 .... 

. 433,155 

1860 ... 

213,325 

1873 .... 

... 356,110 

1859 ... 

. . . . 190,135 

1872 .... 

. .. 331,025 

1858 ... 

185,801 

1871 .... 

... 323, / 8o 

1857 ... 

. . . . 147,811 

1870 .... 

, ... 267,265 

1856 . . . 

.... 171,611 

1869 .... 

, . . . 254,579 

1855 .. . 

. . .. 159,320 

1868 .... 

, . . , 240,555 

1854 ... 

.. 148,028 

1867 

220,437 

1853 ... 

. ... 150,880 

1866 

. ... 227,134 

1852 .... 

. .. .. . 144,439 


With respect to values there were but slight flnctnatioiis during 
the first nine months of tke year. January opened with Cuba fair 
refining worth 6| cents, and the lowest point was reached in April 
when the quotation declined to 6^. Erom this, however, there 
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was a gradual gain until September wben the same grade was 
quoted Of. Bui'ing October a more decided improTement was 
deTelo^oedj and under tbe excitement wMcb. preyailed during tbe 
early part of Hoyemberj the value advanced to 8|- cents, wbicb was 
maintained until tbe beginning of December, wben tbe price 
receded to 7 ^ cents, wbicb was tbe closing price at tbe termination 
of tbe year. Tbe average value of Cuba fan- to good refining for 
tbe year, as compared with that of 1878 is 32 cents per 100 lbs. 
lower than last year, Havana "WTiite 27 cents., Havana Brown 43, 
Manilla 40, and Brazil 32. notwithstanding tbe sharp advance 
experienced during tbe month of Hovember, prices did not reach 
the maximum attained during the year 1878. The average price 
of fair to good refining Cuba sugar was lower last year than before 
since 1861. 

The following statement shows the yearly average price in cur- 
rency of fair to good refining Cuba sugar for each of tbe past thirty 
years: — 


1879 S6.93 

1878 • 7.25 

1864 S17.22 

1863 10.77 

1877 . 8.89 

1862 7.92 

1876 8.48 

1861 5.95 

1875 7.97 

I860 6.88 

1874 7.98 

1859 6.64 

1873 8.06 

1858 6.60 

1872 .. 9.03 

1871 9.33 

1857 8.69 

1856 8.02 

1870 9.74 

1855 6.04 

1869 ......... 11.64 

1854 4.83 

1868 11.32 

1853 4.96 

1867 .......... 11.11 

1866 ......... . 11.03 

1852 4.91 

1851 5.45 

1865 .......... 13.84 

1850 5.54 


The exports of refined sugar for 1879 exceeded those of 1878 by 
7,942 tons. Tbe increased shipments were all over-sea exports, 
Canada having taken 1,236 tons less last year than the year before, 
the new tarifi^^ 0 the Dominion having checked purchases in the 
markets of ^ 
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Ie entering upon a new campaign, in view of tlie fact tliat tlbe 
European Leet sugar crop of 1879-80 w ill be mucb. smaller tban 
tbat made the two previous crop years, unusual interest attaclies 
to tbe probable supply of cane sugar for tbe current year. As lias 
been our custom, we bave communicated with the most reliable 
and conservative authorities in the cane growing countiies, and 
have elicited the following information. We may add, however, 
that forecasting crops before they are harvested is, at the best, 
hazardous. Tln’oughout the West Indies grinding has only fairly 
commenced, and some five months must elapse before the crop in 
the islands will he finished. Meantime atmospheric and other 
infiuences may alter very materially the present prospects. What- 
ever may occur, however, will ]pTohahly he rather toward lower 
than to higher figures. 

As Cuba supplies from 70 to 75 per cent of our consumption of 
foreign sugar, the extent of the yield of that island is of the first 
importance. The crop of 1879 was much larger than for many 
previous years, having been about 660,000 tons ; deducting 30,000 
tons for the consumption of the island, leaves 630,000 tons for ‘ 
shipment, against in 1878 a crop of 530,598 tons, in 1877 
460,568 tons, in 1876 537,748 tons, and in 1875 617,656 
tons. In the early part of the present season a crop of 

700.000 tons was confidently predicted, hut latterly the estimates 
have been largely and steadily shrinking, and now the most conser- 
vative authorities do not pitch the figures higher than 600,000 
tons, while some close observers do not look for a yield beyond 

550.000 tons, or about 525,000 tons for export. The stock at 
Havana and Matanzas 1st inst. was 10,312 tons, against a stock of 
18,899 tons January 1, 1879. 

Porto Bico made in 1879 a crop of about 90,000 to 95,000 tons, 
against a crop in 1878 of 74,000 tons. The cane fields, at last 
mail advices, presented a favourable appearance, and a yield about 
equal to, hut not in excess of, that of last year is expected. 

The crop of Martinique and Guadaloupe in 1879 was about 

200.000 hhds. ; in consequence of an excessive rain fall the cane 
has been injured and grinding has been delayed ; there will be a 
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defioiency in the crop of 18B0 yarionsly estimated at from 10 to 20 
per cent. .. 

The latest advices from Barhados state that the weather was 
very favonrable for the cane, and the prospects were good for a 
crop something larger than that made in 1879, which was about 

45.000 hhds. ; a yield of 50,000 hhds. for this year is probable. 

Our correspondent advises ns that the crop of Trinidad Island 

for 1880, will be at least 5,000 tons less than that made in 1879, 
which was about 65,000 hhds. 

The islands of Jamaica, St. Croix and St. Domingo, as a whole, 
will make this year about the same quantity as they made in 1879. 

The yield of the lesser Antilles, considered separately, is com- 
paratively unimportant, but when grouped, their aggregate 
production is by no means inconsiderable. St. Eitts made in 1879 
ISjOOO hdds.j only 830 of which was shipped to the Dnted States. 
The crop prospects for the present year are very satisfactory, and 
the general opinion among planters is that the yield for 1880 -wtill 
not be less than 14 to 15,000 hhds. Antigua made a crop in 1879 
"of 12,000 hhds. ; the present crop is well advanced, and grinding 
is about commencing, with the expectation of a better yield than 
last year, say 15,000 hhds. St. Lucia will produce about the same 
this year as last — 10,000 hhds, Dominica yielded, in 1879, 4767 
bhds-, and this year about the same quantity will be made. hTevis 
made about 4000 hhds. in 1879, and there will be little, if any, 
increase on that amount this year. The yield of Grenada in 1879 
was 2400 hhds. ; present prospects very unsatisfactory, and a crop 
of not over 1500 to 1800 hhds. is expected. St. Yin cent made 

10.000 hhds. in 1879, and this year a yield of 12,000 hhds. is 
looked for. 

The crop of British Guiana last year was much larger than that 
made in 1878 ; the exports from Demerara for the past season were 
about 69,000 tons. Until recently, the weather had been drier than 
the planters liked, but at last advices copious rains were falling, 
and the prospect for the yield of 1880 was good for a crop quite 
equal to that made in 1879, with the prohahilities not unfavourable 
for some excess over the figures then reached. 
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The Brazil crop, for export, for the crop-year of 1878-79 was 
about 190 to 200,000 tons, and the crop now being marketed 
promises an equal yield. Supplies are coming in freely to the 
shipping ports, and are larger than up to' the same time last year. 
This is owing to planters hurrying forward their produce to take 
adyantage of the fayourahle prices that ruled at the ports in 
October and ISToyember. 

In consequence of the war still in progress, Pem ^11 make this 
year a small crop. From Mexico and the central American States 
we have no reliable advices, but their supply for 1880 will probably 
not vary to any considerable extent from that exported in 1879. 

Directing onr attention now to the cane growing countries in 
the Eastern seas, we find that the crop of the Philipine Islands for 
1 879 did not fulfil its early promise. The exports from all ports 
fi'om January 1 to Hovember 8, 1879, the crop at the latter date 
being about all forward, were 97,815 tons, against a total for 1878 
of 106,571 tons, and 114,093 tons for 1877. The prospect for the 
crop now about commenced is, so far, favourable for an increase 
on the yield of 1879, the excess being estimated at 12 to 15,000 
tons. From China and British India we have nothing reliable ; 
we received no sugar from either of these countries clui’ing the year 
just closed. 

.Java made a crop, season of 1878-79, of 205,000 tons; the pre- 
sent yield, it is anthoritatively stated, will not exceed 200,000 
tons, or 50,000 tons less than we expected earlier in the season, 
the yield hamng been adversely affected by an excessive rain-fall 
and very unfavourable weather generally. 

Mauritius and Eeunion send gloomy accounts respecting the crop 
now in progress. In addition to adverse weather, a fatal cattle 
disease had swept the two islands, greatly crippling the planters in 
getting their cane to the mills, so that the estimates for the two 
islands are do-TO to 90,000 to 95,000 tons, against a crop of 166,000 
tonaseason of 1878-79. 

Having reviewed the prospect for the supply promised by the 
most prominent cane growing countries for the campaign now open- 
ing, there remains but to consider that very important crop, the 
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European beet-root yield for 1879-80. Tbe yield of this plant for 
the crop-year of 1878-79 was rery large, having been 1,574,158 tons, 
against a yield of 1,420,827 tons season of 1877-78, and 1,101,141 
tons season of 1876-77. The nnfavoimihle summer and fall of 1879 
curtailed nearly all the products of the soiL^throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the beet crop did not escape the general 
disaster. The most cautious authorities estimate the present crop 
at 1,365,000 tons, or a deficit of about 210,000 tons, as compared 
with the previous crop. But there are other careful observers who 
take even a less favourable view of the prospect, and place the 
deficiency at the somewhat startling figures of fi'om 260,000- to 

280.000 tons. 

The consumption of cane and beet sugar for all Europe, for the 
year ending* ITovemher 1, was: — 

1S79. 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 

Tons 1,815,438 1,723,401 1,681,727 1,632,932 1,527,924 

Stock in. all Europe 

November 1 .... 301,968 281,864 287,973 240,672 306,199 

The sum of these figures shows that the consumption of Europe 
and the United States together, for the year just ended, was about 

150.000 tons larger than the quantity taken in 1878, and that the 
stock in Europe and in this country together at the close of the year 
was about 364,000 tons, or about 30,000 tons larger than that 
remaining at the close of 1878. Taking the most conservative 
view, the present prospect then points to a net deficiency in cane 
sugar for the present campaign as compared with the previous one of 

150,000 to 160,000 tons, and of beet sugar of 200,000 tons, 
together a total deficit in the BUj)ply of cane and beet of 350,000 
to 360,000 tons. 

Overlooking the field from a purely statistical standpoint, and 
considering the largely increasing consumption of the two hemi- 
spheres, it is not a strained inference that concludes that the average 
price of sugar in the markets of the world will be higher for 1880 
than it was in 1879.— Erom the New Yorl Commercial and 
Zut. ■, 
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CEOWiT Ettel. — Wb are glad to notice that the Crown Preseiwed 
Coal Company have secured orders from the English Admiralty, 
for a considerable quantity of fuel to be despatched to their 
stations at Bermuda, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. This Company’s 
manufacture has been long and favourably known in many of the 
Vest Indian Islands, and Demerara in particular. 


LmmrooL Election. — It appears from reports in the local papers 
that both Mr. "Whitley and Lord Eamsay were interviewed by 
delegates from the Workmen’s Committee on the sugar question, 
and satisfactory assurances elicited. Lord Sandon was also inter- 
viewed on the bounty question. 


GILL’S PEOCESS, AND HOW IT WAS CONTEADIOTED. 

To THE Editoe oe The Stjgae Cane.” 

Sir, 

There is in the January number of your magazine a report on 
the trial of my process for clarifying cane juice, made in Demerara, 
which report appeared originally in their local newspaper, as was 
duly acknowledged. This report professed to relate the operations 
during two days, in the presence of three gentlemen who are well 
known for their experience in the manufacture of sugar. How a 
third day is added, in whispers, which contradict the work of the 
preceding two days. Two of those gentlemen refuse to sanction 
the report, and were also absent on the third day. I apprehend 
that such a complication deserves explanation, to which I desire to 
address myself, with your permission. 

It was Mr. Bellairs who took the active part in the conduct of 
this experiment. Being aware that Mr. Bellairs is at least a 
sceptic as to the value of my process, I succeeded in obtainiiig the 
presence of Mr. Stephenson, who is the owner and manager of that 
extensive estate, Goedverwagting ; and also Mr, Charles Williams, 
who is the chemist on Plantation Bel Air, 
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Oil the second day my process was carried out into practice in 
its integrity, and Mr. Bellairs’ report ^tells us that the cane juice 
expressed that day was not limed.’’ In a word, this is a fact of 
superior importance to the success of my process. The sugar which 
was produced that day, as we know, was submitted to the opinion 
of one of the first grocery houses here in London, who pronounced 
^^ The sample of Hemexara crystals is a fi.ne grocery sugar, and is 

worth 31 shillings for us to pay in the market at the present 

moment.” 

I have reason to believe that Messrs. Stephenson and Williams, 
being satisfied with such a result, left Mr. Bellairs uncontrolled 
by their presence. Possibly they had no prejudices of their own 
to explain away, Th^simple fact of those ten hogsheads and more 
of Hemerara crystals,” made in that day and a half, told its own 
tale in a language which all understand. The recognition of facts 
may be a lowly and sometimes an unpleasant function ; hut it saves 
us from many blunders, and is, moreover, a part of the homage w© 
owe to truth. 

It appears to he highly probable that Mr, Bellairs, seeing how 
very far such results were from his predictions, had to get 
any report^ so constructed as not to disprove his prophesies too 
pointedly; therefore he constructed a report himself, which the other 
two gentlemen reject, as I confidently expected, and Vexpressed in 
my remarks.” He could have had the signatures of the other 
gentlemen for the asking, hut not to an untruth. 

This brings us to the third day’s trial, the details of which, 
being highly interesting, deserve to be noticed here in esctenso, 

Mr. Bellairs now felt free to realise his confident assertion that 
my process ^‘ is capable of being modified and converted into a 
‘‘ valuable system of sugar manufactiu’e, possessing as it does un- 
“ mistakahle elements of success.” 

On this third day this “valuable system” came out in all its 
perfection ; when was continued so many as the author of this 
“valuable system” thought proper of those “unmistakable ele- 
ments of success ” which his keen eye discovered in my process, 
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and his superior discretion recorded in Ms report. This master 
mind sMnes now in all the brilliancy of originality, iUuminating 
the path to a new, a ^^ yalnable system,” Fortunately we are 
spared the trouble of a lengthened story when a few words can tell 
the tale of the secret, that Mr. Bellairs added to those unmistakable 
elements of success” which belonged to my process, as if — I repeat 
the words — as if intentionally to counteract that success, he added 
the old, worn out treatment of lime mid the sulphur-lox. The result 
of Mr. Bellairs’ 'Valuable system,” he himself tells, was sort 
‘Vof sling, like bhd-lime.” ‘‘Alas, what a falling oS “was 
there, Horatio 1” But supposing that tMs “ sling ” was his aim, he 
could scarcely have succeeded in a better manner. Take his own 
words for the details. Thus : — 

“I limed the syrup, copper- wall, and, in fact, the juice in all iU 
“ and have made some sugar, but it is a nasty, dirty, grey, 

“ sticky mess, most difficult to cure. I was obliged to introduce 
“ nine buckets of strong cream of lime ” [say 401bB. of crude lime] 
“ into the pan before I could get any granulations at all. What is 
“ the reason of tMs failure ? I don’t know.” ^ 

* The explanation is easy where the function of lime is understood. I 
have often stated it, and repeated it in my “ remarks,*’ thus : — 

“ It were well if lime in cane-juice did no more than correct acidity. Lima 
also dissolves those well-known impurities which are in cane-juice to accu- 
“ mulate, entangle, combine with, and rob the planter of almost as much 
sugar as he sells. It must be but a poor consolation to gain • molasses at 
the expense of sugar,” 

It may be the easier to imderstand when I apply this “remark ” to the 
subject before us. My process is intended to coagulate and throw down the 
impurities in the tank. It is the function of the added lime to dissolve and 
hold those impurities suspended in the liquor, to pass on with it, to be boiled 
together and here produce the “ sling ” which puzzled Mr. BeUairs. I make 
no attempt to correct the natural acidity of the cane*juice, but where undue 
acidity occurs from sour canes or neglect, I add sufficient lime to produce the 
rose-tint on litmus-paper, but mi before the sgrup is perfectii/ free from impuritgv 
Mr. Bellairs remains at liberty to sow his lime again with indiscriraioate 
z^Bl Qn*Hh,€juwe m all Us stages” of manufacture, to reap the inevitable 
molasses, or, the bS’dlime like sling. Gross ignorance would claim a similar 
attribute for my process, and poor credulity stands by with open mouth to 
swallow the unmitigated falsehood. 


II 
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The fine bit of candour which we have in the two or three last 
words would almost redeem the silly blundering. But — 

The astoimcling fact remains to be told, for no ingennotis mind 
cotild guess that Mr. Bellairs has the reckless hardihood to attribute 
this miserable result of his “ valuable system ” to my process. He 
therefore pronounces his iinhiasecl judgment (?) thus: — ‘^Mr. 

Grill’s process is perfectly useless.” Can there be anything more 
despicable than the mode of arriving at such a climax ? 

That man must have eaten shame and drank after it.” He 
must know — if he knows anything of my process — that I am 
anxious to avoid the use of lime in cane-juiee. In spite of that 
oft-told tale, he limes the juice in all its stages^ in direct antagonism 
to my process, and opposed to the second day’s teaching of his own 
experiment, when he got those fine crystals of sugar which so 
much astonished him. How he crams the juice with lime to 
evoke a “ valuable system ” for ^‘birdlime,” not sugar. He most 
assuredly deserves a reward, such as every honest man can bestow. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Eathoexe Gill. 

P.S, — It is a significant fact that although the drainage from the 
centrifugals remained in the casks, no attempt has been made to 
utilise it to produce the several hogsheads of sugar which it con- 
tained more than is usually obtained from a similar quantity and 
quality of cane-juice, the drainage being now free from molasses, 
A man having a desire to consult the interests of a generous 
employer would not allow such an opportunity to pass without 
some attempt to decide its value. Or, it may not be “ convenient” 
to announce its value. 

Analytical Laboratory, 

79, Mark Lane, E.C., Eeb. 5th, 1880. 

To XHE Editoe 6p “The Suoar Caxe.” 

Sir, 

i have Just read your notice of my official report on Ceylon soils, 
published in the Eebruary number of the Sugar ifme: 

You seeiq. to doubt the possibility of manganese being present in 
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some Queensland sugars in sufficient quantity to affect the colour. 

Allow me to refer you to the following paragraph, taken from a 
‘^Eeport of the Sugar Cane Disease in the Mary Eiver district, 
Queensland/’ by Professor jLiversidge,, of the Sydney IJuiYersity 
A strange fact in nearly all the aboYe analyses is the Yery large 
proportion of manganese which they show. Ash Ihq. 6 contains 
an extraordiDary amount, namely, 7*63 per cent, manganese pro- 
toxide, and as it is present in larger proportion in the ashes of the 
healthy canes than in those from the diseased, there is no reason to 
suppose that it exerts a pernicious influence upon the cane. I 
have been informed that occasionally the sugar manufactured in 
the Mary district had a green tinge ; this wms in all probability 
to ih.^ presmce of manganese. 

Again, as regards the excess of magnesia orer lime. I am fully 
aware of Dr. Phipson’s Yiews ou this point, haYing read his inter- 
esting pamphlet on sugar cane soils previous to my visit to Ceylon. 
But I do not agree with the conclnsions he draws therefrom, and 
could produce several analyses of soils showing an excess of mag- 
nesia which are nevertheless productive soils — for coflee at least. 
Ho doubt soils that have been exhausted by long cropping without 
manure show a deficiency of lime to a greater extent than they do 
of magnesia. But an excess of , magnesia is frequently found in 
newly opened estates, and is due rather to the natural geological 
composition of the delris from which the soil has been formed, than 
to the eflect of continuous cropping. I fear other constituents 
besides lime require to he added in order to make an improvement 
in naturally poor soils. 

Lastly, you remark that as the percentage of water is less than 
2 7® ^ upon which coflee was dying, it would he unnecessary 

to look for any further reason. You forget that the analysis was 
made in a partially dried sample and not in the soil in its natural 
state. Ceylon planters complain of the excess of rain, not a 
deficiency . "Wind, wash, and retentive, stifl soils have ruined no 
end of estates. Coflee likes a friable, loose soil, not a stifl, damp 
one. ■ 

Yoxirs faithfuEy, 

JoHK Huohes. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE OH THE LEITISH SHGAE 
IHLTJSTEIES. 


W, P- B. S. addressing the Morning Fo^t, writes : — 

What has become of the Select Committee on the British sugar 
industries ? There are no signs as yet of the resumption of their 
important duties. And yet I read in files of West Indian papers 
that Her Majesty’s subjects in the West Indies and British Guiana 
are hopefully reliant upon justice being done them by the Imperial 
Parliament this session. Some English workmen, just returned 
from a visit to the West Indies, are telling their trade societies 
who sent them out, of sights which should not he seen, and hut 
for bounties to beet sngar would not be seen there ; of thousands 
of English tropical acres lying uncultivated; of fine machinery 
overgrown with the vegetation of abandoned estates; of urgent 
appeals by our colonists to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and to 
Parliament, not for protection either open or disguised, but for 
free trade pure and simple for themselves and all other competitors 
in British markets; and Lord Salisbury informs the workmen’s 
committtee that lasst year Austria paid 12,000,000fi. in drawbacks 
on exports of their beet sugar. This is not a mere question of 
trade or of refining, hnt one also which relat.es to our very sources 
of production. But what has happened to the Select Committee 
appointed to right a grievous wrong ? 

February 15ihy 1S80. 

MONTHLY LIST OP PATENTS. 

Oommtmicated by Geoboe Davies, C.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

479. Thomas James Smith, of the firm of Robertson, Brooman & Co., 
of 166, Pleet Street, London, Improved aiypa>ratus for effecting continuously hy 
the diffusing process, the esetraetion of the juices from beetroots, sugar canes, dye- 
woods, and all ea^trmtwe matters generally. (A communication from Emile 
Charles, and Alfred Perret, of Royle, department of the Somme, France.) 
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572, Herbert John Allison, of the firm of Allison. Brothers, of 41, 
Southampton Buildings, Holborn, Middlesex. An improved apparatus for the 
maceration or steeping of beetroot in the manufacture of sugar. (A communica- 
tion from Sy Ivor eLobr^^, of Baris, France,) 

742. John G-arrett , Ton&ue, of the firm of Tongue and Birkbech, of 
34, Southampton Buildings, Middlesex. Improved rneayis and ag^paratus for 
clemi'^ing the discharge icater from sugar manufactories ami other indusfrm! 
establishments. (A communication from William Knauer, of Osmilnde, near 
Groebers, Prussia.) 

24 S8. Andrew Stewart, of the Cartsburn Sugar Befining Company, 
Greenock, in the County of Renfrew, Horth Britain. Improvements in the 
modes and ynearns of washing charcoal fliers^ and in fittmgs connected thereuMh. 
The inventor reverses the ordinary washing process and admits the warm 
water, or the water and steam, at the bottom of the column of charcoal, 
thus forcing and floating off the clcgging up and bad colouring matters 
upwards in the reverse direction to that in which they were deposited. To 
effect this, suitable pipes lead from the boiler, or other pressure vessel, into 
the bottom chamber of the filter below a perforated false bottom which 
supports the charcoal, drawing-off pipes being fitted to the top of the filter, 
(This invention received provisional protection only.) 

2550. Andrew Stewart, Sugar refiner, and John Houston, Engineer, 
both of Greenock, Renfrew, North Britain. Impromments in. packing sugar 
into casks f and in machiaerg or apparatus connected therewith. The novelty 
of this invention consists in securing the cask vertically, w-ith its close 
bottom on a rocking beam or frame of a machine, so as to give it a rocking 
and knocking motion whilst it is being filled, thus making the mass of sugar 
more eompiact. The rocking beam swivels in suitable trunnion bearings, one 
trunnion being provided with an adjustable differential acting lever, worked 
by a connecting from a crank, or any prime moving revolving shaft. The 
cask is held on this frame by segmental gripping slides forced towards each 
other a screw or screws : these slides may have a roughened edge to grip 
the cask. The oscillating beam is suddenly stopped by coming against a fixed 
projection thus imparting a jolting motion to the cask at each oscillation of 
the frame or beam, (This invention received provisional protection only.) 

3971. Peter Galliburoes, of Eue Telegraphs, Pera, Turkey. Improved 
means and apparaitis for concefiirating liquids bg evaporation. In carrying out 
this invention, heated air is forced by pumps through a small slit or opening 
into an evaporating chamber. This chamber contains a receptacle for the 
sugar juice, or other fluid placed just beneath the small opening above 
mentioned, and beneath this opening is fixed a series of diaphragms placed 
vertically, partly parallel^ to the side in which the opening is formed, and 
partly at right angles thereto, and not less than Jth of an Inch apart. These 
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diaphragms dip into the fluid in the receptacle, and as the air is forced 
violently through the narrow opening just above, it draws up some of the 
fluid through the series of diaphragms and carries it in the form ofs pray into 
the evaporator. The spray falls on to the bottom of the evaporator, which is 
heated by a steam coil beneath, and as the bottom of the evaporator slopes 
down to the side of the receptacle the fluid flows back thereto, each time more 
dense, until the whole is either pasty or crystallized as may be required. Hot 
air blown into the evaporator b}’^ a fan serves still further to evaporate the 
epray. The vapours pass off through suitable pipes at the top of the 
evaporating chamber. 

AUSTEIAN. 

(Patents granted during September, 1879.) 

2754. A. L. G-. Dehne, of HaUe-on-the-Saale. Oomposition Jilter-plates. 

2755. A. L. Gr. Beiine, of Halle-on-the-Saale. A JiUer j^ress . 

2833, J. Kohan, of Kwassitz. A clise cutter for setting the Konigsfeld 
diffimon heet- cutters. 

2895. A. Plefka, of TJngarisch-Hradisch. A compound leet-Jcnife for 
diffusion cuttings.^ ivith an undulated or square edge, 

2909. A, Y. Eitter-Zang, of Skrivan. Replenishing or feeding leet- 
diffusers without disturlnng the circulation of beet-juice. 

Patentees of InYentioiis connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will fi.nd The Sugar Cane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Suyar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, asw^ell as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 

SUGAE STATISTICS—G-BEAT BEITAIK 

To Eeb. 14th, 1880 akd 1879. In Thousands op To^>yjlo 
THE NEAEEST Thousand. 

STOCKS. IMPORTS. DELIYERIES. 



1880 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1879. 

18B0. 

1879. 

London . . . 

. 74 . 

. 42 

41 . 

. 27 

41 . 

. 30 

Liverpool . 

. 42 . 

. 41 

25 . 

. 44 

27 . 

. 27 

Bristol . . . 

2 . 

. 5 

4 . 

8 

5 . 

6 

Clyde ... .. 

. 24 . 

. 35 

20 . 

. 32 

29 . 

. 29 

■Total 

. 142 

123 

90 

111 

102 

92 


Increase. . 19 Decrease. . 21 


Increase., 10 
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Stocks ot Sugas the Chtef Makkets op the Wohlb ojii' thi 
31 ST Bec., foe theee YeaeSj m thohsahbs op 
TOHS, to the ISTEAHEST THOtrSAHD. 


Great 

; 1 
j ’ 

^ o 

S f-f 

t-l . 

^ '5. 

Totax 

Total 

Total ^ 

Britain. 

France. iHolland 

II 

o ^ 

> 1 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. ! 


i 

CD ^ 

s ^ 

- i 



1 

154 

1 1 

’ ! 

i 184 ; 25 

i • 

^ ' 1 

i 96 : 

i 

2 

I ■ 

^ 461 

i ' 

1-439 

i 

j 468 i 


CoHSUMPTIOH OP SUG.AE IH EhROPE POE ThREE YeaES, EHBIK© 
31st Dec., ih thotjsaetds op tohs. 


1 

1 Great 

1 Britain. 

! 

i 

! 

France.! 

i 

i >.3 \ 
i- S S i 

Holland: g ^ 

! ® o : 

; CD 

o 42 

• ^ i : 

I ^ 

Total 
1879. 1 

Total 
1878. ^ 

I 

Total i 

1 1 877.' 

' ^ 

i 

j ! 

957 

! 

306 

i 

31 i 295 

1 183 

' 1772 

i 

1773 

•1 

1572 ' 

i , i 


EsTmATED Crop of Eeet Boot Sttgar oh the Cohtiheht op Europe^ 

FOE THE EHSDING SeASOH, COMPAEEB WITH THAT OP THE THEEE 
PEEYious Seasons. 

(From Lichfs Monthly Circular. J 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France 280,000 .. 432,636 .. 398,132 . . 243/295 

O-ermany (Zollyerein) 410,000 420,681 . . 383,828 . . 291/204 

Austro-Hnngary , . . . 385,000 .. 405,907 .. 330,792 ..247,175 
Eussia and Poland 225,000 .. 215,000 ,, 220,000 . . 250,000 

Belgium 55,000 .. 69,926 . . 63,075 .. 44,467 

Holland and other , . ■ ■ 

Countries. ..... 25,000 . . 30,000 . . 25,000 . . 25,000 


Total. 1,380,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AFD PEOSPEGTS OF THE SIiaAE MAEKET. 

In the early part of the past month there was again a decline in 
the sugar market; towards the middle there was more conMence 
shown, and prices recovered a little. During the latter part of the 
month larger quantities of raw sugar were offered for sale than for 
some time past, and refiners and grocers bought freely at first, but 
towards the close with less spirit, prices ruling in their favour. 

The imports in 1880, compared with those of 1879, show a 
decrease of 21,000 tons, against a decrease of 3,800 tons shown last 
month. The deliveries, which last month showed an increase of 
3,800 tons, now exceed those of last year by 9,100 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 14th February were 18,900 tons in 
excess of those of the same date last year, and 10,000 tons less 
than on the 1st January, 1880. 

Beet is offering at lower prices. The last transactions in Austrian 
have been at 22s, 9d. to 23s. per cwt. f.o.b. for 88 per cent. 

French loaves are tpoted at Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. lower. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under — 
Borto-Eico fair to good refining, 23s. to 23s. 6d., against 24s. to 24s, 
6d. ; good to fine grocery, 25s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., against 26s.to 27s. 6d. ; 
Martinique crystals, 27s. 6d. to 28s. 6d., against 29s. to 30a,; Ho. 
12 Havana, 24s.6d.to26s.,agamst26s.to26s. 6d.; fairto good refining 
Guba Muscovados, 23s. to 233. 6d,, against 24s. to 24s. 6d. ; 
middling to goodbrown Bahia, 20s. to21s., against 20s, 6d. to 21 b. 6d. ; 
goodtofinePernambuco, 21s. to 22s., against 2 1 s. 6d. to 223. 6d.; Paris 
loaves, 29s, to 29s. 6d., against 30s, 6d. to 3Is. 3d. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE OH STJGAE IHBUSTEIES. 


Last SiTTiiir&. 


Mr. C. M. EIex^tedy, head of the Commercial Department of ther 
Eoreign Ofiicej stated the results of a circular addressed to our 
Missions abroad in the course of last January, to obtain the latest 
information on the sugar question from the several countries con- 
cerned. Erom Austria the Eoreign Office had been informed tha|j 
the system of working in bond had been advocated by influential 
members of the Austrian Legislature. Austria, Eranee, Eussia, 
Germany and the Drdted States, showed no disposition to become 
parties to an international agreement. Italy might be disposed to 
take part in negociations. All these replies, however, merely ex- 
pressed the opinions of our I'epresentatives in the various countries, 
no direct application having been made to the Governments on the 
subject. To the Governments of Belgium and Holland application had 
been made, and the Dutch Government had replied that the question 
had become the subject of renewed consideration on the part of the 
Hetherlands Government, apd that they were ready to consider any 
proposals likely to lead to a satisfactory result. Belgium was 
ready to become a party to a treaty, but adhered to her former 
determination respecting the system of refining in bond. 

Mr. Kennedy then proceeded to d.eal with the question of counter- 
vailing duties. We are permitted by treaty to levy countervailing 
duties equivalent to onr excise duties. Such a permission does not 
exclude other countervailing duties; France had suggested a coun- 
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tervaiHng duty on bounty-fed sugars, botli at tlie Conferences and in tlie 
note of M. Leon Say, and had, in fact, made it a condition of a future 
ConTention. The existing counterTailing duties are on malt, 
spirits, plate, and playing-cards. He had not looked into the 
question of tobacco. He was not prepared to say that there were 
no others. The proposed coimterrailing duty on foreign bounty- 
fed sugar is a question of policy and law. As a matter of policy, 
the G-ovemment had already expressed its opinion; as a question of 
law it would have to be considered by the law officers of the 
Crown. He could express no official opinion as to the legality of 
imposing such a duty under our ^ ^ most favoured nation ’ ’ clause treaty. 
His personal opinion was unfavourable. He was aware that a 
similar question arose in the debate on the Cattle Diseases Act. 
He thought that in that case it was purely a question of sanitary 
precaution. He had notread the debate. As far as he recollected, 
the result of that debate was that cattle from all countries were 
excluded, power being taken by the Privy Council to allow free 
entry under certain conditions. This course was adopted in order 
to avoid infringing the ^^most favoured nation” clause. Therefore 
no argument for evading that clause was based on the fact of its 
being a mere sanitary precaution. The final form of the Act was 
such as to exclude cattle from all countries, therefore treating all 
countries alike, and giving power to the Privy Council to allow 
free entry to countries which, in their opinion, had come under 
conditions which would entitle the Government to allow their 
cattle to come in freely. That course appeared to Mm to he 
^quite ' in conformity with mternational law and practice^ hecame 
treating all countries alike which came under similar 
conditions with reference to the import of cattle. Bid he 
declined to say ivhether^ in Ms opinion y the same coime applied to 
sugar would also he treating all countries alike which came under 
■similar conditions with reference to the import of sugar. 

The witness then pointed out the advantages of the “most 
favoured nation ” clause, and described cases where infringements 
of it had been objected to. 

Article XIX. of the Sugar Convention of 
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1864, relating to a surtax upon sugar exported witli 150111117 , Mr. 
Kennedy said he was aware that at that time we had faToured 
nation” treaties with every country except Spain. In his opinion 
if that article had been carried out it would have been contrary to 
the provisions of onr treaties. But he admitted that that question 
was never raised, that Great Britam assented to that principle 
without any remonstrance, either on the part of our delegate at the 
Conference or on the part of the Govemnient before ratification, 
and that, as far as he was aware, no remonstrance was ever made 
by any of the countries haiing ^‘favour nation” treaties with us. 
He read the article, which runs as follows : — The High Contract- 
‘ ' ing Powers reserve to themselves to agree as to the steps to be 
“ taken for obtainiug the adhesion of the Governments of other 
countries to the arrangements of the present Convention. In the 
event of bounties being gi’anted in the said countries on the 
exportation of refined sugars, the High Contractiug Parties will 
be at liberty to come to an iinderstanding as to the surtax to be 
^‘imposed on the importation of refined sugars of and from the 
“ said countries.” 

Hr. Kennedy could not admit that the words “as to the surtax” 
were directed more to the amount of the surtax than to the prin- 
ciple of the surtax. He contended that the translation did not 
give the exact meaning of the origiual Ereneh. He doubted 
whether, if they had used the indefinite article in the original 
Ereneh, it would have been less strong than the definite article. 

If there are any other commodities which receive an export 
bounty, they are, in his opinion, not at all in tbe same position as 
sugar. As to the question of a possible bounty on the exportation 
of iron from Belgium, referred to in a former sitting of the Coin- 
mittee, he had, in consequence, written to our minister in Brussels, 
aud had been informed, in reply, “ that there is, in fact, no bounty 
“ on the exportation of iron manufactured ^ from pig-iron imported 
“ into Belgium.” It is manufactured in bond. 

In cross-examinatiGn, the witness stated that he interpreted 
“like goods” to mean goods of the same description, not goods 
produced under equality of conditions. He admitted that cattle 
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ironld be included in tlie term “like goods.’’ He was doubtful 
wbetber beetroot sugar and cane-sugar would be included in the 
term “like goods.” He was inclined to think that one might dis- 
tinguish between the two for tariff pui'poses. 

Lord Erederick Cavendish asked questions with the view of 
showing that if the “most favoured nation” clause did admit of 
countervailing duties being imposed, it would certainly demand 
that they should be the exact equivaleuts of the various bounties. 
But be forgot tbat the clause would not be'infi'inged if the duty 
were as low as the lowest bounty. If such a duty were to infringe 
it, it is being infringed now. 

The witness assented to a proposition enunciated by Hr. Collins, 
that would he a safe principle in the matter of a countervailiag 
“ duty to let well alone.” In the opinion of the witness and Mr. 
Collins, therefore, the present state of things is satisfactory, the 
eighteen years of negociations have been objectless, and the House 
of Commons had no more reason for appointing a Select Committee 
than Mr. Collins for accex^ting the duties of oue of its members. 

Mr. Stewart endeavoured to ascertain whether there was a 
bounty on the export of iron from France. Mr. Bell, well 
acquainted with the iron trade, had on a former occasion dealt 
with the question whether there was a boimty on the export of 
iron from Belgium, which has now, from Mr. Kennedy’s evidence, 
been decided in the negative. It is evident that if the probability 
of a bounty on iron had been as strong in the case of France, 
Mr. Beil would have called attention to it. 

In re-examination, the witness admitted that when Mr. Glad- 
stone said, in the debate on the Cattle Diseases Bill, that “ his 
^‘ contention was that those Powers that bound themselves by the 
“ same conditions as the five countries proposed to be exempted, 
“ were entitled to equality,” there was nothing with reference to 
sanitary measures. He admitted the same with respect to what 
Sir William Hareourt said on the same occasion, namely, that 
“ what a nation could claim under the ‘favoured nation’ clause 
“was that there should be an immediate power under similar 
“ circumstanCjes to admit it to equal rights with others. They had 
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‘ ^ a perfect rigM to reg^uire that they slioiild be admitted to equal 
‘AigMs tbe moment tbey were under similar circiuastances to 
other nations.” He further admitted that if we were to impose 
a duty upon all sugar coming into this country unless it was 
refined or manufactured in hond, proTiding that countries refining 
in bond should be admitted free, that that might be held to be 
auswering the description giyen both by Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
"Wm. Har court. 

With respect to the declaration of the GoTemment as to their 
yiew of the policy of a countery ailing duty, to which M!r. Henaedy 
had referred, his attention was called to the following passage in a 
report of Mr. Walpole’s : — ‘‘ I take leaye further to state that the 
object of the commercial policy of this coimtiy was to enable the 
^'foreign producer to compete on equal terms with the British pro- 
“ dncer^inthe British market, for the benefit of the consumer in this 
country j but that it was neyer intended that its effect should be 
to debar the British producer from competing on equal terms 
“ with the foreigner, even in the home market.” The witness was 
asked whether he thought that a bounty of £2 per ton on a £30 
article would be sufficient to prevent the home manufacturer com- 
peting on equal terms with the foreigner in his home market. In 
reply he went so far as to express his readiness to assume, for the 
purpose of the question, that it would be. 

This closed Mr. Kennedy’s examination. 

Mr. J. H. Lilley, Surveyor General of Her Majesty’s Customs, 
gave evidence as to the practicability of a coimtervailmg duty. 
He saw no diffi.culty in carrying out the principle of levying acluty 
on the importation of sugar, and allowing certain countries, which 
came under certain conditions, to send their sugar in free of duty. 
All that would be necessary would be certificates of produce, such 
as were required when we had differential duties on sugar, cocoa, 
and spirits. They were issued hy proper authoiities at the port of 
shipment. He did not think that evasion of duty would be 
possible by passing sugar from the country of production though 
another coiintry whose sugar was not liable to duty, because it 
would be to the interest of the country whose sugar was duty-free 
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to prevent tlie other country from evading the duty. By giving a 
false certificate of origin they would be destroying their own trade 
in the article to which they were, giving a certificate. They would 
take care that the sugar to which they gave certificates of origin 
should be exactly what it • professed to be. When certificates of 
produce were in existence no difiieulty was found. Poreign 
countries would not object to these certificates^ because there would 
be peculiar advantages attached to them. The certificates would, 
in fact, facilitate the carrying on of their trade. There would be 
no difficulty in levying the duty if there were fixed rates, not ad 
rates. He did not think any danger to the revenue need 
he apprehended from refining in bond. All that would he necess- 
ary would ha an efficient watching of the doors. This need entail 
no inconvenience on the refiner. The late Mr. Ogilvie, who had 
more knowledge of the sugar question than any other official, was 
highly in favour of refining in bond. The witness had had a 
tobacco manufactory in bond under his control for eleven years. 
He never had any reason to suppose that the revenue was in any 
degree injured in this case. The manufacturers did not complain 
of the supei vision of the officer, but were rather pleased to have 
liim there. It is a protection to the property. As to refining 
sugar in bond, there can he no difficulty about it, either as regards 
the revenue or the manufacturer. 

In cross-examination, the witness explained that it would be 
necessary to have certificates of origin on sugar coming from all 
countries. Lord Erederick Cavendish suggested that sugar might 
evade the duty by coming through and being shipped from a 
country having no trade in sugar. But he forgot that a country 
having no trade in sugar could not give a certificate that the 
sugar was produced there. This was brought out afterwards by 
Mr. Orr Ewing. Lord Erederick Cavendish then stated that the 
bounties in the various countries differ widely; and that they 
differ greatly on raw sngar, on partially refined sngar, and on com- 
pletely refined sugar. Heither of these statements are according 
to the evidence, but he endeavoured, nevertheless, to infer from 
them that it would be necessary to have an enormous number of 
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different duties.” He further suggested that ia the United States, 
though the home-giown sugar pays no duty, ali sugar exported 
receives a large drau^hack. This is also contrary to the evidence. 

Mr. Courtney, in cross-examining the vritness, returned to the 
old story of Mr. St. John and the evidence of 1862. Mr. Lilley 
met the point by saying that if Mr. Ogilvie had been examined he 
wonld have given a different opinion, and that he ivas more 
competent to give an opinion than either Mr, St. John or Lord 
Cottesloe. He also denied that the witnesses examined at that 
time had had experience of many kinds of refining in bond. Mr. 
Courtney then brought up Mr. Gadesden’s old evidence, although 
he had had an opportunity of cross-examining Mr. Gadesden himself 
upon it. He pressed the witness more than once as to there having 
been many excise duties and much excise supervision at that time, 
forgetting that the witness was a Custom House Officer and knew 
nothing whatever of matters connected with the Excise. It is well 
known that the Excise are perfectly satisfied with the system of 
manufacturing in bond, and see no difficulty in it. Mr. Courtney 
then endeavoured to show that refining in bond was defended now 
because refiners know that they will never have to come under 
that regime. This had been disposed of on former occasions, and 
was again cleared np in the re-examination of the witness, by 
showing that at the time when the refiners petitioned for refining 
in bond there was no idea of abolishing the duties ; and that the 
refiners were so much in earnest that they gave a written under- 
taking to hear the whole expense of the excise supervision. 
Mr. Courtney then endeavoured to make it appear that all 
the foreign countries were indisposed to consider the q[uestion of 
refining in bond, and that they would find the same difficulties as 
Mr. St. John conjured up 18 years ago. In. the re-examination of 
the witness, this was shown to he exactly the reverse of the fact, 
as, indeed had frequently been proved on former occasions in the 
course of the evidence. The Chairman pointed out that Fiance 
has, under two Conventions, assented to refining ia bond ; that the 
National Assembly has passed a law for establishing refining in 
bond ; and that Holland was - the Power which propoBed refining 
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in bond at tiie last Conference. The Chairman might haye added 
that the Erench mamifactiirers, T\rho work in bond, have repeatedly 
giren evidence to the effect that, far from being a hindrance, the 
system of excise supervision is an advantage to them. The witness 
himseK pointed out, in reply to Mr. Courtney, that things have 
much changed since 1862, and that difficulties which existed then 
would not exist now. Mr. Courtney then repeated Lord Eiederick 
Cavendish’s point, exaggerating it still further by making it 
appear that the bounty varies with each class of sugar, a statement 
for which there is no kind of foundation in the evidence. It is 
to be observed that points of this kind are always brought out in 
the examination of witnesses who are unable to contradict them. 
As soon as a witness appears unacquainted with a particular 
branch of the subject, he is immediately pressed with questions on 
it, in the hope of ehciting some damaging admissions. Fortunately, 
the great ability of the Chairman has always enabled him to set 
this right ; but in order to appreciate the true situation in such 
cases, it is necessary to read the cross-examination and re-exami- 
nation pari passu. Mr. Courtney proceeded to suggest that 
Austrian, German, and Eussian sugar might get mixed when they 
got to Hamburg. To anyone conversant with the sugar trade this 
is, of course, an absurd suggestion, but not so absurd as the one 
which followed, which was that Hungarian and Eussian sugar 
which come to us ly ivay of Comtantinoph also get mixed. 

Mr. Courtney, for once, committed the indiscretion of getting out 
of his element. 

The Chairman, in his re-examination of the witness, in addition 
to clearing up certain points in the way we have described, pointed 
out that almost every witness had proposed that there should be 
one countervailing duty, not several ; that if a Convention were 
entered into, the number of bounty-giving countries left outside that 
Gonventioii would be exceedingly small ; that in practicelt had been 
found, in the case of other aidicles, more copivenient to levy one duty^ 
even though it be not accurate in all cases,* that, in the case of 
spirits, the countervailing duty was uniformly 5 d. per gallon, 
although the inequalities it was intended to cover amounted some- 
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times to 3d. and sometimes to lOd.- per gallon ; and that tie 
range between 3d. and lOd. was mncb wider than any possible 
variation in tie sugar bounties; finally, Mr. Ritehe pointed out 
that if a countervailing duty was put upon bounty-fed sugar, tie 
bounty would be discontinued. Tie manufacturers receiving tie 
bounty would be deprived of all tie advantage it gave to tiem, 
since tie countervailing duty would collect tie bounty at tie 
port of import and distribute it among tie tax-payers of this 
country.’ 


EOREiaiT SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Neoociatioxs ron a SuoAn Coxvextiok. 

The following correspondence with the Eoieign Office has taken 
place*. — 

9, Mincing Lane, Eebruary 25, 1880. 

“ My Lord, — I am desired by the British Sugar Refiners Com- 
mittee to inform your Lordship that the beet-root sugar industries 
of Erance, Belgium, and Holland are now agreed in desiring that 
negociations should beieopened for a Convention for the suppression 
of bounties on the exportation of sugar, on the basis of manufactur- 
ing in bond, and that the Erench refiners have become parties to 
the agreement. Tie Central Committee of Erenci Sugar Manu- 
facturers are now endeavouring to induce their Government to 
invite a Conference with this object, and are therefore anxious to 
ascertain whether such a proposal would be favourably received 
here. I am, therefore, desired by my Committee respectfully to” 
inquire whether your Lordship would be disposed to entertain or 
lay before tie Select Committee on Sugar Industries a proposal for 
a new Convention on tie following basis : 

“ Le travail de tons les sucres en entrepot, la ou il y a des inipots 
sur les sucres. La suppression complete des primes, on Eannihilation 
de lenrs deplorable consecpiences.— -I am, &c., 

(Signed) James BrxcAX,,; ^ 

' . .“Chairman of. the British 'Sugar Refiners’ Cominittee.’’ ' 
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(Reply.) 

Poreign Office, llarcli 2, 1880. 

“ Sir, “I am directed by tlie Marquis of Salisbury to aclmow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 25tb ult. on tbe sugar 
question. 

In reply, I am to state to you, for tbe information of tbe Sugar 
Eefiners’ Committee, that no communication bas been received 
from tbe Prencb or any other Government relative to tbe resump- 
tion of negociations on tbe sugar question, Tbe latest intelligence 
received at tbis office is to tbe effect that no disposition bas been 
sbown, on tbe part of tbe Prencb Government, to adopt tbe system 
of working in bond for sugar refineries, or to become party to a 
treaty to regulate sugnr drawbacks or other matters connected with 
tbe sugar trade ; and that, further, as regards Belgium and Holland, 
there is no disposition on tbe part of tbe Government of either 
country to take steps for tbe resumption of negociations. 

Tbe Governments of those countries are, however, well aware 
that her Majesty’s Government are desirous of anmdng at a satis- 
factory settlement of the sugar question, and that they are ready to 
give attentive consideraimi to any prcposals for the purpose. 

The Select Committee of tbe House of Commons on Sugar 
Industries having been re-appointed, I am to add that, under all the 
circumstances of tbe case, there does not appear to be any reason 
for departing from tbe decision that, pending tbe deliberations of 
the Committee, Her Majesty’s Government should not make further 
representations on the subject to foreign powers. — I am, &c., 

(Signed) Y. Listee.” 

The Eoeeig2n~ Sugae Bounties and the Geheeal Election. 

On March lOtli, a special general conference of the whole of the 
branches of labour’, representiug 57,300 men dependent for employ- 
ment on the home and colonial sugar industry, was held at tbe 
Coopers’ Trade Hall, Commereial Koad, Loudou. Mr. J. Monteitb, 
Pre.sideut of the London Coopers’ Association, occupied tbe chair 
Tbe following brancbes of laboiH were rej^resented -Coppeismitbs, 
charcoal burners, coopers, carriers, dock porters, and sugar ware- 
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houseiiien, engineers, sugar refining operatiyes, &c. Mr. S. 
Peters, general secretary of tlie Sugar "Workinen’s Association of 
Great Britain, read important communications from tlie President 
of tlie Board of Trade, (Viscount Sandon), Professor Paiyeett, 
M,P., Mr. Eathbone, M,P., Mr. A. J. Wliitley, M.P., Mr. L. 
Courtney, M.P., all of wliicli testified to tlie great importance of 
tlie bounty question. He tben moyed tbe following resolution:- — 
^^Tbat this Conference of workmen’s delegates representing eyery 
brancb of trade and labour dependent for emj)loyment npon tbe 
Britisb borne and colonial sugar indnstry, most respectfully request 
tbe Eight Hon. the CbanceUor of tbe Exchequer to receiye a 
national deputation of tbe representatiyes of labour from all parts 
of tbe country for tbe purpose of exxfiaiiiing the views held by the 
working classes npon the foreign export sugar bounty question to 
tbe right bon. gentleman. And as this question is of the liigliest 
importance to borne labour in many of the principal centres of 
industry, be it resolved that it be forthwith transinitted to Sir 
Stafiord Fortbcote.” ‘ It gave him great xfi^^^^sure to be able to 
inform tbe meeting that he had that day received a eoinmnnicatioii 
from the Scottish workmen’s committee, to the efiect that they 
intended to wait npon Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the sugar 
bounties during the right bon. gentleman’s electioneering campaign 
in Midlothian. Mr. Gilman, secretary of the Hand- in-Hand Society 
of Coopers, seconded the resolution, which was imanimously adop- 
ted. Mr. T. M. Kelly moved a resolution of thanks to, and con- 
fidence in Mr. Eitcbie, M.P. Mr. Pliipps, of the London and St. 
Katharine’s Dock Company, seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. A number of other speakers addressed the meeting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sent the following reply to the 
IVorkmen’s Committee 11, Downing Street, Whitehall, Marcli 
IS, 1880. — Sirs, — Tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer has received 
your letter of tbe 11th inst,, asking him to receive a national depu- 
tation on the subject of the foreign export sugar bounty. He 
desires me to say that be is very sensible of the import anee of the 
question, but he does not think any advantage would result from 
his giving the proposed deputation the trouble of coming to Lon- 
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doii/ nor could lie liimself say anything to them exce^Dt that he 
hoped that the labours of the Select Committee would no,t be lost, 
but that a fresh Committee would be appointed at the yery com- 
mencement of the new Parliament, which would take up the 
inquiry at the point which it has aheady reached. 

‘‘lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), “Johx A. Kempe.” 

Loud Saxdox ok Eoeeiuk Sugae Botjkties. 

On the 16th of March, an itihuential deputation, comprising 
delegates from the several trades connected with the home and 
colonial sugar industries throughout Grreat Britain, waited upon 
Lord Sandon at his official residence. Mi\ Peter M’Stay, of Liver- 
pool, in introducing the de];)utation, stated that, owing to the 
foreign sugar bounties paid by foreign Grovernments on exported 
sugar, the British trade in that article was being annihilated. 
England was paying nearly 12 millions sterling a year to foreigners 
for an article which she could produce at home and in her colonies 
under proper arrangements. Taking those circumstances into con- 
sideration, he thought that a countervailing duty of something like 
£2 4s. per ton should he levied. They did not want reciprocity or 
protection. Their whole aim was to have fair fine trade. The 
foreign bounties, paid by the several Governments abroad, amounted 
to between £3 and £5 per ton, and that allowed the foreign manu- 
facturers to sell in the British markets at less than prime cost. 
Lord Sandon, in replying to the deputation, said that he had 
listened to every word that had been said with the deepest interest, 
and he might add also that the Government were deeply sensible 
of the extreme importance of the questions which had been raised. 
It was a very sad thing to see that the sugar operatives should be 
suffering as they had done and no doubt were continuing to do 
owing to the loss of the sugar trade. He had often looked at the 
sugar industry of this country with a pardonable natiGnal qoride, 
for it was one of those industries which had hitherto given work to 
many thousands of the best class of our artisans, Although, of 
course, he could not speak on behalf of the Cabinet, but simply for 
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Mmself, still lie miglit say that lie hoped and trusted that the 
Parliamentary Committee which had been appointed to inquire into 
the qnestion would again resume its labours on the sugar bounties 
at the yery first opportunity after the assembling of the new 
Parliament. They would then be able to complete evidence which 
they had commenced to take. They would then produce their 
report. Of course, much depended upon the report of the Com- 
mittee as to the future line of action to be taken, but he himself 
was entirely of opinion that the time had arrired for thoroughly 
sifting the whole matter to the hottom in order to see whether 
something^ could be done. The Committee which had been appointed 
was a thoroughly representative one, and it was presided over by a 
most able chairman. He was a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole details of the case, and while they were in Ms 
hands they were sure not only to have a thoroughly exhaustive 
report hut one based upon fair play. It would be the duty of the 
next Grovernment to seriously take the matter np. Had it not been 
for the dissolution there was no doubt that the question would have 
been settled before the end of the present Session. As it was, 
however, it could only he delayed for a short time. Although he 
had said that much depended upon the report of the Committee as 
to the line of action to be taken, still he must not he understood to 
say that the Government would hlindly adopt the suggestions of 
the Committee. They might have other methods of dealing with 
the subject than those recommended by the committee. The 
suggestions of the committee would, however, have great weight. 


Peofessoe Pawcett, M.P., axe Foeeion Expoet Boitfties. : 

The following letter has appeared in the papers: — 

Sir,— -Professor Fawcett pxihlicly stated at Hackney, in refer- 
ence to a duty eountervailmg expoid bounties, that he would 
never be a party to taxing the food of the people. Upon behalf 
of the workmen dependent on the British sugar industries, we 
emphatically deny that a duty which taxes a bounty is in any 
way or, manner a tax .-on food. , : is 0 un oonvert-s 
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them into reyeEue. It is not a taxon food^ unless State bounties 
are food. 

it is wrong to tax off bounties, it is even more wrong to 
negotiate their abolition; and yet Mr. Grladstone and the present 
Administration have persistently tried to deprive sugar consumers of 
the foreign botmtt/ in the interests of free trade and m protection. 
are, Sir, yonrs, &c., 

(Signed) Samtxex Petees, 

“Thomas M. Kelly, 

“ Secretaries of the "Workmen’s National 
Executive Committee for the Aboli- 
tion of the Eoreign Sugar Bounties. 

“11, Blackfriars Eoad, S.E., March 13.” 

The West Ixdia Committee ahd the ShgtAe Bounties. 

A meeting of West India planters and merchants was held on 
the T 8th of March, at 9, Billiter Sq[iiare, to consider the position of 
this question. Mr. T. Daniel Hill was in the chaii*, and a nnmher 
of the principal West India firms were represented. A petition to 
Parliament had been received from Biitish Guiana with 2500 
signatures, showing the injury caused to the colony hy the foreign 
bounty system, and praying for a counter^milmg duty upon bounty- 
fed sugar imported into England. Similar petitions had come 
from Trinidad and Barhadoes. The meeting resolved to take 
charge of these petitions, and obtain their presentation to the new 
Parliament. It was also resolved to circulate information among 
candidates and constituencies on the subject, and it was especially 
mentioned that agricultural constituencies had a deep interest in 
the question, inasmuch as the depreciation of the price of sugar 
by the bounties caused that article to be more largely used in 
breweries, to the exclusion of malt. 

Manifesto oe the West India Committee. 

For Qandidates and Constituencies. 

® ' Eoreign Governments grant subsidies or bounties on the export 
of sugar. They do this to foster the beet root industry in Erance, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Austria. 
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tliese means beet-root sugar is largely introduced, into tlie 
United Kingdom, and sold belo^ its cost of production. 

All other sugar must be sold on a level Tdth these prices, and, 
being of course mthoiit any bounty, is placed in unequal com- 
petition with beet sugar, and in a much worse position than would 
be the case under nature and free trade. 

“ By this aggressive policy of foreign powers, not only the sugar 
growing colonies of the British Empire, but all the natural sources 
of production are injured, restricted, and denied fair play. 

Yery large interests in England itself are also attacked. These 
are : the merchants in the sugar trade, the sugar refiner, the makers 
and exporters of British goods and manufactures which find then 
market hr sugar 'producing countries, the ship-owners, the dock 
proprietors, the engineers and makers of machinery, besides a large 
artisan and labouring population connected with many trades, and 
agriculture. 

^*The colonial trade is of much importance to England. The 
British West India colonies are better customers than foreign 
nations. They take upwards of £2 per head of their population 
of British goods, while France and the United States take respec- 
tively under 10s. woith per head of then- popnlations. 

‘‘The colonies, and other cane sugar producing countries, do not 
ask for any advantage in continental markets, but simply for free 
trade in the English market. 

“ A counfervailmg duty, equal to the boimty on beet sugar, 
would neutrahse or take away that bounty, and place all sugars 
upon an equality in a free and open market. 

“ Such a duty is considered by members of Parliament on both 
sides as a free-trade measure, and it would he consistent with 
English commercial policy, as similar duties are now imposed upon 
foreign spirits, chicory, and malt, upon cigars as agaiust unmaiiu- 
factored tobaeco, and also upon sugar itself when used in brewing, 
to make it equal, as regards duty, with malt. 

“ The subj ect is most important, too, for the agricultural industry 
of Engknd. Barge portions of land are suited for beet, root, but 
this cannot be utilised because of the beet sugarvintrodiiced under; 
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boiHity. An important interest for landowner and labourer is, 
therefore, prerented from being established in England and Ireland. 

The artihcial cheapening of sngar restricts the nse of malt. In 
two years — 1878 and 187 9 — sugar was used in brewing as a sub- 
stitute for more than a million quarters of malt. Sugar was used 
in 1878 as an equivalent of 509,647 quarters, and in 1879 of 
5875 699 quarters. The English farmer thus loses between one and 
two millions sterling annually because of bounty-fed sugar. 

The further application of export bounties to continental 
manufactures would ruin other industries in England, as it has 
that of loaf sugar refining. No manufactnring industry would be 
safe from the selfish capiice of foreign powers. Bounties must, 
therefore, he stopped at once in the general interest of English 
capitalists, landowners, manufacturers, artisans, and labourers-^in 
short, in the interest of the free trade prospects of the kingdom. 

West India Committee. 

9, Billiter Square, London, E.G. 


Manifesto of the Workmens’ National Executive Committee 
FOR THE Abolition of the Eoreion Suuar Bounties. 


To the WorJdng Class JElectors of Great Britain, 
Continental Sugar Bounty System. 

British labour has its rights, audit is the duty of the British 
Parliament to recognise them. Every branch of labour in the 
British sugar industry has suffered and still suffers a grievous 
wrong. And if one branch of the community is injured all are 
injured, for British labour is a body — one and indivisible. Foreigners 
who cannot heat the British operatives on British markets by fair 
means, seek to do so by unfair means. Has not British labour 
accepted free trade and no protection ? 

Yes ! Why then, on British markets, is British labour denied 
free trade and subjected to hostile foreign protection? Let it he 
granted that the foreigner has the right to keep the products of 
British labour from the foreign markets by protective imposts^ 
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But under no circunistances should foreign protectionists be 
allowed to bring their protectionist artifices^ their concealed 
subsidies^ and their export bounties into play on British markets. 

Working Men I Insist upon haxing free trade pure and simple 
on British markets. Let all goods from all nations be welcome, but 
without bounties and subsidies. Bemember, the foreigners^ bribe 
or bounty, once on tbe market, immediately destroys free trade 
competition, and forces, with the aggressive power of protection, 
the British sugar operative to sacrrhce first a portion and then the 
whole of his weekly earnings. Fellow workmen 1 call on all par- 
liamentary candidates to declare that they will vote for counter- 
vailing duties against foreign bounties, so that all bounties may 
be kept ofi British markets and secured as revenue only. Thus 
the foreigners’ state bounty, not your food, will be taxed. Be not 
deceived by empty and meaningless phrases. He alone is the 
friend of the workmen of this kingdom who supports a practical 
measure to right a grievous, cruel, and insufierahle wrong, such as 
all statesmen admit the foreign export bounty system to he. 


COMPLIMEISTTAIIT BIHhTER TO THE WEST IXBIA 
DELEGATES. 


Some months ago the National Conference of the Trade 
Societies connected with the sugar industries, api^ointed two 
delegates, Messrs. Peters and Monteith, as oux readers are 
already aware, to visit the AA^est Indies, in order to 
ascertain, as far as possible, the efiect of the bounty system 
upon the cultivation of sugar in the colonies in that part of 
the world. The return of these delegates was celebrated at a 
complimentary dinner given at Lnsby’s Banquetting Hall, in the 
Mile-end Eoad, on the 25th February. About 200 sat down to 
dinner. The chair was occupied by Mr. C. T. EitcMe, M.P., who 
was supported by Messrs. G. Martineau (Secretary of the British. 
Sugar Eefiners’ Committee), Hevile Lubbock (ATce-President of 
West India Committee), A¥. P. B. Shepheard (Barrister-at-LaWa. 
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Honorary Adviser to the Workmen’s Committee on Treaty and 
Economic IPoints), E. M. Alleyne (Barrister-at-Law), J. Oblsonj 
(Seci-etary of West India Committee), Samuel Peters (Secretary of 
the Workmen’s Association for the Abolition of Eoreign Export 
Bounties), G-eorge Jones (Secretary of the Philanthropic Society 
of Coopers), C, H. Quiaton (Secretary of London Coppersmiths’ 
Society), J. Monteith (Px'esident of the London Coopers’ 
Association), J. Strachan (President of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society), — Phipps (Eepresentative of Workmen employed in 
London and St. Katharine Bocks), Thomas M. Kelly (Secretary 
of the Workmen’s National Committee for the Abolition of Eoreign 
Sugar Bounties), Eichard Hunt and Charles Eox, Delegates from 
the Working Men of Bristol, &c. 

After the cloth vras cleared, the Chairman called on Mr. Kelly to 
read letters from the foEowing gentlemen, regretting their inability 
to attend : — Mr. Samnda, M.P., Mr. T. )Scrntton. Mr. Gr, H. 
Chambers (Chairman of the London and St. Katharine Dock Com- 
pany), -who wrote as follows : — 

4, Mincing Lane, 

‘‘24thEebruary, 1880. 

‘VDearSii*, 

“ Had I not made a previous engagement I would cer- 
tainly have been with you to morrow evening, for it would have 
afforded me great pleasure to have welcomed Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Monteith on their return from the West Indies, and to have con- 
gratulated them on the able manner in which they have brought 
our case forward. 

Eanaticism on any subject does tend to obscure the judgment, 
and I can recall no more sti'iking instance of a doctrine run wild, 
or of the sacrifice of the substance in running after the shadow, 
than we see in the objection to remedy the evils of the bounty 
system on the ground of a violation of the principles of fi’ee trade. 

“ Wishing you every success, 

“I remain, Dear Sh, 

^ ^ Truly yoiu'S, 

“ (Signed) G-eo. H. Cuambees* 


^^Mr. Thomas M. Kelly.” 
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Mr. J. B-ancan (Clyde WEarf Hefinery, Aactoria Boeks)^ w£o 
wrote : — 

9, Minciag Lane, 

London, E.C., 

^‘25tliEebruary, 1880. 

Dear Su', 

^ ‘ TMs morning I received your letter and card of invita- 
tation for tke complimentary banquet, to be given tbis evening, to 
welcome tbe return of Messrs. Peters and Monteitb, and I regret 
very much it is impossible for me to be present with you, but I 
hope you will have a very pleasant evening. 

I am most happy to hear through the colonial newspapers that 
the visit of Messrs. Peters and Monteith has been so successful. 

The failure (partial) of the beet crop has revived the spirits of 
the Av'est Indian planters, but I have no hesitation in saying it is 
quite possible next season we may have a crop of 2,000,000 tons 
of beet sugar, and that means the ruin of the colonies producing 
sugar. 

“ A farmer from the eastern counties, a man of great energy and 
iateUigence, writes me : Is it not possible to start the growth of 
sugar beet hi the eastern counties of England ? I reply, no, you 
have no bounty, your land is cheaper than in Prance, labour is 
cheap, coal is cheap, you can produce quite as good roots, but as 
long as the grower of beet sugar gets a bounty on his manufacture 
it is quite impossible for you to compete. Perhaps the royal cam- 
mission on agriculture may take up this question as it is a great 
disadvantage the landed interest labour under ; the growth of sugar 
beet means improved cultivation, larger crops of corn, more cattle, 
and it brings to the laud men of great intelligence. I have only 
to refer to the sugar farms in Prance, Germany, Austria, &c. &:e., 
for conhimation. 

Yours very truly, 

dAlUES DuXCiJlf.* 

Su* John Lubb ook, Bart. , M .P . , Mr. Kelly stated, would als o have 
been present, but was prevented on account of family bereavement. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, the Chairman 
•said, the next toast he. was about to submit was one which could 
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Eot fail to be of great interest to tliem all. They -were met together 
on an interesting occasion. It was to do honour to two gentlemen 
who had been defending their interests a Tery long way from home. 
He meant Messrs. Peters and Monteith. (Cheers.) They had heard 
the manner in which these two gentlemen had performed their 
mission, and he was satisfied that when they heai’d an account of 
the experience of these two gentlemen, their admiration would be 
greatly increased. He had heard much of what these gentlemen 
had done in the West Indies, but it was impossible for them to 
hear anything which would increase his (the chairman^ s) admiration 
for the way in which they had discharged their duties. He had 
often had the pleasure of. meeting them, and had been astonished at 
the amount of information they always displayed in connection with 
the sugar trade. He (the Chaii-raan) had been cornected with the 
sugar question for many years, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that the position they had attained had been owing to the exertions 
of Messrs. Peters, Monteith, and Kelly. (Cheers.) The public, 
and he might say Parliament, was not fully alive to this question 
until these gentlemen tooh it up. He was very glad to acknow- 
ledge the obligation he was under to these three gentlemen, and 
impressed on those before him the obligation they were likewise 
under, although, at the same time, no efforts on their part would 
have helped them if their position had not been a sound one. As 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on this question, they 
could not expect him to say much on the present occasion, except 
that the evidence of Mr. Peters had greatly advanced their cause. 
(Cheers.) He then called on 

Mr. Petees, who was warmly received. This gentleman com- 
menced an interesting address hy saying that had not their West 
Indian fellow-countrymen welcomed them so heartily as they had 
done, the hearty reception they had met with that night would 
have fully repaid them. AU present wei'e aware that Mr. Monteith 
and himself were appointed to visit the colonies, to mark the 
effect of the sugar bounties. Well, the first place they 
landed at, after leaving England, was Guadeloupe. They 
were there invited to go over the largest sugar factory in the 
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island. They went over tlie factory, and what struck them most 
was, out of all the machinery on the island, all was of Prench 
make. The manager explained the machinery to them, after which 
they visited the Chamber of Commerce, which body pledged them- 
selves to try and abolish the sugar bounties. They next visited 
Martinique, aud the Chamber there promised them likewise. They 
then sailed for the island of St. Lucia, where a large sugar refinery 
was built. They then went to the island of Barhadoes, where they 
were kindly received. They had public meetings there, which 
were very enthusiastic, for they had been looking to the time when 
the workmen of England should take the question up. The next 
place visited was Trinidad, which was a splendid island, and pos- 
sessed every advantage for growing sugar. They had visited the 
fine Central Factory of the Colonial Company where they had twenty- 
one miles of railway. Everything was there to enable them to 
fight with the bounty system. There was also land wailing only 
for the labour. They were also taken to the house where Canon 
Kingsley stopped on his way through the island. They next went 
to Demerara, where sugar enough could he produced to supply the 
whole of Grreat Britain. They were taken over the works of Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, which was called Bellair. What was his pleasure 
here to find, while the whole of the French machinery was lying 
idle, all the English machinery was in full work. That was a 
reply to those who said they did not know their trade, seeing 
that Mr. Hogg with a view to his own advantage, had given 
the fairest trial to both Enghsh and French machinery. If 
Demerara had fair play and confidence restored, it would supply 
snffi-cient sugar for the consumption of Great Britain, in addition 
to cofi’ee and cocoa. The effect of the bounty system on their W^est 
Indian colonies was most injurious. If the bounty systemhacl not been 
in operation, the supply imported would have been from one million 
to fifteen huncli’ed thousand tons annually. The workmen’s committee 
of this country .was entrusted, .with a great charge. , The colonies 
had entrusted them to carry this measure through. They would 
do their best to convince Parliament of the necessity of putting the 
sugar trade ,on a, fair footing. The great trade councils had passed 
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resohitioEs in tlieir favour, for they only ashed for a fi'ee-trade 
measure. He hoped the refiners' and West India Committees 
would do the same thing, and he had no doubt they would be suc- 
cessful. He must be a bold man who would stand up in the House 
of Commons and say, ' ‘ Perish the sugar trade P ’ They only wanted 
free trade in the English markets ; and if Parliament passed a 
measure abolishing these bounties they would do a service to the 
whole of Europe. Let them all unite, and do all they could in 
supporting their chairman, who was entrusted with the destimes 
of the sugar interests; and Grod grant he would bring the question 
to a successful and speedy issue. 

Mr. AIonteith, who was also cheered, thanked the company for 
the way they had been received, and said the more the colonies 
were cultivated, the better it would be for England. There was no 
doubt, if the bounty system went on, some of the largest estates 
would go out of cultivation. In Demerara they had the start of 
the other colonies, for they had a large dry dock, attached to which 
were large saw mills, engineers’ shops, &c. He was much im- 
pressed by the satisfactory condition of the coolies, who could earn 
as much in a day, as would support them for three. He hoped the 
Parliamentary eommitteewonld see their way clear to find a solution 
of the question. All they wanted was free trade, — ^justice to all and 
favour to none : they only wanted fair play. Mr. Scrntton very 
kindly gave them a passage to the West Indies, and he thought it 
light to give that gentleman a vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ftuxN'ToiT (Secretary London Coppersmiths’ Society) then 
proposed Success and prosperity to their West India Colonies,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. Hevile Lubbock. 

Mr. Ltjebogk, in reply, said it gave him great pleasure to 
respond to the toast. He had travelled over the same ground as 
their delegates. He thanked Mr. Eitcide for the most powerful 
and very able support he had given them in this question. If 
these sugar bounties continued in force, he was satisfied that the 
toast to which he had the pleasure of replying would become a 
thing of the past, and that it never would be realised so long as 
the sugar bounties continued, or the Government of this country 
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did not resort to some nentralismg measure. (Clieers), He laacl 
visited title W est Indies, and it was jiartly owing to Ms representa- 
tions that the Colonial Company had established their factory. They 
had laid out £200,000 in their works and in the construction of 
their railway. Ten years ago capitalists would not hesitate to 
emhai’k large sums in the sugar trade, but no w they would not risk 
a shilling. (Hear, hear.) He was sure the meeting would agree 
with him that our "West India Colonies had a right to claim that 
their products should he admitted into English markets on 
conditions of eq[uality, with the products of foreign countries/and 
that prices in English markets should be regulated, not by the 
caprice or folly of foreign governments, but by the Tree Trade 
competition of the world. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Kelly then proposed That a hearty vote of thanks be 
given to Mr, C. T. Eitchie, for his exertions in Parliament on their 
behalf.” Ho agitation that had occurred for the last twenty years 
had done so much to define free trade. The principles of free 
trade were true if rigidly carried out. There was no industry 
in the countiy sufieiing as the sugar industry. The bounty 
on export destroyed competition. Had they not an illustration 
of the ravages of this system in their midst, for they had 
twenty-five large sugar manufactories shut up. They proposed to 
impose a duty equal to the bounty, and keep in their country 
nearly twelve millions of money wMch ought to be spent for wages. 
The opposition which Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster had given tMs 
movement had struck the Liberal working men with amazement. 
They had had a most important interview with Mr. Childers, who 
said the countervailing duty was in strict accordance with free 
trade. Here was their respected chairman at the helm — (loud and 
eontinued cheers) — and he ventured to say that he would, ere long, 
do as much good for them as any man who said he was the 
champion of the working classes. The whole of the working men 
of the country were hand in hand with them in regard to the 
countervailing system. There could not be any seeurity to home 
industry while the bounty system prevailed. Eetween 30,000 to 
40,000 workmen were n4w ont of .employment through the present 
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unfair system, and a man who would stand np in the House of 
Commons and vent their grievances, as Mr. Eitchie had done, 
deserved their thanks, and he begged to move it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gtilman seconded the motion, saying it was their bonnden 
duty to thank Mr. Eitchie for obtaining a Select Committee to 
inquhe into their grievance. Their member was a young man in 
the House of Commons, but not one of their former representatives 
had come forward so readily and willingly to champion their cause 
as he had done, and it was through his mfiuence they were in that 
hall that night. The time was not far distant when the electors 
would be called on to select their representatives for a new Parlia- 
ment, and whenever that time should arrive he predicted that they 
would place Mr. Eitchie where he deserved to be placed — at the 
head of the poll. (Cheers.) 

Mi. Phipps (London Docks) followed by proposing “ The Health 
of the Chairman,” observing that when the time came he would 
find his constituents true to the core. 

The toast having been drunk amid cheers, 

The CuAiEMAisr, in reply, said that they had been good enough 
that evening to drink his health in two cax^acities, one for presiding 
that evening, and the other for championing their cause with 
regard to the sugar bounties. In the first place, with regard to 
taking the chair that evening he felt himself amply repaid by 
hearing the account of the delegates’ mission; and with regard to 
his other capacity as champion of the sugar trade, he felt it 
devolved on him to endeavour to obtain fair play for the many 
thousands interested. It was shortly after he was returned to 
Parliament that he had the matter brought under his notice, and 
he immediately brought it before Parhament, not with the 
view then of ejecting a remedy or bringing about an alteration of 
things, but to urge the Government to inquire into the system, 
with a view to effect a remedy for the state of things which now 
existed. They all knew how indefatigable the Grovernment had 
been in bringing about negotiations in order to put au end to this 
system— (hear, hear) — and when apparently they had been on the 
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brink of success, and tbe prize almost witMn tbeii’ grasp, the cup, 
by some means or another, had always been dashed away. Their 
friends thought this was a state of things which should not 
be allowed to continue. Well, it was the opinion of some that he 
should at once ash the House of Commons to give an opinion on 
that which was the only remedy open to them. (Hear, hear.) 
But while agreeing with them as to the need of an alteration, he did 
not thinh the time had quite arrived for taking that particular step. 
He considered it would materially advance theh cause were they first 
to have a full and impartial inquiry, and he heheved the result of the 
investigation of the Committee would be so convincing as to bring 
all parties concerned in agreeing that an alteration should at once 
be effected. (Loud cheers.) They were successful in obtaining an 
inquiry, and all he felt now possible for them to do was to work 
strictly within the policy of the country — free trade, (Cheers.) 
They had their inquiry, and had obtained a vast amount of valuable 
evidence; but, unforhmately last year they were unable to 
complete it, although he hoped in a few days to be able to resume 
it. He did not think the inquiry would now be of long duration, 
and as soon as he could draw out his draft report, the Committee 
would meet and discuss it. He had every hope that they would 
finish it before the Easter recess, and that they should be able 
to devise some means to bring about a resumption of that prosperity 
of the loaf-sugar refining trade in the Tower Hamlets, as well as 
some guarantee to tlieh West Indian fellow^ countrymen. (Loud 
cheers,) Whatever the report should be, they might rely on it 
that he would endeavour to bring about a state of things they all 
desired to see, and now he had once put his hand to the plough, he 
did not intend to take it away. (Cheers.) 

On the suggestion of Hr. Petees, a collection was made on 
behalf of the inhabitants of St. Kitts, which had lately ®6niiered 
from severe floods. 

Several other speeches followed, all bearing on the question they 
had met to consider. 
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A DUTY TO GOUHTEBYAIL AH EXPORT BODHTY IS 
“not only perfectly consistent with Eree Trade, “but positively 
conceived in tlie interests of Eree Trade.” — Bpectator. 

“ an attempt to neutralise a deliberate disturbance of the rules 
of natural advantage.” — Spectator, 

“ The project of a countervailing duty does not, so far as we can 
see, involve any return to protection .” — Saturday Renew, 

“ In theory countervailing duties are quite in accordance with 
Eree Trade. If a foreign country chooses to disturb one of our 
home trades by giving a bounty, we are quite at liberty to redress 
the balance, so far as we are concerned, by a countervailing duty, 
in order to preserve the trade as much as possible in its natural 
course,” — Statut, 

Sugar coming here with a foreign export bounty is sold below 
cost price. 

Tins injures the consumer by restricting his supply to artificial 
instead of natural sources of production. 

But free trade demands free access to all natiual sources of pro- 
duction; and therefore the consumer of to-day can only enjoy the 
bounty at the expense of the consumer of to-morrow. 

Liberal and Conservative administrations have for years been 
negociating to restore free competition, and thereby deprive the 
consumer of the foreign bounty by its abolition. 

Erance will abolish her bounty provided that England will 
neutralize the export bounties of other countries by countervailing 
duties. 

The acceptance of the principle of such a duty is, therefore, all 
that is necessary for the settlement of the question. Bounties 
thus inYrcepted, failing in their purpose, would be universally 
abolished. 

Such a duty is a tax on bounties, not a tax on food. The 
bounty-giving countries would pay the duty out of their bounty, 
whilst all other conntiies would enter duty-free, and prices would 
be restored to their free-trade level. 
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The foreign bounty wonld thus either go to the relief of British 
taxation or vanish ; and, in either ease, free competition — aceess to 
the natural sources of production — would be restored. 

Countervailing differs from abolishing bounties, in that the one 
accepts and the other rejects the foreign tribute: the one is effectual 
and within our power, whilst the other is a matter of fruitless 
negociation, and dependent on the caprice of foreigners. 

The only differences, therefore, between a coiintervailing duty 
and negociation are, — first, that the one is effectual and the other 
is not; and, secondly, that the one accepts the bounty and the 
other rejects it. 


A EEW EEMAEHS UPON THE USE AND ABHSE OF 
LIHE IN THE MANHFACTIJEE OF SIJGAE. 


Suggested by the “Zeelaudia’^ Experiment. 

There are many persons in the world, chemists and others, who 
tell ns that lime is an unmitigated evil, and beseech us to abolish 
it from our hoiling-houses altogether, asserting that by its use we 
lose a very large per centage of the erystalli5:able sugar in the cane, 
and that there are other and better clarificants to be obtained. 
None, however, seem yet to have succeeded in introducing a system 
without lime that is sufficiently perfect to warrant its general 
adoption. 

Among others, there have been accounts, at uncertain intervals, 
in the Cane, of trials of '^Gill’s Process;” but, unfortunately, 

they seem to be generally failures. first read the failure, and 
then follows Mr. Gill’s apology for the same, in wliich he shows 
that some little detail has been omitted, which, if it had beeii 
carried out, would have ensured the success of the experiment ; but 
which, being left out, turned the tables against the operator. And 
this occurs upon nearly every occasion. I do not wish to disparage 
Mr. Gill’ s process. Unfortunately the descriptive details are so few 
that I know hardly anything of it, except that sand separators and a 
galvanic battery of some form are used. But we have the verdict of 
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tke gentlemen wlio tried it at Zeelandia, that ' ‘ It is capable of being 
modified, and converted into a valuable system of sugar manu- 
facture.” We also know that it is a system in which lime takes 
no part ; in fact, its very name seems abhorrent to Mr. Gill. He 
calls it The miserable lime, which lays ^'the foundation on 
which molasses is biiilt.’^ Yet, ‘^What are the facts” of the 
Zeelandia experiment? ‘ ' Those 2 3, 200 gallons contained 36,656 lbs. 
^‘of sugar, and realised 19,8021bs., or say 54 per cent., and the 
molasses filled 13 puncheons and 1 barrel, the net weight being 
^‘16,409 lbs,”- — 54 per cent, of sugar, 46 per cent, of molasses 1 ! I 
This does not speak well, for the process; lime, with all its faults, 
would have do?ie letter. But let us analyse these figures with refer- 
ence to their cane value, and to do this we mnst assume some data 
which are not given us. The number of gallons of juice given is 
23,200, and the average density 9*7° Beanme. This gives us a 
weight of juice of 248,240 lbs. Suppose the mill, being a good 
one, yields 68 per cent, extraction on the average, which is a high 
average for even good mills, we arrive at 365,058 lbs. as the weight 
of canes dealt with, and the sugar result is stated at 19,802 lbs., or 
not quite 5|- per cent, of the weight of the canes. This is simply 
miserable. Many of the large usines in the Erench islands return 
this amount to the cultivator as his share, and they pay all costs 
of manufacture and most of the haulage, and get their profit out of 
the sui’plus yield. Their average return is about 8 per cent. (7’ 92) 
of the weight of the canes, and the density of their juice is about 
the same, on the average, as that of the Zeelandia experiment. 
Perhaps it would be fairer, as the Zeelandia molasses was not 
re-boiled, to state that their average return of 1st jet is 6|- 
(although I have my doubts if the ordinary amount of 2rLd jet could 
be obtained from those casks of molasses at Zeelandia, and suspect 
that they would be found too acid to yield crystals enough to pay 
for the conversion). It must also be remembered that the French 
mine crystals are a much higher grade than ‘‘Demerara;” so that 
we find their yield of first quality crystals, by a process in which 
lime is freely used, is 12-|- per cent, more, on the year’s average of 
their daily work, than was obtained by a special experiment, con- 
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ducted^by gentlemeii of known ability, of a process in wkicb. lime 
takes no part. Let. ns look at the experiment from another point 
of view. We are led. to beHeve that Mr. Gill’s process results in 
less skimmings than the ordinary method. The juice treated 
polarised 1*58 lbs. crystallizable sugar, and ‘08 glucose per gallon ; 

. • . total solids =: 1*66 x 23,200 = 38,512 lbs., of which 19,802 -f- 
16,409 = 36,211 was obtained, leaYing at least a ton of solids 
unaccounted for, of which the greater portion was crystallizable 
sugar. Of coui’se, as this is based upon polaiiscope readings, it is 
OYer and above the gummy matters, which would vitiate the value 
of hyclrometiic data. If we take another basis, we have, according 
to Hr. Icery’s tables, juice of 9|®Beaume contains 1*8 lbs. of crystal- 
lizable sugar per gallon. 1*8 X 23,200 = 41, 750^1bs. sugar, show- 
ing a deficit of about 2-J tons, or 11 per cent, of the whole, in 
waste. This is still less satisfactory for a process which aims at 
reducing waste. If we take the result per gallon of juice ground, 
it is still more disappointing, being only *85 lb. of sugar. From 
juice of 10® Beaume I have obtained, as the average of a month’s 
work, 1*72 lbs. per gallon f of concrete sugar landed in England^ 

91 per cent, of the theoretical quantity; and although iime was 
freely med, there was no molasses. And I see in the Sugar €am 
for March, 1874, that M. Hjardemaal states he has obtained 
1*98^ lbs. (from same density of juice) of concrete sugar, but 
whether selling weight or not he does not say. 

I do not mean to assert that the foregoing result can be obtained 
every day, nor that it was the result of lime — it was the result of 

* It is rather a remarkable coincidence that *8511). of sugar ivas the exact 
amount obtained by the Bemerara experiment ’with the sulphui’ous acid 
gas process, of 'which Mr. Gill writes in the Sugar Vane of May, 1874, and 
remarks : — “It may h e desirable to preserve those figures ” (301,700 gallons of 
cane juice produced 256,743lbs. of dry sugar), ‘‘as we are on the eve of other 
figures, which are expected to result from my process conducted under 
superior auspices/V ^^Tiere is the increased product of from 25 to 50 per 
cent, which he confidently promised us over this sulphurous acid gas process, 
in the Gctoher number of the for 1874 ? 

t There was some drainage from this concrete on the homeward voyage, 
although none whatever in the curing house. 
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GOOD soTOD cAiTES PBESHiT CUT; and I Care not wliat the system 
isyif tliiB factor of sound canes freshly cut is not omitted from 
the eq[iiation, good resnlts will follow, whether lime is added or 
not. My experience convinces me that moi^ sugar is spoilt from 
fvmt of lime than over-liming, and that the addition of lime does 
not necessarily mean the production .of molasses. Canes must be 
sound and freshly cut to make good sugar ; but no process that deals 
with a large hulk of juice at a time will make sugar without 
molasses even then, for molasses will he made in the cooling process. 
But we cannot always obtain sound canes. Winds wrench and 
wring them whilst growing, giving them what is technically 
known as hollow heart;” the ^‘horer ” does his work with fear- 
ful energy sometimes ; rats damage them wholesale ; dry seasons 
cause the canes to get sunbumt and over-ripe before they are cut; 
in wet seasons the weight of cane grown is often heavier than can 
be borne upright, and canes are laid and rot at the joints; and 
there are very few seasons that a planter can gather in the whole of 
his crop sound and freshly cut. All the foregoing result in one thing, 
acidity^ and acidity is a greatee exemy tuax lime, and must he 
got rid of at any cost. ■ Hitherto we have found lime the cheapest, 
safest, and most effective agent for the purpose. It may not he 
the best, and I do not mean to state that it is ; but it is the best 
I know of yet. Some years ago the inventor of the Concretor 
endeavoured to make concrete sugar without lime, and faded, not- 
withstanding the admirable system of concentration he adopted, 
and finally had to return to the old plan of tempering his juice 
with Hme. I believe that niue-tenths of the molasses made is from 
faulty concentration. Syrups caunot he brought to such a state of 
supersatimation, by any of the ordinary processes, as to render them 
a mass of crystals on cooling; nor, if they could, would the present 
method of cooling attain such a result. The consequence is, that 
a large portion of the syrup (not necessarily molasses) is left with 
the sugar in our coolers. This, ff perfectly neutral, could at once he 
re-boiled ; but acidity soon sets in, and the syrnp becomes molasses. 
Even with the most expensive processes — ^.y., triple effet and vacuum 
pan, as used in the large Erench usines—ixo better result than 8 per 
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cent, of the weiglit of the canes in 1st and 2nd crystals is ohtaiiied, 
because the synips are treated in too large a quantity at one time. 
This, I think, is the great advantage seenred in the Concretoi’, the 
cylinder of which, being fillecL with a large number of volute sheets, 
the juice is dealt ^with in thin dims passing over the enormous 
surface thus seenred, and is dried in its evaporation to a nmeh 
greater degree than is possible hy any other method, the result 
being that no molasses is made. For some years I have been using 
one of Fryer’s patent Goncretor cylinders (L size) to effect the final 
concentration of my spmps. At first I used the complete niachine _ 
hut, as I have before stated in the Suffar Can&, I was led to believe^ 
by daily use of it, that the tray portion was a mistake, and finally 
abandoned it tiu’ee years ago, retaining the cylinder, and fixing it 
to take spmp from the battery of tayches, the necessary heated air 
being obtained from a horizontal air-heater placed after the mnlti- 
tnhiilar boiler. This arrangement answers perfectly, and hy this 
means I can work off the crop with scarcely any molasses. In fact, 
if I made all concrete I should have no molasses ; but I find it more 
convenient to take off the last strike every night as Muscovado, as 
after the tache fire is stopped, our supply of heated airmails. In 
this way nearly oOO tons was made last year, with very little more 
molasses than was obtained from the Zeelandia experiment. I think, 
therefore, that it is clear that lime, jndicionsly used, is not the cause 
of molasses. I always temper my juice after skimming, so as to give 
a slight alkaline reaction to litmus, and find that hy so doing it 
takes less lime than if rendered perfectly neutral (or, according to 
the practice of some, slightly acid) at first, and lime added as acid 
is devoloped in the process. By the time the juice is boiled to 39° 
Beaum^, it will be found to, be neutral. Mr. Oill will tell me that 
I thereby liberate gummy matters to rob me of sugar. This may 
he hid acid will roh me of more ; and as I find that I can obtaiii 
91 per cent, of the theoretical qnantity of crystals contained in the 
juice By this system, it is unlikely that I shall, abandon it until a 
better is , satisfactorily, shown' me. 'There can , be no doubt , that , we 
want a; moi'e' perfect clarific ant, and ,if Mr. Gill’s process [gives us 
this it is a valuahle addition to our manufacturing appliances,,, and. 
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I should like nothing better than to give it a good trial ; but I feel 
sure that if lime were used, and the juice rendered alhalmej 

without loss of time, after the separation of the albumen and cellu- 
lose particles, which I understand he removes by galvanism and 
sand filtration, a better result would be obtained than that reported 
from “ -Zeelandia.” One req^uires to know far more of his system 
than the oracular nature of his writing permits. I do not know, 
even, whether he has patented it or not. Tf he has, there can be 
no reason why it should not be clearly stated to the public, so that 
they could judge of its merits; if he has not, and does not intend 
to patent, but wishes planters generally to benefi.t by his researches, 
there is still more reason for a complete description of his system 
and apparatus. I would venture to suggest that there is little to 
be gained, under any circumstances, by sneering at ' ^ so-called prac- 
ticals.^’ I do not think planters, as a rule, are at all averse to 
testing new processes if a reasonable probability is shown of their 
success; hut they are cautions men, and as, in many instances, 
they are acting for absentee- proprietors, it cannot be wondered at 
that reluctance is shown to making radical alterations in their 
treatment of cane- juice until such alteration is shown to be an 
improvement. It is not very long ago a gentleman was among us 
who differed diametrically in his treatment from Hr. Grill, and 
endeavoured to show us that what we ought to do was to turn our 
cane -juice into a kind of sucrate of Hme, and thus effectively pre- 
vent acidity and its train of evils, aend leave it to a central manu- 
factory and refinery to abstract the lime by carbonic acid gas; and 
T believe this gentleman has successfully proved Ms theory in 
Australia. "Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” ' 

J. Spe^s'ceu HoiLmos. 


IsotwithstaiLdiag the fact that a law was enacted in Brazil in the year 18S1 
prohihiting slavery, one of the principal journals of Bio Janeiro publishes an 
advertisement of the public sale of sixty Africans to take place at Valencia . 
The press of Bio have given the matter special publicity, and the people 
freely discuss this clear infraction of the law, but the authorities are entirely 
oblivious to the whole matter. It would seem that the Government had not 
been pmbicular in enforcing the slave trade law since its enactment, for 
although there have been no public sales, the private traffic and captivity of 
*\fricans has existed and still exists. 
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BIEEHSIOH APPLIED TO CAl^E' AHD BAGASSE, 

TEIALS AT GDADALODPE IN 1879. 

Translated from the French. 

Expeiiments 'W’ere made with the foUowing results, during the 
worMug season of 1879, at the Unne Blanchet^ helongiag to 
Messrs. Moimerot and Go., for the purpose of ascertaining the con- 
ditions in which diffusion, applied to the extraction of juice from 
cane or bagasse, could he best effected, and of determining its 
advantages and superiority over the methods at present in use by 
mills and imbibition. 

The matter for diffusion represents 40 per cent, of the weight of 
the canes, and contains 30 per cent, of normal juice of the canes, or 
75 per cent, of the bagasse; that is, 4 per cent, of the weight of 
the canes in sugar, or 10-47 of bagasse. 

Yalm of Extraction by Mills and Imbibition. 

According to our observations, the sugar contained in 100 kilos, 
of canes was apportioned as follows: — 

Normal juice. 

Density, 1-068. 

Crystallizable sngar, 15-30, or 90 per cent, of the canes. 

CrystaUizable sugar per 100 kilos, of canes, 13-77. 

Extraction of raw juice. — First mill and imbibition united, 
85 kilos., say — 



Paw duice. 

Normal. 

From first mill ......... 


. . , 60 ., 

From imbibition 

25 . . 

.. 11 


85 

•71 


Therefore 71 kilos, of actual normal juice being submitted to 


operation — 

. . 7l,x ld-30 

— — — = 10*86 of sugar 10*86 

■ TOO' — 

Lost in. the bagasse * . . . , . ... .. . .. ..... i . . * ■ 2-91 

■■■■ ■ 14 ' 
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Tlie woik of purification and crystallization gives for 10*86 of 
sugar entered (representing 12*05 of mas^e cuite, first jet) — 


Sugar extracted — 1,2,3 9’25 

Lost in tlie molasses 0*75 

Lost m fahncat ion 

10-86 


Tiiese values evidently undergo variations in ricliness of the 
original products, but tbe proportion of extraction is not sensibly 
modified. We may, therefore, admit a loss of 2*5 per cent, from 
the cane in the bagasse after imbibition. 

FIKST TBIAL. 

Bagasse . — Tbe bagasse employed is that tbroTvn from tbe 
first mill, and taken before tbe addition of water on tbe chain of 
imhihitmi. 

Ten difiusors were charged with this bagasse, selected in tbe 
best state of dmsion obtained from the mill, and heaped up. 

Tbe bagasse occupies tbe entire volume of each difiusor— -say 
2 hectolitres 82 litres; and tbe mean weight ascertained is 63 kilos, 
6 of heaped- up bagasse. 

The time of maceration (20 minutes, with water at the mean 
temperature of 80"^ C.) having been judged sufiicient, the routine 
was commeneecL The discharge and re-charge of the vessels pro- 
ceeded continuously and rapidly with the view of hastening the 
exhanstion and increasing the density. 

The density whilst running was not above 10*25, andthetem- 
peratime of the difiusing juice, measiu’ed by the calorimeter, was 
raised and maintamed in seiiai order from 75^^ to 9 S'", 

The temperature of the stream did not exceed 45°. 

Bivismi of the la^asse : Advantages, 

The incomplete and uneiinal division of the bagasse produced by 
the first mill not x^ermitting a satisfactorily- ec onomical extraction? 
a Pilter straw-cnttiag machine was utilised for its division, and 
this more minute division had good effect— first, the raising of the 
weight of the charge and bringing up to 75 kilos. 

The more complete utilisation of water, the co-efficient mixture 
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of winch, witli the bagasse iacreasing, resulted also in an increase in 
the density of the juices and the value of -the extraction. A rapid 
elevation of density was observed in the three vessels charged with 
the divided (or chopped) bagasse. 

Eor 'a while the density of the running liquor was maintained 
between 1*035 and 1*040, which implies a veiy satisfactory pro- 
gress of the liquid diffusor, which could not have been obtained 
with imperfectly divided bagasse. 

Quantity worlced. 

The quantity of diffused bagasse may be given as follows : — 

-rj-.T Kiimber of Mean. Weight 

-»nos- Vessels Diffused, per Tessel. 

Rough bagasse from 

the first mill .... 1*145 .... 18 .... 63k. 6 

Bagasse divided by # 

the cutter .... 225 .... 3 .... 75 k. 

Total 1*370 21 

This volume consisted of — 

Volume of diluted extract of the juice. 

Juice received and gnaged at the 

stream . 10 h. 

Juice guaged at the liquidation , . 5*80 

15*80 

Total volume of diluted juice at the density of the stream, 1*025, 
is therefore 13 hectolitres 5 Of., say: — 

Return in diluted juice, 

Tolume. Weiglit. 

Per cent, of bagasse ........ 100 lit 102 k. 5 

Per cent, of cane (40 per cent. 

. ' of bagasse) 40 lit,' .... ^ 41 k. ' 

Return of normal; juice : 

The normal juice of the canes worked, the product of the 
diffused bagasse, had a density of 1*060. 

The return ' of .the 'normal juice- by diffusion of the bagasse of 
the first pressure is therefore : = 42 Ml. per cent, of ' 

bagasse and 16k. 80 per cent. Mlogrammes of canes. ^ 


Density. 

1*025 

1*015 
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Water of Dilution : 

Taken at 100 kilos, of canes, tke weight of water need is 
41 — 16’80 = 24‘20 per cent. 


Oompontion of Products : 



WOEK 

or THE MILLS. 






Juice. 


DIFFUSION. 


Normal 

Eepres- 

sion. 

Mix- 

ture. 

A 

B 

G 

Density at 28“ C. 

1-061 

10-40 

1*054 

1-D23 

1-029 

1-025 

Sugar per hectolitre .... 

15* 3 

9-89 

13* 3 

5-76 

4-86 

6-10 

Sugar per 100 kil. 

14-42 

9-50 

12-61 

5-60 

4'7() 

5-90 

UncrystallLaa'ble per hect. 

1- 

0-66 

0-86 

0o5 

0-49 

0-60 

Uncrystallisable % sugar 

6*53 

6-67 

6-45 

9-50 

10* 

9-90 

Purity 

92-56 

90-39 



91-23 

86-94 

91-26 

91-50 


SECOND TEIAL. 

Cut lagasse : 

This trial was made exclusively with bagasse, slashed with a 
straw cutter. 

The weight worked was 950 kilos., distributed in 13 vessels, 
say 75 kilos, per vessel. 

Return in diluted juice fvoLJ : 

Juice received and guaged at the stream. ... 3h. 8 at 1-046 
Ditto of liquidation. ..... 5h. 4 at 1-025 

That which represents the density ascertained (during the 
running), 1*046, a total volume of 6 hectolitres 72 litres. 

Thus— per cent, of bagasse 70 1. 70 . . 73 k. 85 

Ditto of canes 28 1. 28 .. 29 k. 54 

Return in normal juice : 

On these bases the return in normal juice is : 

7^ ^ — 53*93 per cent, of bagasse. 

21*57 ,, canes. 

Water of Dilution : 

Its wei^^ cent, of canes is represented by 29 *54 — 21*57 = 
about 8 per cent. * 
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Composition of the Froduots : 



PROM 

THE MILLS. 




Juice. 


Dipfu- 





SION. 


PTormal. 

Eepres- 

Current. 




sion. 



Density 

1*063 

1*046 

10*58 

1*046 

Sugar per bectolitre 

15*64 

11*10 

14*30 

10*61 

Sugar per cent, kilos 

14*71 

10*61 

13*51 

10*14 

UncrystallisaMe per hectolitre ...... 

1*06 

0*69 

0*89 

1* 

TJncrystallisable per cent, of sugar. . . 

6*77 

6*20 ’ 

6*20 

9*40 

Purity 

91*8 

89*46 

90*22 

85*51 


Apparent and real density of the hagasse divided and heaped up : 
According to our obseryations tlie cliyided and heaped bagasse 
has for : 

Apparent density. , . . 0*268, that is 268k. the m. c. 

Heal density 0*448 ,, 448 k. ,, 

"Without increase of apparent volume the cliyided bagasse absorbs 
120 per cent, of its weight of water. 

Quality of products : 

The comparative value between the composition of the juice 
expressed by the miUs, and those of the diffusion stream, we find 


as follows : 

N'ormal juice. Repression. Diffusion. 

Density 1*063 1*046 1*046 

Purity . .91*8 89*46 . . . . 85*61 


Hemaining unorystallised 6*77 .... 6*20 , . , . 9*40 

The troublesome increase of the centesimal relation of uncrys- 
tallised to crystallised stigar should not occur in a normal industrial 
work, the inevitable slowness of operations of carrying, dividing, 
weighing, loading of the bagasse destined for our trials, is 
certainly the only cause. 

The diffusion juices of the bagasse have a reddish brown tint. 
They are very limpid and free from delris or matters in snapension. 
The filtration in battery is effected to a marvel. 

"We are bound to admit that, with rapidity in working, these 
juices will possess a high degree of purity, and that the inversion 
of the sugar will be greatly lessened. 
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OonsumpUon of water : 


TJie consumption of water is apportioned thus : 

Per cent, of Per cent- of 
Bagasse. Canes. 


Water for dilution of tlie juice 25 .... 10 

Cleansing water 153 , , . . 61 ‘2 

Absorption water for bagasse 120 .... 48 


Total 298 48 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Tbe preliminary division of the bagasse is imperiously required 
in tbe application of diffusion to the extraction of the juice. 

In these conditions, bagasse is very well suited to diffusion. 

The return in normal juice with a proportion of water of 10 
per cent, of canes is capable of reaching 22 per cent, of their 
weight. 

With rapidity in working, the purity of the juice will be equal, 
if not superior, to that of the juices from imbibition. 

The system of the long battery should be adopted. 

There is room for thought in devising economical means — 

1st. For dividing the hagasse. 

2nd. For eliminating the excess of water it contains in the 
proportion of 120 per cent., the most serious obstacle to its indis> 
pensable use as fuel. 

PIPPUSION OF THE CANE. 

The canes were cut into round slices by means of knives fixed 
in the openings of a plane desk, against wliich the stalks were 
brought to bear at an inclination of about 45 degrees ; the slices 
cut of the thickness of two to three millimetres were thrown off 
from the openings of the disc through which the knives project. 

First experiment : 

The weight of the cane slices, heaped up and diffused, was 725 
kilos, corresponding to 100 kilos per diffusor; the mean time of 
maceration was 30 minutes. 
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The following table sums up the progress of the battery, consi- 
dered at the point of view of the densimetrical increase of the 
composition of the products. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PEOHHCTS. 



No. of 


Crystal- 

Unchris- 


Unchris- 


the 

Den- 

lisable 

tallisable 

PUBITY. 

tallisable 


Diiiu- 

SITY. 

per 

per 

|)er cent. 


sor. 


hectTitre|hectTitrej 


of sugar. 


1 

1-039 






2 

1-0-50 

12-05 

0-72 

88-44 

6- 


3 

1-055 

12-77 

0-72 

86-07 

5*8 


4 

1-057 

13-12 

0-77 

85-28 

6- 

This vessel was half- \ 
filled with cane .... j 

5 

1-057 

13-12 

0-77 

85-28 

6* 

Composition of normal \ 


1-062 

14-20 

0-89 

84*68 

6-3 

juice / 







The temperature of the juice entering into diffusion, mea- 
sured by the calorimeters, was kept up to close upon 85°. The 
temperature of the current had not exceeded 40°. 

In this trial we have the following result : 

Re ker n in dilui e d juice : 

V OLTJME. 

Density. Ascertained. Heiuced to 1*057. 
Juice of the current. . . . 1*057 . . . , 2h. 80 .... 2h, 80 

Ditto 1*055 16 0 1 54 

Juice of liquidation. , . . 1*025 .... 46 0 .... 2 0 


Yol. of diluted juice extracted, 725 kilos, of canes, 

reduced to the density of the current . . . .hect. 6h. 34 


Return of normal juice (say per cent, of canes), volume 871. 40, 
weight 92 k. 38 : 

On these bases, the return in normal juice is per 100 kilos, of 


canes 


92*38 X 5*7 X 100 

"”^^■ 6*2 


84*90 per cent. 


The proportion of water does not exceed 8 per cent. 


Second Experiment : 

The second experiment was made on the same conditions of 
slicing the cane. The weight rose to 2*250 kilos, apportioned in 
14 diffusors— -that is, 1 60 kilos, per vessel. 

The quantities of juice collected and gnaged was as follows : 
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Meturn of diluted juice : 


Volume. 


Bensity, Ascertained. Eeducedto 1'060 

1*061 511.6 .... 511.60 

1-056 5 6 5 22 

1*053 2 6 2 30 

1-043 5 0 .... 3 58 

1-025 4 5 1 86 


Volume of diluted juice extracted from 2-250 Mlos. of canes 


and reduced to the density of the current .hect. 18-56 

Say per centage of canes ; yolume lit. 82*50 

weight kil. 87*45 

Return of normal juice : 


87-45 X 61 X 100 ^ 


Composition of the products : 


Density 

WOEK OP THE MILLS. 
Juice. 

BIPPUSION. 

CUHEENT. 

Normal 

Juice. 

Repres- 

sion. 

Mixture. 

A. 

B. 

■ C. 

1-063 

14-74 

1-04 

13-88 

87-6 

7 - 

1 - 04 S 

10*97 

0-67 

10*48 

87-3 

6*6 

1*056 

13*30 

0*89 

12*60 

87-4 

6-6 

1-066 

15-82 

0-85 

14-84 

88-43 

5-4 

10*60 

14-38 

0-92 

13-57 

88-29 

6-4 

1-064 

15-10 

1-09 

14-19 

87 * 

7*2 

Sugar per hectolitre 
TJncrystallisable do. 

Sugar per cent 

Purity 

Uncry st. of sugar 


"We found for apparent density of the heaped-up slices of canes, 
0*568, that is, 568 kilos, cube meter. 


The exhausted cane holds 91 to 92 per cent, of water. At 
the mill, the exhausted slices were presented in a state of diyi- 
sion yery fayourable to an increase of rapid desiccation. They did 
not possess too great a friability to injure their use as fuel. 

The diffusion juices of the cane had a light amber tint, and their 
colour did not much darken with the increase of density. Their 
limpidity was really surprising. 

The consumption of water corresponded, per cent, of canes : 


Dilution water of initial juice 5 

Absorption water , 15 

Cleansing water 70 
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By the use of compressed air or steam, with the moniejuioe^ 
we succeeded iu economisiug the whole of the cleansing water, 
and certainly an important fraction of the absorption water ; in 
so much that we nearly attained this excellent result— not 
having so much absorption water as was substituted for the 
normal juice displaced, and brought back to its natural strength. 

Diffusion appears calculated to solve this important industrial 
problem : the almost absolute extraction of cane juice, the reduc- 
tion of manual labour, the first cost and maintenance of the plant 
reQ[uired for extraction, increased return, by the purity of its 
products and facility of clarification. 

Diffusion will definitely enter into colonial industrial practice, 
when a powerful and rational instrument suited to the proper 
slicing of the cane shall complete the process, as has been the case 
of root cutting in the indigenous sugar industry. 

(Signed) EiFrAnn. 

Pour cojoie conforme^ 

TTsine BUnchet. A. Jouiir & Co. 

SDaAE PEODirCTIOH Iisr CALIEOEHIA. 

Bt Peopessou E. W. Hiluaed, State Dniversity. 

The late rise in the prices of sugars has once more directed 
public attention strongly to the possibilities of producing at home 
this important article, whose increasing consumption shows that it 
is more and more taking the position of an article of food instead 
of that of a mere condiment. The movement toward the large- 
scale culture of sorghum for this purpose at the East is significant 
of an intention to become independent, if possible, of the freq^uent 
and violent fluctuations in the price of a prime necessary of life, 
brought about partly by speculative operations, partly by the 
political troubles to which several of the sugar-cane growing 
countries are periodically subject. 

In California the matter of sugar production was taken in hand 
at an early period; and considering the climates at command 
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witkin the State, it is perkaps a little stratige tkat tke first 
tkougkt and attempt skould kave keen in tke direction of tke 
manufacttire of beet sugar instead of tke cnltiTation of tke sngar cane. 

Tkat, in general, sugar beets of nnusually high quality can be 
successfully grown in many regions of California, has now been 
sufficiently proved by tke tests made up to this time, as well as by 
tke practical working of tke manufacturing establiskments tkat 
have been managed with a reasonable degree of business tact and 
tecknical skill. Tkat tke probable prodnetion of beet sugar 
depends on a great many conditions besides tkat of tke quality of 
tke raw material, is too well knowm to need discussion. Tke beets 
will not bear transportation to any distance, and in order to render 
tkem available for sugar-making, tkeir successful growing must, 
witkin a limited area, be coupled with ckeap fuel, good and 
abundant water supply, and reasonably ckeap and reliable labour. 

It has often been attempted to free this industry from some of 
these restraints, by rendering the beets transportable and capable 
of being kept all the year, by drying. But to do tliis by artificial 
heat is so costly an operation, that it can be made to pay only 
under peculiar circumstances ; hence, as a matter of fact, this 
expedient has been thus far but little resorted to. 

The dry summer climate of the interior of Calf ornia, however, 
seems to ofier exceptional faciKties in this direction ; for where 
raisins can be made successfully, cut beets can be dried without 
artificial heat. So far, no raisin-making country has attempted the 
beet sugar manufacture ; hence the conditions ofiered here are 
entirely new. 

The experiments made in beet-drying in the open air in 
Southern California dining the past season have demonstrated that 
beets cut crosswise into slices half an inch thick, can be reduced to 
about one-fifth of their original weight in the course of forty hours. 
The resulting material for sugar manufacture, contaming from 50 
to 64 per cent, of sugar, will of course keep indefinitely, and bear 
transportation to any reasonable distance. Moreover, when 
extracted by the maceration process, not only is tke resulting juice 
muck purer tkan when obtained from tke fresk beet by grating and 
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pressure, but it can be obtained in so concentrated a form as to 
diminish materially the cost of evaporation, and the dimensions and 
cost of the appliances required; while an increased nett outcome of 
cane sugar from a given weight of fresh beets can hardly fail to be 
secured. 

It thus appears that exceptional climatic conditions, combined 
with an exceptionally high average quality of the beetroot, concur- 
rently tend here to place this industry more nearly on a level with 
that of the production of sugar from the naturally richer and purer 
juice of the sugar-cane ; while as regards sorghum, the only material 
advantage remaining would be the direct availability of the syrups 
for the market, beet molasses being unmerchantable save in the form 
of alcohol. In the tests made of the sorghums (amber cane), grown 
on the experimental grounds of the State University, the total 
sugar percentage in the juice was found to be 15, or about the same 
as that of the better class of sugar beets grown near the Isleton 
Sugarie, according to the tests previously made at the university. 
But of these 15 per cent, of sugar, only 10 was found to be cane 
sugar, and of this amount not over six could practically be extracted 
in presence of so large an amount of syrup, or, to give figures, the 

purity- CO efficient ” or relative percentage of cane-sugar in the 
sorghum juice was only 68, while that of beet juice of similar sugar 
percentage was over 90. It is true that in other localities the cane 
sugar percentage of the amber cane may be found higher ; hut as 
the matter now stands, it seems very questionable whether for large- 
scale manufacture, the sorghum could hold its own against the 
exceptionally favoured sugar beet of California, 

Eor small-scale production for home consumption, of course the 
sorghum is by far preferable to the beet ; since its utilization 
requires no complex apparatus or difficult technical operations. A 
very primitive home-made roller press or crushing mill, such as 
were constructed by the negroes at the South during the war, and 
the common farm kettle will enable the small farmer to make his 
own supply of syrup and even of coarse brown sugar. According to 
the results of a late investigation at the university, the use of the 
amher-cane for this purpose would be more advantageous than that 
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of file water-melon, as it produces^a brighter and more presentable 
synip. The more perfect arrangement of an ^‘evaporator/’ such 
as can now be bought at small cost, would readily enable a farmer 
to supply his neighbourhood with the best of syrup at a small cost, 
and with considerable profit to himself. 

’While the amber cane will doubtless succeed on the whole coast, 
from San Diego to Oregon, the sugar-cane proper is probably not 
available for large-scale culture, much north of Eresno. Even this, 
however, it would appear to he a formidable competitor of the beet, 
just in the region where, as before remarked, the beet-sugar 
industry would enjoy its greatest advantages. Experiments to be 
made during the coming season will enable ns better to judge of 
the probable success of the sugar-cane culture north of the Sierra 
San Eernando j while south of it, its successful growth and good 
quality has passed beyond the province of conjecture. The question 
is there reduced simply to one of commercial circumstances. 

The advantages of the sugar-cane over the beet may be thus 
summed up : The juice is nearly twice as rich, on an average, 
and very much purer ; its syrup is a high-priced article of commerce, 
while that of the beet, as before remarked, is merchantable only in 
the shape of alcohol. The production of sugar from cane, there- 
fore, requires only very simple appliances, such as can be procured 
at a moderate cost by any large grower, and managed by intelligent 
overseers, after a little experience. 

This would indeed seem an overwhelming array of advantages 
on the side of the sugar-cane ; and yet the beet has its ofisets even 
to these, in the present case. The sugar-cane harvest falls within 
a short period, of from eight to ten weeks, during which the 
planter is overwhelmingly busy, and has to pay high prices for 
labour ; for his cane, if left standing in the field, rapidly deterior- 
ates. He is therefore under the necessity of providing much more 
ample appliances for boiling than corresponds to the amount of 
sugar produced ; and, in the rush, it is difficult for him to avail 
himself of all the advantages offered by the superiority of his raw 
materiaL At least, this has been the case heretofore, not only in 
the ■ Vcolonies/’ but also in a great measure in Louisiana. The 
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juice is Ibut very imperfectly extracted from tlie cane ; and tke 
actual sugar per centage obtained from tbe cane is partly on that 
account^ and partly because of hasty boiling in imperfect apparatus, 
oftentimes no greater than that obtained from well-managed beets. 
It is true that this cm be managed differently ; but as a matter of 
fact, from various causes, it is done but rarely. Perhaps the most 
perfect appliances on the large scale are those in use on the large 
sugar-cane estates in the Sandwich Islands ; but here there is the 
exceptional circumstance, that in that balmy clime, the cane 
matures at all seasons of the year, according to the time at which 
it has been planted. This removes the whole disadvantage of the 
a 3J enables the planter to use his sugar-house all the year 
round. Hence he can afford to invest a larger amount of capital in 
perfecting appliances, just as is the case with the beet-sugar manu- 
facturer who can work on dried material all the year, instead of 
letting his capital invested in machinery lie idle during six months, 
as in most of the beet-sugar growing countries at the present time. 
In most of thase, the beet-sugar industry has required some pro- 
tection by tariff regulations; and when the Hawaiian treaty 
admitting the sugars of that kingdom free of duty to the United 
States, was first proposed, it was predicted that it would be the 
death of the beet-sugar industry in America. Yet since that time, 
new factories have come into successful operation, while others that 
had laid dormant have been revived, by business men credited with 
at least an ordinary amount of clearheadedness. 

The question is certainly a complex one, and it will require 
some years of actual trial to determine which of the several sugar- 
yielding crops will yield the highest profits in California. It eft 
certainly not be solved by acrimonious discussion, nor is there any 
justification, in the conditions of the question, for improving the 
motives of any of those holding adverse opinions. As in all similar 
cases, the confiict of opinions will be of advantage in determining 
as soon as possible, by experiment, the fundamental facts ; and 
whatever individnals may gain or lose, the ultimate result can 
hardly he doubtful, viz., that fropi an importer of sugar, CaHfornia, 
will before very long become an enoporUr of this important article 
of food. — 8m FVanemo Jmrnal of Commerce. 
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The planters are ■waiting "with considerable anxiety tlie decision 
of Congress as to the sugar duties, for, on the nature of the next 
customs’ tariff will depend whether our trade in sugar with the 
States is to continue or cease. Under the existing tariff (until it 
was niodiffed by a recent irregular order issued by the Treasury) 
sugar was classiffed in the custom house for its rate of duty by 
colour only, and it was q[uite in accordance with modern commercial 
tactics that the American refiners should take as much advantage 
of this classification as its incompleteness rendered possible. They 
sent here and arranged with our planters to make vacuum pan sugar 
of high saccharine richness but of a low” colour ; and simply by 
allowing the dirt to remain in the juice and abstaining from any 
attempt at defecation, the planters produced a sugar polarising 95° 
and upwards, but of so dark a colour that it was admitted into 
the States at a low rate of duty. Once in, the refiners had only to 
wash it, to render it fit to be exported as a high class sugar, entitled 
to a much higher drawback than the amount of duty paid on it 
when it was introduced. "When this black sugar ” trade came to 
be understood, the customs’ authorities in the States rushed to the 
conclusion that the sugars were being artificially coloured here, 
and on that assumption they seized some cargoes in Baltimore and 
Hew York, and laid a charge of fraud against the importers. The 
Baltimore case came on in due course, before a jury, and the 
importers were declared innocent of all frand, bnt the jury held to 
the belief that the sugar had been artificially coloured unknown to 
t^ importers. The rider of the verdict was not in accordance 
with the report of the men accredited to this colony by the United 
States to inspect the manufacture of the sugar in question, and 
who had had the amplest opportunities afforded them by the planter 
to follow the process from the cane-carrier to the vacuum pan. 
Three times, black sugar ” commissioners have investigated the 
manufacture, and on each occasion the report has been um'Bservedly 
in favour of the planters. It is rather surprising, therefore, in the 
face of these results to learn by a. telegram received to-day from the 
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States and pnblislied in another colunnij that an agent of the United 
States Treasury has declared his ability to produce a letter from 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, ^ ‘ which contains admissions fromUemerara 
as to the correctness of the Treasury’s view on the subject of 
the artificial eolouiing of sugar.” The general, opinion here is 
that the Treasury agent has committed himself to a statement, which 
he will find impossible to substantiate. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has recently had submitted to him a report from a 
Commission of local officials, appointed at the instance of the United 
States Government, to report upon the dark sugar manufacture, and 
though the report was not made public here, it is well known that 
it completely exculpates the planters from all attempt at fraud or 
unfair artifice. The darkness of the quality of sugar in dispute is 
due not to artificial colouring, hut to the total absence of artificial 
defecation, or of any attempt whatsoever to cleanse the juice from 
its impurities during the process of boiling; and the importers hold 
that they were justified in availing themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the United States Customs tariff to introduce this nature- 
coloured sugar, and making a legitimats profit by exporting it after 
it had passed through their machinery. The filming of an equitable 
and more scientific sugar tariff will be the best way of terminating 
these dark sugar disputes, — Royal Gazette, 

The Ridian, referring to the above letter, makes the 

following observations : — 

It is a curious illustration of the mode of levying the duty on 
sugar, and the trickery resorted to for the purpose of evasion ; and, 
in regard to the Colonial producer, how he is constrained to make 
an inferior sugar, to obtain admittance in the foreign marke'te* 
Xet in the face of this, he is charged by the Produce Marlceti 
Review j and other oi’gans in the interest of the beet-root manufac- 
turers, with neglecting the methods in use for the improvement of 
the quality of the sugar. 
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THE LIBEEAL WHIP BECXAEES EOE A 
COUKTEETAILIISra DUTY. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting in connection mtli tMs question 
Tfas held at Livingston on the 20th ult. Delegates from Greenock 
and Glasgow were present, and in supporting the resolutions -which 
were submitted, entered at length into the injurious effects of the 
bounties upon the trade of this country. The resolutions condem- 
ned the system, andpledgedthemeeting to support those candidates 
who would vote for a countervailing duty to intercept the bounties. 

Another meeting was held at night in Edinburgh, and arrange- 
ments were made for the purpose of securing an interview with 
Hr. Gladstone at an early date. It was also agreed that, seeing 
the Eight Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P., was to address his constituents 
at Dollar on Monday, a deputation should at once proceed there and 
get an interview with him. Accordingly the following members 
of the various committees, viz., Messrs. John M'Kellar and John 
MEean, Greenock; Messrs. John Howie and M'H^air, Glasgow; 
and Mr. Wm. Leslie, who represented the working men of Alloa, 
waited upon Mr. Adam, and were introduced to him by Mr. Laing, 
his agent. The deputation stated the object of their mission, and 
asked if, in the event of the Liberal party being returned to power, 
he wonld support a measure for stopping these bounties by means 
of a countervailing duty. 

Mr. Adam stated that the Liberal party would always uphold 
free trade. 

It was pointed out to the right hon. gentleman that free trade 
cfuld not exist in sugar when bounties were allowed to operate 
injuriously upon the British markets, and that the working men of 
this country desired nothing but free trade pure and simple—that 
was, to open our ports free to all comers, provided tbey left all 
State aid behind them, and enter the British market upon equal 
terms with the home refiner and compete under natural advantages. 

Mr. Adam repEed that what they wanted was perfectly just and 
fair, and neither reciprocity nor protection; and when the Select 
Committee gave in their report, the whole question would be 
brought before Tarliament. And as treaty negociations had failed 
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to aecomplisli tliis end, lie iv^oiilcl, in the interest of free trade and 
that of the people of this country, support a measure having for its 
object the abolition of these bounties by means of a countervailing 
duty, ’which would restore free trade in the sugar industry, and 
would allow everyone to compete upon equal terms. 

The deputation then thanked Mr. Adam very kindly and retired,— 
23rd March, 1880. 

MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Comirmnipated by Oeorge Davies, C-E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 


ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS, 

815. William Moeoan Brovt^, of 38, Southampton Buildings, London. 
iMjyrovements hi apparatus for moulding sugar. (A cemmiimcation from 
Charles Henry Hersey, Francis Coney Hersey, and Dudley Pray, of Boston, 
Massaehusotts, TJ.S.A.) 

861. William Spence, of 8, Quality Couit, Chancery Lane, Middlesex. 
Improvements in the method of refining saccharine vcgetahle jnice^ ?nuscovg sugar, 
and sgrups. (A communication from Anton Gawalowski, of Trebitach, 
Moravia, Austria, and Franz Teiohman, of Wagstadt, Silesia, Austria.) 

1068. Eudolph vSchombvrg, of Plauen, near Dresden, Germany. Im* 
provements in apparatus and materials for filtering liquids. 

1088, Francis George Harvey, of Hill Side, Vere, Jamaica. Improve^ 
menls in the mode or method of treating caiiejuice.^ smcharine, and other solutions 
or liquids, for evaporating and concentrating purposes., and in apparatus for the 
same. 

Abridgments. 

199r5 (1879). Castmtro de la Muela, of Almeria, Spain. Machinery or 
apparatus for extracting the juice from the sugar cane. (A communication from 
Arturo de la Musla, ot Havanna, Cuba.) The sugar cane is first sawed up, and 
then pressed to exteact the Juice. The sawing apparatus into which the cane 
is fed consists of a cylinder, covered with circular saws set about four 
millimetres apart from each other, and revolving in a suitable casing, which 
is fitted with a plate or comb to regulate the size and quantity of the 
gawdust to be delivered from the apparatus. The saw-dust is conveyed 
by a serious of conductors to the pressing apparatus. This consists of 
three vertical cylinders, mounted on a circular platform which revolves on 
a vertical pivot, and presents successively each of the cylinders filled wilh 
the sawdust to be pressed to a piston which fits therein ; and is caused to 

u 
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descend at tlae proper moment by means of an eccentric on a abaft above. 
Each cylinder, as it comes beneatb tbe piston, stops, the piston descends, 
expresses the juice from the sawdust, and rises to allow the cylinder to pass 
on and another to replace it. The bottom of the cylinder is then caused 
to rise therein and push up the ligneous substance remaining to the top of 
the cylinder, whence it is pushed off as it revolves, and the bottom of the 
cylinder falls back to its normal position. 

4294 (1879). William Boblilt Lake, of Southampton Buildings, Lon- 
don. Improvements in centrifugal machines^ chiefly designed for use in the 
mmufacture of sugar. (A communication from E. E, Qtiimby, of Orange, 
ISTew Jersey, E.S.A.) The specification comprises those inventions described 
among the American specifications in January, and in this list as assigned to 
the Matthiessen & Wiechers Sugar Eefining Company. 

2951. Edmund Edwards, of 40, Southampton Buildings, Middlesex. 
Improvements in apparatus for evaporating ivater or other fluids, or for drying 
suhstmices containing water. (A communication from Edouard Beyer, of 
Vienna, Austria.) This invention consists in a furnace provided with a 
heating flue and an evaporating space I’unning spirally round a central hot 
air flue ; the evaporating space or tunnel is placed over and runs parallel 
with the heating flue. The fluid is admitted into the evaporating space at 
the top of the spiral tunnel and flows slowly dovm therein, the spiral form of 
the heating flue providing heating sinface beneath, while the central hot air 
flue heats the evaporating space on one side, and a hot air jacket round the 
whole heats it on the other side. Air holes on either side of the evaporating 
tunnel put the hot air jacket into communication vdtli the central flue, thus 
ventilating the evaporating tunnel and allowing the vapoius generated 
therein to escape. 

3077. Ernest de Pass, of 58, Elect Street, London. A new or improved 
process of applieaMon of hisidphate of lime and other pure aUcaline sulphites and 
Msulphites for decolourizing, manufacturing, and improving sugar made from 
heet-^root, cam, sorghum, and other sacchaHne matters, cmd from glucose. (A 
communication from Antoine Lahaire, of Paris, Erance.) This specification 
describes three operations, the first of which is as follows: A solution of 
hiBulphate of lime, free from hydi’ochloric and sulphuric acids, having been 
prep>ared and concentmted as much as possible, it is mixed AAutli the cane, 
beet-root, soi’ghum, or the like, during the crushing or rasping operations, 
in the proportion of about 1 pint and J to 220 gallons of juice. After the 
fii’st pressure the bagasse ma^-he used as fuel or for distillation, hut it still 
contains some saccharine matters ; to obtain which it is placed in hacs, into 
which water is admitted, and about l|r or 3 J pints of bisulphite of lime is 
added. This mixture is effected in a cold state, and a jet of steam is then 
admitted to heat the mass and help dissolution, The bagasse is then again 
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passed throug'h the mill, and the Hquid ohtained is mixed with the fluid from 
the bacs, and the whole mixed with the juices first obtained. The products 
should be immediately limed. Second operation : After carbonation, a 
certain proportion or dose of bisulphite of lime is added to prevent fer- 
mentation of the juices and oxidation of the colouring’ matter they contain. The 
third oj)eration consists in adding a certain proportion of bisulphite of lime 
to the concentrated juices by the treble effect apparatus (for example, 22 
gallons of bisulphite of Hme may be added to 6160 gallons of concentrated 
juice at 18° B.) The juices from the treble effect apparatus are led into bacs, 
‘heated by steam. The bisulphite of lime is added and the mass well mixed, 
and then heated to boiling point, and the scum, if any foims, removed. The 
juices thus treated are then filtered through animal charcoal, or otherwise, 
and then again evaporated in the apparatus where the granulation is effected 
and then tui’hined. 

AUSTEIAN. 

Patents issued during October, 1879. 

3101. B. E. G-noss, of Modx'an, near Prague. An apparatus for preventing 
the choking or dislocation of sieves in diffusion vessels for sugar ivorhs. 

3166- A. Leoxhaud, of Lobositz. A diffuser for sugar ivorks, 

3186. O'. F. Meyeh, of Holzminden (Brunswick). Filtering heet’-jiiice in 

sugar works. 

3270. 0. ScHBiBLEE, of Berlin, lixiviating sugar and apparatus for 

Uxiviation in general. 

BELGIAN. 

60005. Selwig and Lange. Constructing kennels in the plates of filter • 
presses for the supply or discharge of liquids. 

50101. A. Hblaers, of Braine-le-comte-Soignies. Manufacturing a cotton 
hose for filtering sugar -juice. 

60225. 0. Herbst. A duplex heet-eutter. 

50272. B. Ernst. Obtaining manure from the residues of molasses. 

50304. 0. 0. Pedersen and G. Eickhoff. automatic centrifugal 

apparatus with float valves. 

60324. A, L. G. Dbhne. Vsingautomaticsteam-pumpsforfeedingJlUer- 
presses in the mmvufacture of sugar. . 

50366. J. M, 0. Tamin. Clarifying and refning sugar jidccy syrup fund 
molasses. 

50443. S. Lobry". Working hydraidic presses in siigar Avorks. 

60495. P. Galliburces. A pneumatic evaporator. 

60528. E. Ernst. Manufacturing manure of the residue of molasses. 

60587. A Bazecq.. A sugar rasp. 

60604- B. A. J. Charles. A levigator for exhausting the soluble bodies 
contained in beet a7id sugar ceme cuttings . 
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COLONIAL (New South Wales). 

Robert Tooth. ImprovemenU in treating thejiuee of the mgar cane, and in 
mamfaofm'ing sugar therefrom. 

Robert Tooth. Improvements in the mode of and apparatus for manufaC’- 
turing sugar. 

EEENCH. 

132371. Lahoen. Decolouring in turhines. 

132386. PziLLAs. An apparatus and process for compressing wet sugar of 
hydro-extractors, 

132407. Labgilliehb. A continuous diffuser. 

132413. Largilliere. A turhine with continuous in and out-let. 

132611. De Loynes. A beet pulp stainer, with a compound aUernate revolv^ 
ing and rectilinear motion. 

132624. Malliar-Lamblot. A lixiviat or for beet raspings. 

132663. Roland and Cambron, of Lille. Cloth for filter presses. 

132673. Moreau. Apparatus with a double and triple action for preventing 
waste in sugar loorks^ 

132701. Barbet. a mcicJi me for loashing bone-black. 

132712. Light. Enter ing beet juice in sugar works. 

CERTIFICATES OP ADDITION. 

128918. Gigot. a galvanic rasp for beetroot, potatoes, 

128951, Demilly. Clarifying. 

GERMAN. 

8006. A. L. G. Dehne, of Halle-on-the-Saale. An apparatus in flier- 
presses for the complete Uxiviafmi of pressed cakes. 

9005. J. R. Gigot, of Paris, A flter-press with a revolving hose-like 
presswloth. 

9248, A. Muller, of Berlin. Obtaining metal plush for press fliers . 

9316. F. Goller k P. Wasgbdstichan, of Konig’sfeld, near Briinn. 
A beetroot cutter for obtaining zig-zag cuttings. 

9366. P. Goller &: P. Was gedsti chan, of Konigsfelcl, near Briinn. 
Improvements in their beetroot cutter for obtaining zig-zag cuttings. 

9459. E. Langen, of Cologne- on -tlie-Rliine. An apparatus for claging 

sugar in turbines by meam 

AMERICAN. 

223525. Franz 0. Matthiessen, of Irvington, New York, and Edward 
E. Quxmby, of New Jersey, Assignors to F. 0. MatthiBssen and Wiechers 
Sugar Refining Company of Jersey City, New Jersey. Centrifugal liquoring 
apparatus. The object of this invention is to prevent the white liquor from 
escaping from the central reservoir of a centrifugal liquoring apparatus 
otherwise than through the moulds, and the invention consists in providing 
the central reservoir with horizontal radial spouts, and in connecting the 
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liq^uoring' boxes thereto by telescopic joints, each liq^noring box being 
provided upon its inner vertical -wall ■with, a horizontally projecting tube, 
which loosely surrounds one of the spouts from the central chamber. Each 
box may be provided with roller beneath to enable it to be moved more easily 
by the centrifugal force. 

223537. Edwaud E. Q,uimby, of Orange, Assignor to F. O. Matthiesaen 
and Wiechers Sugar Refining Company of Jersey Oity, New Jersey. 
€mirifugal Uqmring apparatus. Instead of providing a telescopic connection 
beneath the central reservoir and each liquoring box, as in the preceding 
invention, they are connected by a flexible tube, which yields to the 
centrifugal force, and, when the machine ceases to rotate, contracts and 
releases the mould. 

223538. Edward E. Quimby, of Orange, Assignor to F. 0. Matthieasen 
and Wiechers Sugar Refining Company. Apqm'atus for liquoring hard sugar 
in centrifugal machines. This invention relates especially to the mode of 
governing the movement of the licxuoring boxes, and consists in connecting 
each box by a link to a fixed hub at the centre of the machine. A spring is 
provided in the floor of the basket beneath each, tending to throw the same 
upward, and thus to withdraw it from the sugar mould. The latter rests 
upon a projecting from the bottom of the liquoring box, and the weight of 
the sugar serves to partially overcome the spring. In its downward 
movement the box springs forward by reason of its connection with the hub, 
and the centrifugal force, which completely overcomes the lifting spring 
compresses the edge of the box tightly against that of the mould. 

22353D. Edward E. Qxjimby, of Orange, Assignor to F. G. Matthiessen 
and Wiechers Sugar Reflniug Company. Centrifugal liquoring apparatus* 
This invention consists in so hinging the liquoring boxes to a fixed part of 
the basket that the eficBct of the rotation of the machine is to cause them to 
swing outward, and make their outer open faces bear firmly against the 
inner open faces of the sugar mould. 

BE-ISSUE. 

904:5. John M. Lescale, of Paincourtville, Louisiana. Apparatus for 
bleaching cwne-juice. This invention consists of a series of revolving dis^ 
tributors, upon which the liquid falls, and by which it is scattered in an air- 
tight chamber, which is pinvided with an opening at the top to admit the 
liquid and an opening below to admit the bleaching gas, which ascends 
through the spray of cano-juice and passes ofi tlirough a suitable pipe at the 
top of the chamber. Between each of the distributors is a fixed shelf, which 
still further breaks up the cane- juice. Also, the distributors are spirally 
arranged on the axis, so as to cause a draught when revolving, and draw in 
the sulphurous acid gas, thus accelerating its movement, which is very slow# 
as the gas is about two and a half times heavier than air. 
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224,674. Eaphabi- Fbbmaux, of Paris, Prance. Centrifugal sugar 
machine. TMs invention relates to turljines for draining sugar previous to 
exposing tlie same to centrifugal action in tlie segments or forms. Tlio dram 
in wliiob. tlie sugar is placed is formed like a ring, tlie inner and outer ’vvalla 
of wliictL are douMe, and the' two parts which form each of these walls ai’e 
sexoarated hy a narrow exoace. The two parts forming the outer walla being 
both perforated (the inner more finely than the outer), and of those forming 
the inner waU the outer part is perforated, and the inner provided with a few 
openings near the bottom which is solid. The top of this annular space is 
tightly holted on when the sugar has been filled in. The shell of the 
apparatus is provided with a suitable drain and outlet -for the escape of the 
water below the drum. Steam is admitted to the turbines and passes down 
an annular space to the openings near the bottom of the inner loart of the 
inner wall, suitable arrangements being made for the escaioe of any water of 
condensation. The steam passing into the ca\dty of the inner wall passes 
through the sugar, and being admitted at the bottom the first layer is not 
hardened too soon. The whole apxoaratua is closed in. Upon removing the 
cover of the drum the inner wall is so constructed as to be removable, when 
the drum presents its ordinary appearance. 


Patentees of Inyentions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Suga^r Qane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. . 


SUGAR STATISTICS— GREAT BRITAIN. 

To Maech 13th, 1880 aistd 1879. In Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES. 


1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

Londoii , . 

.. 68 . 

. 47 

62 .. 

52 

68 .. 

50 

Liverpool 

47 . 

. 38 

47 .. 

61 

44 . . 

47 

Bristol « . 

3 . 

, 3 

10 . . 

12 

9 .. 

10 

Clyde . . , , 

. , 25 . 

, 35 

37 . . 

53 

44 .. 

50 

■ ' Total 

143 

123 

156 

178 

165 

157 


Increase » 

« 20 

Decrease. 

. 22 

Increase, 

. 8, 
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Stocks of SiraAE m the Chief Maekets of the Woelb oh the 
1st FbB.j foe THEEE YeAESj ih thousakbs of 
TOHSj TO THE HEAEEST THOITSAHI). 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Germany 

(ZoUverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

Total 

1880. 

TOTAI; 

1879. 

XOTAI. 

1878. 

145 

165 

31 

110 

4 

455 

1 

466 

473 


COHSIMPTIOH OF SuOAE IH EtJEOPE FOE ThREE YeARS, EHBIHG 

1st Efb., ih thohsahbs of tohs. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Germany 

(ZoUverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

956 

309 

32 

297 

184 

1778 

1777 

1779 


Estimated Crop of Eeet Eoot Sugar oh the Cghtihekt of Eiteope, 

FOR THE EHSOIHG SeASOH, COMPARED MTITH THAT OF THE THREE 
PREYIOHS SeASOHS. 

(From lAchfs Monthly Girciilar.) 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-7B, 1876-77. 

Tons. Tons. , Tons. Tons. 

France 270,000 .. 432,636 . . 398,132 .. 243,295 

Germany (Z oil verein) 410,000 .. 420,684 .. 383,828 .. 291,204 

Anstro-Hnngary . . . . 385,000 . . 405,907 .. 330,792 . , 247,175 

Enssia and Poland .. 225,000 .. 215,000 220,000 . . 250,000 

Belgium 60,000 . . 69,926 . . 63,075 . , 44,467 

Holland and other 

Countries 25,000 .. 30,000 .. 25,000 . . 25,000 


Total 


« 1,375,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AHD PEOSPECTS OF THE STJGAE MAEXET. 


In tEe early part of the month Eefiners showed more inclination 
to hny raw sugar, and they not only bought more freely of "West 
India, but also competed with the Grocers for crystalized 
Demerara. 

Towards the middle and end of the month the excitement of the 
General Election, as well as the Easter Holidays, interfered with 
business and the demand for sugar consequently fell off. 

The imports in 1880 compared with those in 1879 show a 
decrease of 21,600 tons against a decrease of 21,000 tons shown 
last month. 

The deliveries which last month showed an increase of 9,100 
tons, now exceed those of last year by only 7,800 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 13th March were 19,900 tons in 
excees of those of the same date last year, and 8,800 tons leas than 
on the 1st January, 1880. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under : — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 23s. 6d,, to 24s., against 23s. to 
23s. 6d,; good to fine grocery, 25s. 6d. to 273. 6d., against 25s. 6d. to 
27s. 6 d. ; Martiniqne crystals, 27s. 6d. to 28s. 6d., against 27s. 6d. 
to 28a. 6d. ; Ho. 12 Havana, 26s. to 26s. 6tl., against 24s. Gd. to 26s.; 
fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 22a. 6d. to 23s., against 23s. 
to 23s. 6d. ; middling to good bl'o^vn Bahia, 20s. to 21s., against 20s. 
to 21s, good to fine Pernambuco, 21s-to21s. 6d., against 21s. to 22s. ; 
Paris loaves, 28s. 6(1. to 29s. 3d., against 29s, to 29s. 6d. 
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THE EAYOIJEED NATION CLAUSE. 


"When the sugar question comes on for debate in Parliamentj the 
discussion will, we hawe no doubt, mainly turn upon our treaty- 
obligations under the so-called favoured nation clauses. It is 
therefore not without interest at the present time to notice the 
arguments used by the Grovemment of the United States in dealing 
with a difficulty arising out of the interpretation of tliis very 
clause, as far back as 1822, in connection with the treaty of 1803, 
for the cession by France of Louisiana to the United States. 

Art. YIII. of that treaty was as follows : A Lavenir et pour 
toil jours apres 1’ expiration des douze annees susdites les navires 
^‘Frangais seront traites sur le pied de la nation la plus favoris^e 
‘‘ dans les ports ci-dessus mentionnes.” 

All conditions are absent from this article. Nevertheless, con- 
ditions were claimed as of right by the United States. Y^hat the 
conditions were has no bearing on the principk' of mterpretat407i, 
upon Avhich point alone we refer to this international dispute. 

The cause of the dispute was the advantage enjoyed by Great 
Britain in respect of her vessels being placed upon the same footing 
as the vessels of the United States, whilst vessels from France 
were subjected to heavy tonnage duties upon entering the Ameri- 
can ports, including those of Louisiana. The question is thus 
referred to in the official report of Committee of Commerce, eom- 

municated to the House of Eepresentatives, 15th March, 1822 

^'France. The extra duties imposed in 1817 by the French 

17 
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O-overnirient on tlie produce of the United States, when imported 
into Erance in vessels of the United States, have excluded them 
^"'from a competition Avith Erench vessels carrying American 
‘^ produce to Erance. Feeling the injustice of such impositions on 
^‘ the part of Erance, the merchants memorialised Congress. On 
consideration of their complaints, an Act passed the 15th May, 
1820, subjecting Erench vessels entering the ports of the United 
^ States to a tonnage duty of eighteen dollars a ton after the 1 at 
^^July, 1820.^’ 

The facts which ap>pear to have originated the contest may be 
concisely summarised thus : — The United States were under 
obligation to treat the ships of Erance upon the footing of the 
most favoured nation in the ports of Lonisiaiia. It is important to 
notice that this treaty obligation has no conditions specihed. Eut 
it would appear that at that date (1820) British vessels entering 
the ports, say of Kew Orleans, were admitted on same terms as 
American vessels, whilst those of Erance were subjected to a heavy 
tonnage duty. Surely upon the words of the Treaty the Erench 
could plead them right to the same treatment as British vessels in 
the ports of the ceded territory. It was part of the consideration 
for the cession. And yet the claim was disallowed by the 
President of the United States, and why? We will let the 
President state his own case as it appears in his Eifth Annual 
Message of 3rd December, 1821. 

It is my duty to state, as a cause of very great regret, that 
very serious diiferences have occurred in this negotiation, res- 
pecting the construction of the Eighth Article of the Treaty of 
1803, by which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, and 
likewise, respecting the seizure of the Apollo ” in 1820, for a 
violation of our revenue laws. The claim of the Grovernmeiit 
“of Erance has excited not less surprise than concern, because 
“ there does not appear to be a just foundation for it in either 
“ instance. By the Eighth Article of the Treaty referred to, it is 
“ stipulated that, after the expiration of 12 years, during which 
“time it was provided by the Seventh or preceding Article that 
“the vessels of Erance and vSpaiu should be admitted into the 
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ports of the ceded territory, without paying higher duties on 
merchandise, or tonnage on the vessels, than such as were paid by 
'^citizens of the United States, the ships of Erance should for 
‘^ever afterwards be placed on the footing of the most favoured 
‘^nation. By the obvious construction of this Article, it is pre- 
‘ ^ Slimed that it was intended that no favour should be granted to any 
Power, in those ports, to which Erance should not be forthwith 
entitled; nor should any accommodation be allowed to another 
Power, on conditions to which she would not also be entitled on 
^^the same conditions. Under this construction, no favour or 
accommodation could be granted to any Power to the prejudice 
of Erauce. By allowing the equivalent allowed by those Powers, 
“she would always stand iu those on the footing of the 

“ most favoured nation. But it this Article should he so construed 
“as that Erance should enjoy, of right, and without paying the 
“ equivalent, all the advantages of such conditions as might be 
“ allowed to other Powers in return for important concessions made 
“ by them, then the whole character of the stipulation would he 
' ‘ changed. She would not only be placed on the footing of the most 
“ favoured nation, but on a footing held by no other nation. She 
“ would enjoy all advantages allowed to them, in consideration of 
‘ like advantages allowed to us, free from any and every condition 
“ whatsoever.” 

By the following quotation from the President’s Sixth Annual 
Message of 3rd December, 1822, the dispute appears to have ter- 
minated in Erance concluding a treaty of commerce : — 

“ On the 24th June last a Convention of Navigation and €om- 
“ merce was concluded iu this city between the United States and 
“Erance, by ministers duly authorised for the purpose. The 
“ sanction of the Executive having been given to this Conven- 
“ tion under a conviction that, taking all its stipulations 
“into view, it rested essentially on a basis of reciprocal and 
“equal advantage, I deemed it my duty, in compliance with 
“the authority vested in the Executive by the second section 
“of the Act of the last session of the 6th May, concern- 
“ ing iia^^igatiou, to suspend by proclamation, until the end 
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‘“'of the next session of Congress, the operation of the Act 
“ entitled, ‘ An Act to impose a new tonnage duty on Trench ships 
“ and vessels, and for other purposes,’ and to suspend likewise all 
“ other duties on French vessels, or the goods imported in them, 
“which exceeded the duties on American vessels, and on similar 
“ goods imported in them.” 

Now in "Wlieaton’s Elements of International Law this dispute 
is refeiTed to in connection with the principle laid down by this 
Jurist on the “Interpretation of Treaties.” The reference appears 
as a foot-note to the following passage in the text. “Public 
“treaties are to be interpreted like other laws and contracts. 
“ Such is the inevitable imperfection and ambiguity of all human 
“language that the mere words alone of any writing, literally 
“expounded, wdll go a very little way towards explaining its 
“meaning. Certain technical rules of interpretation have, there- 
“ fore, been adopted by writers on ethics and public law to explain 
“the meaning of international compacts in cases of doubt.” 

The note in l»Yheaton, by the Editor, Mr. Lawrence, does not 
give the views taken by the President which we have quoted, but 
contains the following passage from Mr. Adams’ note to the 
French Minister, meeting his demand that orders might be issued 
to such effect that in future the 8th article of the Treaty of 
Cession should receive its entii'e execution, and that the advantages 
granted to Great Britain in all the ports of the United States 
might be secured to France in those of Louisiana. To that 
demand IMr. Adams replied that he was instructed to say “that 
“.the vessels of France are treated in the ports of Louisiana upon 
“the footing of Hhe most favoured nation and that neither the 
“English nor any other foreign nation enjoys gratuitous advantage 
“ which is not equally enjoyed by France. But English vessels, 
“ by virtue of a conditional compact, are admitted into the ports of 
“ the United States, including those of Louisiana, upon payment 
“ of the same duties as the vessels of the United States.” 

The sum and substance then of this historic episode, which wc 
have detailed from official documents, amount to this: viz., that 
notwithstanding the absence of all conditions from the words of 
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the Louisiana Treaty, yet conditions were imported into its inter- 
pretation by the United States. 

Eut only as recently as 1878, in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons upon the faToured nation clause, we find some valuable 
authority upon its proper interpretation. 

To make the debate intelligible, as bearing upon the |)oi 3 it we 
are now discussing, we must explain that the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, as introduced by the Grovernment, subjected cattle 
from foreign countries to compulsory slaughter, with power to the 
Privy Council to release the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man 
from restriction ; and as regards Canada and America, excepted 
these countries from restriction until an order, was made by the 
Privy Council with respect to these excepted countries. 

American cattle would,- therefore, have been free- until subjected 
to provisions for compulsory slaughter by Order in Council. Con- 
sequently, as between foreign countries generally and America, 
inequality of condition would have been specifically created had the 
Bill become law. The inequality would have arisen from the fact 
that America would have been free until the Privy Council issued an 
order ; whilst as regards other foreign countries, immunity from 
disease would not have freed them from restriction until an Act of 
Parliament was passed. The Government introduced an amend- 
ment, enabling the Privy Council to exemqot Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, or Portugal. Still, inequality of conditions would 
have remained. This inequality raised a debate on the favoured 
natiou clause.” In the course of the debate, which we only 
propose to follow so far as it contains direct opinion on the 
favoured nation clause, Sir Henry J ames, who raised the question, 
pointed out the inequality in the provisions w^e have referred to, 
and consequent violation of the ‘ ‘ favoured nation danse.” 

Sir Charles W. Dilke observed ‘^'that it would not be in the 
power of the Privy Council, niider this Bill, to admit French 
cattle, even although France was entirely free from disease, while 
P it would be in the power of the Priv^' Council to admit the cattle 
‘‘of countries that competed with France; and, therefore, with 
“like freedom from disease, there could not be a like principle of 
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“ treatment applicable to all cases.” Upon this ine(][nality Sir 
diaries W. Uilke rested his arguments against the Till as violating 
the favoured nation clauses. 

The Attorney-Greneral (Sir John Holker) said, “Hoiv, what was 
“ the meaning of the ^ favoured nation clause ’ ? He took it that 
in whatever language that clause might be expressed — and the 
^ ^ language of the different treaties was not always the same — but 
“ whatever language might be used, the real meaning was this — 
^ You, Great Britain, shall treat us in the same way as you treat 
“ ^ the most favoured nation with whom you have a treaty — that 
Gs to say, you shall treat us as well as you treat them under the 
dike circumstanees.’ . . Eeally and truly, then, the favoured 
nation clause meant that which was expressed in the case of 
‘'Austria — namely, that neither of the high contracting Powers or 
‘ ‘ parties should establish a prohibition of importation, exportation, 
“ or transit against the other which should not ‘ imder like cir- 
“ ‘ cumstances ’ be applicable to the third country most favoured 
“ in this respect.” 

Sir William Har court said the Attorney- General’s “whole 
“ argument was founded on the very points for which those who 
“ opposed the Bill had contended. . . The Attorney-General had 
“ laid down the principle that in the most favoured nation clause 
“ they must, under similar circumstances, deal with all countries 
“alike. He (Sir William Harcourt) was not going to quarrel 
“with that proposition, though, if strictly interpreted, it would 
“ be found not to be quite correct.” 

Eeferring to the bounty on loaf sugar, Sir William Harcourt 
said:— “They were bound to admit this sugar, under similar 
“circumstances, from different countries; hut they had great 
“ difficulty with Erance when a bonus was given by France itself 
“ upon this sugar. They might have said the circumstances were 
“ not similar in a country which gave a bonus on their sugar, and 
“ therefore they would not admit it. But it would not be politic 
‘ to maintain a proposition to that extent. . . . Wliat a nation 
“ could claim under the ‘ favoured nation clause ’ was that there 
“ should he an immediate j)ewer under similar circumstances to 
“ admit it to equal rights with other's.” 
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The Solicitor-General (Sir Harclinge Giffard) observed ‘‘that 
“ the ‘favoured nation clause ’ assured equality of rights to all the 
“ parties concerned^ but the mistake vraB to say that that involved 
“ identity of treatment.” 

Mr. Herschell “quite agreed with the hon. and learned Soli- 
“ citor-General that equality of right did not necessarily mean 
“ identity of treatment. But he did say that equality of right did 
“ mean identity of treatment under similar circumstances.” 

Mr. Gorst said : “ I^ow, what we had promised to do [under oui’ 
‘ ‘ treaties] was, not to establish any prohibition of importation or 
‘ ‘ transit against the produce of any country with which we had 
‘ ‘ entered into treaties containing the ‘ most favoured nation clause ’ 
“which would not under like circumstances be applicable to all 
“ other countries.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said ‘ ‘ That this country was 
“bound to treat all foreign nations alike — but that was, alike 
“under similar circumstances.” 

Mr. Gladstone observed that “He would say one word upon the 
“ doctrine of similar circumstances. He did not deny that it was 
“ a doctrine that could not utterly be excluded from discussion of 
‘ ‘ that kind, . . Similar circumstances were very large words j 

“ they admitted of infinite discretion in interpretation.” Referiing 
to a most favoured nation treaty, Mr. Gladstone said : “Did not 
“the treaty mean that there should he immediate equality ? What 
“he concluded was that it did mean that there should be imme- 
“ diate equality.” 

It is not necessary to add to this valuable body of opinion. Sir 
William Harconrt and Mr. Gladstone properly qualified the 
doctrine of “ like circumstances” from too great an extension. 

The upshot of the debate was the withdrawal by the Goverument 
of all distinction between foreign countries, by subjecting all alike 
to provisions of compnlsoiy slaughter, with power to the Privy 
Council to exempt any countries upon being satisfied as to freedom 
from disease. 

W e quite agree with Sir IVilliam Harconrt that to prohibit sugar, 
because it had a bounty, would not be politic. The golden mean 
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is to prohibit from oiir markets, not the sugar, but the bounty. 
This is effected by a countervailing duty. 

The principle of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878, 
was to exclude, not cattle but, disease. To exclude the disease of 
protection from our markets is all that our sugar industry need 
contend for. It is impossible to suppose we are precluded from 
excluding protection by any favoured nation clause, otherwise this 
clause in the last Austrian treaty would render nugatory all the 
efforts of our Government for the abolition of bounties. 

Upon the wording of the favoured nation clause, foreign 
countries are not prohibited from favouring their own citizens. 
They may give bounties. But the nation, the recipient of the 
bounty, is not precluded by Treaty engagement from accepting 
the bounty for its tax-payers instead of for its consumers, and 
thus favouring” its producers hy releasing them from having to 
compete with bounties.” Commercial treaties have regard to the 
ports, only as leading to the markets. It is oii the markets that 
the provisions of commercial treaties are meant to have, and must 
have, their effect. Our national policy is to secure free trade com- 
petition. As regards foreign markets, we admit our inability to do 
more than obtain, when we can, the ^‘most favoured nation treat- 
ment.” Against protection for the national industries of foreigners 
on their home markets we are powerless. But we venture to say 
that the true spirit of our commercial treaties will be violated if, ' 
on our own home market, our national production may be harassed 
by foreign states claiming, under those treaties, unrestricted right 
of entry for their products when heavily subsidised by export 
bounties. Such a claim has never yet been advanced by any 
foreign State in the discussion of this question. Moreover, such 
foreign States as give bounties harass not only our own home and 
colonial production, but the production of other foreign States in 
treaty with us, who give no bounties. Indeed, inMr. C. M. Eennedyts 
letter to Lord Derby, of the 21st April, 1874, we ffnd that M. 
Deseilligny— the Erench Minister of Commerce — had stated “that 
“ bounties a VO Aved or disguised, granted by foreign PoAvers, might 

be cheeked by a general provision of English law to impose a duty 
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on refined sugar imported from foreign countries wHch are field 
to give bounties on exportation.” But Lord Derby, in replying to 
Mr. Kennedy’s letter, stated tfiat ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government 
“ were under treaty engagements from wfiicdi tfiey had no wisfi to 
“ depart, to treat France and Frencfi produce on tfie most favoured 
“nation footing,” Tfius Mr. Kennedy’s fiands were tied, as 
Mr. Walpole’s were subsequently, from discussing tfie only effica- 
cious measure for a solution and settlement of tfie bounty question. 

But last year, on tfie appointment of tfie Select Committee on 
tfie Sugar Industries, this mew of Lord Derby’s, as applicable to 
countervailing duties, was abandoned by tfie late Government, and 
not assented to by tfie House of Commons, seeing tfiat Mr. Forster’s 
amendment to exclude compensatory duties from tfie consideration 
of tfie Committee was rejected by a considerable majority, wliicfi 
included votes of members of tfie late administration. Tfie con- 
clusion to be drawn from the argument and autliority we have 
adduced is obvious. Parliament is restrained by, and need await, 
no treaty engagements in rendering justice to tfie British sugar 
industry. 

W. P. B. S. 


ME. KITCHIE AND ME. GEOEGE HEKEY CHAMEEES 
ON SHGAE BOHNTIES. 


On th.e 22nd of March last, during the exciting electoral contest 
for tfie Tower Hamlets, Mr. C. T. Eitcfiie, M.P., attended at a 
mass meeting of persons engaged in tfie .various braiiclies of the 
British sugar trade, held at Lusfiy’s Hall, Mile-end-roarl, tfie 
ofiject of the meeting, wliicfi had been organised by Mr. Kelly 
and other inomfiers of tfie Workmen’s Committee for tfie Abolition 
of tfie Foreign Sugar Bounties, being thus announced : “ To protest 
against any further continuance of foreign export sugar bounties — 
a cruel system, wliicfi has destroyed tfie British loaf sugar industry, 
and which, seriously threatens our West Indian Colonies.” Tfie 
jdatform was tfie stage of tfie theatre, the side scenes of which 
were still standing. 
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The Chaiemak, Mr. Greorge Henry Chambers (Chairman of the 
London and St. Katharine Hocks Company), who upon rising was 
greeted with loud and continuous cheering, expressed his desire 
that fair play should he accorded to the large industry represented 
by the meeting. He did not intend to call in c|uestion the 
principle of free trade which had been accepted by the country ; 
but there liad been some misunderstanding as to the meaning 
of free trade, and he thought, as in other things, the result to the 
sugar trade had been that, in grasping at the shadow, they had lost 
the substance. He believed that that interest had been suffering 
in a most unfair manner. The principle of free trade • was that 
where production could best he carried on — there it should be carried 
on without hindrance ; but when they came to introduce houuties 
aud to give an unfair advantage to any particular branch of 
industry, then there was no longer an equal competition, and they 
knew, from that which had taken place, that all the Governments 
of this country had seen the hardship to which the British sugar 
industry had been exposed. Those Governments he believed had 
endeavoured to do what they could in order to get that injury 
redressed. (Hoar, hear.) They had all given up the idea that it 
was the duty of a Governmeut to find work for everybody, but they 
had not given up the idea that when a Government found any 
portion of its people oppressed or injured unfaiidy, they ought to 
eome to the rescue, and devise some means whereby that injury 
could be redressed. (Cheers.) That would be one of the subjects 
which would have to he dealt with by the new House of Commons,, 
and there could be no more able person to deal with that subject 
than their present rexmesentative, Mr. Eitcliie. (Cheers.) The 
last thing that he (the Chairman) should wish to j)ropose was a tax 
upon the food of the joeople — (cheers) — but it was one thing to 
taxhonnties, and qixite another thing to tax food. (Cheers.) And 
when he considered into how many branches the sugar trade 
diverged, and also that the interest of the West India Colonies was 
concerned — and he hoped the day would never come when the 
people of England would be indifferent to their colonies — ^he felt 
that the time had arrived when something ought really to be done 
to remove this grievance from the sugar trade. (Loud cheers.) 
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Mr. C. T. Bitchie, M.P., who was most heartily received hy 
the immease assemble ge, said that the size of the meeting showed 
the great interest taken by the working classes — and not only those 
immediately connected with the sugar refining industry, but by all 
sections — in the question which had called them together. The 
working classes of all trades of the country saw that they had a 
most vital interest in an adequate and proper settlement of the 
question. The question did not assume the prominence it now 
occupied until the working classes took it up ; and it was because 
they had gone heart and soul into it that it had come into 
prominence. Eor years past the Grovemments of the country— 
whether they were Liberal or Conservative — had been endeavouring 
to put an end to the inequalities of the system of foreign bounties. 
They had, hy negotiation, first with one country and then with 
another, endeavoured to put an end to that which was gradually 
ruining the sugar industry of this country and of our West Indian 
colonies ; and, although they had been almost on the brink of 
success at various times, something or other had happened to send 
the question back again to the position which it occupied before, 
and nothing had yet been done. (Hear, hear.) He was interested 
in the question only as it affected the East of London. (Hear, hear.) 
There were some who thought that it was time some other step 
than negotiation should be taken to bring the matter to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. He thought that the first step to take was not to 
propose to the House of Commons any remedy, hut to ask them to 
appoint a Committee to enquire into what remedy could be pro- 
vided. (Hear, hear.) Some persons said that it was not the bounty 
system which was ruining the sugar refining trade of the conntiy, 
blit that there were other influences at work — that there was a 
want of energy on the part of the sugar refiners here and the sugar 
cultivators in the West Indian colonies, and that that had more to 
do with it than the foreign bounties. They all felt that the Goni- 
mittee, if they did no other good, would at least explode that 
notion, and would show that the only thing that was ruining the 
industry, both here and in the West Indies, was the moqiiality of 
the foreign bounties, and that if left alone we should not only be 
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able to compete with any country in the world, but be able to beat 
them. (Hear, hear.) Notwithstanding the strenuons opposition to 
the Committee on the part of some tlieoretical free-traders in the 
H onse of Commons, the Committee was appointed, and sat for 
several months, and was beginning to resume its operations when 
Parliament was dissolved. It would be for the electors to say 
whether the Committee shonld resume its lab mil's in the new 
Parliament. (Cheers.) A greater responsibility in that matter lay 
upon the Tower Hamlets than upon almost any other part of the 
kingdom. (Hear, hear.) The Tower Hamlets was not only the 
seat of the sugar refining trade, but was also the constituency of 
the man wdxo brought the matter before the House of Commons, 
and who had the honour of occupying the chairmanship of that 
Committee. Although liis tongue was to some extent tied, he 
could say that there were some fallacies advocated before the Com- 
mittee which a little careful examination would show to be utterly 
futile, and one was that they desired by protection to make sugar 
dearer. It was not a question of j)rotection at all. On the con- 
trary, what they desired to do wais to re-establish that free-trade 
which had been destroyed. (Cheers.) It was of vital importance 
to the country that onr home markets shonld be kept open to us, 
and that they shonld not be extinguished by nnfaii' competition. 
It was unfair that we should be prevented from producing this 
article cheaper than other countries because of the action of a 
foreign Government. (Hear, hear.) It was unfair that they should 
allow any foreign Goverament to say to ns, We will not allow 
yon to carry on this or that industry in your midst’’ — for that was 
what it amounted to practically. (Cheers.) They had been told 
that the effect of a conntervailing duty would be to make sugar 
dearer. He wanted to know what would have been the effect of 
tlie negotiations had they succeeded in stopping the bounty ? It 
would have had exacdly the same effect as putting on a coxmtervailing 
duty ; it would simply allow the sugar to be manufactured at its 
own natural producing price, and it could not be for the nltiinate 
henefit of the consnnxer himself that he shoixld be able to buy goods 
below the lowest price at which they could be produced. The 
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effect of that 'would be to drive away all British manufacturers 
and capitalists out of the trade^ and by so doing the price 
would be increased. If everything we produced here were 
sent to us laden with a bounty enabling the manufacturers 
of other countries to sell it 50 per cent, below the price of our 
manufacturers; our manufactures would be destroyed; and where 
then would the working classes receive employment? (Cheers). 
And if they did not receive employment, where would they receive 
the wages to buy the articles sent to them even at 50 per cent, 
below the' market price ? (Cheers.) They might rely upon it that 
the best course to adopt would be to allow all manufacturers 
throiighout the world to compete with us upon equal fiscal terms. 
That was free-trade. That the sugar bounties should be done away 
with was not only of importance to those employed in the sugar 
refining interest in this country, but it was of immense importance 
to our colonies in the West Indies. The colonists were British 
subjects, and their interests ought to be as dear to us as the 
interests of any of our subjects at home. (Cheers.) Therefore, for 
every reason, he considered that they were justified in going on in 
the course they had commenced, and that they should not relax 
their efforts until they had convinced their opponents — or at least 
convinced the executive Government — that their duty was not to 
protect our industries, but to secure for them fair play ; and he was 
sure that if the working classes continued on with the question as 
they had begun, it could only end in one way, and that was in its 
complete and enthe success. (Loud cheers.) 

Messrs. Moxteith and Kextw moved and seconded, in effective 
speeches, resolutions voting thanks to Mr. llitchie for his efforts 
on behalf of the British sugar industry, and pledging the meeting 
to use their efforts to secure his return at the head of the poll 
at the coming election. 

Mr. Eitchie briefly replied to the resolution, which was carried, 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding concluded the 
proceedings, which, in spite of the thousands present, including 
numerous supporters of Professor Bryce, the Liberal candidate, 
were most orderly throughout. 
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Aiiotlier great meeting in support of the Conservatiye candidate, 
Mr. Eitchie, was held during the electoral contest in the Tower 
Hamlets, also imdtft the presidency of Mr. George Heniy Cliamlbers, 
which was attended in large numbers by dock labourers and others 
affected by the export bounty system, and resolutions condemning 
this proteDtionist devdee, and in support of Mr. Eitchie, as the 
tried champion of the Eritish sugar industry, were carried. During 
this electoral contest Mr. Monteith delivered many effective 
speeches in behalf of the "West Indian sugar industry, with 
the prosperity of which his Trade Society of Coopers is largely 
interested in East London. 


THE ANTI-SUGAE BOUNTY QUESTION AND THE 
GENEEAL ELECTION. 


The dissolution of Parliament, although somewhat precipitate 
and imlooked for at such an early stage of the last session of the 
old, exinriug Aduimistration, nevertheless found the various 
branehes of the Workmen’s National Executive Committee for the 
Abolition of the Foreign Sugar Bounties fully prepared — in all 
parts of the country — to meet this contingency, and to widely 
ventilate the universally admitted grievance of the foreign export 
bounties, and to demand from candidates pledges in favour of a 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of the question in the first 
session of the new Paihament. Previous to taking any action in 
the constituencies, the Executive Committee convened a special 
meeting of the whole of the delegates re|)resenting every branch of 
trade and labour dependent for employment upon the home and 
eolonial sugar industry. The Conference accordingly took place at 
the Cooper’s Hall, Commex’cial Eoad, London, E., under the 
presidency of Mr, John Monteith, upon March 17th, 1880, and was 
attend by a large number of representatives, which included the 
the secretaries of the National Anti-Bounty Movement, Messrs. 
Peters and Kelly. The meeting lasted about four hours, and 
complete arrangeineiits were made for testing the feeling of Parlia- 
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inoiitary cainiidates upon tlie question of foreign bounties and tlie 
imposition of countervailing duties. And an address, 'wbicli was 
printed in the Times and nearly tbe wbolo of tlie newspapers of tlie 
United Kingdom, was also agreed upon by tbe delegates, and was 
subsequently distributed upon a large scale in tbe various great 
centres of commerce and industry tbrougliout the country. 

This address was quoted with ajiproval in tbe House of Lords 
upon March 22nd by a noble duke ; and the terms of the manifesto 
appealed to the working class electors of the United Kingdom to 
demand free trade competition upon British home markets for all 
sections of home labour, and called upon all workmen to refuse to 
support any aspirant for Parliamentary honours who declined to 
support the principle of the imposition of a count eiwailing customs 
duty, to intercept the foreign bribe or subsidy for the revenue, and 
not allow it to operate on the markets of Great Britain to the 
immense disadvantage of British capital, and the unspeakable ruin 
of British labour. 

The publication and distribution of the M^orkmen’s Manifesto 
found the Auxiliary Associations, in all parts of the country, in 
full and enthusiastic work. The London Executive Committee 
set to work, under the energetic leadership of Messrs. Kelly, 
Monteith and Jack, to organize and to test public feeling in the 
Metropolitan electoral districts, where direct interest in the cause 
of justice to the British sugar industry strongly existed. Accord- 
ingly the London Executive limited their operations to the City, 
Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Lambeth, and Hackney. And 
deputations of representative workmen from the various Trades 
Associations waited upon the candidates seeking the suffrages of 
the electors in these important constituencies, with gratifying 
success and satisfaction, excepting so far as Professor Fawcett, 
member for Hackney, is concerned. It may not be out of place in 
the columns of the Sugar ( 'am to give a brief resicme of the ansAfers 
of candidates in the London boroughs to the pointed interrogations 
of the workmen’s delegates as to the views held by candidates 
upon the foreign export bounties, and the principle of imposing 
countervailing duties. 
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The Eight Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., (at Hoiimls ditch), 
speaking for himself and colleagues, (who were then engaged 
contesting the representation of the city of London in the Con- 
servative interest, ) described the f oreign bounties on sugar exports 
as a disgraceful violation of common honesty upon the part of 
continental nations, who viewed with anger and jealousy the 
superior natiual advantages which England possessed in her West 
Irdian colonies for the production of sugar. Mr. Hubbard highly 
praised the working men for the courage and ability they had 
showm in maintaining the agitation against the bounties, and 
declared that— speaking for himself, and he was certain it was the 
opinion of his friends, Mr. Alderman Fowler and Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, also — when the cj^uestion came before the House of 
Commons, as to how this pernicious system of bounties was to be 
met, any proposal wdiich successfully aimed at their complete 
suppression would have their cordial sxipport. 

The Liberal candidates for the City also- denounced the bounty 
system, and, ■when questioned, at once conceded the urgent desira- 
bility of getting rid of the bounties in any practicable manner that 
could be named. In the borough of Southwark, where party 
feeling ran very high, an enthusiastic meeting of workmen 
engaged in various branches of the industry was held, when 
resolutions were voted with acclamation, pledging the assembly to 
'withhold their vote altogether, in the event of the candidates not 
boldly speaking in favour of the countervailing duty. A large 
deputation, representing fifteen different trades of Southwark, 
waited by appointment upon the Liberal and Conservative candi- 
dates, at the London Bridge Hotel, and the results of the interview's 
■were that both Messrs. Cohen and Eogers (the Liberal candidates) 
and Messrs. Clarke and Cattley (the Conservative candidates) 
nnhcsitatingly declared themselves favourable to the imposition of 
a countervailing duty, and wmuld give it their cordial support if 
returned to Eailiament. "We may here say, in passing, that we 
cannot but regard with warm satisfaction that a Political Economist 
so eminent as Professor Thorold Eogers, M.P., should show his 
thorough appreciation of the principles of the past commercial policy 
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of tkis country by ghing bis pledge to the ^-orkraen’s deputation 
toYote for tbe countervailing duty wbenever it "was brought before 
Parliament. In Lambeth, also, the rephes of the candidates v^^ere 
favourable to an early solution of the bounty difficulty ; whilst in 
the borough of Hackney, Mr. John Holms, M.P., warmly sympa- 
thising with the workmen snffiering from the efiects of the bounty 
system, and declaring that the system must be put an end to very 
speedily, his colleague in the representation, Professor Eawcett, 
M.P., still adhering to the worn out idea that a countervailing 
duty would be a tax upon the food of the people. 

The learned professor was rather severely handled at the Shore- 
ditch Town Hall, when addressing a meeting of his constituents 
during the recent contests, upon the bounty question. Answering 
a question as to whether the countervailing duty would be opposed 
to our free-trade system, the professor dechned to answer that 
question, but said he could not vote for a countervailing duty upon 
bounty -fed sugars, as such a duty would, he thought, be a fax upon 
the food of the people. It would be difficult indeed for Professor 
Pawcett to- prove this extraordinary assertion, that countervaiHng 
duties would tax the food of the people, unless state hoimties are 
food^ because it is the hounty dcali uot the food that the industrial 
classes of Great Britain wishes to tax off the sugar markets of the 
kingdom, so that the doctrines of free trade to all, and State favour 
to uoue, should be allowed to reigu supreme. We are, uotwith- 
stauding the learned professor’s latest utterance on the sugar 
question, convinced that he will see the fallacy of supposing that 
a countervailing duty to neutralise a foreign bounty is a protective 
one in any sense of the word, and will, we venture to say, when 
the time arrives, be found prepared to loyally assist in breaking 
down this barrier of foreign aggressive xw’otection operating on the 
sugar markets of this country. 

In the borough of the Tower Hamlets, the contest was largely 
fought out upon the merits of the sugar bounty question. And a 
strong effort was made by several orthodox Liberals in the borough 
to oust the proved friend and champion of the British sugar industry, 
Mr. C. T. Eitchie, M.P., from the representation. The borough 
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of the Tower Hamlets being the centre of the sugar refining 
industry and in close proximity to the London and St. Katharine’s 
Docks, East and West India Bocks, &c., it is but natural to suppose 
that Mr. Ritchie should have a host of friends and supporters 
amongst the working classes, whose cause for the past two years 
he had unceasingly advocated with rare ability and eloquence, both 
in and out of Parliament. However', a decided stand was made 
against the chairman of the British Parliamentary Select Committee 
on the Sugar Industries ; and Professor Bryce openly declared in a 
letter published in the Times that he came forward at the dictation of 
the Liberal clubs in the Tower Hamlets, not to oust Mr. Samuda, 
the old Liberal member, but to turn out Mr. Ritchie because he 
was a Conservative and a supporter of the Conservative Grovernment. 
The sugar workmen, however, rallied around Mr. Ritchie, and 
night and day canvassecl and spoke upon his behalf. The Central 
Committee, sitting at the Coopers’ Hall daily, issued notices, 
addi’esses, and handbills, through the docks, sugar factories, coopers’ 
shops, coppersmiths’ works, &c., &o., and a good deal of work was 
done to secure the re-election of Mr. Ritchie as member for the 
Tower Hamlets. One of the largest mass meetings ever held in 
the borough took place at Lusby’s Great Music Hall, Mile-end 
Road, and was composed almost entirely of workmen thrown out 
of employment through the operation of the bounties. Mr. George 
Henry Chambers, chairman of the London and St. Katherine’s 
Bocks Company, presided over upwards of 5000 operatives, and 
denounced the system of export bounties in a very able and 
scathing address, and called upon the meeting to return Mr. Ritchie 
again triumphantly to Parliament to complete the great work he 
had undertaken, at their — the working men’s — o^nl solicitations, 
to a speedy and satisfactory issue. Mr. Ritchie, who also addressed 
the meeting, received an ovation, and delivered a speech, in which 
he foreshadowed the ultimate triumph of their cause, but counselled 
them to be united and give him their support in fighting their 
battle in Parliament. At this monster meeting, which the 
Standard described as the most remarkable meeting which had 
taken place during the Metropolitan contests, a resolution was 
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imaniraously Yotecl to retiUTi Mr. BitclLie again to Parliament as 
cliampion of the sugar industries ; and we are pleased to state that, 
notwithstanding the re-action which, from the commencement of 
the elections, were decidedly against the Conservative Adniinistra- 
tion, that Mr. Eitchie again is honoured hy the voice of the great 
borough of the Tower Hamlets, and will, there is no doubt, bring 
the bounty q^uestion to a satisfactory termination. 

The London Executive also warmly supported the candidature of 
Mr. Samuda, and organised large meetings in his behalf, in which 
his candidature was strongly recommended ; hut the friends of 
Professor Eryce, instead of injuring Mr. Eitchie’ s chance of success, 
ousted IMr. Samuda, which we much regret inasmuch as although 
Professor Bryce, M.P., has declared himself in favour of settling 
the bounty question, yet Mr. Samuda gave strong evidence of an 
earnest desire not to rest until the matter was settled ; and more 
than once declared that as a free trader of forty years’ standing, he 
would prohibit the importation of bounty-fed sugar coming to 
British ports altogether. In Einshury and Greenwich the cpestion 
was put to the candidates, and replies were received which clearly 
show that the work of educating the public mind upon this diffi- 
cnlt question, undertaken by the Workmen’s National Committee, 
has developed itself into an unquestioned and striking success. 

In the provinces the organised Committees worked with great 
zeal, and much good, we are able to state, has been done. At 
Bradford, Mr. W. E. Porster, M.P., replying to a deputation of Brad- 
ford working men, stated that the sugar bounty question was the 
strongest case which had ever been presented to Parliament or the 
coimtry in wdiich the principles of free trade needed a slight 
relaxation, — meaning thereby the imposition of the countervailing 
duty; hut it has been, well and judiciously pointed out by the 
Bradford Trades Committee to the right hon. gentleman that the 
working classes do not desire to see free trade relaxed or interfered 
with in any degree whatever. What they did want was free trade 
in sugar, by neutralising the continental bounties and keeping them 
off ^ home markets. And furthermore impi^essed Mr. Eorster by 
stating that there could never exist free trade whilst foreign export 
bounties in any form continued. 
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At Leeds, tliroiigb. the public spirited couduct of the Leeds aud 
District Trades Council, the candidates were all interviewed with 
the exception of the Light Hon. W. E. Grladstone, M.P. (who was 
absent in Midlothian), and the answers of Mr. Alderman Barran, 
M.P., and Mr. H. Jackson, M.P., were decidedly in favour of the 
abolition of the bounties by a speedy and efficacious measure. Mr. 
Alderman Barran, the senior and Liberal member for Leeds, 
declaring that the countervailing duty should be imposed so as to 
secure justice and fair play to all producers of sugar, whether 
British or foreign alike. And declared that as an English manu- 
facturer himself he could net hope to sustain a competition with a 
foreign manufacturer which received in any form a subsidy or 
bounty from his Government. This declaration of Mr, Barran, 
M.P., contains the hearty ring of the true English free trader of 
the Cohden School. And we tender him onr hearty thanks, as well 
as the thanks of the sugar operatives to the Leeds Council of 
Trades for the energy they have displayed in bringing the bounty 
question so largely prominent before the attention of the candidates 
for the Horth-West Hiding of Yorkshire, and other divisions of the 
county ; and also for their continued support and activity in the 
anti-bonnty movement. The Liverpool Executive (which represent 
the two large and important trades councils of the great northern 
seaport,) we are pleased say, have succeeded in every electoral 
district they have visited in Lancashire and Cheshire in bringing 
the question before the attention of candidates. 

Mr. A. Clark (Secretary of the General Trades Council of Liver- 
pool), Mr. J. Cartmell (President of the Ship Joiners Association), 
and Mr. Peter Me Stay (Secretary of the Liverpool Anti-Bounty 
Executive Committee), were appointed as a travelling deputation 
by the Liverpool section, and interviewed the members for Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, Sonth-West Lancashire, Horth-East Lancashire. 
And received replies from all the candidates favourable to a speedy 
settlement of the bounty question. 

We cannot too highly praise the conduct of the Liverpool Trades 
Councils, both the general trades and shipping trades, for the 
valuable and active support they have rendered the National Move- 
ment since its commencement. 
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At Eristol and Plymouth, inhuential deputations waited upon both 
Liberal and Conservative candidates. At Bristol the Central 
Executive Committee of the Anti-Bounty Association took an active 
part in the electoral contest, which resulted in placing Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., at the head of the poll with a very large majority. 

In conse<^uence of Mr. Lewis Ery, M.P., declining to support the 
countervailing duty, a strong and determined effort was made by 
the sugar workmen, under the leadership of Mr. S. Peters and Mr. 
Hunt, to return Sir Ivor Guest, Bart., the Conservative candidate, 
who had declared in emphatic terms in favour of the countervail- 
ing duty. However, the contest resulted in the return of Mr. Ery 
to Parliament as a colleague of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., with a 
majority 900 less than I^Ir. Ery secured in 1878. 

At Plymouth, the meinhers for the borough, Mr. B. Bates, 
M.P., and Mr. P. S. Machver, M.P., have both unhesitat- 
ingly declared in favour of suppressing the bounties by 
means of a countervailing duty* or any other means that can be 
devised. At Hull, South Essex, and other places, replies of a 
most favourable nature have also been received, showing the great 
and continued progress of the movement to obtain free trade com- 
petition on British markets for the sugar industries of the world. 

We cannot conclude this notice of the action taken by the work- 
men’s committees without refeiTing to the spirited conduct of the 
Scotch workmen and the great results accruing therefrom. The 
Scotch workmen’s committees at Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Leith, Alloa, and Midlothian have much to congratulate themselves 
upon, 'when we remember that they have secured the services of 
such well-known liberals and free-traders as the Eight Hon. W. P. 
Adam, M.P., Liberal Whip, Dr. Cameron, M.P., Mr. Middleton, 
M.P. (Glasgow), Mr. Duncan Mc.Laren, M.P., and Mr. Cowan, 
M.P. (Edinburgh), Mr. James Stewart, M.P. (Greenock), Mr. 
Eussell, M.P. (Buteshire), Hon. Preston Bruce, M.P. (Fifeshire), 
and many other members of Parliament, sti’ong adherents to the 
principle of the countervailing duty. And it is with satisfaction 
that we print the annexed report sent to ns by the secretary of the 
central committee at Greenock. We cannot but believe that the 
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days of tlie bounty system are numbered, but it is still tbe duty of 
all wlio take an interest in the British Home and Colonial sugar 
industry not to relax their efforts in any way until free trade is 
secured upon the sugar markets of the United Kingdom both alike 
in the interests of the producers and consumers, and the foreign 
export bounties once and for ever neutralised by the free trade 
necessity of a counteiTailing duty. 

Heport of the Central Committee f Scottuh Worhnen^s Society J for 

the Abolition of the Foreign Sugar Bounties, April Wth, 1880. 

In issuing this report, on behalf of the above committee, I am 
happy to be able to state that although the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was somewhat unexpected, we were quite prepared for it, 
onr various committees being in a well- organised state, which at 
once enabled them to begin operations. The first step taken by 
tliis committee was to make sure of the member for Greenock. 
This they did by passing a resolution to remain neutral till the two 
candidates who were contesting the seat should come before the 
constituency, and declare their opinions on this important question. 
The Conservative candidate was the first to address the electors, 
but during the whole of his speech he did not once refer to the 
sugar bounty question at all, notwithstanding the welfare of 
Greenock depended on a speedy settlement of the same. Mr. 
Stewart, Liberal candidate, next addi’essed the electors, and in the 
course of his speech dealt largely with the question, and declared 
in favour of a countervailing duty as a free trade measure ; im- 
mediately after which a meeting of this committee was called, and 
a resolution passed to the effect that having heard both candidates, 
and Mr. Stewart having declared for a countervailing duty, aud 
being a member of. the Select Committee, we agree to support him, 
and use every legitimate means in our power to promote his 
return. Having thus made sure of Mr. Stewart, and after making 
arrangements for calling a meeting, getting bills printed, Ac., 
Messrs. John McKeliar and John McLean were appointed as a 
deputation to visit the various committees, and endeavour to secure 
an interview with as many candidates as possible throughout 
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Scotland. After communicating witb. the Grlasgow Committee, 
arrangements were made for a meeting in Livingston. On Satur- 
day, March 20th, the deputation left Greenock, and on being joined 
by Messrs. Howie and MchTair, Glasgow, proceeded to Livingston, 
where a large and enthusiastic meeting was held, and resolutions 
passed condemning the bounty system, and pledgingthe meetiagto 
support only those candidates who would vote for a measure 
having for its object the abolition of all bounties upon sugar enter- 
ing British ports, by means of a countervailing duty. A committee 
was then formed to co-operate with those already in existence. 
The secretary of said committee, Mr. Alexander Eunlop, was 
instructed to write to Mr. McTaggan, Liberal candidate for Lin- 
lithgowshire, on the suhj ect, to which the following answer was 
returned : — 

Clifton Hall, Batho, 

March 29th, 1880. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am in receipt of yours of the 24th inst., regarding 
the sugar bounties. You are i)i'ohably aware that a Committee 
was appointed in the House of Commons to enquire into this sub- 
ject. They have not yet reported, and I am unwilling to commit 
myself to any opinion till I have heard that report. I can only 
say in the meantime that my sympathies are all with those engaged 
in the sugar trade in this country, as I regard the bounty system a 
gross injustice to them. — I am, yours truly, 

^‘Petee M^TAUUAisr. 

Mr. Alex. Dunlop.” 

The deputation then proceeded to Edinburgh, where a meeting 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Committee had been arranged. The 
meeting was largely attended, and arrangements made for 
endeavouring to get an interview with Mr. Gladstone, Messrs. 
McLaren and Cowen. It was also arranged that as the Eight Hon. 
W. P. Adam, Liberal Whip, was to addi'ess a meeting on Monday, 
22nd of March, that a deputation should at once proceed to Alloa 
and endeavour to secure an interview with that gentleman. The 
delegates from Glasgow and Greenock left Edinburgh on Monday 
morning, and arrived in Alloa; and with the assistance of the 
Alloa men, and one of Mr. Adam’s committee, succeeded in getting 
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an interview witb. his agent, Mr. Laing, who arranged a meeting 
with Mr. Adam and the deputation at Dellar. Mr. Adam declared 
for the countervailing duty. The members of the deputation then 
returned home. And the Greenock Committee put forth every 
effort in their power in order to secure Mr. Stewart’s return. 
Meetings of the various bodies of workmen represented on the 
committee were held, and each one unanimously approved of the 
action taken by the committee to support Mr. Stewart, and 
resolutions were passed pledging themselves to. carry out 
the same. Huncheds of large bills were printed and posted 
np throughout the town, and thousands of handbills were 
circulated among the working men, and a diligent canvass 
commenced. The result being that Mr. Stewart was returned 
by an overwhelming majority — 1190; thus showing that 
Greenock, which has always been sound in Liberal and free 
trade principles, clearly proved that a countervailing duty was a 
strictly free trade measure. Greenock having now been gainecl, 
the committee then directed their efforts to other ^daces. Mean- 
while the other committees were hard at work. The Edinburgh 
men secured an interview' with their two Liberal candidates, and a 
deputation waited upon Mr. Mc.Laren, and put the question of a 
countervailing duty to him, whereupon he expressed himself as 
entirely in favour of the same. Some people, he said, were of the 
opinion that such was opposed to free trade ; but he was certainly 
not of that opinion. They might have a hard battle to fight, but 
his mind was perfectly made np on that point. He did not con- 
sider it interfered with free trade principles at all. The deputation 
thanked Mr. Mc.Laren, and retired perfectly satisfied. The same 
night a deputation from the Edinburgh Trades Council waited upon 
Mr. Cowen, one of our representatives being present. The question 
of countervailing duties was put to him, and he quite coincided 
with every word that Mr. Mc.Laren had spoken on the subject. 
A deputation then wmited upon Mr. Eussell, Liberal candidate for 
Buteshire, and laid the whole question of the bounties before him. 
He expressed himself as entirely in favour of the workmen’s move- 
ment, and stated he wonld make himself perfectly acquainted with 
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the q[nestioii, and when it came before Parliament he would be 
found supporting the same. Dumbartonshire was also visited, on 
April 6th, with a like result. The question was brought before 
the candidate for ITorth Ayrshire likewise, and a favourable answer 
received. The committee, encouraged by the success which had 
already attended their efforts, determined to extend them still 
further, and the deputations set about having the question brought 
before the candidates in Pifeshire, and succeeded in getting it 
placed before the Hon. Preston Eruce, Liberal candidate. He 
stated that he had taken an interest in the question, and would 
inform himself better upon the same, and when it came before 
Parliament he would be found supporting those leaders who had 
been endeavouring to get the bounties abolished. A letter was 
then sent from this committee to Mr. Gladstone, in which the 
injurious effect of the hoimties was pointed out, and the injustice 
that was being done to the working classes of this country, and 
asking an interview for a deputation representing the various 
hranches of trade engaged in the sugar industry. The following 
reply was received : — 

Sir, — I regret to say that my -whole time and strength are 
more than occnpied, and it is not, therefore, in my power to receive 
a deputation from Greenock on the sugar duties. Any statement 
forwarded to me will not fail to receive my attention. 

Your faitliful servant, 

“ W. E. Gladstone.” 

This committee then, in conjunction with the Glasgow one, who 
had arranged an interview with Mr. Middleton, M.P., sent a 
deputation to that gentleman. A letter was also sent to Mr. J. 
Dick Peddie, M.P. for the Hilmarnock Eurghs, asking an interview 
with him on the question, to which the following answer was 
returned : — 

*‘33, Euckingham Terrace, Edinburgh, 

“ 14th April, 1880. 

“Dear Sir,-— I have been so much engaged since the election 
that it has not been in my power to reply sooner to your letter of 
the 9th instant. It would have given me much pleasure to have 
met a deputation with reference to the foreign sugar bounties, but 
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I shall be so eagaged until the meeting of Paidiament, with pre- 
parations for going to London, that it will not be in my power to 
go Vest to meet the deputations, and I cannot think of bringing 
them here. I can cordially endorse all that Mr. Gladstone has 
said on the subject of these bounties, and shall willingly do all in 
ray power to have the trader and workmen engaged in the business 
of sugar refining, freed from the injustice which these bounties 
involve. I am hardly prepared, however, to sui:)port a motion for 
putting on a countervailing duty. 

am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dice Peddie.^^ 

A deputation has been arranged to wait upon Mr. Alexander 
Mc.Donald, M.P., on Saturday, May 1st. Other members have 
been written to, and answers are expected in a few days. 

JoHx Mc.Leax, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 

April 15th, 1880. 


OH THE USE, AHD THE ABUSE OP THE HSE OF LIME. 


Mr. J. Spencer Hollings has been pleased to open this very 
important subject in the pages of your valued magazine, and to 
refer to me and to my process for clarifying cane-juice ’’ by way 
of illustration. In his interesting criticisms that gentleman has, 
however, fallen into a mistake or two which I am anxious to set 
right as I enlarge the discussion. 

Lime is useful to the sugar-boiler, as it can correct the acidity 
of cane-juice, and it is obnoxious when it dissolves some of the 
contained impurities, and unites them with contained sugar to 
form molasses, which is a serious loss for the owner of the estate. 

Cane-juice rushes into fei'mentation to produce acidity imme- 
diately after it is expressed from the cane. The ferment zymas 
which is the prime mover in this destruction of sugar, is invariably 
among the impurities of the cane-juice, and each of its congeners 
aids the rapidity of its progress. This progiuss, if not checked, 
would continue so long as there remains sugar for its food. Vine- 
gar is one of the results, and the total loss of sugar is the other. 
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As neither of these can he the desired result, the question occurs, 
how can this progress of destruction of sugar by fermentation be 
preyentecl. Hitherto the popular resource has been a generous 
application of lime, by reason of its dissolving power over the 
impurities, but unfortunately without removing them. Extrava- 
gance here must be the abuse of the use of lime. 

If acidity be detected in the cane- juice, or in the syrups, this 
acidity has been an index to the sugar-boiler that fermentation was in 
operation and must be held in check. His only resource has been 
lime : he knows of nothing else that approaches so near to a remedy, 
such as it is, and he has learnt to be content with the serious loss 
which the use of lime involves. 

I infer that Mr. Hollings is a planter of great experience, for 
none else could entertain this subject so freely and fully. This 
gentleman tells us ^ ‘ There can be no doubt that we want a more 
perfect clarihcant,” and proceeds to analyse my process for clarify- 
ing cane-juicB, accepting for his guide a recent experiment on 
Plantation Zeelandia, conducted to a certain extent by three gen- 
tlemen of well-known experience. Mr. H. assumes a certain report 
of that trial as emanatmg from those gentlemen, whereas two of 
them saw that report for the first time when they read it in the 
Demerara newspaper. That report is, therefore, open to question, 
as well in relation to accuracy as to completeness. Therefore, 
some of Mr. Hollings’ criticisms lose their applicability. I am 
willing to ex>}ilain^ and to leave ” to others. "We are 

told of this trial of my clarifying process extending over a day and 
a-half. In that short time no lose than twenty-three thousand 
two hundred gallons of cane-juice were clarified, and produced a 
fine grocery sugar for the London market, and worth 31s. per cwt. 
About this there can be no doubt. 

May I ask, can there occur a cpestion on the ability of my process 
to clarify cane -juice in the presence of such facts taken in their 
entirety? Tfe come next to quantity oi this sugar product, 
and are met at once with Mr. Bellair’s assimance that “it was 
not convenient” for him to ascertain the value of this very desir- 
able factor. It is true he gives us some figures, and their incom- 
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pleteaess reminds ns of tlie old aphorism that " half a truth is a 
whole falsehood.” It is to be regretted that those figimes have 
misled Mr. Hollings, and probably others also. Thus, instead of 
attending to my instructions to return all drainage into the pans 
on copper wall,” to come on with the following charge of sugar, 
and thus increase its quantity ; or, satisfy this very natural question 
by evaporating the aqueous portion direct, of a given quantity ; 
instead of doing either, he discharged the vacuum pan at his 
discretion, and condemned “the mother water,” which was a super- 
saturated solution of sugar, as molasses, without one effort to 
ascertain if molasses were present there or not. The only excuse 
discoverable for those imperfect, and therefore misleading, figures 
is, that “it was not convenient” to obtain the true — the larger 
sugar product. In a word, no attempt was made to ascertain the 
pmLtiiy of sugar that my process produced. An imperfect 
quantity was recorded by Mr. Bellairs, sufficient to disappoint an 
enquirer by imparting imperfect knowledge, suggesting imperfect 
arguments to arrive at imperfect and consequently misleading con- 
clusions. Owners of estates expected something better, where 
better was available. In point of fact, having elsewhere obtained a 
larger sugar product by 50 per cent, more than the lime process 
affords, I looked with perfect confidence to find a similar result, 
at least, at Zeelandia. Kor will I deny myself here the exposition 
of results of my process, and what their teachings can afford, by 
SIMPLY AYOILIKG THE LOSS OE SUGAR IK MOLASSES. 

Thus an estate which on the old process made 


2000 hhds. of sugar, at £20 £40,000 

And assuming cost of production, &c. 36,000 

Leaves a margin of £4,000 

By increasing the product 25 per cent, we have 

2500 hhds., at £20 £50,000 

And assuming cost, &c., at 36,000 

Leaves a margin of £14,000 
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3j inc.reasiug tlie produot oO per cent., as elsewhere, 


we have 3000 hhds., at £20 £60,000 

Cost of production 36,000 

The margin rises to £24,000 


As ^4t was not convenient’’ for Mr. Bellairs to carry out my 
design, I may he excused if I gather a few scraps from other 
sources, omitting any further introduction, merely adding, that 
some of them will be recognised before wandering far from Eeme- 
rara. 

Two gentlemen with two polariscopes came where my process 
was in daily practice. Their impression was, that such a body of 
cane-juice at work all day in the tank without lime, must ferment 
at the expense of sugar, and my x)rocess could not prevent that 
loss — that is, could not clarify to prevent such fermentation. A 
sample of cane-juice was accordingly taken as it escaped from 
the mill, and another sample of clarified juice as it escaped 
from the tank. These two samples were submitted to each polari- 
scope, to ascertain and determine the loss of sugar by fermentation. 
These sensitive instruments proved that fermentation had been there 
arrested — that all four results were exacihj alihe for sugar^ free and 
uncombined. 

Suiopose we take a step further in the same estabhshment, where 
there is neither vacuum-pan nor centrifugals. The common or 
open pan practice still obtains there. The hogsheads stood on the 
stancheons, and were filled dii’ect from the coolers.” A cistern 
below received the drainage, which accnmnlated imtil pumped into 
the still-room. On the occasion referred to, the pump became 
‘‘dry” before the still-man was satisfied with the quantity. A 
man entered the underground cistern to seek for the cause of this 
dissatisfaction. He was surprised on finding the sides and bottom 
of this cistern thickly covered over with crystals of sugar, caused 
by the lower temperature acting on the (supposed molasses, but 
in truth a) satueaxed solution oe sugae, obtained by my process. 

There is yet another interesting fact which deserves to be 
noticed. To the liquid portion of this drainage that had reached 
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tlie still-room were aclclecl, as usual, tlie scuuiniiiigs, to be together 
‘^set up’^ as ^^wash” to ferment, in x)reparation for the rum still. 
Another difficulty now cropped up : this wash would not fernmit. 
Expectation liiigeretl several days after the usual time. Something 
had evidentiy been done to cause this disapx^ ointment, and I was 
denounced the culprit. This appeared to be the shortest way out of 
the dilemma. Eortunately, the resources of the manager were equol 
to the occasion, and now we realise another interesting fact. That 
gentleman sent for and obtained some scummings from pans that 
contained cane- juice that had beex theated lime as tjsxial, 

and as usual retained the natural ferment^ for neither that lime nor 
continuous boiling could destroy it. It was stirred into the 

wash,” and soon fermentation began and progressed satisfactorily. 

Once I was challenged to do what they could not do, and I 
rashly accepted it. To my surprise they gleaned the refused canes 
of a held that had been cut. Most of those canes had been thrown 
down from time to time by rats. The mill was a primitive aEair, 
being two vertical stone rolls diiven by a buhalo. They were 
over foui’ hours getting enough cane-juice — their usual guage — for 
about a hundredweight of sugar. In a word, I got 50 per cent, 
more sugar than they had got from the best canes of same field. 

I recently received a letter from a client ordering another set of 
apparatus, informing me that he offered particulars of his operations 
with my process to a local Editor, who, on comparing notes with 
results obtained by others, advised him not to publish them, 
because so few would believe it possible to exceed what they were 
doing ; an explanation which has a large aj)plication. 

Here is an instance where lime was used with my process : — 

This is the first full season’s woi'k we have had with the appa- 
ratus, and very opportunely, when wm had to operate upon such 
inferior sugar-producing canes-— like so many walking sticks — as 
has been the rule all over this district the past season, occasioned 
hy continuous diuught. Our average density for the whole season 
was only 5*7° Beanme. We crushed in all 4201 tons of cane, from 
wffiich was expressed 565,920 gallons of juice and made 210 tons 
of sugar, or 13 oz. and nearly 11 drams per gallon of juice. We 
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used slightly oTer one hhd. of lime, or about lbs. of lime per 
ton of sugar. I believe the rose tint [on litmus paper] to be 
essential to a good free sugar.” "We are told that this lime was 
not added until the syrup was perfectly clean. 

If we want a specimen of ‘^the abuse of the use of lime,” we 
have but to turn to that candid confession, which told 
limed the syrup, copper- wall, and in fact the juice, in all its stages, 
and have made some sugar, but it is a nasty, dirty, grey, sticky 
mess,” &c., &c. This lime having free access to the impurities 
which had been freely accumulated by my process, it — the lime — 
as freely dissolved those impurities and combined them together 
with the sugar, as might have been naturally expected, to form 
''the bii’dlime-like slime” which surprised some people, who 
preferred to blame my process to excuse themselves. 

There is an important point here which deserves to be noticed : 
it occurs where we consent to differ, and differ to agree. Mr. 
Hollings, like other first-class sugar-boilers 07 i the lime primi^h^ is 
anxious to secure the alkalinity of the cane- juice and the syrups ; 
and very properly so, for it is consistent. I confess to no such 
anxiety: in point of fact, I prefer a certain degree of acidity, 
How, acidity is fatal to the lime process, as alkalinity is to the 
early stages of my process. Herein lies the great difficulty, over 
which sugar-boilers stumble who bring with them "old opinions” 
fostered in the lime school, but inapplicable to my process \ there- 
fore it requires some explanation^ but no apology , Lime is 
added to cane- juice or to syrup to correct acidity, and impede the 
fermentation which begets acidity. Thus, acidity has been accepted 
as one of the indications of fermentation, which destroys sugar. 
Therefore, the sugar-boiler keenly watches for and airests acidity 
during the progress of the cane- juice through its stages of 
manufacture, until he realizes the cryatalized sugar. He must 
not add too much lime, or he reduces the value of the sugar to 
the grocer. He must not refuse lime, when required, or he will 
have no sugar to sell. The moat skilful sugar boiler steers 
between these extremes when using lime. Further : he may 
not use enough lime to kill or destroy the powerful' fement 
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wEick is contaiaed in the newly-exprcfssed cane-juice. It lives 
on even tlirougli all the repeated boiling on copper wall,” to 
disport itself ultimately in the still-room when starting fer- 
mentation in ^^the wash” there. So then, as this insidious 
ferment is always present, from first to last, always awaiting 
an opportunity for the destruction of sugar, it demands the most 
perfect vigilance to impede its progress with just sufficient lime. 
Therefore the skilful sugar-boiler, when acting ou this lime process, 
prefers alkalinity to acidity, so that it may impede, if not kill, the 
(insignificant, as to bulk, yet trnly formidable because all power- 
ful) ubiq[uitous ferment which destroys sugar by simple contact, 
inducing fermentation, and that instantaneously, 

I have no sympathy with the notion of nursing such a viper in 
one’s bosom. It has been my self-imposed task these many years 
to trace out from among the vaxied impurities of cane- juice the 
functions of each of them as they became known to me, and thus 
discover the originator of all our discomfort and intense anxiety, 
THE CAUSE OE THE LOSS OE NEAELY AS MITCH 
SUGAR AS IS SOLD. To firmly grasp and enchain such a 
culprit became no less a duty than a pleasure, seeing such an 
act must contribute to the ease of the management of a sugar 
estate, and considerably expand the profit of its owner. 

That my process can so fatally grasp this culprit, we have only 
to turn to the rush of those twenty-three thousand two hundred 
gallons of cane-jiiice tlmough my process in that day and a hah. 
It might not create astonishment if one or two of those insignifi- 
cantly small atoms of ferment escaped, and in the repose of some 
20 hours produced some noticeable efiect. The probably imperfect 
tentative work of that first half day can easily account for the 
possible escape of those atoms of ferment j but one is not many, 
nor are two all the atoms of ferment in those thousands of gallons. 
There was no such escape on the second day. 

We are told in the Report that no lime was used throughout 
that second day, probably because none was reg^uired. The 
ferments were successfully attacked immediately after the juice 
was expressed, and THE LOSS OE SUGAR BY EERMENTA- 
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TIOH "WAS PEEVEiSTTEI). This clarified cane-juice passes on 
through the remaining stages without lime, producing sugar with- 
out molasses and, therefore, a larger sugar product than where lime 
is employed, and the sugar purer, being uncontaminated with lime 
and the other impurities. Although we have an acid reaction by 
litmus paper with my process, yet we have no fermentation, unless 
indeed it be produced by design or flagrant neglect. With only 
commonplace arrangements in the morning, that subtle ferment 
is sought, foxind, coagulated, and precipitated in the tank, 
together with its congeners, to lay there incapable of fermenting, 
and allowing the clarified cane-juice to fiow on whithersoever 
it may be conducted. The coagulated impurities can be drawn 
ofi' at any time into a subsider, say at night, or, if necessary, at 
mid-day also. Here is a simplicity so complete that it appears 
to enjoy the contempt of lovers of the complicated. 

I desire to repeat my sense of obligation to those gentlemen who 
conducted the legitimate experiment on Plantation Zeelanclia, when 
they decided and established the important fact that my process 
clarifies cane- juice without lime, to the production of a first-class 
sugar. Mr. Hollings’ requirement is thus met, and every doubt is 
dispelled. There can he no doubt,” says Mr. Hollings, ‘*that 
we want a more perfect clarificant [than lime], and if Mr. Gill’s 
process gives us this, it is a valuable addition to our manufacturing 
appliances, and/ should like nothing heiter than to gim it a good 
trial,^^ May I express my unhesitating satisfaction at the probability 
of seeing my process in the hands of a gentleman so practical, and so 
free from prejudice. I therefore respectfully submit the following 
conditions for Mr. Hollings’ consideration. That Mr. H. consents to 
carry out my programme lefore introducing improvements,” and 
will publish the factors and the results in the Sugar Cane for 
general information. Should other gentlemen desire to follow this 
example, it will afford me much pleasure to render every informa- 
tion they may require, where there is nothing complex or difScult, 
although original. When once arranged, nothing further is 
required that clay beyond the flowing cane-juice. This simplicity is 
at once the pride and the danger of my process. The untutored can 
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easily abide by the instructions, whilst ease if not idleness affords 
the ingenious a tempting opportunity to improve ” what they 
have not learnt to understand. They are likely to bring old 
bottles to be filled with new wine, and so risk bottles and wine. 

I can haye no doubt that Mr. Hollings will have seen the 
absurdity of any attempt to hold me or my process responsible for 
those figures with which Mr. Bellairs is pleased to indicate the 
quantity of sugar produced or producible. It were indeed of small 
importance to credit me with the available product, or deny me the 
five hogsheads, more or less, of sugar which were contained in 
those sixteen thousand four hundred and nine pounds of super- 
saturated drainage ; but it must have been very questionable 
policy to leave undetermined, and so withhold the information on 
such an easy possible source of profit from capitalists wjio are 
owners of plantations, seeing they are pressed severely by com- 
petition, and with possible crop of 2,000,000 tons of beet 
sugar next season, which means the ruin of the colonies producing 
sugar.” In a word, we have only to admit what we cannot 
contradict, the valuable principle, the indxihitable fact, the ability 
of my process to repeat the clarification of cane-juice without 
contaminating the sugar-product with lime or anything else. All 
that is desirable, in reason, follows naturally as mere every-day 
matters of course. 

May I hope to be pardoned for treating an important subject 
with so much familiarity. 

"W. Eathobxe. Gill. 

South Sill Sampstead, 

BLOCKADE OE THE POET OE CALLAO. 

A telegram from Lloyd’s agent at Callao, by cable from Panama, 
states that that port is blockaded, hut vessels lying there had 
liberty to complete their cargoes and to sail until the 20th of 
April. 

^ See letter by Mr. JamsB Duncan, Clyde "Wliarf Befinery, Victoria 
Docks, , in last month’s Sugar Cane, 
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0-N SOME POII^TS OE CAHE SUGAR MAMJEACTURE. 

Bt Du. T. L. Phipso 2 t, E.C.S., &c. 

Although the beet and the cane, considered as sugar yielding 
plants^ are so opposite in many respects^ yet it will he generally 
admitted that much which has been found adTantageous in the cul- 
ture and working of the former, is evidently applicable to the latter. 
It is true that we find the saccharose formed in the beet produced 
in darkness (unless indeed it can be proved to be first formed 
in the leaves, and then carried to the roots), whilst the sugar in 
the stalk of the cane seems to depend not only on the heat, but 
also on the light of the sun. It is true, again, that in the culture 
of beet for sugar the greatest advantage results from close planting, 
so as to obtain a large number of moderate sized roots per acre, 
instead of larger roots with a poorer juice ; whilst with the cane 
it is essential, on the contrary, to j)lant far apart, instead of close 
(as was formerly piactised almost everywhere), for the cane roots 
req[uire plenty of space if we are to expect plenty of sugar. Then, 
with regard to manures, nitrogenous manures do not suit the sugar 
beet grower ; he finds it far preferable to manure the previous 
crop (fur iustauce, wheat) with these, and, at most, to give the 
beet a little common superphosphate ; otherwise a loss of crystallis- 
ahle sugar will be the usual result. With the cane, on the 
contrary, we must manure directly and with a due amount of 
nitrogen-yielding products, put together in a very careful manner, 
in order to ensure the largest yield of crystals. It has been no easy 
matter to find the best manui'e for the cane. Rut whenever we leave 
the field and come to the mills and boiling-houses, in other terms, 
when we are dealing with the expressed juice of one or the other 
plant, then we find that the discoveries and appliances which have 
been found advantageous to the sugar beet grower, may be 
safely turned to account by the West Indian planter. 

How it has lately come to my knowledge that a considerable 
saving in the process of defecation has been obtained on the 
continent by the addition of minute q[uantities of salicylic acid to the 
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juice of the "beet immediately it is extracted from the roots j aud it 
has struck me that the same results might be ohtaiued iu our cane 
districts^ whether the salicylic acid be added as such, or as 
salicylate of lime, before the usual addition of milk of lime in the 
ordinary process of defecation. 

There can be no doubt that the experiment would be well worth 
making, as some beet sugar makers assert that by the aid of a very 
little salicylic acid, the ordinary lime defecation may he done away 
with. I have said a minute quantity, because any notable quantity 
left in the sugar might prove prejudicial to health. The precise 
quantity is difficult to name, hut oue-half ounce of dry salicylic 
acid to 500 gallons of juice would be perfectly safe from a hygienic 
point of view and, from the highly anti-fermentative properties of 
salicylic acid, would probably prove quite sufficient to prevent any 
alteration of the juice — even when stored for some time in tanks — 
if added immediately that it is expressed, ‘^itli regard to any 
clanger from inversion, weak organic acids of this description’ have 
little power, unless the solutions are boiled for some time; and 
then, in the case in point, tho quantity is so minute that no fear 
need be entertained. 

THE THEOEY OE DIEEUSIOH. 

fTramlated fi'om Journal des Fabricants do Sucre, of March 17th, 1880. J 

M. M. Elie Fleury and Eimest Lemaire are about to publish a 
Practical Mamxal of Diffusion, They give, in the introduction of 
their work, the history and theory of the process, and it is this 
last part which we publish. 

DifEusion is the spontaneous mixture of two natural liquids of 
different densities or temperatures, and devoid of chemical action 
on each other; or, more precisely, it is an attractive molecular 
force which tends to mix fluid elements placed in juxta-position 
and then to maintain them uniformly and invariably mixed, in 
spite of differences of density which continually tend to separate 
them. (Dubrnnfaut.) 
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If in a glass nearly full of water we carefully pour a small 
quantity of wine, the latter, less dense, will float ; but after a 
sufficient time, and without any exterior cause intervening, the 
two liquids will penetrate each other, and the mixture will be 
complete and perfect. 

Let us reverse the experiment: by means of a long necked 
funnel, let us introduce, at the lower part of a vase which contains 
water, coloured blue by turmol^ a certain quantity of sulphuric 
acid — a body heavier than water. The property of as is 

known, is to redden on contact with acids. The red tint, gradually 
increasing, will spread in all parts of the liquid, indicating that the 
acid has penetrated it throughout. These are two experiments of 
pure diflusion. Let us pass to the joarticular case which has 
• received the name of endomonu. 

If we separate the two diflusible liquids by a porous diaphragm, 
or by a vegetable or animal membrane, permeable to botb, the 
phenomenon is equally observable. 

Let us fill, as Dutrochet did, a bladder with sugared water, and 
plunge it into a vessel of pure water : two currents will be 
established, — the more rapid one proceeding from the less dense to 
the more dense liquid (endosniGsisJf the other, more slowly, from 
the more deuse to the less dense liquid f exosmosis J , And, what is 
remarkable, in these conditions, the mixture of the two diflusible 
liquids takes place with a rapidity infinitely greater thau if they 
had beeu simply superposed iu the order of theii* densities. The 
reason is, that the mixtuies formed at the points of contact, gain, 
in the interior of the bladder, the higher place on account of their 
weaker density; in the vessel, on the contrary, they descend 
towards the bottom, as being heavier than the water which main« 
tains, on each side of the membrane, a constant difference of 
density, very favourable to the action of the diflusion force. 

M. Dubrnnfaut, whose name is associated with the discoveiy of 
the os7notiG analysis, and thereby with the great manufacturing 
progress resulting from its application, has superabundantly proved 
the identity of the diffusive and the osmotic forces. In both cases, 
he says, the same effects are produced, but thanks to the hiterven- 
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tioE of the membrane which characterises osmosis and distinguishes 
it from diffusion properly so called, analysis which is impracticable 
in this last case, eyen in the laboratory, becomes eq[ually feeble, 
rapid, and perfect in the workshop. 

The diffusion force plays a considerable rdU in nature. By its 
mysterious intervention, animals and vegetables assimilate food to 
their organism, and distribute it unequally according to the laws of 
their unequal diffusibility. It is thus that we are able to com- 
prehend how the salts in the soil ascend through the fibres of the 
beetroot, by capillarity in the vascular tissues, to penetrate into 
the ntrionlar tissues by a simple effect of endosmotic diffusion. It 
is thus that sugar, the secretion of which takes place in the leaves, 
is distributed to the same cellules, and by the same ducts. And 
it is thus, also, in virtue of the unequal diffusibilities of sugar and 
salts that the utricular tissues of beetroots are unequally provided 
with those products according to the place they occupy in the 
cellular zones.’’ (Bubrnnfaut, U osmose.) 

Let us now draw from these positive theoretic data some conse- 
quences which enable ns to comprehend and direct industrial 
applications. 

The fiesh of the beetroot is composed of a cellular tissue which 
contains a colourless liquid — the juice. 

If we cut a root by a line perpendicular to the axis, we shall 
observe concentric zones, alternately opaque and transparent. 
Without here entering into other details, we may say, in general, 
that salts are contained in the cellules of the opaque, and sugar 
in those of the transparent zones. 

These cellules, the existence of which are revealed by the 
microscope, are exceedingly small, — a cube millimetre may contain 
400,000 taken at the adult state, (Buhrunf aut. ) 

Considering each cellule as a pocket, or membranous vesicle 
attached to the adjoining cellules by semi- organised productions 
(pectine, pectoss, &c.) either little or not at all diffusible, it is 
evident that if we plunge this assemblage of tissues, endued with 
associative life, into water or natural solutions, and of different 
obnbentrations, the phenomenon of diffusion will take place. 
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Thus corLsideTed, diffusion applied to the extraction of sugar 
juices from the beetroot, suggests the cliTision of the roots into 
slices of convenient thickness, and their immersion in "^ater or 
other liquids. Two currents, of endosmosk and exosmosu^ will he 
immediately established between the water and the juice of the 
cellules, — will exercise their action gradually, and change their 
soluble and diffusible elements through the membranes until a 
condition of stable equilibrium is established between the different 
contiguous liquid properties. 

Stammer gives the following example, which well explains the 
course of the process. If we recover 100 kilog. of beetroot slices 
coutaining 90 kilog. of juice, at 12 per cent. Balling, from 96 kilog. 
of water, we will obtain, after a certain time, 192 kilog. of juice at 
6 per cent. Again, if we take 96 kilog. of 6 per cent, juice and 
pour it upon 100 kilog. of fresh slices, always containing a juice of 
12 per cent. Balling, we shall have, on the osmose principle, a 
juice of 9 per cent. ; 96 kilog. of this 9 per cent, juice will give, 
with 100 kilog. of new slices, a juice of 10*5 at 10, and then the 
latter will again furnish, with 100 kilog. of beetroots, a juice of 
11*25 per cent., and thus we may arrive, as far as we can see, at 
almost complete exhaustion. 

The principle, therefore, is this: — To expose the slices of beet- 
root to the action of diffusion, and to replace the diffusioned juices 
by other juices of a less density than those which are still contained 
in the cellules, and to continue this operation until the shoes are 
completely exhausted of soluble matter. 

It remains for us to cite some of the laws of osmose and indicate 
certain conditions which vary its effects. 

The explanation of the transmission of osmotic force is difficult 
to make intelligible in an elementaiy work like this. "We shall, 
therefore, endeavour to give it as simply as possible. 

According to the nature of the liquids, the membranes absorb a 
greater or less quantity. An. ox’s bladder, for example, absorbs 
twice its weight of watei*, — steeped in alcohol it remains dry. How 
these diaphragms or membranes are traversed by an infinity of 
pores, so minute and strait that a liquid which moistens them, as 
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water does, cannot pass throngli tlieni by simple filtration- — even 
underpressure. This water, absorbed by tlie ox’s bladder, amal- 
gamates with it, resists all the efforts of an enormous pressure, and 
cannot be expelled but by evaporation. If this bladder, full of a 
diffusible liquid, is plunged into a natural liquid, or one of differ ent 
concentration, there will be reciprocal attraction of the molecules 
of the two liquids, and they will penetrate each other if the force 
of diffusion developed can ovei'conie the resistance which opposes 
its passage. 

The better to make ourselves understood, let us return to our 
example, and suppose that this bladder is filled with sugared 
water, aud that we plunge it into pure water. There will be 
reciprocal attraction of the molecules of water, and the molecules 
of sugar ; the water of imbibition from the membrane, attracted 
by a, greater force, will overcome that which retains it, will be 
directed towards the interior of the bladder, and will be replaced 
by the water which follows it. Reciprocally the molecules of 
sugar will traverse the pores of the membrane, but now’” in a 
smaller quantity, because their atomic volume is greater. 

The juice of beetroots is a comj)lex product, and the substances 
which compose it have an unequal facility for traversing the coats 
of the cells, — ^that is to say, they are unequally difiusible. Let us 
divide them into three classes : salts, sugars, and albuminous 
matters. 

The osmotic action of the salts is rapid, that of the sugar slower, 
and that of the albuminous matters almost nil. That is intel- 
ligible, as pectose, pectine, and their derivatives, are organs 
in process of formation and consequently insoluble. Now, 
all soluble bodies are diffusible, but in different degrees ; and 
the substances called colloids by Graham, by opposition to cristal- 
loids — a distinction entirely fictitious— are simply chemical sub- 
stances which, like the albumen of gum, does not really possess 
absolute solubility. In water they are in a state of mixture which 
simulates solubility, inasmuch as their elements can partly pass 
thinngh certain paper filters, hut the matter of these apparent 
solutions is really in the condition of solid particles, very much 
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divided ; and it is thus that, as solids and insolubles, they cannot 
pass through well-constituted membranes. 

In fact, the microseoinc researches of Dr. J. Weisner on some 
emptied skins f'eimatlesj have demonstrated that the intercellular 
substance and the pectose had not been carried off with the juice, 
and reactions worked out under the microscope always revealed the 
absence of salt, of sugar, and nearly all albuminoid matter. 

This explains the greater organic purity of the juices of diff usion, 
and the greater value, also, of the dry extract of the beetroot 
exhausted by this system. 

■Without entering into the numerous particular causes which 
occasion variations of diftAsihility, we will only say that tempera- 
ture exercises considerable influence, because within certain limits, 
and for certain bodies, it augments the force of attraction. 

(Signed) Elie Eleuey. 


BEET CHOP PEOSPECTS FOE 1880. 

The temperature of the week in Prance has been variable, but, on 
the whole, fine and favourable; and makes ample amends for the 
severity of the past Winter, forming, as it does, the most striking 
contrast to the same period last year when snow and cold rains 
were so prevalent, making the land absolutely inaccessible, and 
sowing impossible. This year the sowing commenced with the 
first days of the present month, (Apuil) and has scarcely since 
been interrupted, which is said to p)romise both weight and a high 
saccharine richness in the roots. 

Another cause of satisfaction is that the leaves are developing 
rapidly, covering and thereby protecting the soil from the drying 
heat of the sun. 

According to the bulletin of the Agricultural Society of the Paa- 
de-Calais, the meteorological conditions of the month of March 
were as follows : — 



1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Mean temperature . . . 

. . 8-30,. 

. . 5-49.. 

.. 5-9J., 

. . 8*9^ 

Intensity of light . , , 

. . 2‘7 .. 

. . 2-8 .. 

. . 3-5 , . 

. . 6*1 

Eain in millimeters , 

..85 3 .. 

. .76'1 

. .4P0 . . 

..40-0 

No. of days of rain 

..22 .. 

.,21 .. 

,.17 .. 

. , 6 
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Eroiu Magdeburg (April 17), M. Licht reports as follows : — The 
yariations of temperature have been yeiy great, and in the last few 
clays we have seen the thermometer rise to the point, altogether 
extraordinary of 23c. 25“ Celsius, in the shade, towards mid-day. 
In these conditions, we need not say, yegetation has made extra- 
ordinary progress ; but on that account there is room to fear for 
the future, for a temperature so unusual can scarcely continue. 

The sowing of beetroot is progressing everywhere in favourable 
conditions, even in Russia they will now be able to begin. 

The increase of surface reserved for beet is confirmed, except in 
Belgium. 

M. Achleitner reports from Vienna (April 15th) ; The weather 
during the last week has been variable, first showery and rough, 
since calm and agreeable. Sowing has continued without much 
interruption, and appears siifB-ciently advanced. Prom other 
countries we receive the same news. Russia alone remains in 
arrcar. As respects Belgium, it is thought her sowings will not 
be larger than last year. 


VISIT OE THE MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS' 
SOCIETY TO MESSES. W. H. BAILEY & CO., 
ALBION AVORKS, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 

(From the Manchester City Neios^'^ March 21 th^ ISSO.J 

On the afternoon of yesterday week upwards of seventy members 
of the society, including more than the usual complement of ladies, 
visited the Albion Works, belonging to Messrs. W. H. Bailey and 
Co., Salford. After receiving a printed programme of the proceed- . 
iiigs and examining a hot air engine of ingenious construction, the 
members of the party entered a well-lighted room, where they were 
met by Councillor W. H. Bailey and his manager, Mr. Lawson, by 
whom the various machines were described. This apartment is a 
kind of store-room for the manufactured articles before they are 
packed and sent oH to xmrchasers. Their number and variety are 
marvellous, many of them being protected by patent right. 
Among others may be enumerated turret clocks, water and steam 
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gauges, injectors, reducing and otlier Yalves of all sizes, bells, 
hand fire pumps and steam pumps, steam whistles — once known as 
'^buzzers” or “ American devils, ” Under the latter name these 
whistles came into general use in mills and workshops, but the 
nuisance to outsiders became so great that it was, some years ago, 
suppressed by an act of Parliament. The whistle employed on 
locomotive engines is exactly the same in character, and is made 
here in large numbers. Steam whistles of great size are used on 
the Cunarcl and other transatlantic steamers, and are found to he 
extremely useful in the perennial fogs which envelope the hanks of 
Newfoundland. A gigantic specimen was made for Professor 
Tyndall, and used hy him in his experiments on sound at the 
South Eorelaud lighthouse. Here, too, was an elegant turnstile, 
one of a couple of dozen ordered for the government at Constan- 
tinople. It is difficult to imagine what use can be made of so 
many of these machines, unless the Sultan had recently contracted 
a new foreign loan, and felt like the young man who, when 
he came into a handsome property, immediately ordered “some 
more gigs.” 

In the next department was seen a large but compact and 
elegant steam kettle and oven, for use by the workpeople in a mill 
at Bolton. The boring, planing, and slotting machines were 
then examined ; also a drilling machine made hy the late Eichard 
Eoherts (Sharp, Eoherts and Co.,) and still doing good work ; a 
hydraulic motor-pump, and Mr. Bailey’s patent hydraulic organ- 
blower — a machine which dispenses with the services of a once- 
iinportant functionary. In the next room, was seen the automatic 
machinery by which brass ta]ps and valves are made with extra- 
ordinary precision and rapidity ; also Sutcliffe’s patent reversible 
valve. Occupying a very small space was an electric fire-alarm 
apparatus, made for the Bombay cotton mills, of a character so 
sensitive that by merely breathing upon a thin steel bar the alarm 
bell was set ringing. A portable hydraulic test pump was put 
into operation, and in a few seconds exerted upon a thick india- 
rubber tube a pressure of 250 lbs. upon the spuare inch. In 
Germany and Eussia the users of steam boilers are obliged by law 
to test them periodically each year. 
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A bar of cast-iron, 36 in. 1 in. + 2 in., was placed in Mr. 
Bailey’s patent testing machine, and by means of a lever with 
a self-recording weight, was broken under a pressure equal to 
24 cwt. whilst a second bar did not succumb until it was 
subjected to a pressure of 30 cwt. In a somewhat similar machine 
—made for the Eoyal Engineers, Chatham, and invented hy 
Professor Thurston — metals and alloys were tested by torsion, their 
breaking point being shown in a diagramatic form upon a sheet of 
ruled paper. In another machine, designed by Mr. Bailey for the 
contractors who are erecting the new Eddystone Lighthouse, was 
placed a small block of cement of a suitable shape and size, in. 
+ I J-in. This fragment was torn in two hy a tensile strain 
of IT 80 lbs. In a third machine, worked by hydraulic power, 
cement, stones, and other building materials are subjected to a test 
by means of which their power of resisting a crushing force, is 
indicated and registered. Hext, a number of turret-clocks were 
examined, among them one for Altrincham Market, a group of 
apparatus for testing the lubricating qualities of oils, steam, watex^, 
and vacuum guages, pyrometei^s, a hydrostatic yarn tester, a 
reservoir recorder for the Monte Video waterworks, which registers 
the varying height of the water in the reservoirs ; steam telegraph 
and models of ancient telegraphs, and lastly, a workman’s check- 
clock, which automotically tells the hour at which he comes 
to work, aud records so many other particulars that the human 
lodge and timekeeper may look upon his occupation as gone. 

The lateness of the hour prevented a visit to the foundry and 
other departments, and there are probably few, if any, establish- 
ments ill the kingdom wherein is constructed such a variety of 
interesting, delicate, and beautiful macbines. The pleasure of tho 
inspection was greatly heightened hy the painstaking manner in 
which the construction and application of the different inachines 
were explained, and at its termination a hearty vote of thanks, 
proposed by Mr. Joel “Wainwright, and seconded by Mr. Estcoiirt, 
was given to Mr. Bailey, who is an old member of the Scientific 
Students’ Association. 
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EEMERAEA DARK SUGARS. 

Some time ago cextain Demerara sugars were seized by officers of 
tlae United States Government upon the allegation that they were 
artihcially coloured for the purpose of evading the revenue. It is 
satisfactory to learn that this charge has been effiectually refuted 
by the report of a local commission of inquiry. In order to 
ascertain whether there was any truth in the statement, the Com- 
missioners, who were appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
colony, personally watched the manufacture of the suvspected sugar 
on two estates in the county of Uemerara. They declare that after 
thoroughly examining the various receivers and other receptacles 
used in the process, they narrowly watched the manufacture 
of the sugar from juice into liquor, liquor into syrup, and syrup 
into sugar through its every phase.” Moreover, they took the 
evidence on oath of all the principal persons employed in each 
stage of the manufacture. They came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the colour of the ciystals in the dark sugar is mainly clue to 
the circumstance that the lime used to temper the sugar is not 
neutralised by bleaching agents, but they say that it is also caused 
by impurities left in the juice as well as by the addition of molasses. 
Ill forwarding this report to Sir M, Hieks-Reach, Lieutenant- 
Governor Young remarks that the investigation cannot be taken 
otherwise than as a complete refutation of the allegation tliat 
sugars of the dark crystal class manufactured in British Guiana 
are artificially coloured,” When Sir Edward Thornton communi- 
cated to the American Government the report which has now been 
published, they lost no time in admitting that they had been under 
an erroneous impression, and at the same time promptly removed 
the interdict which had temporarily excluded the suspected sugar 
from the American markets. 


The Government fully approves of the suggestion made by the 
Government of India, that an officer acquainted with emigration 
hiisiness should periodically visit the British colonies and report on 
the state of the coolies residing there. 
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%rtiespitd^ttrc. 

BONHEFIN’S IHVEHTION8 FOR PULPING THE SUGAR 
CANE AND PURIFICATION OF ITS JUICES. 

Glasgow, 20th of February, 1880. 

To THE Ebitoe op “The Suoae Can-e.’’ 

Bear Sir, 

Allow me to bring to your faYonrable attention, for being investi- 
gated by your readers, a report by Mr. J. Poculot, C.E., and 
agent at the Mauritius and Eeunion for the well known great 
Engineering Gompany, of Fives Lille, in France, upon the Bonnefin 
process of pulpifying the sugar cane, and thereby extracting the 
summmi of the saccharine matters ; and upon his elastic filter for 
the so far perfect and absolute purification of sugar cane juice, that 
it is fit for the triple efiect or the vacuum pan, without passing 
through any intermediate operation. .Every one will understand 
the unavoidable consequence of such an improvement in the manu- 
facture of sugar. 

The document, of which the following is a translation, was 
published in the Cerneen Newspaper at Mauritius, on 30th 
Becember, 1879. 

Yours truly, 

A. Feaitcis. 

Translation hy Mr. W. N. Be Mattos. 

Having followed the interesting experiments made by Mr. 
Bonnefin on the Solferino Sugar Estate, I feel myself under the 
obligation both towards him and the public to describe what I 
have seen and what I think of those experiments. 

After having received from Mr. Bonnefin a clear explanation of 
the details of his new system with reference to our great colonial 
industry, I have found that I had a community of ideas upon his 
two essential points, namely, the complete extraction of the juices 
from the sugar cane, and afterwards their absolute purification. 

I thought that the first and principal trial should be made with 
his capillary elastic filter, which, notwithstanding being placed 
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second in Ms mode of manufacture, is nevertlieless the essential 
implement of his system. 

The first trials were made upon the cold raw juice as it came 
from the cylinders. They gave com];)lete satisfaction as regards the 
purity of the juice, but they did not yield the necessary quantity 
for a large manufacture with only few filters. 

The second trials were made with juices heated gradually to 
70° centigrades. Then the results were as conclusirely satisfactory 
in regard to quality as to quantity. 

The capillary action was the only process used, because the 
steam guage did not show or indicate the slightest pressure. 

The out-turn of each filter has been, under those conditions, 
12 barrels (2*724 litres) per hour ; this is equal to 600 gallons per 
hour. 

In both trials the juices have been treated with lime only. 

Those juices were absolutely limpid and pure, to which stage 
the juices worked by the best actual operations do not approach, 
and in my opinion they might be submitted, as they are, to evapo- 
ration, as weE in open pans, in triple e:ffect, or in the vacuum pan. 

The discoloring action of the sulphuric acid was very energetic 
on those juices which left no trace whatever of any deposit after 
decantation. 

I have also to report upon the filtration, likewise effected by 
Mr. Bonnefin, of a mixture of the deposits of tanks or recipients, 
small megass and trashes, scums arising from defecation, washings 
up of the pavement, and every dirt found in the factory, to which 
was added a large quantity of water to dissolve that muddy mix- 
ture, and which yielded juice of weak density (4|° Beaume), the 
juice being 6-|°, but quite as pime as that obtained from the 
previous trials with juice. 

I conclude, therefore, that the capillary filter of Mr. Bonnefin 
is an excellent implement, which will render immense services in 
the manufacture of sugar, and which is destined to be a powerful 
auxiliary when the question arises of the extraction of the 
juice by means of pulpifying the canes, a method which promises 
so large an increase in our out-turn of sugar. 
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This other process of Mr. Bonnefin raises, it is true, an important 
problem, that of the transformation of the megass fuel, hut between 
such an increased out-turn of juice from the canes and the expense 
of this substitution of fuel, there exists a very great and sufficient 
margin to give satisfaction to the most exaggerated requirements 
of any planter, and assure the welfare of our only great industry. 

Receive, Mr. Editor, my thanks for the hospitality of your 
columns, and believe me yours very truly, 

T. POCULOT. 

Fort LouiSj 29th Fecewber, 1879. 


PROPOSED PURTHER EXTEHSIOH OE THE USB OF 
POSTAOE STAMPS. 

Richmond Hill, Montserrat, W.I., 

March 1st, 1880. 

To THE Editor of “The Sugar Cane.” 

Sir, 

I have read with much interest Mr. Fryer’s article on “ Post 
Office Reforms,” in the Sugwr Cane for Febrnnry. But there is 
one view of postage stamps wdiich he does not present to your 
readers, and it is one which I think requirOvS more emphasizing 
"‘than many others, and one upon the proper workiug out of which 
depends almost as great a convenience to the public as an ocean 
penny postage. I mean the recognition of tlie postage stamp as a 
bank note, negotiable as other bank notes, and (if necessary) con- 
vertible into coin at a Post Office ; not that I think it likely that 
it would often be “cashed,” hut it should be as fully a “ token” 
as a penny, or a sliilling piece. This being once recognized, a 
“Postal Union” stamp would folloAV as a natural course, and 
should be cpiite untrammelled as to its issuing or eashing office. 
It should he an universal stamp, and might b(iar tlui globe for a 
device. The facility which would thus be given for the trans- 
mission of small sums would be boundless, as Iho smallest arnount 
could be sent, loithout any fee, from Madras to Midbourne or 
MontseiTat. Thus, if I wished to forward to a bookseller 2s, 6d, 
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for a book, I sliould enclose in my letter a 2s. 6d. nniYersal or 
Postal Union stamp. Under the present system I must pay Is. l-|d. 
extra to procure a P.0.0. , and give the bookseller and the Post 
Office no end of trouble oyer the matter. 

It may be said, How are the accounts to be disentangled,, and 
the profit diyided between the various nations and countries 
adopting the system?” This might be managed by a “Clearing 
House,” if the weight of letters transmitted by each Post Office 
was kept j or, still better, by dividing the profit among the users 
of the Post Office, by a periodical reduction of postal fees. The 
true principle of the “Union” being unity, profit should not be 
made by one at the expense of the other. 

If in years to come the community of postal arrangements and of 
small bank notes should lead nations to a still higher and greater 
union among themselves, the profit lost to the British Post Office 
will be gained many fold by the British nation. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

J. Spexceh Hollixqs. 


LATEST IKVEKTIOK. 


The Eochester (New York) JDemoorat states that a company propose to 
put in operation at the lower falls of the Genesee river, at Eocliester, a 
great motor, the invention of Mr. J. M. Boia. The company expect to 
obtain such an enormous power as will enable them “ to supply the city of 
Kochester and vicinity with, a motor, in lieu of steam, for mechanical and 
manufacturing purposes — a motor capable of working every and all portion of 
machinery in the city, with force enough reserved to supply compressed air 
and run all our street cars, unaided hy any other propelling power. Also to 
supply the city with a light in lieu of gas, cheaper, brighter, softer, and safer 
than the Edison horse-shoe light. In this connection mention may be made 
of the fict that the company already produces a light which meets the 
description given, and where it costs a dollar afoot to generate gas, this light 
can be generated for a cent a foot. The Motor Company has already made 
partial arrangements with the street railway company, so that at the works 
of the former, at the lower falls, the air-cylinders to he put upon each car 
can be filled in a few seconds witb enough compressed air to run them 16 
miles. The tracks of the Hochester City and Brighton Eailroad Company 
are already laid to the site of the company’s works, so that the cars can be 
supplied without any additional expense in this respect. The new power 
can he supplied at less than one-tenth the present cost of horse power, and 
yet allow a very liberal margin of profiit to the Motor shareholders. 

• 20 
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MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

OommuiLicated "by George Davies, C.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

1260. William Egbert Lake, of Southampton Buildings, London. 
Tmprovemmts in centrifugal machines for the separation of liquid from solid 
matter > (A communication from S. S. Hepworth, of Yonkers, New York, 
H.S.A.) 

1266. Charles Denton Abel, of 28, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, Middlesex. Improvenieyits in apparatus for clarifying and drying lump 
or loaf sugar, (A communication from theMachinenl:)au-Actien-Gesellschaft> 
vormals Breitfeld Banck & Co., of Prague, Austria.) 

1536. John McLaren, of Leeds, Yorkshire, hnprovements in the mami* 
facture of sugar. (A coiumunication from A. R, Mackenzie, of Mackay, 
Queensland, Australia.) 

Abridgments. 

3284. Charles Denton Abel, of No. 28, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, Middlesex. Improvements in apparatus for evaporating or 
concentrating liquids. (A communication from Julius Weber, Frederick 
Gurtius, and Julius Curtius, of Duisberg, Germany.) This invention 
consists in furnishing an evaporating tank with a steam pipe, following the 
serpentine course of the pan ; the steam passing through the steam pipe in 
the reverse direction to the flowing of the liquid. The concentrated fluid may 
he led to a reservoir, through which the liquid to be concentrated is led by a 
pipe to the first concentrating chamber. The communication betw'een the 
last bend or chamber and the last but one can be cut ofl' by a valve or 
similar contrivance, in order to clear away any solid matter deposited in the 
last chamber, without interrupting the process. The whole tank is closed in 
by a cover provided with a central escape pipe for the vapours, and a man- 
hole over each compartment. (This invention received Provisional Protec- 
tion only,) 

3348. William Gostw^yck Gard, of Dunstable, Bedfordshire. Improve-- 
ments in the processes or meems of evaporation, concentration, and preservation of 
Hqidds and other substances, hg desiccated loarm air. A fan or blower forces 
air through an absorbent material saturated with sulphuric acid, which 
desiccates and purifies the same. The aii* then passes into a heating cham- 
ber, from whence it passes on to and over the liquid to be treated contained 
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in pans suitably arranged. (This invention received Provisional Protection 
only.) 

3488. Ghaules Denton Abel, of Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, Middlesex. Improved apparatus for liquoring or claymg lump sugom hg 
centrifugal action.. (A communication from Eugen Langen, of Cologne, 
Grerniany.) This invention consists principally in providing each of the 
liquoring boxes in centrifugal machines, with a lip on one side of the same, 
which overlaps the contiguous side of the next box, and prevents any of the 
liquor from escaping between the boxes. The liquor is led into the central 
part of the apparatus through a stationary curved pipe, and in order to 
insure equal distribution of the liquor in the boxes, the latter are provided 
with perforated plates at the side next to the sugar moulds, instead of being 
left entirely open. 

3633. Egbert Pzillas, of Brieg, Breslau, Germany. Improvements in* 
presses for compressing sugar in loaves^ slabs, and other foimis. This invention 
consists in attaching the moulds to the lower end of a vertical shoot of some 
height. This shoot and the mould work up and down in a hopper provided with 
revolving blades and reciprocating arms, to cause the sugar to descend into 
the shoot, and to prevent caking. At each descent of the shoot and mould, 
the lower end of the latter is brought forcibly against a stop, thus compress- 
ing the sugar therein. When the mould is full, it is removed and replaced 
by an empty one, the up and down motion being automatically arrested for 
that purpose. The driving shafts also actuates a rotary cutter, which 
removes a little of the sugar from the open end of the full moulds, so that 
when the latter is placed on a slab with its open end downwards and sub- 
jected to a sharp blow, it falls from the mould on to the slab. 

4995. Johann Kroog, of Halle-on-the-Saale, Prussia. An improved 
filtering apparatus. This is an improvement to express the fluid which 
remains in the cakes in the filter press. The filter press used is almost 
similar to that patented previously by the inventor, and numbered 3948, 
(described in the list for February, 1880), hut differs in construction, as 
every alternate tiltering plate is provided on both sides with an impervious 
elastic membrane, so that when the pressure is admitted into these, the 
membrane^ swell out and compress the cakes in the adjacent chambers- 

ADSTRIAN. 

(Patents issued during November, 1879,) 

3414. P. Fiala, of Laim, and P. Neswadba, of Jicin. Metallie rifled 
filter-surfaces j especially for sugar ivorhs. 

3404. G. Herbst and A. Hanl, of Kuttenberg, Improvements in HapraviVs 
beet- cutter for sugar works. 
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3521. The Engine Eactoet Company, of Prague. A het-outter mth 
conical disc- knives, 

3586, W. Phochazka, of Laun, J. Bartonicek and G. Jaroh, of Prelouc. 
purify iny heet and sugar Juice, 

3609. A. B/TJMpler, of Hecklingen, (Anhalt). Titrifying heet-Juiee and 
other vegetable sugar-jmce, 

ERENCH. 

132761. Khoog. A grate-filter. 

132791. Mignon and Eouaet. Apparatus for varying the temperature^ 
steam condensers and evaporators. 

132802. CALiiiEuusEs. A pneumatic evaporator. 

132828. Mathias. An automatic hydraulic apparatus, with a flexible and 
extensible piston with a continuous motion and inteymittent action, for extracting 
sugar Juice in stigar ivorks. 

132864. Moijybt. Clarifying and decolouring beeUjuice and syrup. 

132920, Olitiee-Lecq. An apparatus for topping and extracting beet-root. 

133054. Teaij^nin, of Raquet, near Douai. Improvemmts in continuous 
presses with metallic filtering cylinders. 

133283. The Maehy Beohotv’SKI and Schulz Machine Company. Dif- 
fusion vessels for sugar works. 

133309. Seyfpart, A continuous filter -press, with complete Uxmatmi. 

133,469. Oazet, Lapaueie, Fossieb, and Mathey. Applying a neio 
solidifying prooess to molasses and liquid substances in geyieral. 

aERMAK. 

94S1. ScHEiBLEB, of Berlin. Improvements in his method of lixiaiating 
sugar, and appay atus for lixiviating substances in general. 

9495. J. W. Elinghammer, of Brunswick. An apparatus for lixiviating 
solid substances fsuch as lime of molassesj by the vapours of solvents, in stirring 
the substances to he lixiviated. 

9664. G. Yibbans, of TJefingen. Furifying beet-Juioe by means of hydrate 
of silmc acid. 

9675. H. Labgillebe, of Boistrancoiirt (France). A emtmuous diffusion 
apparatus with inclined diffasers. 

ITALTAIf. 

(Patents issued during the Fourth Quarter of 1879.) 

48. P. Oalliburses, of Constantinople. A pneimiatic evaporator or machine 
for coneeniraUng aqueous liquids by siniultmieoiis diffusion and ventilation. 

95. G. Poschini-Finetti, of Aoquapendente (Rome). Extracting and 
erystalUzing the sugar of the stalks of maize and sorghum. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ADDITION. 

220. M. Wbinrich, of Vienna. Preparing and treating saccJiarate of lime 
fof molaBses or syrup) hy the previous formation of a compound of molasses and 
lime in the shape of sand, and hy macerating the same with alooliol. 

SPANISH. 

30. J. A. Baz:^, of Havana. A process for extracting the juice of sugar cane ^ 
heet-root, and other plants. 

60. J. A. Baz^, of Havana. A machine for disaggregating sugar-cane and 
other plants. 

AMERICAN, 

225600. Samuel S. Hep’wobtHj of Yonkers, New York. Oentrifugal machine. 
In this apparatus the basket is mounted loosely on the spindle, and is provided 
with a sleeve in the centre fitting over an interior sleeve attached to a hand 
wheel. This hand wheel is provided with a central screw engaging in a 
h-ollow thread at the top of the spindle. This arrangement raises or lowers 
the interior sleeve on the spindle, and by means of a shoulder on this sleeve, 
and an interior flange on the outer sleeve, raises or lowers the basket. In 
its lowest position the basket rests on a valve fixed to the spindle, and 
revolves with the same, hut on turning hack the hand wheel the basket is 
i*aised, and may easily be moved round so that the oj)ening3 at the bottom 
are no longer closed by the valve. The hearing at the lower end of the 
spindle, is a hall moving in a socket, and above the driving pulley is fixed a 
ring on a loose sleeve, on spindle pro-vdded with projections which fit into 
holes in an elastic disc : projections on another ring attached to the framing 
of the apparatus also fit into this elastic disc. By this elastic hearing, any 
vibration or jarring is avoided. 

225601. Charles H. Hersey, of Boston, Massachusetts, Assignor to 
Charles H. and Prancis 0. Hersey, of same place. Sugar moulding machine. 
This apparatus consists of a series of moulds carried by a drum revolving 
beneath a hopper and above an endless travelling band, Bistiibuters in the 
hopper keep the sugar broken up and help to load the moulds, and as each 
transverse set of the latter pass from beneath the hopper (when the drum is 
in motion) an incline packs the sugar evenly into the moulds, which then 
pass on to a fixed transverse plate, and at that moment plungers are caused 
automatically to descend in the moulds and compress their contents. In the 
further rotation of the drum the plungers are forced out still further and 
push the cubes of sugar from the moulds on to a removable tray on the 
endless travelling belt. A rake is then automatically pushed forward to set 
the cubes in a row on their plate. 

225631. Teile Henry Muller, of New York, Assignor to Samuel S. 
Hepworth, of Yonkers, and Joseph Colwell, of New York, one-half to each. 
Centrifugal machine. This improvement relates to the valves for dieoharg- 
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lug* tlie contents of a centrifugal machine. The haaket of the machine is 
fixed on the spindle, and the valve is loose and supported by an annular 
plate attached to the basket. The valve is provided with holes, into which 
enter pins passing through slots in the bottom of the basket, and firmly fixed 
in the low'er part of a sleeve on the central part of the basket. This sleeve 
is provided with a hand wheel; and, the slot in the bottom of the basket 
being concentric wdth the sleeve, when the hand wheel is turned, the valve 
moves with it sufficiently to open or close the openings in the basket. When 
the basket is in motion, the pins are at one end of the slots, and the valve 
revolves with the machine ; but when it stops, the impetus acquired by the 
valve tends to cany the same forward, and open the outlets automatically. 

225939. Franz 0, Matthiessen, of Irvington, New York. Centrifugal 
apparatus for liquoring hard sugar. The liquoring boxes are formed with the 
bottoms chamfered or sloping inwards and upwards. They are loosely 
supported upon floor of the basket, between guiding walls, and thus when 
the basket rotates, they are thrown outwards against rubber gaskets on the 
inner ends of their respective sugar moulds, and form a tight joint there- 
with. I’he white liquor is then admitted. When the machine is stopped, 
the chamfered bottoms of the liquoring boxes cause them to fall away from 
the moulds. 


Patentees of Inventioiis connected -with, the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will fiud The Sugar Cane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refi^ners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SUGAR STATISTICS-— great BRITAIN. 

• To Apeil 17th, 1880 Aisrn 1879. I:sr Thousands of Tons, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES, 


1880. 

1879, 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

London . . 

. . 7.7 . 

. 51 

97 

, 87 

94 .. 

81 

Liverpool 

. . 55 . 

. 41 

76 .. 

87 

65 . . 

70 

Bristol , . 

4 . 

. 4 

15 .. 

17 

14 

16 

Clyde . . . . 

. . '42 . 

. 35 

77 . . 

76 

67 .. 

72 

Total 

{..a 

‘-t 

00 

131 

265 

267 

240 

239 


Increase . 

. 47 

Decrease . 

2 

Increase . 

. 1 
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Stocks of Sfgak m THi: Chief Maekets of the Woeld ois thb 
1st March, for three Years, in thoitsanes of 

TONS, TO THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

{ 

i 

France. 

! 

1 

Holland; 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

o 4 ' 

i 

o ^ ! 
o ^ i 

S i 
^ ^ ! 

Totai 1 
1880. 1 

1 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

1 

145 

j 

■ 153 

34 ^ 

1 

95 

i 

’ 5 1 

1 1 

432 

440 

! 

450 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
1st March, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

France.! 

i 1 

i 

Holland j 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

i 

1 Total 
1880. 

1 1 

Total j Total 
4879. 1878. 

1 1 

i 

! 945 

313 

j 

30 

1 1 

j _297 

! 

185 i 

! 

1770 

1780 1 1616 


Est:m.vted Crop of Beet Root Sugar on the Continent of Europe, 
for the ensuing Season, compared with that of the three 
iHEvious Seasons. 

(From Tdcht's Monthly Ciroula-r.) 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Erance 270,000 .. 432,636 .. 398,132 ., 243,295 

Germany (Zollverein) 410,000 .. 420,681 .. 383,828 . . 291,204 

Austro-Hungary . . . . 385,000 405,907 .. 330,792 .. 247,175 

Russia and Poland .. 225,000 .. 215,000 . , 220,000 250,000 

Belgium 60,000 . . 69,926 . . 63,075 . , 44,467 

Holland and other 

Countries 25,000.. 30,000.. 25,000,. 25,000 


lutal 


1,375,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OE THE SUGAR ' MARKET. 


Tlie abstraction of attention from business consequent on tbe 
General Electionj as well as large arriyals of sugar at the ports, 
caused the market to be very unsettled and irregular during tbe 
past month ; and though,- as a rule, importers did not press sales, 
transactions show a decline in price. 

Within the last few days, however, the demand caused by the 
reduced stocks in the hands of refiners and grocers has produced 
an improvement in the price of both raw and refined. The market 
closes with a more cheerfnl tone and firm at the recovered prices. 

The imports in 1880 compared with those in 1879 show a 
decrease of 1200 tons against a decrease of 21,600 tons shown last 
month. 

The deliveries which last month showed an increase of 7,800 
tons, now exceed those of last year by only 370 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 17th April were 46,900 tons in excess 
of those of the same date last year and 25,800 tons more than 
on the 1st January, 1880, 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under : — 
Porto-Rico fair to good refining, 21s, 6d., to 225., against 23s. 6d. 
to 24s,,* good to fine grocery, 24s. to 26s., against 25s. 6d. to 
27s. 6d.,* Martinique ci*ystals, 26s. to 27s., against 27s. 6d. 
to 28s. 6d. ; Ko. 12 Havana, 23s. 6d. to 24s. against 263. to 26$. 6d. ; 
fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 21s. to 21s. 6d., against 
22s. 6d. to 23s. ; middling to good brown Bahia, 19s. to 20s., against 
20s, to 21s. ; good to fine Pernambuco, 20s. to 21s., against 21s. to 
21s. 6d. ; Paris loaves, 26s. 3d. to 27s., against 28s. Ocl. to 29s. 3d. 
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M. LEOX SAY IX LOXEOX. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Foreign Office, 
"Ye only print that part of the inspired article which refers to 
the sugar question : — 

9, Mincing Lone, 

loth May, 1880. 

The Et. Hon. the Eihl Gkanyille, K.G., &c., &c. 

My Lord, 

An important article appeared in the Daily Netvs of the 10th 
inst., stating so directly the French view of the situation with 
regard to the commercial treaty with France that it may be 
regarded as partially inspired. 

It is headed “M. Leon Say,” and contains the following 
passage : — 

“Should this conclusion be arrived at, the discussion wiU be 
“narrowed to two important issues. On the French side conces- 
“ sions will be asked for in the wine duties, and made on that 
‘ ‘ sugar question which has caused much agitation and not very 
“ logical talk on this side of the channel.” 

A considerable portion of the article is therefore devoted to a 
statement, “from the French point of view,” in reference to this 
“ sugar question.” 

My Committee have thought it their duty to write a reply in 
correction of various assertions contained in this statement, and I 
am now desired to forward it to your lordship, with the request 
that it may receive the attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 

21 , . 
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Under tlie circumstances we consider it important that your 
lordslup sliould be in possession of the real facts. 

I beg, therefore, respectfully to enclose a copy of the article and 
of our reply. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) James Hukcak, 
Chairman British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee. 


BxtraGt f rom Imcllng JLrticle in “ Daily 
May 10, 1880. 

M. LEON SAY. 

Should this conclusion be anived at 
the discussion will be naiTOwed to two 
important issues. On the French side 
concessions will be asked for in the 
wine duties and made on that sugar 
tiuestion which has caused much 
agitation and not very logical talk on 
this side of the Channel. 

■jfc- •si;- 

There is no great reason to imagine 
that the sugar -bounties will fonn a 
serious obstacle to a new ti'eaty of 
commerce. The subject has been so 
fully discussed in this country that a 
mere allusion to its salient features 
•will suffice. 

From the French view-point the so- 
called bounties are not bounties at all, 
but merely -a drawback calculated 
upon a too liberal scale. Frenchmen 
observe that as we have drawbacks 
upon exciaeable articles exported, .such 
as beer and luw spirits, so are they 
wdio impose a large import duty upon 
raw sugar, obliged to grant a coitgs- 
pondiug drawback upon it whenmanu- 
f actui’ed and export ed . 


*^Daily JVews,’’ May 15th, 1880. 

M. LEON SAY AND THE SUGAR 
BOUNTY. 

To theEditoh, op the Daily Neavs.” 

Sir, — The part of your interesting 
article in Monday’s Daily News refer- 
ring to this subject gives the French 
view of the matter. I hope you will 
kindly allow" me to point out wdiere 
and hoAV w’-e differ from it. 


It is not coinect to say that ‘‘from 
the French \iew -point the so-called 
bounties are not bounties at all, 
hut merely a drawback calculated 
upon a too liberal scale.” When the 
French Government, in 1862, appealed 
to ours to join in endeavouring to stop 
export hounties, the word “jmime” 
was most distinctly used, and has been 
used in France ever since, in innu- 
merable international conferences, 
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It lias been a veiy general custom to 
allow a sliglit margin on the draw- 
hack over and above the exact etjuiva- 
lent of the duty levied on the raw, or 
excise upon the mamifactui'ed article, 
this practice being defended on the 
ground that, owing to the levying of 
the tax the holder or maniifactm'er has 
been put to expense and delay, and in 
many cases comxoeUed to carry on his 
work, not in the cheapest and easiest 
way for himself, hut imder the condi- 
tions of time and place as prescribed 
hy law. 

It is admitted without the slightest 
hesitation that the margin on the sugar 
drawback is large, and at the same 
time it is declared that the French 
Government has not the slightest wish 
to tax the nation in order that sugar 
refiners may make fortunes. 


The difdculty appears to consist in 
getting at an accurate adjustment of 
drawback and duty, so as to allow’’ the 
manufacturer a very slight margin in- 
stead of the actual profit that he now^ 
enjoys. T’wo methods of taking the 
duty present themselves : one the sac- 
diarometric method, analogous to the 
process employed at Somerset House 
for arrmng at the amount of draw- 


diplomatic despatches, parliamentary 
speeches, official courts of inquiry, and 
newspaper articles. 

The tax on sugar in France puts the 
refiner under no restrictions and in- 
volves him in no expense. On the 
contrary, the credit he receives on the 
duty is equivalent to supplying him 
wuth his working capital. There is 
no ground, therefore, in this respect 
for allowing him a margin between 
duty and drawback. 


It may be ‘ ‘ declared that the French 
Government have not the slightest 
wish to tax the nation in order that 
sugar-refiners may make fortunes ’ ’ ; 
but the fact remains that they evaded 
the execution of the treaty dm'mg the 
wffiole time of its duration, that they 
subsequently made promises which 
they did not fulfil, and that they 
have at every conference, and during 
the whole of the negooiations of the 
last eight years, contrived to interpose 
every possible delay and obstruction 
in the way of progress towm’ds a 
satisfactory settlement. 

There is no difficulty whatever in 
abolishing the export boimt3\ It has 
long since been admitted on all sides 
that any “adjustment of drawback 
and duty,’ ’ w’bich would preclude an 
export bounty is impossible. The 
French Government has been urged, 
quite as strongly in their own country 
as in diplomatic correspondence and 
international conferences, to adopt the 
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■back to be allowed on beer exported 
from this country. The large margin 
allowed to French sugar refiners, of 
whom, as a matter of fact, there are 
very few, has arisen in part from the 
real or supposed uncertamty of the 
saccharometric s^’^stem, and the natui'al 
desire to give the refiner the benefit of 
the doul>t. A great change, however, 
has been worked in France dirring the 
last two years. The consequence of 
an important series of laboratory 
experiments has been the manu- 
facture of instruments and the know- 
ledge of methods which may be 
absolutely" depended upon. 

'^Tiether the French sugar refiners 
wull xnefer to stand by the test of care- 
fully conducted experiments or to re- 
fine in bond remains to he seen. There 
are objections to refining in bond, as 
to many methods of levying excise, 
that it opens a loophole to fraud. The 
French sugar refinery trade is, it has 
akeady been observed, in few" hands. 
The refiners are men of great wealth 
and influence, and it is, therefore, 
argued wuth some ax>pBarancB of reason 
that the Government oflicials appointed 
to super\use the pincess of refining in 
bond might he subjected to unfair 
temptation. It is this difliculty which 
has paralysed for a time the action of 
the French Government ; but there is 
no doubt that the matter at i.ssue be- 
tween England and France could be 
adjusted. 


only remedy — the abolition of draw- 
back. They have given the strongest 
assurances that they will do so — a law 
was actually passed with that object — 
and yet things remain as they were. 
‘‘The saccharimetric method” was 
exhaustively discussed at the Inter- 
national Conference held in Paris in 
1876, and most completely condemned. 


The abolition of drawback, with the 
consequent necessity for refining in 
bond, was fully debated in the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1874, and adopted 
by a large maj ority. One fact alone 
is sufficient to show that there is no 
difficult}" in such a system. There are 
in France five hundi’ed beetroot sugar 
factories, in which sugar is manufac- 
tm-ed in bond; this sugar, if exported, 
of course receives no di’awback, and, 
therefore, no bounty. No difficult}’' 
arises in the excise supervision of these 
factoiies, and the nianufactmers have 
given evidence on more than one occa- 
sion to the efik't that the system is no 
hindiunce, annoyance, or expense to 
them, but an actual benefit. It is only 
necessary to extend this system to the 
refineries to secure the, abolition of the 
bounty. This the French Government 
now distinctly refuse to do till export 
boimties are aholisiied in Holland, 
Germany, and Austria. France has 
had many years’ experience of the 
manufactme of sugar in bond, and the 
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TkiSj however, is not the whole of 
the sugar question, which, according 
to French opinion, could he settled 
best of all hy maMng it an intenia- 
tional question to he debated in a Con- 
gress at which Germany and Austro- 
Hungary certainly, and the United 
States also, if possible, should he 
represented. For the present, how- 
ever, England is mainly concerned 
with the French hoimty or drawback, 
as France is with the extension of her 
wine market. How the negociations 
for the renewal of the Treaty of Com- 
merce are to he opened remains to he 
seen. Whether the matter will he 
referred to a mixed commission to he 
fully debated, is not known at present. 
Nothing, in fact, is certain, except 
that in the present temper of commer- 
cial France there is no chance of the 
French Government taking the initia- 
tive, although the wish to arrive at 
a base of negociation is distinctly 
affiiined hy the presence of M. Leon 
Say as Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. 


fact is established beyond question 
that not an ounce of sugar escapes the 

duty. 

I have stated, as briefly as possible, 
the reasons why a different view must 
he taken on certain — ^perhaps on aU— 
the points touched upon in youi' inter- 
esting article, and I ventine to hope 
that you will, vith yom’ accustomed 
fairness and impartiality, give yom’ 
readers both sides of the question. 
Confirmation as to details we are fully 
prepared with. 

I may add, to show" the reality of 
our complaint at the present moment 
as for years past, the extraordinary 
fact that the Paris refiners are now 
giving 26s. per cwrt. for cargoes of raw" 
sugar arriving in the Channel, and 
selling their loaf sugar for present and 
forward delivery at 2Ss. 9d., free on 
hoard in. Paris, for shipment to this 
country. After charging freight on 
the raw sugar' to Paris and cost of 
refining, this leaves an apparent loss 
to the French refiner of between 4s. 
and 5s. per cwi. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
George ALmTiNEAi.-, 
Secretary Biitish Sugar Pefiners^ 
Committee. 

jgZ, Mincing JLcoie, Mag 13th. 


THE PEQPOSED NEW AHSTEIAN SIJGAE TAEIEF. 
By Mr. Nettie Lubbock. 


The duties on sugar beet in Austria are charged upon an assumed 
production of sugar from an assumed quantity of roots. In the 
case of factories where diffusion yessels are used, and almost the 
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wliole crop is made iu siicli factories^ tEe Government assumes that 
for every hectolitre of cubic contents, 1,800 kilos, of roots are worked 
in 24 hours. 

Having, on this assumption, which is considerably under the 
real work done, ascertained the weight of roots worked, duty is 
charged at the rate of 7 fl. 30 kr. per ton of roots. 

The drawbacks allowed hi the exportation of sugar are, for 
sugars from 92 to 99-i% polarization, 9 fl. 10 ki\ per kilos. : for sugars 
over 99tV polarization, 11 fl, 18 kr. per kilos ; below 92 polarization 
no drawback is allowed. 

It was found, however, that under this system the sugar duties 
ill Austria, instead of seciumg a revenue, could not be relied upon 
not to cause a loss to the Government ; and in fact in the year 
1875-6 the Government actually paid away in di’awbacks more 
than it received in duties by 1 3 5, 5 56 f[. 

A new law was passed, therefore, whereby, whilst the taxation 
and drawbacks remained as before, the fabric ants were made to 
guarantee to the Austrian Government a minimum revenue of 

6.000. 000 h. for the year 1878-9, which amount was to be increased 
by 500,000 fl. yearly, until 10,000,000 fl. was reached. 

It is now . proposed to modify this law, and the following 
alterations seem likely to be made. 

The duty to be raised from 7*30 fl. per ton of roots to 8 fl., and 
the drawbacks to be raised on sugars polarizing 92 to 99iV, from 
9*10 fl. to 9*40 fl. ; on sugars polarizing over 99i'V, from 11-18 fl. 
to 11 ’55 11.; thus mcreasing the duty and the drawback by 3*3 
per cent. 

The minimum receipts to the Treasury to be raised to 

10.000. 00011. for 1880-81, and to be raised by 400,000 11. each 
succeeding year, until 12,800,000 are reached. 

The mode of estimating the quantity of roots is somewhat com- 
plicated, it leaves open the door to considerable error, and it 
certainly does not seem calculated to enable the Government to 
ariive at a correct result. 

The following ealciilation is interesting, and shows what will be 
the result of the new system as compared with the old, taking the 
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figures of crop 1878-9 as a basis and assuming tiiat the amount 
of roots escaping the duty remains the same in both cases. 


Under the loresent law, crop 1878-9 : — 

ElorinsL 

30,926,000 qr.met. were charged duty, amounting 22,57 6, 190 
Zm deduction for stoppages, 8-J- per cent. . 1,926,190 

20,650,000 

Drawbacks paid 18,960,723 

^ 1,689,277 

Amount re canned to be paid by fahricants , ..... 4,310,723 

6,000,000 

Besult to the faineants : — 


Amount of duty received from consumers — 


Florins. 

‘•’^216,067 tons, at 110 fl. per ton 23,767,370 

Less amount to pay Gfovernment 6,000,000 


IS’ett amount of bounty received by faineants ... 17,767,370 


eq[ual to 43 fi. per ton on whole crop. 

93 ,, ,, export. 

Under proposed new law : — 

Florins. 

30,926,000 qr. met. of roots at 811 24,740,800 

Deduction for stoppages, at 8|- per cent. . . 2,060,400 


Drawback in 1878-9. . . . 18,960,723 
at 3-3 ]per cent. . . 632,241 


22,680,400 


19,592,964 


3,087,436 

Amount to be paid by faineants to Grovernment . . 6, 9 1 2, 564 

To make 10,000,000 


The crop in Austria-Hungary in 1878-9 was, according to Herr Licht, 
405,907 tons. The export amounted to 189,847 tons, lea'V’ing 216,067 for 
the borne consumption. 
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Result to the falncmts : — 

Florins. 

216,067 tons consumecl, at 110 ii 23,767,370 

Add 3*3 per cent 784,311 


24,551,681 

Zess amount to pay (jovernment ...... 10,000,000 


FTet amount of Bounty 14,551,681 


equal to 35 tl. per ton on crop. 

78 ,, ,, export. 

So that, imder the new law, the fabrieants will still receive a 
subsidy of upwards of £1,000,000 per annum. 

P.S. — Since the. above was written it appears that under the new law, it is 
now proposed to allow a drawback of 8-40 fi. per 100 kilos of sugars exported 
polarising under 92 per cent, and not less than 88 j)er cent. 

16: Zeadenhall Street, 

London. 

ON THE PROHUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF vSUGAE. 

By Nevixe Lube OCX. 

In the March number of the Sugar Cane, of the year 1875, I 
contributed a paper on the Production and Consumption of Sugar 
of the ’World, so far as we had information, for a period of years 
extending from lS53tol873. 

A pamphlet which has recently been brought out in Paris, 
by Mons. C. Bivort, gives me the means of supplementing the 
the investigation of the facts connected with the supply and 
consumption of the ^vorld to a recent date, and, I think, it will not 
he uninteresting to your readers to learn something of the sugar 
history of the world, as therein set forth. 

Caxe Sugae. 

Beginning, as in 1875, with the production of cane sugar, and 
taking the average crops of the five years ending 1879, we find 
the following coimtries producing over 100,600 tons : — 
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Average Crop, 

Average Crop, 

Average Crop, 


1853-57. 

1869-73. 

1875 

-80. 

Java. ..... 

103,257 . 

. , . 175,623 

. . . 214, 

932 

Cuba .... 

358,134 . 

. . . 701,431 

. . . 589, 

587 

Brazil .... 

105,200 . 

. . . 136,000 . 

... 131, 

891 

Mauritius. . 

103,499 . 

... 118,126 . 

... 117, 

199 

Manilla , . 

51,094 . 

81,816 . 

. . . 127, 

424 

Total, . 

721,184 

1,212,996 

1,181, 

CO 

CO 

O 

And the largest crop made was in : — 



Java 


232,624 tons in 1877 


Cuba 


796,179 ,, 

1873 


Brazil 


238,280 

1863 


Mauritius 

158,209 

1863 


Manilla 

135,691 

1879 



Tims confii*mirLg the view taken in 1875, that Brazil and Mauritius 
had arrived at their maximum cro]p, it 'vvoulcl now seem that the 
same may he said of Cuba ; while, on the other hand, Manilla and 
Java seem on the increase. 

It will be noticed that taking the average production of these 
five countries, which are the largest cane sugar exj)orting countries 
of the world, we find a dimhiution as compared with the period 
1869-73. 

Coming now to the other cane sugar producing countries whose 
crops exceed 50,000 tons. We find : — 

Average Crop, Average Crop, Average Crop, 


1853 - 07 . 1869 - 73 . 1875 - 80 . 

Porto Eico ...... 80,743 .... 95,532 .... 73,098 

Trinidad 25,372 .... 51,199 .... 50,320 

British Gruiana .. 38,104 .... 63,922 .... 90,266 

Louisiana 142,078 .... 61,863 .... 84,496 

286,297 272,516 298,180 

Peru about 30,000 .... 68,092 

The largest crop made was in : — 

Porto Eico .... 103,304 in 1871 

Trinidad .... 59,593 ,, 1873 

British Guiana 107,534 ,, 1876 


Louisiana (since American War),. 110,000 in 1879 
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fi'om wliicli we may conclude that Porto Rico is decreasing her 
production. Trinidad remaining stationary. Eritish Guiana, 
Louisiana, and Peru are still increasing. 

The increase in Louisiana was anticipated in 1875, and is likely 
to continue so long as the heavy protection which is awarded her 
in the United States lasts. 

There remain Jamaica, Earhados, Martiniq[ue, Gnadaloupe, 
Reunion, Egypt, and the lesser West India Islands. Their com- 
bined productions remain about the same as in the period 1869-73. 

Adding together the average crops of the 10 largest cane sngar 
exporting coimtries, as given above, we, have an average total 
production for the years 1875-79 of 1,547,305, against an average 
production for the years 1869-73 of 1,515,512; showing that the 
cane sugar production of the world has remained stationary. It 
has in fact been staggering under its competition with beet sngar, 
aided as that has been by state subsidies and export bounties. 


Eeet. ^ 

Average Crop, Average Crop, Average Crop, 

1853 - 7 . 1869 - 73 . 1875 - 80 . 

208,000 tons 983,075 tons 1,361,747 tons. 


Showing an increase of 385,000 tons in the six years, — which is 
sui’ely a marked contrast to the cane sugar productions. 

The relative positions of the two great sngar industries can only 
be ascribed to the effect of the system of export bounties, which 
has been carried on in Europe to so large an extent, in fact, that 
some of the bounty receiving industries appear to be on the verge 
of succumbing under the competition of their more highly bounty- 
fed rivals. 

We find, for instance, a marked difference between the figures 
of the Erench, Dutch, and Eelgian industries, on the one hand, as 
compared with Austiia on the other ; the bounty in the former 
countries being less than that in Austria, The following figures 
show this : — 

Average Crop, Average Crop, 

1873 - 76 . 1877 - 80 . 

Tons. Tons. 

France ........ 429,556 335,325 

Belgium 73,841 59,657 

Holland 24,185 22,591 

527,582 418,173 

* Figiu’es taken from Herr Licht’s droiilar. 
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Thus showing for tEese countries aa actual falling oh. Austria 
on the other hand, shows : — 

Average Crop, Average Crop, 

1873 - 6 . 1877 - 80 . 

188,175 tons. 342,218 tons. 

Germany also shows a very large increase, her average crops 
having’ been — 

1873 - 6 . 1877 - 80 . 

286,906 tons. 388,130 tons. 

Consumption?-. 


The consumption of Europe and United States according to 
Herr Licht has been as follows : — 


1868 

Tons. 

1 , 544,000 

1874. . 

Tons. 

...2,161,539 

1869 

.1,630,000 

1875. . 

. . .2,247,060 

1870 

, 1 , 790,000 

1876. . 

. . .2,222,946 

1871 

.1,872,000 

1877 . . 

. . . 2 , 187,546 • 

1872 

.1,850,000 

1878 . . 

. . .2,429,191 

1873 

,2,049,000 

7879 . . 

. . .2,362,361 

Increase 84,166 tons per annum 

In crease 50,000 tons p er annum 

It will thus be 

seen that the large increase 

of the consumption 

which has taken place in Europe and United States has practically 


been entirely supplied of late years by beet sugar, and it seems 
impossible to doubt that this rapid increase of beet sugar produc- 
tion, while cane sugar production has remained stationaiy, is the 
result of and has been caused by export boimties. 

It remains for England to restore free trade in sugar, which has 
so long been denied on British markets; and we cannot believe 
that for the sake of a temporary artificial cheapening of one 
commodity, she will admit the infraction of principles, on Avliich 
depend the security and vitality of all her industries, and the 
permanent interests of her consumers. 

IB, Leadenhdll Street, 

London. 
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THE LOHDOH TIMES END THE SUGAR BOUHTY 

aUESTIOH. 


SpECiiLi. Repoet. 

On Friday evening, tlie 14tli of Hay, an extraordinary meeting 
of repi'esentatives of all tlie branches of labour connected with the 
home and colonial sugar industries was held in the Eseciitiye Com- 
mittee Rooms, Commercial Road. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
JoHX Moxteith, Chaii’man of the Philanthropic Coopers’ Associa- 
tion. The President, in opening the proceedings, said that the crisis 
wntli regard to the sugar bounty question would now soon arrive. 
He meant whether there was to be a countervailing duty levied on 
foreign bounty-fed sugars or not. (Hear.) His own opinion was, 
Judging from all the surrounding circumstances of the case, that 
Parliament could not and would not allow a great national indus- 
try, such as the sugar trade was, to become entirely extinct in this 
country, and that from a mistaken notion of the application of the 
principles of Hee trade, as many of the members of the present Go- , 
vemment, and Parliament generally, were in favour of the obj ects the 
sugar operatives were trying to gain. There were, however, a few 
narrow-minded obstructives who had expressed themselves against 
the adoption of a countervailing duty ; those who were so opposed 
were in the minority, and were happily getting , fewer every day. 
Looking then at the present aspect of the case hmv they might, 
they could not but feel hopeful of a speedy and satisfactory ending 
to the agitation. He then drew a melancholy picture of the con- 
dition of the West Indian sugar, plantations, owing to the falling 
off of the sugar trade caused by foreign bounties. From Demerara 
to Berbiee the laud was now overgrown with bush where only a 
few years ago luxmiant sugai’ x>lantations ffomishecl, and gave 
work to thousands of people. 

Mr. St. Ledg-eu Gillmax moved the following resolution : — 

That in the opinion of this meeting of representative workmen, the best 
and most hearty tlianks of the ^Yorking classes, and especially of the East of 
London, are due and are hereby respectfully tendered to the Lord Mayor of 
London for the kind synipatliy and support he has given to the national agi- 
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tation for the aholition of the foreign sugar bounty system. Further, this 
meeting thanks him for granting the use of the Mansion House for a public 
meeting on the all important question of the bounties, over which his 
lordship has promised to preside. 

It was to be hoped that the meeting would result in forwarding 
tliB object for which it was held. 

Ml’. Phipps, lepreseiitatiTe of the workmen of St. Catherine’s 
Docks, seconded the resolution, which, hamng been supported 
by Mr. Baehatt, of the London Docks, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. M. Helly, assistant general secretaiy to the ISTational 
Committee, moved the following resolution ; — 

That this meeting, composed of the representatives of the allied branches 
of labour dependent for employment on the maintenance of the home and 
colonial sugar industries, dejolores the economic ignorance displayed by such 
an organ of public opinion as the Tmes in dealing with the foreign export 
bounty question, and challenges that paper to prove that a duty counter- 
vailing foreign export bounties would have any other operation on market 
prices, or any other effect on the interests of the British consumers, than the 
cessation of bounties, and conseiiuent restoration of free trade would have, if 
effected by the negotiations so persistently, but fx’uitlessly, prosecuted by 
both Liberal and Conservative Administrations for many years past. 

He said the Times newspaper apparently wished to mislead the 
public and put a wet blanket on the efforts which the working 
.classes of this kingdom were now making to obtain a fair price in 
their own markets for their labour. The leading organ of public 
opiniou endeavoured to make out that what the sugar operatives 
required was to put the sugar question on a different basis to 
that which it held at the present moment, and that by so doing 
the people of this country would have to pay more for sugar than 
they were doing at present. 

Ill the Money Article of the Tmes of Wednesday, the 12th, the 
following editorial notice and letter appeared, which he would read 
to the meeting. The city editor of the Tmes remarks: — 

The folloAring letter reiterates the well-’vvom argument. s by which the loaf- 
sugar refiners of this country seek to re-establish protection in their own 
interests, but does not quite cover the ground indicated by our query. MTiat 
we wished to get at was wkether this country does or does not continue to do 
an extensive and profi.table sugar-refining business, in spite of the bounties 
that may have so much aided the loaf-sugar makers on the continent. The 
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impression given by our ti'acle returns is decidedly in favour of tlie view that 
the refining business of this country must have increased of late years, on the 
whole, propoi'tionately to the increase in consumption, although the descrip- 
tions of sugar produced may have altered. . It is, at any rate,’ unreasonable 
to suppose that the taxpayers of France and Holland will go on submitting, 
to an indefinite extent, to be mulcted for the benefit of a small class, and sugar 
refiners here, whatever their difficulties, have no right to expect that Parlia- 
ment will step in to prevent either the foreign taxpayer from feeling the weight 
of these bounties, or the English consumer from gaining by them what he 
can. A ‘A’etaliatory’’ com'se, once entered upon, would open the way to 
many mischiefs, for the argiiments that would justify the imposition of 
duties in this case are just as effective for those who would wish to 
“ retaliate” on G-ermany, the United States, or Spain for them obnoxious 
import tariffs. The long and short of the matter, therefore, is that if the 
English loaf-sugar maker cannot make his trade pay lie must find another. 
It is fail' enough to agitate against foreign bounties, but it is neither fair nor 
wise to agitate for a deptarture from free trade principles at home, and we 
trust the new House of Commons will give no encouragement to any such 
doctrines : — 

“May 11. 

“Sir, — ^Yonr q^uery has been answered several times in the public press. 
The consumption of moist or soft refined sugar, white and yellow, has 
increased in proportion with the largely increased consumption of sugar in 
this country. As foreign countries give an export boimty only on diy or 
hard refined sugar, that is the class of refined sugar which has been directly 
supiilanted by foreign bounty-fed products. But the makers of moist sugars 
are affected indirectly h 5 r the sale of any kind of refined sugar below cost 
price, and they know not when their turn may come to meet with a direct 
subsidized competition. It is solely owing to the agitation of the question 
that this has hitheido been avoided. The fact that the condition of the 
whole refining trade has been fluctuatiug, uncertain, and unsatisfactory for 
some years, in spite of the very large and continnons increase in the demand 
for refibaed sugar, shows that it is not working imder natmul conditions. 
Moreover, if there were no foreign export bounties, British capital and labour 
wnuld not only recover the manufacture of loaf sugar for oim home consiuiip- 
tion, but would obtain a veiy important export trade, France, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria export 350,000 tons of loaf sugar per annimi, vEile we 
export none. The question is simply whether the existence of a useful and 
legitimate British industry should be subject to the caprice of foreign Govern- 
ments, and whether Biitish producers have not as much right as foreign 
producers to claim, on the principles of oim commercial policy, equality of 
CO mp etition on British markets . 
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“The larger question of the injury to our natural sources of supply for 
raw sugar, arising from the now ver^^ serious export hoonties on raw beet- 
root sugar, is clearly illustrated by your correspondent’s letter in the Times 
of to-day. The sale of raw sugar below cost price must eyentually destroy 
production in the West Indies and elsewhere, and leave us dependent on 
bounty-fed supplies. 

“ For these reasons the circular-letter from -which you give extracts to-day 
points out that the system of export bounties is ‘ subversive of free trade and 
equally capable of destroying any other British industry, while threatening 
the security of ah;’ and that, therefore, ‘a protest against export bounties 
involves the assertion of a principle of ratal importance to all engaged in oiir 
national productions, industry, and commerce.’ — I am, &c., 

“James Buxcan, 

“ Chamnan British Sugar Refiners’ Committee.” 

The Thunderer,” in its ignorance, declared that the anti-sugar 
bounty agitators required protection for their industry. That 
statement on the part of the Times was entirely without foundation 
in fact. (Hear, hear.) Protection was not required. What was 
wanted, however, was, that the principle of free trade should be 
aEowed to reign supreme on British markets, and preservation 
secured from the concealed subsidies of foreign states. If protection 
or reciprocity were, in the ordinary sense, aimed at, he (the 
speaker) and those who acted with him would require the 
Government to put a tariff on sugars coming from the Continent, 
equal to that which the foreigners levied on similar English goods 
of the same description when entering their ports. It was 
quite clear that the Tmies had endeavoured to mislead public 
opinion on the question, and that in the most disingenuous manner. 
It also stated that if the sugar operatives of England could not com- 
pete with the foreigners as sugar refiners, they must give up their 
trade and seek another, or emigrate. (Shame.) Such a suggestion 
as that appeared very fair in theory, hnt how would it act in 
practice, or if it were carried out to its logical conclusion? (Hear, 
hear.) If continental Powers were allowed to destroy what Mr. 
Gladstone had truly called a ‘Mawful Biitish iudustry,” they 
would not rest there. Their next move would he to clestroy or 
paralyze the woollen industry of Yorkshire aud the cotton manu- 
facture of Lancashire. Such, then, being the case, their machi- 
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uations should he at once stopped. It Tvould be much easier to 
prevent their plan succeeding with regard to the sugar industry 
than it would be with the others, and the sooner the Grovernment 
laid hold of that fact the better. (Cheers.) If the question were 
left to the decision of the workmen of this country — not alone 
sugar operatives, but every working man — there would not be a 
hand held up against putting on a countervailing duty, or in favour 
of such arguments as had been put forward in the Times, (Hear.) 
To say the least of the statement in the Twies, to the effect 
that if the sugar-refiners could not compete against subsidized 
sugar-manufacturers abroad, they must emigrate or find some other 
employment, it was cruel in the extreme. That was as much as to 
say that Englishmen must retire from them own markets, leave 
their homes and theii country, and that, not to benefit the great 
mass of the population but foreign producers. (Cries of ‘SShame,’^ 
and loud cheers.) 

He would just read another letter from Mr. Dimcan to the Times, 
which had been published : — 

“ May 12. 

“ Sir, — I am sure you vdll peraiit me to reply to objections of so serious a 
character as those you* advance to-day. We are surprised to find them 
revived after the long discussion of this question, diuing which we have 
been told, on what we have every reason to believe to be good authority, 
that a duty to countervail a bounty is ‘ not only perfectly consistent with 
free trade, but positively conceived in the interest of free trade ;^*'that it 
‘does not involve am^ return to protection that 4f a foreign country 
choses to disturb one of our home trades by giving a bounty, we are quite 
at libei’ty to redi'ess the balance, so far as we are concerned, by a counter- 
vailing duty, in order to preserve the trade as much as possible in its natural 
course.’ f We ask only for equal competition on our oto markets for all the 
world. For 18 years, Liberal and Conservative Governments have endea- 
voured to enforce this principle by obtaining the abolition of the bounties by 
ti'eaty, which would have the further effect of preventing the consumer from 
* gaining by them what he can.’ A countervailing duty would enforce the 
same principle, but %vould secure to this country the benefit of the bounty as 
revenue so long as it continued to be given. It would be a tax on bounties, 
not on sugar, since the price of sugar would be adjusted exactly as if there 
were no bounty and no duty. Practically the bounty, being of no further 

* Spectator. t Saturday Review. J Statist, 
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avail, would disappear, and the duty with it. The end which our negotiations 
have failed in obtaining would at once be secured, There is no ‘ retaliation’ 
in such a poHcj?- as this; it is merely, in the one case, intercepting the 
bounty, reino\dng it from the market, and secuiing it for the revenue, or, in 
the other, ehectually securing what our negotiations have endeavomed but 
failed to obtain. 

“ This i3ropo sal would in no way justify the demands of those who wish 
‘ to retaliate on German}^, the United States, or Spain for them obnoxious 
import tariffs.’ We propose solely to carry out the commercial i:)olicy of 
this countiy by restoring equal competition on British markets. They desire 
to reverse that policy by creating unequal competition on British Markets , 
ill the hope of thereby obtaining a nearer approach to equality of competition 
on foreign markets. 

•^ ‘Yoii suggest that we should find another trade — that is, that each 
manufacturer should abandon the £50,000 or £100,000 which he has sunk in 
buildings and plant, and which he regarded as safely invested in what IMr. 
Gladstone calls Ga lavffnl branch of British trade.’ The workmen he 
employs are to invade other fields of labour and endeavom’ to learn other 
trades. Our colonial sugar planters are to allow their estates to relapse into 
wilderness and their labom-ers into barbarism. 

“lam, &c., 

“ James Dun CA2^, 

“ Chairman of British Sugar Refiners’ Committee.” 

Ill the soi-dismt leading organ of public o]pinion, on the same day, 
the following remarks of the City editor appeared, in answer to the 
able letter from the Chairman of the British >Sxigar Refiners’ Com- 
mittee, clearly indicating that the Times had discarded fact and 
argument for misrepresentation. Such circumstance clearly shew- 
ing that the writers in that joiumal were bolstering up) a bad cause 
and a iiniYersally admitted wrong to home labour, and an outrage 
on the p)rincij)le of free trade. The editor remarks : — 

The foUovdiig fiirthex letter on the sugar bounty question does not cany 
us any fxirtlier than many like it that we have published in times past, and 
we do not see much good in either reriving or continuing the tlrreadbare 
controversy. Those who believe that a “ countervailing” duty is not in its 
nature iprotective, and who consider that such a duty may be leried on the 
products of particular countries and not on others, are not likely to be con- 
vinced of their fallacies hy any arguments, else it might be pointed out that 
the word bounty,” so often used, is itself misleading. Ro one has ever 
yet been able to say what the gain is which the French or Dutch refiners 
enjoy from drawbacks on their exports, nor has it been proved that their 

, 22 . 
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supremacy OYer us in the manufacture of certain lands of refined sugar is not 
to a great extent due to greater cheapness of I'a-w material as well as to 
imxDTOved modes of production. Much e^udence has "been taken and laboured 
imiuiries have been held ; hut, so far as we are aware, the English public is 
as little enlightened on these, points now as it was when this agitation began. 
And we are inclined to think that the disasti'ous effects of the so-called 
bounties have been exaggerated, hut, whether that he so or not, we cannot 
wholesomely destroy those effects by imposing special duties here. Such a . 
step would retard, instead of promoting, the adoption of free trade bj- om.' 
continental rivals, and would in all jn'chability lead to a war of ‘'bounties” 
against ‘‘countervailing” duties, ruinous to all concerned, We trust, there- 
fore, that sugar refiners will si:)end their energies in discovering other and 
more legitimate ways of defeating their rivals. 

It was a great pity that a paper like the one from which he had 
just read should sliow its ignorance of so great a q^uestion, as that 
of the sugar bounty question, by saying that it was clebateable 
whether bounties existed in France or not. In saying so mnch 
the Times had departed fi'om the strict lines of truth, and by so 
doing had acted unfairly not only to the sugar Dp)eratiTBS but to 
the British ^niblic generally. (Cheers.) The House of Commons 
knew, however, that bounties did exist, or else its lu embers would 
not have granted a committee to enquire into the manner in which 
they operated ux^on English trade. To show beyond dispute the 
ignorance displayed by the Times ^ that bounties did exist in 
France, Austria, and other continental nations, with the p^'i’- 
mission of the meeting he would read the evidence of one of the 
most eminent French witnesses who had been examined before the 
British Select Parliamentary Committee on the Bounty Question. 
M- FoTrouET, the witness alluded to, had been President of the 
French Budget Commission, was a leading member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and had been dei3uted by a joint committee of the 
Baw Sugar Manufacturers of France and the refiners of that country 
to give evidence before the Committee of the House of Oommoiis, 
M. FoirauET states that the result of a conference between the 
Eaw Sugar Man iifacturers’ Committee and the Eefiners’ Committee 
was an agreement, which witness was empowered now to pi'oduce, by 
which the refiners assented to refining in bond, promdecl there was 
a clause in a Convention for a surtax on bounty-fed sugar. This 
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agreement was signed by representatiyes of tlie leading Paris 
refineries, including that of M. C. Say. Tbe time bad been too 
short for the refiners at the ports to he consulted, but it is one 
which would be agreed to by all the refiners in France. There 
are 34 refineries in France, eight of the largest being in Paris, 
Say’s alone producing 80,000 tons a year. H. Leon Say, esti- 
mates the bounty on the excess yield at 3,864,225 francs ; but if 
there be added the amount obtained by using Manches and 

getting the drawback upon it as refined sugar,* the bounty is raised 
to 6,438,068 fi'aiics, and to this must be added the adrantage 
obtaiued through the error in the co-efficients, which is estimated 
at 2,500,000 francs, making a total hoiinty of about 9,000,000 
francs. It was officially estimated in France at 10,000,000 francs 
in 1876. Cane sugars eamaot com|)ete with hoimty-fed beet 
sugars, and the disappearance of cane sugar (in French colonies and 
elsewhere) will damage the consumer, because he will have to rely 
upon an artificially -fed industry. Witness corroborated previous 
witness as to refining in bond and a Convention with a surtax 
clause, the amount of the surtax to be decided by an international 
commission. Such a clause would never have to be enforced, 
because all the Powei's would come into the Convention. If there 
is no Convention it is quite necessary that the French Government 
should give to the French manufacturers the same bounties as 
other governments give, or it would he quite impossible to continue 
the mamifacture. 

In spite of that, however, the Times says that there are no 
bounties in France. (Laughter.) 

It should be clearly understood that what the raw sugar manii- 
factmers required in France, was to he put on the same footing as 
those of Austria — namely, to have an export bounty given to them on 
raw and moist sugar. It took three pounds sterling a ton to destroy 
the loaf sugar indxistry of Britain, hut it would only take, he 
could assure, them, ten shillings a ton hoimty to annihilate that of 
the moist. (Hear.) As had been stated, the bounty enjoyed by 
the loaf sugar makers in France amounted to ten millions of francs— 
a nice saecliarine plum, and one which made the mouths of the raw 
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sugar men water— •(langliter) — and that to sncli an extent that 
they intended to agitate their claims for honnties until the Erench 
Goyermnent acceded to their request. If such were the case, why 
the whole sugar trade of Great Britain and her colonies would be 
destroyed. (Hear, hear.) Two years ago the Times had had the 
effrontory to state that the sugar bounty agitation was ‘^an 
agitation of the "Whitechapel sugar bakers.” That statement 
was, howeyer, on a par with all the others the same journal had 
made upon the question — simply not true in spirit or letter. (Hear, 
hear.) There were more interests concerned than those of "White- 
chapel sugar bakers. It was a national question, and as such 
should be treated in a large and not in a carping spirit. (Hear, 
hear.) If foreign bounties still eontinned to exist, without a 
counteryailing duty being adopted by this country, the people— 
the consumers — must be the sufferers in the end, as they would 
have to pay much more for their sugar — and that for two reasons— 
than they did at present. The first reason was, the foreigners 
would haye the markets all to themselyes and could then charge 
what they had a mind to, because there would be no competition ; 
and the second was, that the industry would be transferred from a 
natural to an artificial zone — a change which would render the 
crop precarious, and consequently dear. (Cheers.) Such, in fact, 
happened, to a limited extent, a short time since, owing to a 
partial failure of the beet. The British workman and producer 
were willing to compete with the whole world if placed -upon 
equal teiins, but they certainly did not get anything like fair play 
when they were so heayily handicapped as they were by foreign 
boimties. (Hear, hear.) It was all yery well to talk about British 
workmen emigrating if they could not compete with foreigners, 
hut to look at such a suggestion, eyen with a coolness equal to the 
spirit in which it was suggested, he should like to know what 
fund or institution existed to proyide for such a puipose. (Hear, 
hear.) There was a new school composed of fledgling political 
economists springing up— but it was to be hoped they would neyer 
get beyond the pen-feather stage of being- — who race away with 
the idea that the best policy to pursue was to buy eyery thing in 
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tlie clieapest market. Carpe diem was tlieir maxim witk a ven- 
geance. They thought only of to-day — the morrow would sure 
to take carB of itself. (Cheers.) They cared no more for the future 
than did the gentleman who said, when asked to do a certain act 
which would benefit those who came after him, '‘Why should I; 
what has posterity done forme?’’ (Cheers and laughter.) Happily, 
however, those apres 7noi le deluge description of politico-economists 
were scarce, and foimd hut little favour with the true disciples of 
Adam Smith, Eicardo, or John Stuart Mill — (cheers) — and much 
less with the great and enlightened masses who constitute the 
strength and greatness of this kingdom. 

In conclusion the speaker said that if ever an agitation deserved 
success it was that which had been caused by the sugar operatives 
of Eritain against the bounties of foreign countries. It had justice 
and right on its side, and being backed by Enghsh perseverance 
and indomitable energy must in the end be crowned with the glory 
of triumph. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was ably seconded by Mr. E. Strahan, president 
of the Hand in Hand Society, and supported by Messrs. George 
Jones, W. Jack (delegate East and West India Docks), and others, 
and was adopted amidst much enthusiasm. Ainangements having 
been made to send a deputation from the executive to attend the 
national Scottish Conference, to be held next month, on the 
bounty question, the proceedings terminated. 


on THE DETECTIOn OE STAECH STJGAE MECHAn- 
ICALLT MIXED WITH EEEinED CAHE SUGAE. / 

By Me. P. Casamajoe. 

(A Paper read before the American Chemical Society, March 4tli, 1880.) 

About a year ago we were often entertained by the daily press 
with accounts of the adulterations practised by sugar refiners, and, 
among these adulterations, the one most generally used, as we 
were then told, was the mixing of refined sugar with starch 
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glucose. I must confess that I neyei' belieTod in suck a practice ; 
for; althougk I had tried to procure specimens of such sugars, I 
was not able to find any, and one or two specimens which were 
given to me, as of sugar so adulterated, turned out to be pure, as 
far as the |)resence of starch sugar was concerned. The idea that 
these sugars were so adulterated very likely originated in the 
imperfection of the processes used to detect the presence of starch 
sugar. 

This week, however, I have had the good fortune to come in 
possession of a sample of refined sugar largely adulterated with 
starch glucose. This sample was sent to Messrs. Havemeyer and 
Elder, from St. Louis, and a Bli|) of paper in the box gave the 
information that the barrel from wliicli this sugar was taken was 
marked ‘‘Powdered Sugar. Manhattan Sugar Refinery, Kew 
York ” ; a refineiy of the existence of which I have not heen able 
to find any proof. 

The incredulity which I previously maintained on the existence 
of adulteration by starch sugar was based on the followiag con- 
siderations : — 

Gentlemen, — You all probably know that if yon have a sugar 
solution, you can only obtain from it, by the ordinary processes of 
a refinery, a quantity of erystalKzed sugar representing very nearly 
the difierence between the cane sugar present and the soluble 
impurities. If you hare, for instance, a sugar solution whose 
co-efficient of piuity is 90 per cent, the soluble impurities will 
represent 10 qmi’ cent, of the total of the substances in solution, 
and you can obtain, at the utmost, only 90 — 1 0 = 80 parts of sugar 
from 100 parts of substances dissolved. Processes have been pub- 
lished whereby a greater yield may be obtained, but such processes 
require the use of alcohol or of large quantities of salts of magnesia, 
and they have never been used on any extended scale. As starch 
sugar in solution does not act otherwise than any other impurity in 
solution, the addition of it, in a dissolved state, to a sugar solution 
could not have any other effect than to diminish the yield of sugar 
and increase that of molasses. 

The only manner in which Btarch glucose can be mixed with 
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refilled cane sugar, so as to give a profit instead of a loss to tlie 
person efiecting tliis mixture, is to mix the two suh stances in a 
solid state. Now, the starch sugar must either be added in large 
quantities, — and then it seemed to me that it could be easily 
detected by the eye or by the taste ; or it must be added in very 
small quantities, and then the difierence between the price of sugar 
and that of starch glncose would not leave a profit proportional to 
the trouble. My experience with sugar refiners does not lead me 
believe that the refiner exists who would adulterate his products 
by adding to them only one to two per cent, of starch glucose. 
Such a thing would not pay. 

The object of this communication is to give a few easy processes 
for the detection of starch glucose in commercial sugar. 

By the use of the optical saccharometer, the presence of starch 
sugar may be easily detected, when in quantities as large as in the 
sample in question. It is a dextro-gpnte substance, and no other 
dexti'o-gyrate substance could be used to adulterate sugar with 
efficiency in such large quantities. 

The direct test by the optical saccharometer gives 97 per cent. 
After inversion, the reading of the saccharometer is 9-8 per cent, 
to the left at 21° C. If we add these numbers we find, hy Clerget’s 
table, that they correspond to 80 per cent, of cane sugar. As the 
sugar is diy, the balance, 20 per cent., nearly represents the 
quantity of starch sugar, as from the a];)pearance of the sugar there 
must be very little inverted sugar present. 

I need not now consider the subject of inversion as a means of 
ascertaining the actual quantity of cane sugar present in a sample 
of commercial sugar, as I have already had occasion, in a paper 
read before this Society at our regular meeting of February last 
year, to discuss this subject at great length."^' I may, however, 
say that if this sugar had been what we call in the sugar business 
a straight sugar ^ 97 per cent, of sugar, after inversion, would have 
given at 21° 0— 32*5°, instead of — 9*8°, I call your attention to 

See Jourml of the AMerimn Chemical Soeiety^\Q\. i., p. 26 ; Chemical 
Vol. xxxix., pp. 212 — 234 ; Sugar Cane, Yol xi., p. 29S ; Mmiiteur 
Seientifique, Jiiin, 1879, \ Stammers Z^itscJirift, 1879, p, 683. 
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tMs to bIiow of wliat precious help the process of Glerget is in 
cases of this kind. It is a sad truth that yery many persous, 
whose occupatiou is the analysis of sugars, are either entirely 
ignorant of the process of Glerget, or do not know enough about it 
to use it when they need it. 

This sugar, tested by the alkaline copper solution, gives l7 per 
cent, of reducing substances calculated as glucose, which shows 
that the starch sugar mixed with refined sugar contained -H-*— 85 
per cent, of these reducing substances. 

The process which I had the honour of describing before this 
Society at our June meeting gives unsatisfactory results with 
sugar adulterated hy starch glucose. This is due to the imperfect 
solubility of starch glucose in methylic alcohol. After grinding 
the sugar under examination with the standard solution for three 
minutes, the process gave 85 per cent, of pure sugar — a discrepancy 
from the result hy the saccharometer (80 per cent.) which never 
takes place with straight sugars. 

besides these processes, which can only be applied by persons 
provided with scientific appliances, the presence of starch glucose, 
when used in such large quantities, may be readily detected by very 
simple processes, which may be applied by anybody who wishes to 
use such means as are always at hand. 

One process for the detection of starch glucose consists in adding 
to the suspected sugar somewhat less than its own weight of cold 
water and stii-ring for a few seconds. If starch sugar is present, 
it will be seen floating in the solution* as white specks, which 
resemble crushed wheat. This appearance is due to the comparative 
insolubility of starch glucose in cold water, which allows it to 
remain undissolved quite a long time, and also to the fact that as 
the cane sugar present is crystalline, and its refrangibility is not 
very difierent from that of a sugar solution ; the portion of it 
which remains unclissolved is not so distinctly seen as the specks 


^See Journal of the Anm'kcm Chemical Society^ Yol. 1., p. 205; also 
Chemical Ueivs^ Yol. xl., pp. 74, 97, 107, 131; Sugar Ccme^ Yol. xi., pp. 531, 
588, 693 ; Zeitschrift des Vermis, Oct., 1879, p. 957 ; Am. de Ch, et de JPhys, 
5tli Series, Yol. 18, p, 559. 
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of starciL sugar. Tliese species are best seeu by using a beaker 
glass, and putting only enough sugar and enough -water that -we 
may be able to see light through the flat bottom of the glass. 
If a flat-bottomed glass is not at hand, the observation may b« 
made on a pane of glass. 

This process for the detection of mixtures of starch glucose with 
cane sugar is so simple and satisfactory that I might well be 
excused from giving another, hut the one I am about to give is 
useful for the detection of other foreign substances in the products 
of refineries. This process is based on this, that the taste of sugar 
has a tendency to dull oux perceptions of the taste of other sub- 
stances mixed with sugar. So as to neutralize this effect of sugar, 
we may, before tasting a suspected sample, put a pinch of pure 
sugar in the mouth. If after this sugar is dissolved, but while we 
still perceive its sweet taste, we put on the tongue a pinch of 
sugar containing starch glucose, we distinctly perceive the bitterish 
taste of the glucose. 

This process is very useful for detecting other foreign matters 
besides starch sugars. The presence of chloride of fin in molasses 
or sugars, even when used in veiy small quantities, can be easily 
detected by its unpleasant bitter taste if, before tasting the 
suspected products, we fill the mouth with the pure sweet taste of 
refined cane sugar. 


GOLOjJ^EL STEWAETbS LEGACY— FAULTY HUM. 


To THE EdITOE of THE '‘EolWL G-iZETTE.” 

Sir, 

Before giving your planter reader the promised tip to show them 
how to get rid of faulty rum, I must ask you to reproduce an 
article written in that well known periodical the 8uyar Cane, 
from the pen of Mr. John Y". McLellan, of Cullochfaulds Chemical 
■Works, Glasgow, dated 12th ^November, 1879, under the title 
A Complete Clarification of Cane Juice A 

* The lettei' here refered to appeared in the December number of ‘ ‘ The 
Sugar Cami^ 1879. 
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Is o\Y Sir, I have read a great deal about the clarification of cana 
juice, and bave studied it is as a practical sugar maker, and I can 
safely say, tliat I bave never come across siicb sound advice as 
^bat is contained in tlie above short article. I bad arrived at tbe 
same conclusion as Mr. McLellan several ^n^ars ago, and went so 
far as to cover tbe peculiar system of apidication by patent so as to 
prevent some cbaiiatan from coming down and levying hlaok mail 
upon me, (a full description of tbe patent appeared ia tbe B, Ga%eUe 
a short time ago). 

It will at once be seen that by abandoning tbe troublesome 
appbeation of sulphurous fumes at tbe mill end, we at once get 
away from tbe corrosive action of the sulphurous acid, which baa 
worked such havoc upon our valves, valve boxes, pump barrels, 
seats, pump rods, and tbe damage to juice beaters which has been 
very great, also simpbfying tbe mode of application, which, while 
tbe cusb cusb and other impurities came in for gasing, it was 
difficult to keep tbe strainers clean, especially where the more 
simple snlj)bnrons box is in operation, and not tbe churn, latter 
could mix any thing, and has the advantage of saving the galvani- 
sed roof of buildings from being eaten out by tbe superabundant 
fumes which escape all over the works. 

It ^vill be readily seen that in thus finislring with either bi- 
siilphate of lime or sulphurous gas, yon entirely get rid of the 
numnf actor y of sulphite of lime salts, nothing but the i)ure scum is 
sent to the distillery, and hence no bad ingredients to foul the 
spirits. Again it will be seen that by getting lid of charging all 
the impurities with sulphurous acid, less than half the quantity 
vrill be required 5 and I have verified that part of Mr. McLellan’ a 
statement that At this stage it will be observed that the liquor 
on the waU is slightly acid to test paper, but as it begins to boil, 
this acid becomes volatilized, &c.” It is so, and while I coincide 
with Mr. McLellan in his value of vitriol applied in the pan before 
striking out, I can assure my brother planters, that by adhering to 
Mr. McLellan’ s advice, they can produce lovely yellow sugar with 
one-tenth the quantity of snljihuric acid now used, and above all. 
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tliey will onec and for ever get rid of that wliicii gave rise to all 
oiir Hum trouUes, 

Many will join me in expressing how much all practical planters 
and sngar makers are indebted to Mr. McLellan for his soimcl 
practical yiews upon the use of lime. Compare the last clause of 
his article with the vapid nonsense which we have tlmist down our 
throats by mere visionaries ; there is an immistakable sound ring 
about it which chimes in with our every day experiences. 

I trust the next time Mr. McLellan pays a visit to the colonies’^ 
he may hnd himself in this place, where I can assure him of a 
hearty welcome. 

I have now disposed of Steioari^s legacy even when making 
yellow sugar, and 

I remain, 

Your obt. servant, 

WlLLUUI Eussell. 

Zeonom, Sl6t 3far(’h, ISSO. 


EEET STJGAE IN NEM^ ENGLAND. 


From the American CuUimtor, 


The friends of progressive agriculture will be pleased to learn 
that the beet- sugar industry in New England, so receiitly a matter 
of theory, pronounced by some conservative authorities as visionary 
and imimacticahle, has been reduced to a j)luin, matter-of-fact 
business operation: That sugar beets can be successfully raised in 
this section, and that beet sugar can be profitably manufactured 
in our own midst, are no longer matters of doubt even in the minds 
of the most sceptical, however simple the proposition may have 
appeared to the friends of the enterpiise. The fact that within 
the past ninety days nine hundred tons of sugar and m9lasses have 
been produced by a single company in our neighbouring city of 
Portland, from beets raised in New England, is of itseH worthy of 
mention, marking, as it does, the da^^vu of a grand and remunera- 
tive hidnstry. 

The importance of this fact is, however, increased when we cGn- 
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skier that the whole of this sugar aucl molasses^ which found ready 
sale in Boston and New York for llO^OOO dols., has been produced 
upon 1100 acres of land, or less than two square miles of territory; 
in other words, each acre of sugar beets in the State of Maine has 
produced 1633 pounds of sugar and molasses; or, to be more 
explicit, each acre has yielded 1200 pounds of sugar and 433 pounds 
of molasses, which exceeds the average product per acre from sugar 
cane in Louisiana. 

This statement, though highly encouraging, fails to do justice to 
the facts, since the average crop of beets has fallen very far short 
of what may and ought to be raised. It was, in every sense, an 
experimental crop. In nine cases out of ten the farmers had never 
before raised sugar beets, and of course did not obtain the results 
which may be expected hereafter. This is shown by the higher 
average obtained in those localities in which farming has been 
brought to greater comparative perfection. Eor instance, Lan- 
caster, Mass., has averaged eighteen tons to the acre, and Newbnry- 
X>ort, with her experienced onion-growers, has averaged twenty- 
fonr tons to the acre. Taking the product of these two towns as a 
standard, we have twenty tons per acre, which would give us two 
tons of sugar and molasses actually obtained this year from each 
acre planted in these two localities of our own State. It follows 
from these figures, which are not hypothetical, hut actual, that if 
Massachusetts, with an area of 7800 square miles, should devote 
one acre in twenty to the cultivation of the sugar beet, with the 
average result obtained this year in Lancaster and Newhuryport, 
she would produce, on 250,000 acres, at least 500,000 tons of 
sugar and molasses, which, at the price realised this year by the 
Maine Beet Sugar Company, would be worth 55,000,000 dole., and 
would supply more than one-half the entire sugar consumption of 
the United States. 

There is, of course, a less favourable side to the picture. Many 
farmers have not found them last year’s crop remunerative, and 
will hardly be likely to repeat the experiment of raising ' beets, 
while the returns from sugar will not enable the company to pay 
any higher price for beets next year. In order to secure the 9000 
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tons worked last season at Portland, it was found necessary to 
employ canTassers in three States to contract with 1700 farmers, 
and to receire beets at 147 railroad stations, as well as by ressels and 
wagons. It is still a question whether oui’ ISTew England farmers^ 
as a class,, can afford to raise beets at prices that wll justify the 
manufacture of sugar, unless they procure additional stock, and 
feed the refuse heet pulp upon their farms, as is done in Europe. 
Those progressiye and intelligent farmers, who are proficient in 
their calling, whose land is in good condition, and who are 
familiar with the requirements of the heet crop, will average most 
remunerative crops. Such farmers, fully appreciating the value of 
the pressed pulp resulting from the process, will not fail to secure 
a supply for feeding to their cattle, thereby keexoing up the 
manurial resources of the farm. 

In this connection we make the following abstracts of facts 
taken from a circular letter recently issued by the Haine Beet 
Sugar Co. to the farmers of Maine : It is due to the 1700 fanners 
who have raised beets for our Company that they should know the 
exact results. The average crop of 1879 on 1100 acres has been 
ten tons to the acre. In some cases thirty tons to the acre have 
been raised. In one town (17ewburyport, Mass.) the average cro ]3 
was over twenty-four tons to the acre. In other cases not enough 
has been raised to pay for the seed and fertilizers. Artificial 
manures, used alone, have not raised good crops and evidently will 
not alone supply the place of bam-yard manure. At certain stages 
of the crop, and in certain soils, reliable commercial fertilizers 
have proved valuable. We bave worked up 9000 tons of beets, 
and have made 900 tons of sugar and molasses, which we have sold 
for 110,000 dols. We have paid farmers for beets delivered in 
Portland 56,000 dols; for storing and pitting 4,000 dols. : total, 
60,000 dols. We have paid for fuel, 10,000 dols ; for labour and 
other manufacturing expenses, 37,000 dols. : total, 47,000 dols., — • 
in all 107,000 dols. We have cleared 3000 dols., which will not 
go far towards paying for our machinery and fixtures, which have 
cost us 60,000 dols. You will see from these figures that we cannot 
pay more for beets than last year, exeejot for early deliveries, by 
which we hope next year to lessen the cost of storing and pitting. 
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Tlie beet pulp bas proved to be a very valuable feed for cattle^ 
sbeep aud bogs — fully as good for feeding as tbe same weight of 
beets. Yet tbree-fourths of tbe ]3ulp bas been wasted tbis year 
because farmers do not yet know its value. Next year we bope 
you will give it a trial. Many farmers bave been disappointed in tbe 
amount of tbeir crops, because they bave left too mucb space 
between tbe rows so that tbe ground bas not been fully covered, 
wbile at tbe same time tbey bave left tbe beets too close together 
in tbe row, thus stunting tbe beets. In Europe the rows are from 
fourteen to eighteen inches apart, while tbe beets are from eight 
to tweh'e inches apart in the row. If farmers will plant their 
rows nearer together and will leave fewer beets in tbe row, man- 
uring well, planting early, using plenty of seed, cutting out the 
young plants from the intervening spaces across the rows with an 
eight-inch hoe and thinning out in good season, there is no reason 
why their crops should not average twenty tons to tbe acre. If 
they sell their beets for 5 dels, cash at the railroad station, and 
feed one-third of the weight of their beets in beet pulp, at a cost 
of less that 2 dols, per ton, there is no crop so profitable.” 

It is gratifying to note, in this connection, that wliile Maine has 
taken the initiatiye, and is entitled to the credit of having done so, 
yet in the development of the industry Maine and Massachusetts 
have gone hand in hand. Citizens of both states have from the 
beginning been represented in the capital and management of the 
company, and in the raising of the beets. New Hampshire, too, 
, has already ofiered a. State bounty. If Massachusetts should do 
the same, as Govenior Long has recommended in his message, we 
may hope to see a rapid development of agrienltural prosperity in 
New England. Movements for factories are already making in 
Northampton, Eranklin, Lancaster, and other localities. If the 
tariff on sugar remains unaltered, and oni’ ciurency contmnes on a 
specie basis, America may possibly at no distant day become the 
producer of her own sugar. 
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now BEST TO SECHEE THE EYEIJ^-EIPEM^n^G OE 

CAHE. 


From Colman'^s Mural World. 


The experiments made the past season hy Dr. Collier (of the 
department at "Washington) and many others, including the miter, 
seem to conclusively establish the fact, that, to secure the best 
results in granulating, the cane should be perfectly ripe. This 
point established, it is easy to account for the total or j)artial 
failure of some sugar boilers to reduce their syrup to crystallization. 
They ground cane unevenly matured. My own expeiiments (and 
they were not carelessly made) convinced me that cane of that 
perfect maturity was a vital condition of success. ISio green stalks 
should on any account be allowed to enter the mill with the ripe 
ones. 

How can we best overcome this unevenness of maturity ? Let 
us notice for a moment a botanical law. In all grains, ripening 
commences at the summit of the ear and proceeds dowmward. In 
sorgo the difference is from 3 days to a week. In planting last 
spring, I divided some of the seed tufts into halves, and planted 
the npper and lower divisions separately. The cane grown from 
the npper half matured several days sooner than that from the lower 
half. I also noticed that the growth from the former was more 
vigorons, freer from suckness, and yielded a greater return. I 
am so well satisfied that tliis is an unfailing law of nature, that in 
preparing seed for my own planting the coming season, I have 
entirely rejected the lower half of the tuft. I would also say that 
if any others wish to test the matter, I will supply them wnth a 
small quantity (say from 2 to 5 lbs. each) of early amher seed, on 
the tuft, at 5 cents, per lb., tuft weight, which is just one-half the 
price I received for seed threshed from the whole tuft. As I have 
but about 60 or 70 lbs. to spare, this notice cannot be regarded in 
the light of an advertisement. I wish as many as possible to test 
the matter. I would also say that I mil supply any member of 
the convention with pure Chinese cane seed gratuitously, in order 
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to test the truth of Mr. Stewart’s theory in regard to its value as a 
sugar variety. Others will be charged the usual prices. 

E. E. Hewberut, M.E. 

Shar^'ishurg, Christian Co.^ IlL^ March ^6, 1S80. 


TRAMIYAYS EOE SHGAE PLAYTATIOYS. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the 
Brislmie Courier : — 

Sir, — In going through the machinery hall of the International 
my attention was arrested by a neat light portable tramway, which 
I had not seen described in any portion of the Queensland Press, 
but which appears to me to be so admirably adapted to sugar 
plantations that I would crave space for bringing it under the notice 
of our ‘planters. It is the patent of, and manufactured hy, the 
well-known firm of J olm Fowler and Co., of Leeds. The gauge is 
either 16in. or 20in., at the option of the purchaser. The rails are 
of steel, and fastened to sleepers or ties of corrugated steel about 
4ft. apart ; it is constructed in sections of about 20ft. in length, 
and these lengths are so light that a man, by placing himself 
between the rails, can carry a section of this length for any 
distance. I carried one of these lengths with the greatest of ease. 
The manufacturers state, that in cleai'ing beet root and canefields, 
four men can take up 400 yards of railway and relay them thirty 
yards further on in an hour and a quarter. The sections are 
fastened together at the ends hy a very simple arrangement, 
requiring no tools, merely the turning of a screw with the finger 
and thumb. The cost is, for lOlb, steel rails, 16in. gauge, 3s. 6d. ; 
and 20in, gauge, 3s. 9d. per yard run. The waggons cost from £3 
to £ l 10s. each. I have no knowledge of engineering matters, 
hut I forward herewith the manufacturer’s description and diagrams, 
and would suggest that you submit them for the opinion of Mr. 
Pettigrew, who has had much practical experience in such 
subjects. 

Yours, &c., 

P. E. Gobdox. 

Jmmrg 31st ^ 1 880. 
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MEiaroniAi OF THE TiLVDEs’ CorxciL. 


The folloTV^ing memorial has been formirclecl to the Treasui^y. 
At present it has been signed, ^re understand, by the represent a- 
tires of the Shipping Trades’ Council, and of the United Trades’ 
Council of Liverpool, Leeds, and Hull, by twenty -nine representa- 
tives of the various trades of Bristol, and by the President and 
Secretary of the Allied Branches of Labour, in London, who have 
tahen up the question. 

We hope to be able to give next month, a complete list of the 
various associations and centres of industry which have subscribed 
this important document; — 

To THE Loeds Co 30 iissioxees of Hee Majesty’s Teeasxjet. 

Memoeial of the 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Memorialists regard the foreign export bounty system 
as a specific attack by foreign States upon the interests of British 
labour, and submit that, upon every principle of justice and sound 
commercial policy, Her Majesty’s Government should obtain from 
Parliament legislative sanction to tax off all foreign export 
bounties as revenue. 

That your Memorialists deem it theii’ duty to declare that 
acquiescence by Great Britain in a home market competition of 
subsidised products has never been, and cannot now be regarded 
as consistent with free trade. 

That as the average rate of wages bears relation to the average 
prices of the products of lahorm, the fact that foreign export boun- 
ties operate as a constant element of price-depreciation, forces your 
Memorialists to consider with deep solicitude this particular form 
of foreign protection. 

That after much consideration your Memorialists, beanng in 
mind their action in the case of the subsidised products of Prison 
and Eeformatory labour, have determined to persist in urging upon 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
Parliamentary action in the case of the sugar industry, seeing that 
all producers, both British and Eoreign, not possessed of State 
bounties, compete on British Markets at a fiscal disadvantage 
proportionate to the fiscal advantage enjoyed by foreign exporters 
in receipt of a State bounty. 


23 
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Tour Memorialists are conTinced that unless this form of pro- 
tectioiij — differing from all others in that it lies within our national 
power to control it, — is dealt with on some settled princij)le such as 
your Memorialists hare indicated, consei][uences most detrimental 
to the general interests of British labour will eusue. 

That your Memorialists cannot conceive any Treaty of Commerce 
concluded by this country capable of being interpreted as conceding 
to Foreign States the unrestricted right of harassing British indus- 
trial production by a system of export bounties. 

That your Memorialists humbly submit that the gradual substi- 
tution of Continental Europe for our own tropical possessions, as a 
source of sugar supply, brought about by artificial not by natural 
means, has an adverse infiuence upon the national wealth-produc- 
tion, and that, in respect of any profit arising from such foreign 
export bounties, no benefit arises to the nation by exacting from 
British producers — payable out of British wages and profits — the 
market equivalent in price of the foreign subsidy. 

That your Memorialists allege as a fact that the increased 
demand for sugar has been met by Continental Eui’ope instead of 
by our "West Indian and other tropical ]oossessions, and that such 
substitution of the Continental for the British zone of production 
has affected most injuriously the home labour dependent upon our 
tropical sugar production, more evspecially the coopers, coppersmiths, 
dock labourers, sugar warehousemen, and engineers, in addition to 
the specific injury inflicted upon home labour in the complete 
disorganisation of our loaf sugar refluing operatives. 

That your Memorialists repmdiate any desire to obtain sugar 
artificially cheapened at the expense of their fellow workmen and 
in violation of free trade priucij)les. 

That yoiu’ Memorialists declare that this qiicstiou is most urgent, 
seeing that the lahoui’ interests of the United Kingdom cannot 
afford to lose so imioortant a demand for labour as that which 
would be afforded if om sugar industry maintained its due propor- 
tion of the production necessary to meet the increased and 
increasing consumption. 

That yom Memorialists claim, as of right for every British 
industry, security on the homo market from the pernicious 
influence of |)rotcction operating by means of State subsidies to any 
competitor. 

Aud ill testimony of all that this Memorial shewetli your 
Memorialists subscribe themselves as undersigned. 
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United States Commissioner of Agriculture Le Hue recently 
deliyered an address to tlie farmers of Ealtimore County, Md., 
upon tlie subject of tlie cultiYation of sugar-producing plants. 
He bad been invited, be said, to talk about tbe manufacture of 
sugar from corn-stalks and sorghum, the importance of whicli very 
few people understood. Tbe sum of money paid for sugars in this 
country was equal to what is paid for breadstuff s. Hearly all the 
money paid for it, too, goes out of tbe country. Louisiana last 
year, produced two bundred million pounds, but tbere was an 
increase in tbe demand of three millions of pounds. He was in 
favour of tbe people of this country, aided by the Government, 
preventing this great amonnt of money going out of the country. 
The Department of Agriculture, it was true, sent out a good many 
seeds, but it was done generally by members of Congress to secure 
their election. They were sent where they would do the most 
political good, and not for the good of agriculture. Hore gold had 
been paid for foreign sugar than had been dug in California and 
Hevada. The sugar needed for home consumption can be produced 
here. During the past season, from Texas to Horth Minnesota, 
good merchantable sugar had been made for less than three cents a 
pound. Yon can make sugar in Maryland as certainly as yon can 
make corn. After gathering your com you can make sugar out of 
the best stalks aud derive twice as much out of it as you did out of 
the corn. Hhie hundred and sixty p)onnds to the acre had been 
made after the corn was gathered. This is an astonishing state- 
ment, hilt it is absolutely true. Erom corn stalks and sorghum, in 
in five years from now, enough sugar can be made in tliis country 
for home consumption, and in six years we can export sugar 
instead of importing it. If we cannot make sugar of anything 
else, we can make it of beets, though, Mr. Le Due argued, it was 
not as profitable to do it from that source as from the sources he 
had named. In order to make sugar from corn stalks, the corn 
should be pulled as soon as ripe. Ereshly manured land was not 
good for sugar raising. Sorghum can be raised on poor land, and 
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tlie grain ivom sorghum is as valuable as oatS; for fowlS; cows, and 
sheep. 

Probably Honduras sorghum was the best for this State and the 
South. It ripens in about ninty-two days and produces 150 to 
400 gallons of sorghum syrup per acre. Corn stalks, after being 
run through the mill, are nearly as rich in flesh giving properties 
as before. In order to introduce sugar-making, co-operation was 
necessary on the part of the farmers. If yon want a pair of shoes 
you find co-operation among the shoemakers. There was an order 
of Hnights of Phythias. (Loud laughter.) Mr. Le Hue was 
reminded that it was Enights of St. Crispin and he replied that it 
was some saint anyhow. (Benewed laughter.) THs organization 
enforced co-operation, Eailroads combined for mutual benefit, but 
farmers had not yet learned to organize and co-operate as they 
should. Washington advised that this Government should have a 
Department for fanners, but lawyers have the possession of the 
government and run it. They hold it and yet they are in a vast 
minority. Por 100 years this Government has been governed by 
lawyers. They cared more whether Blaekstone sanctioned a project 
than that it should increase the wealth of the land. There was an 
organization in this country called the Grangers, numbering 
240,000, who were making their influence felt, and while, formerly, 
scarcely anyone in Congi’ess wanted to go on the Committee on 
Agricnltnre, now, there are a great number. There is a wonderful 
change in this direction. Lot us have a little co-operation. Mr. 
Le Due helicved tea could be raised in this country, and he wanted 
the Goveinment to give him a hundred-acre farm in South Carolina 
to experiment on. He also wanted a thousand-acre farm to ex- 
periment on — :in raising sugar, &c. If the Government would make 
an appropriation of 850,000 he could establish three central points 
to try the experiment of sugar-raising. If the fanners could be 
appealed to instead of Bepresentatives in Congress he believed his 
request would be granted without any hesitation. (Applause.) 
During his remarks Mr. Le Due complimented Mr. Talbott, of 
Baltimore County, for his efiorts in Congress in behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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BAILEY’S HOT-AIR EMGIME. 

AN ENGINE 'WITHOUT BOILER. 


Fire he tames, and water serves Mm, 
Earth her treasure -Mding robe 
Eaises at Ms bidding ; lightning 
Speeds Ms message round the globe. 

^'Fortnightly Feriew,'^ Angiist^ 187^. 

means of producing power 
has had a great fascination for the 
inventive mind since Watt showed 
the use of steam. Our Anieiican 
cousins have been far more absorbed 
with the g^uestion than we^ as an 
inspection of their mechanical 
journals for the past few years will 
show. ■ Again and again the dis- 
covery of impossible perpetual 
motion is announced by nnpliilosopliical inventors, and for some 
time the credulous have been exercised with a motor, known as 
the Keely,” that will develope in an inapFr^ciahle time ten 
gallons of a vapor ic substmice having an elaMo energy of 10,000 Ihs, 
per square inch at a cost of almost nothing I 

Erom Philadelphia comes the news of a wonderful spring motor, 
to manufacture which (says the A?nerican MacJimist) a stock 
company, with half a million dollars capital, is to he organised in 
that city. Only Kew Englanders would have thought of a ^^new 
and giant motor ” working with a mixture of the vile-smelling 
bisulphide of carbon and petroleum, which, however, one is not 
sorry to learn was a failime. The authority responsible for tMs 
news adds that it took fully a year after the concern put that 
motor out of their shops to build steam engines, aided by the most 
approved system of fumigation, to eradicate the ‘ giant ’ odours 
from the place.” Although several substitutes for steam power 
have been proposed that were chimerical if not altogether impossible, 
there are others based on sound principles that are now being 
applied to useful purposes. Amongst these may he mentioned gas 
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and petroieiim engines, wMch have passed the experimental stage. 
To these may he added the water motors described in previous 
number of this magazine. Air in the form of wind is perhaps 
the oldest and certainly the cheapest provider of energy, and the 
attention of inventors has been directed to the best means of 
obtaining constant and steady power fi’om this irregular source 
by employing the fitful wind to compress air or to raise water so as 
to store energy to he used as required. 

Ail' engines of quite a different principle claim attention, 
depending on the property that air has, in common with all gases, 
of expanding when heated and contracting when cooled. Engines 
of this kind are manufactured (under the direction of the patentee, 
Mr. Lehmann) in Berlin by a large engineering firm, and in Salford 
at the extensive works of Messrs. W. H. Bailey and Co., one as 
made by the latter being represented in Eig. 1. 
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To tile non-iuechanical it looks like an ordinary horizontal engine 
of a short stroke, hut with a cylinder of rather larger diameter. 
It is, howeyer, an engine without a boiler, and without steam 
the cylinder haying to play the part of the former, and the air in 
it the part of the latter. The end of the cylinder is hiiilt in a slow 
combustion furnace, which, it may here be mentioned, requires 
attention only two or three times a day. As the cylinder becomes 
heated — ^it finally attaius a dull red heat — the air in it expands ^ 
and the piston is forced out, and works the crank, just in the 
manner of an ordinary steam engine. The expanded air now 
requires to he cooled. This is accompHshed by a smaller piston 
called ^‘the displacer,” which, being forced into the air space by 
means of a crank action, drives the hot air to the front end of the 
cylinder, where it is cooled by a surroimdiug jacket of cold water. 
The ensiling contraction produces a partial vacuum, which assists 
in sending back the larger piston to its original position, so obtain- 
ing the return stroke. The alternate contractions and expansions 
take place in a much shorter time than it would be imagined. 
A small model that could he carried in the hand has been made 
that will work at the rate of one thousand revolutions a minute, 
which really means that the air in the cylinder of such a little 
motor expands and contracts a thousand times a minute. It would 
be difficult to conviuce many that this was really possible if it had 
not been accomplished. 

Like the steam engine, the hot-air engine requires a supply both 
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of fuel and water. The latter — wMcli it is understood is required 
only for cooling tlie cylinder — may be obtained from a cistern or 
tub conTeniently placed. A motor of one or two horse power 
requires from five to twenty gallons to be kept slowly in motion 
from the casing of the cylinder to the cistern and back again by a 
circulating pump at the side of the engine. Of course if a slow 
stream of cold water is available no cistern or pnmp is required. 

A two boi'se power engine can be driven twelve hours by the 
consumption of 561b. of coal. Coke may also be used ; indeed the 
latter is preferable, and the cost may be reckoned at twopence a 
day. In comparison with large steam engines this will not seem 
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economical ; but it must be remember that for small motiye 
poyrers the immense first loss of heat in boilers and fines makes 
them very extravagant in the use of fuel. Again, in favour of 
the hot-air engine, it is maintained that the energy developed is 
greater (up to four horse power) for the fuel consumed than that 
obtained from any steam, gas, or other engine. It has been said 
that the fuel is consumed in a slow combustion furnace. 
It is important to add that the fnmace is smokeless, the 
smoke being compelled to pass the furnace before it enters the 
chimney, and the arrangement acts so well that no msible smoke 
passes away. Other recommendations are, that the engines are 
noiseless, and that no repairs are required for a lengthened period, 
if ordinary care is taken. 



PIG. 4. — nOT-AIU EXGIXE m PEIXTING WOEKS. 


Hitherto Lehmann’s engines have only been made from one man 
power to five horse power, although there is nothing to prevent 
larger sizes being made. In Eig. 2 a half -horse motor is represented 
driving a chafi-cutter. The next figure shows the arrangements at 
the stable and coach-house of Mr. A. 'Wiiiterbottom, of Weaste, 
near MCanchester. Tlie engine is of one horse power, and is used 
for crushing and chopping for the horses, as well as for warming 
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the coacli-lioiise and liamess-rooni. The water used for condensing 
becomes slightly Trarro, and is employed for the use of the horses 
and other stable purposes. *When, on reference to the illustration^ 
it is seen that the engine is also employed in pumping water from 
a well^ it will be guessed what a great convenience it is in a 
country house or farm. That no skilled engineer is required should 
be a cogent argument to the proprietors of small workshops, such 




PIG. 6. — HOT-^ilP PPKPPN'G EKeiXE EEi.mJS'G mNES. 


as rig. 4 illustrates, '^liere the paper-cutting macMnes and printing 
presses are driven by an engine, v'hich is also a stove for warming 
the room, and a convenience to the presiding Caxtonians. The 
illustration represents the interior of an actual printing establish- 
ment at Eiga, where a two horse power engine has been at work 
for three years in a most satisfactory manner. Yegetarians should 
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be interested in the fact that Bailey’s bot-aii’ engine is grinding 
oats, &c., at Smallman’s Dietetic Eestanrant, Excbange Arcade, 
Mancbester. 

Tlie views in Eigs. 5 and 6 are arrangements for raising water. 
They require attention twice or thrice a day only, and a light 
wooden shed is sufficient for their protection. The quarter and 
half horse engines are quite sufficient for all the requirements of a 
very large mansion, when only used for pumping ; for mines and 
quanies it is ohrions that all sizes can be applied with useful effect. 




Hill 




riG. 7. — USE or THE isnw exgeje m a gaswoeks. 

Ml’, J. Dunning, C.E., of Middlesbrough, has suggested that this 
new motor will be very serriceable for pumping ammoniacal liquor 
and tar in gasworks, especially small works, as the expensive 
attendance that is required for a steam engine can be dispensed 
with, and coke, always plentiful in gasworks, can be used as fuel. 
This application is seen in Fig. 7. 

In the next ffgure (Fig. 8) is shown a modification for deep 
wells, which will he readily understood by those learned in pump 
lore. For many other purposes, such as Fig. 9 artistically 
suggests, these engines are in large demand. 
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for every means by vrMch power can be produced and applied 
more economically is of public importance. 

Tbe beauty of the new contrivance will be better appreciated 
when it is compared with one of the most successful of its prede- 
cessors, the heat engine of Hr. Robert Stirling, of Glasgow, 
patented in 1817. After the experimental labonrs of nearly tliirty 
years an engine was erected at Hiindee, where it continued to 
work for four years. A steam engine was afterwards substituted, 
which, although consuming 26cwt. of coal against IJcwt. con- 
sumed by the air engine, was found preferable on account of the 
difficulty of preventing the burning out of the chamber in which 
the air was heated. The cooling of the air, in order to secure the 
return stroke, was accomplished in a manner which, in comparison 
with Lehmann’s idea, will appear exceedingly primitive. A 
jnston, of smaller size than the cylinder in which it was fitted, 
made of plaster of Paris, was caused, by means of an eccentric, to 
travel towards the source of heat at the bottom of the cylinder, and, 
being of a non-conducting material, it cut ofi the heat from the air 
above, which, being in contact 'ivith the cool upper part of the 
cylinder, experienced a speedy loss of heat. 
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PIS. 9. THE HOr-.UE EXGTSrE TAEIOUSLr E3IPL0TED. 

■ # , 

The speed of the engines can he governed to a most accnrate 
performance. This is of some importance when the poAver is 
req^xiirecl for the electric light or for any purpose requiring great 
uniformity. The orcliiiary goyernor halls are used, which, acting 
upon a brake, canse fewer revolntions, and therefore less con- 
sumption of fuel, as the fuel used, of course, is in proportion to 
the nnmher of strokes peiiormed hy the engine. It will have been 
apparent to those who have read this description that there is no 
exhaust” into the room — that is to say, there arc no valves, and 
no blowing into the room of products of combustion. This is of 
great importance Avliere rooms are worked in, as xvitli gas engines, 
for instance, the waste products are very unhealthy. The store of 
the engine may be used for hot-air ventilation, and for drying, 
baking, and cooking. 


THE PEOGEESS OE CAEE CELTHEE IE AESTEALIA. 


Bimdaherg puts forth a claim to be counted in with the list of 
sugar prodneiiig districts that have done Avell during the iiiaiiiifac- 
tiuing season just closed. The output for the season, as recorded 
in the JSiar^ is 288 tons, not a large quantity certainly, yet one of 
the most notable yields ever secured in Australia. The 288 tons 
Avere got from 86 acres of canc, groAvn by Mr. S. Johnson, of the 
Waterview plantation. The cane is reported as 8alangore, and 
two years old, and the factory in Avhich it was cnished and manu- 
factured Avas at work for its first season. The result is highly 
creditable, and it is excusable of our contemporaiy to indulge in a 
crow over it. The process of manufacture employed Avas in the 
open batteiy, then Aucunm pan and centrifugals ; and we are not 
smpnised to learn that from cane standing at no time under 10° 
Bcaiimc, the first sugar is snow-white with large grain. ME have 
not seen it, but Ave expect to hear that this good result achieved 
Avill be followed quickly by a considerable increase of the sugar 
business from the rich lands of Bimdaherg. 
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Q-ILL’S PEOCESS. 


The Teiae at Zeelaithia. 

Heraerara, 

3rd April, 1880. 

To THE Ehitoe of ‘‘The Shgah Cake.” 

Sir, 

I notice, in your magazine for March, a letter from Mr. Gill, 
concerning Ms process and the trial made of it in this colony, in 
which he accnses me of varions clelinqnencies. "Will yon he kind 
enongh to set right a few of his statements ? 

1st. — Mr. Gill says: Being aware that Mr. Bellaii’S is at least 
a sceptic as to the value of my process, I succeeded in ohtaming 
the presence of Mr. Stephenson, who is the owner and manager of 
that extensive estate, Goedverwagting ; and also of Mr. Charles 
‘Williams, who is the chemist on Plantation Eel Air.” 

Mr. Gill did not ask Mr. C. Williams, to he present at the trial 
of his process. I succeeded in ohtaming Ms presence. 

2iid. — ^Mr. Gill says : ‘‘I have reason to believe that Messrs. 
Stephenson and Williams, being satisfied with such a result, left 
Mr. Bellairs uncontrolled by their presence.” 

I notice that Mr, Gill does not actually assert that those two 
gentlemen were satisfied. I do not think they were. Mr. Williams 
was present during the third day’s trial, but Mr. Stephenson’s 
business would not admit of Ms making a longer stay. I have not 
heaM, and do not expect to hear, that Mr. Stephenson is working 
Mr. Gill’s process on that extensive estate, Goedverwagting; nor 
have I heard that Mr. Gill has asked Mr. Williams to publish Ms 
opinion of the process. 

3rd. — Mr. Gill asserts that I constructed a report myself, 
^^wMch the other two gentlemen reject.” 

I never have seen the report referred to, and do not know where 
it was published. I, of course, wrote a letter to my generous 
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employers/’ and tliey may Kaye seen fit to draw up and piibHsli a 
report from it ; but the other two gentlemen never rejected it, and 
I do not suppose that they have ever seen it. 

4th.— Mr. Grill says : *‘Mr. Bellaii’s now felt free to realise his 
confident assertion that my prooess *is capable of being modified 
and converted into a valuable system of sugar manufacture, 
possessing as it does unmistakeable elements of success.’ ” 

I never asserted anything of the kind. The assertion was made 
by an anonymous writer of an article in a local paper called the 
“ Boy al Gazette.” 

5th. — ^Mr. GUI makes me say that limed the syrup, copper 
wall, and in fact the juice in all its stages, and have made some 
sugar hut it is a nasty, dirty grey, sticky mess, most clifiicult to 
cure.” 

"VYhat I wrote was, made the further experiment of Gill’s 
process,” — t.e.j to make sugar by Gill’s process of oim usual quality 
by trying the . effect of bleaching the juice by sulphurous acid 
fumes and by not using sand. I passed the cane juice through 
the sulphur box and mixed the juice from the niegass guiding 
mill in the usual way. I did not ' use any sand in the separator 
tank. I ground 30 clarifiers (22,800 gallons). The cane engine 
ground much faster on the second trial than on the first. 

The juice behaved just as in the former experiment, hut was 
of course a much better and brighter colour. I added to each 
clarifier, that is after the juice had left Mr. Gill’s tank,” three 
pints of lime (equal to 12 oz.), I added that amount hecause I 
considered that juice treated with sulphurous acid takes about 
three pints more than juice run direct into the clarifiers. The 
juice boiled well in the copper wall and looked clean and nice, 
the syrup was rather milky. lYhen the syrup was taken into the 
pan it boiled rather heavily, and at 9 p.m., when giuin should 
have appeared, the sugar had boiled down into a thick viscid sling 
of a good light yellow colour and quite clear but with no symptoms 
of a crystal. After waiting another half hour in vain, I put 
into the pan nine hnckets of strong lime and water and obtained 
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crystals at once. I thm added Hme riglit tlirongh. to copper wall 
and syrup toxes. Tlie grinding had finished and there was no 
juice left in the clarifiers or tank:. "We made seven hogsheads 
of sugar (numbered 28 to 34) and took 3259 gallons per hogshead 
at , least. I cannot give exact particulars because I had to 
strengthen the grain by using 800 gallons of syrup made by the 
usual process. These 800 gallons were taken into the pan after 
all the syrup made by Grill’s process was boiled. The crystals in 
the pan, before the introduction of these 800 gallons, were so 
small as to have rendered the sugar nearly unsaleable. The 
sugar weighed, nett, 13,196 lbs., or *578 lbs. per gallon. The cane 
juice polarized an average of 1*32 lbs. of sugar per gallon, and the 
glucose *135 lbs. per gallon. I do not know what was the cause of 
the failure of the second experiment — whether it was the use of 
the sulphurous acid gas or the absence of sand. Mr. Williams 
thinks that the partial success of the first experiment was entirely 
due to the fact that, by chance, the cane juice treated on that 
occasion was singularly pure, and that the process showed itself 
incapable of defecating cane juice of average impurity. 

6th. — Mr. Grill says that it is a significant fact that no attempt 
was made to utilise the drainage from the centrifugals. He implies 
that the drainage is another liquor, not molasses, and also implies 
that I allowed the opportunity to pass without some attempt to 
decide its value. It was judged by us three to be a more crucial 
test to ship the puncheons containing the drainage to England, 
where it could be examined, and the fact determined as to whether 
it be molasses or not. The generous employer,” on its receipt, 
had an opportunity to exercise his own discretion as to its value. 
The smallest pan at Zeclandia is an eight-ton pan, and to reboil 
the drainage of 10^ hogsheads of sugar in an eight-ton pan was, 
properly, judged not convenient,” 

Mr. Grill awards unmerited abuse to inevitable failure ,* he dis- 
torts statements, and suppresses facts. He says that we made lOi 
hogsheads in a day and a half, hut never mentions that the estate 
on which his process was tried makes, hy the ordinary process, 
from 80 to 100 hogsheads per week. 
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He says that hy Ms process we made 54 per cent, on the polari- 
scope readings ; hut he does not mention that, in the ordinary 
process, 60 per cent, is a by no means extraordinary result. He 
says that his sugar was valued at 31s. ; hut he suppressed the date, 
and does not give the quotations of the sugar ordinarily made by 
the old system, on the same day. Oim usual sugar is worth at 
least 2s. 6d. per cwt. more than Mr. Grill’s sugar is worth. 

I have now tried Ms process three several times. I do not say 
that it contains ^‘unmistakable elements of success,” neither do I 
say that the principle of defecation adopted by Mr. Grill is “perfectly 
useless ” ; but I do say that Mr. Gill’s apparatus is crude, and that 
many modifications are absolutely necessary before it can be worked 
at all in a practical way. I doubt if his process will ever give the 
return obtained by “the old, worn-out treatment of lime and the 
Bulphur-box,” and I am sure that no sugar maker will again experi- 
ment with the process without repenting. He will be burdened 
with hosts of amateur directions ; he will then make a failure, and 
will be subjected to venomous abuse, and will have to practice the 
Erench ideal of politeness — “ a man who knows all about a subject 
listening patiently to another who knows nothing about it.” 

Tours truly, 

L. Bellaibs. 

MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Communicated by George Davies, C.B., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 


ENGLISH. 

Ho applications for patents relating to the manufacture of sugar this 
month. 

Abridgment. 

3681, James Horner, of 21, Gibson Street, Leeds, Yorksbire. iwjjrow- 
ments in sugar Gutting maehims. This macbine consists of a stand or frame, 
with a tray or table, on which are fixed bearings carrying a head provided 
with cutters. These cutters are raised from the table by means of a spring, 
and are brought down on to the sugar on the table by a suitable lever, 
worked by hand or in any other convenient manner. 
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AUSTEIAN. 

(Patents granted during Becember, 1879.) 

4082. F. Teichmann, of Sassin, and A. Gawalodski, of Bi-tinn. 
I^urifying mg ar pdce and sohuions iHthoiit animal charcoaL 

BELGIAN. 

50935. S. S. Hepwoiith. Modijications in mitr if itgal apparatus for 
mparating liquid matter from solids. 

50959. Wegelin" and PItjbnbr. Modifcations in fiUer-presses. 

FRENCH. 

133518. Leejbvre & Son and Benis, of St, Quentin. A icccter distributor 
for mixing md macerating pulp^ appUcablQ in sugar works. 

133593. Messrs. Scott & Ogilvie. Improvements in purifying saccharine 
substances. 

133850. . Weiniuch, Extracting sugar from molasses by mmm of saccliarate 
of lime, and apparatus hehnyiny thereto. 

GERMAN. 

9727- SEYrrAiiT, of Berlin. A emtinmus flier ’•press, with absolute 
Uxiviation, 

9791. W. KNArER, of Osmiindi, near GrObers. Improvements in his 
method of p imfying the icaste water of sugar and other works. 

9861. J. Kroog, of Halle-on-the-Saale. A flier -press. 

9877 0, Nothdurft, of Atzendorf, near Forderstadt. A eontrollmg and 
reducing apparatus for the waste juice of sugar -worTcs. 

9991. Marry, Bromotskit, & Schulz, of Prague. A diffmion-vessel 
for sugar-works. 

SPANISH. 

119. J. Weiuel, of Apparatm for eonmitrating syrup; 

applicable to other purposes. 

157. W*. R. Clemchorst, of New Jersey, and A. A. Goubert, of New 
York. A centrifugal apparatus for purifying sugar. 

160, J. W, Decastro, of New York, Ecfecatingandrefmngsaechm'me 
substances. 

181. A. DE LA Muela y Gueco, of Havana. A machine for extracting 
canefuico. 

197. G. A. Hagemann, of Holland. Eefecating canefuiee. 

213 . J. F. C. FARauHAR and J. B. Macearlane, of Long-acre. Appa- 
ratus for heating and purifying sugar. 

249. G. & F. Loewig, of Dresden. A process of purifying beet and cane- 
sugar Juice, and of obtaimng sugar from residues containing sugar. 

350. G, 0. W. Belcher, of St. Louis (XT. S.) Filtering sugar solutmis, 
md apparatiis employed therefor. 
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414-. A. X 4 BAE 11 E, of Montrenil (France.) Apply'mg aJkalim mlphUe^ 
rmd histdpMtes for decoloring md defeeating sugar f nice y spr up y 

417 . P. Fal'iie, of Limoges (Franco.) Impromm/ds m sagar-cane 

SWEDISH. 

59. E. Laxgen\ a mi trifagal apparatus for r^MM^ 

AMEEIOAN. 

223255. John B. Thoms, of Baltimore, IVIaiyland. Apparaliis for cori” 
centrating sugar-cane juice. This is a method of heating the licLuor in the 
vacuum pan. The apparatus consists of a single fnmace, with 

valve d apertures to admit air into the combustion chamber. ' The only outlet 
for the heat is through a pipe (or pipes) communicating with a coil (or coils) 
in the vacuum pan, and passing thence to a chimney or exlianst apparatus. 
The pipes are protected against the entrance of ashes, soot, and the hhe, by 
means of network placed at the ends uniting with the furnace. 

226271. Aklond H, Blaisdell, of Vineland, ISTew Jersey, assignor to 
James H. Wells, of same place. Centrifugal machine. The screen of this 
machine is formed of a number of separate rings arranged one above the other, 
with intervening spaces formed by lugs on one side of the machine. The 
outer edges of these rings are preferably notched or waved to facilitate the 
escape of the Hq^uid through the outer perforated shell into the fixed casing. 
The lings are split at one point on their circumference, so that they may be 
expanded to fit tightly against the perforated shell. 

226300. Thomas Gaxnon, of Jersey City, hTew Jersey. Means of cooling 
water for evaporating and distilling apparatus. In this an-angement a tank 
supplies water to the condenser of the evaporating apparatus and to a cooler 
below the condenser. This cooler consists of a series of surpentine passages, 
arranged in a barometric column of the condenser, by causing these pipes or 
passages (which are contained in a cooling vat supplied with water from the 
above tank) to connect at their upper ends with the lower end of the conden- 
sing chamber, and at their lower ends with a barometric leg or column 
dipping into a cold well, at a suitable distance below the condenser to make 
the barometiic column effective. The water is fed into the tank from a well, 
by means of a pump, and is continually flowing into the cooling vat, the 
overflow pipe from which vat leads into a cylinder provided wirix a perforated 
plate near. the top, which causes the water to fall in a spray in this cylinder, 
into which cold air is forced to cool the spray, which is then led into the first 
feeding well. The overflow from the cold well into which the barometric leg 
dips leads also into this first feeding well. 

220393. Addisox L. Fglgeb, of Sumner Indiana, and A, Smith Fol gee 
of Washington, Iowa. Maporator, This apparatus is construct b d principally 
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as follows Two j)aiis aro arranged aboTe tbe fine of a fumaeB^ one after 
another. The first is provided with adjustable scum collectors and directors, 
which conduct the scum to a convenient place for removal; and this pan is 
provided mth an opening and a pipe to lead the concentrated juice into a hot 
filter before it passes into the second pan, where it is further concentrated. 
In order to prevent the heat from impinging with too much force against the 
point where the two pans meet, a plate of metal, lined with some non-con- 
ductor of heat, protects the joint. Suitable dampers are arranged to regulate 
the heat. 

226398. Clinton Tuhbish, of Brooklyn, New York. Process of mmm* 
facturing glucose. This is a compound process, consisting firstly of pearling 
the grain hy a dly clipping and cracking process, by which the hulls and 
hearts of the kernels are separated from the hard starchy portions ; secondly, 
the reduction of these starchy portions to a pulpy mass ; and, thirdly, the 
conversion of the starchy matters of this mass into glucose or sweet liquor. 

226434. John F. Wolfp, of Chicago, Illinois, assignor of one half of his 
right to Jacob W. Mower, of same place. Frceess of manufacture of glucose. 
This invention consists in introducing into one or more, or, preferably, all 
the steps of mashing, boiling, and neutralising cuiTonts of oxygen, which at 
present can most readily and cheaply be done by forcing cm’rents of air 
through the mass under treatment. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Cane the hest 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abr oad. 

SUGAB STATISTICS— GEEAT BEITAIUf. 

To Max 15xh, 1880 aot 1879. Iir Thotjsastds of Tons, lo 

THE NEAREST THOTJSAirD. 


STOCKS- IMPOETS. DELIVERIES. 



1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879 

London . , 

.. 80 . 

. 61 

127 

123 

120 .. 

107 

Liverpool 

. , 52 . 

. 56 

94 .. 

119 

86 . . 

87 

Bristol , , 

.. 4 . 

. 6 

20 

24 

19 . . 

21 

Clyde . . . . 

. . 53 . 

. 51 ■ 

108 .. 

112 

88 _ 

93 

Total 

.. 189 

174 

349 

378 

313 

308 


Inciease. 

» 15 

Decrease, 

, 29 

Increase , 

, 5 
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Stocks OE- Stjgae m the Chief Makkets of the Woelo oh the 
1st Apeii., foe theee Teaes, ih thotjsahds of 

TOHS, TO THE HEAEEST THOUSAHU. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. Holland 

Germany 

(ZoUverein) 

o ^ I 
<u 4s i 

1 

Total 
: 1880. 

Total 

1 1879. 

Total 

1878. 

157 

137 

i , 1 

1 1 

1 33 

i 

66 

1 

1 

! 

i 5 

1 1 

398 

i 

391 

393 


CoHSTrHPTIOH OF SlTGAE IH EoeOPE FOB ThEEE YeAES, EHEIHO 
1st Apeie, ih thottsanbs of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

1 

d ^ 

! 1 s 

Holland’ | ^ 

i S 

i \ 

Five otlier 
entrepSts, 

Total 

1880. 

1 

Total 
1879. j 

Total 

1 878. 

975 

306 

30 1 291 

I 1 

188 

1790 

1758 . 

i 

1639 


Estimated Ceop of Beet Boot Sdgae oh the Cohtiheht of Edeope, 

FOE the EHSCJIHG SeASOH, COMPAEED WITH THAT OF THE THEEE 
PEEYIOUS SeASOHS. 

(From TAoMs Monthly Cirmlctr.J 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Erance 270,000 . . 432,636 .. 398,132 . . 243,295 

Germany (ZoUverein) 410,000 420,684 . . 383,828 .. 291,204 

Anstro-Hungary . . . . 385,000 .. 405,907 .. 330,792 .. 247,175 

Btissia and Poland 225,000 215,000 .. 220,000 ,. 250,000 

Belginm ... 60,000 . . 69,926 . . 63,075 . . 44,467 

Holland and otlier 

Countries.,,... 25,000 .. 30,000 ,, 25,000 25,000 


Total 


1,375,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AHD PEOSPEGTS OP THE SHGAE MAEKET. 

Tkere Eas been a more satisfactory demand for both ra’^ and 
refined sugar during the past month. 

Holders of useful refining sugars having confidence in the market 
kept back supplies, so that whenever pressing wants had to be 
filled up prices ruled higher. 

Grocery and low sugars have been neglected, prices in some 
cases giving way. The stock of the latter description is out of all 
proportion to the demand. 

Towards the close the market has relapsed into a quieter tone, 
though without change in values. 

The imports in 1880 compared with those in 1879 show a 
decrease of 28,900 tons against a decrease of 1200 tons shown last 
month. 

The deliveiies which last month showed an increase of 370 tons, 
now exceed those of last year by 4600 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 15th May were 14,800 tons in excess 
of those of the same date last year, and 36,900 tons more than on 
the 1st January, 1880. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under : — 
PortO“Bico fair to good refining, 21s. fid., to 22s. 6d., against 
21s. fid. to 22s.; good to fine grocery, 238. fid. to 25a. fid., against 
24s, to 26s.; Martinique crystals, 25s. fid. to 26s. 6d., against 
26s. to 27s. ; Ho. 12 Havana, 24s. fid. to 25s. against 23s. fid, to 
24s* j* fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 23s. to 23s. fid., 
against 21s, to 21s. fid. ; middling to good brown Bahia, 20s. to 21s., 
against 19a. to 20s.; good to fine Pernambuco, 21s. to 22s., against 
20s. to 21s. ; Paris loaves, 27s. to 27s. 9d., against 26s. 3d. to 27s. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE OH SEGAR IHBESTEIES. 


Want of space compels ns to postpone our abstract of tlie further 
evidence taken within the last few days. The opposition have 
endeavoured to retrieve the failure of Sir Louis Mallet’s evidence 
by calling Mr. GiEen, of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, A similar failure has been the result. Mr. Giffen’s 
figures confirm previous witnesses most fully on every point, and 
very much strengthen their case ; and when he gets into the region 
of theory, surmise, or personal opinion, he breaks down quite as 
completely as Sir Louis Mallet had done. 

Mr. Gifien admits that bounties exist, and that the disturbance 
is more serious to us than any benefit we get by them. He 
admits that our acquiescence in the bounty is very much the same 
as if a tax were put on British raw and refined sugars, while 
foreign sugars were admitted free. When he is asked how he 
would propose to deal with foreign export bounties, he says British 
producers should meet the difficulty by reducing the wages of 
their workmen. On being pressed on this point, he added that 
the British producer should also reduce his profits. This has been 
done in the case of loaf sugar, until profits and loaf sugar makers 
have both disappeared. 

■ The following is a good question, and a very straightforward 
miswer : — 

— ^^^You think reducing the wages of the working mep 
and keeping on the bounty is better than taking off the bounty ani 
keeping tbe wages as they are ? ” 
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THE EOHEIftH EXPOET BOUXTY SYSTEM. 


GBEAT MEETINO AT THE MAXSIOX HOUSE. 


The following is a condensed report of the proceedings of a 
public meeting of Producers, Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
Workmen, held in the Mansion House, by the kind permission, 
and under the presidency, of the Bight Hon. the lord Mayor, 
Sir E. Wyatt Truscott, on Eriday, May 28th, 1880. 

The speech of so eminent a lawyer and so undoubted a free- 
trader as Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q-.C., M.P., cannot fail to impress 
those who still cling to the idea that there is something contrary 
to free trade or to our commercial policy in counterTailing an 
export bounty. Mr. Lubbock’s speech deals exhaustively with 
the subject, aud appears to be unanswerable. 

The circular convening the meeting was evidently drawn up 
with great care, and puts in a small compass the arguments in 
favour of a countervailing duty. 

The great value of this meeting, however, is in the fact of its 
having been a very remarkable success in every way. The large 
hall of the Mansion House was crowded. Every important firm of 
sugar merchants, manufacturers, brokers aud dealers was repre- 
sented. The resolutions, the terms of which should be carefully 
studied, were carried without a dissentient voice. We are glad 
that so many members of Parliament were present. They could 
not fail to he impressed with the importance and unanimity of the 
meeting, and the soundness of the arguments. 

The circular convening the meeting contained the following 
paragraphs 

Export ■bounties constitute an attack by foreign Powers on BritisK capital 
and labour, by which natural sources of production are iajnred and restricted, 
and British producers denied free competition even on their own markets. 

AcqLuiescence in this attack would be iaconsistent.with our commercial 
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policy, whicli demands equal competition on Britiali markets for all pro- 
ducers, Britisk and foreign, ky wHck alone tke permanent interests of tke 
consumer can ke secured. 

A duty to intercept tke bounty would restore free competition, by remov- 
ing tke bounty from tke market and securing it for tke revenue, and would 
tkerefore ke a tax on bounties, not on sugar. Tke operation of suck a 
duty would leave tke price of sugar exactly wkat it would be were tkere no 
bounty and no duty ; and would, tkerefore, immediately attain tke end wkick 
long continued negociations on tke part of successive administrations have 
sougkt but failed to secure. Tke result, tkerefore, would ke tke same, as 
regards tke consumer, wketker tke bounty were countervailed by duty or 
abolisked by treaty ; but if countervailed, tke bounty, instead of being lost, 
would be accepted for tke revenue to tke relief of taxation. 

Equal competition on Britisk markets is, in other cases, secured for 
British producers by means of countervailing duties, which are levied for 
that object and not for revenue purposes. 

Tke object in view is solely to obtain foeedom of competition for all tke 
world on our national markets, and is, tkerefore, in no way concerned with 
tke foreign protective tariffs which hinder or prohibit our exports to foreign 
markets. Hence no question of reciprocity or retaliation can possibly 
be involved. 

Liberal and Conservative governments have vied with each other in their 
efforts to obtain the abolition of these export bounties. Wketker removed 
by foreign governments or excluded from our markets by our own Parlia- 
ment, tke result to tke consumer is identically tke same. Eighteen years of 
negociations having failed to remove them, tke time has now come to do so 
by other means ; and, while gratefully accepting as revenue any bounty 
foreign governments may give us, to withhold its operation from the home 
markets. 

The Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House was crowded with 
Members of Parliament, Merchants, Manufacturers, Brokers, and 
others connected with the sugar trade. 

Mr, Gr. H. Ghajoees, Chairman of the London and St. Kather- 
ine’s Bocks Company, who was warmly received, moved the first 
resolution, which was in the following terms:— That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, free-trade in British markets can only 
exist, and the peimanent interests of the consniaer be therehy 
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secured, wlien all producers, British, and foreign, are placed on 
terms of equal and unsuhsidized competition.’’ He said: The cause 
of justice has been frequently advocated '^vithin these walls, but 
on no occasion, I venture to think, has a stronger case for justice 
ever been brought forward than the one which we are here, my 
Lord Mayor, to-day to advocate. (Cheers.) We do not come to 
ask either favour or protection. What we ask for, and what we 
have a right to obtain, is that which is supposed to be dear to 
every Englishman, — I mean that we should have fair play. (Hear.) 
I was very much surprised a few days ago by reading in the TimB% 
newspaper words to the effect that information was very much 
needed on the subject of foreign sugar bounties. Well then, con- 
sidering that we have had a Committee of the House of Commons 
sitting upon the question, and the proceedings of this Committee 
reported in the daily press, I thought very naturally that the 
information which the Time^ appears to be ignorant of was in the 
hands of the general public. (Hear, and laughter.) However, to 
make sure, I will now endeavour to put the circumstances of the 
case before you in the broadest manner possible, whilst at the same 
time I will not go into matters of detail, but simply confine myself 
to stating the case as plainly as I can, in order that all may under- 
stand it. (Hear.) We all know that the best source from which 
sugar can be obtained is the sngar-cane. It is true, no doubt, that 
there are, to a certain extent, some useful substitutes for 
that valuable commodity, but nevertheless the sngar-cane is the 
natural source to which we should all look from whence to 
derive our supply of sugar, and our colonies have supplied us with 
the finest and best quality. We know, also, that in those colonies 
—especially in the West Indies — the planters have had to over- 
come many difficulties. There was, for instance, the emancipation 
of the negro slaves in the islands under British rule. That was 
one difficulty they had to contend with. Another exists at the 
present day, and that is, they have to contend with slave-grown 
sugar in other parts of the West. Notwithstanding all that, as I 
have said before, onr own colonies can supply us with the best 
possible product, and in abundant quantities. (Hear.) Such a 
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state of tilings is owing to the land possessing great natural advan- 
tages, and to the skill and energy of the people. These advantages 
would, however, seem to avail but little under the present unfair 
manner in which we are allowed to be treated by producers of 
sugar on the continent. (Hear.) Let us just look at the loaf sugar 
refiners. Ve know that they possess every advantage that skilled 
labour can give them, together with a magnificent supply of the 
raw material, but still the colonists and the British loaf sugar 
refiners are deprived of what should he the results of those natural 
and other advantages, and find themselves undersold in their own 
markets. Such being the case, we naturally look around to see 
what has brought it all about. And what then do we find ? We 
find that their markets are taken from them in consequence of 
supplies coming forward under heavy subsidies given by bounties, 
under the name of drawbacks. (Hear.) There can be no worse 
form of protection than the allowance of a bounty. It goes beyond 
any special duty, and moreover it is indefinite ,• and being so, we 
do not know to what extent we have to contend against it. (Cheers.) 
We know most clearly that the effect of subsidised importations is 
only advantageous, if advantageous at all, to the consumer, just so 
long as there is a surplus in existence ; but the moment the surplus 
is taken away, and the consumer has to rely for a supply of his 
sugar, or whatever it may be, on subsidised importations, then the 
evil is seen directly. The price of the article rises materially ; and 
thus it is that it is infinitely more advantageous to the consumer 
to have all the sources of supply open than to have a subsidised 
industry resulting in a monopoly. (Hear.) I am old enough to 
remember the earlier discussions which took place iu this country 
upon the question of free trade, and I can say from my own know- 
ledge, judging from what I then heard and now know, that if 
Richard Cobden were still aHve we should have him ranged on our 
side— -(cheers)— because the principle I have heard him uphold is 
that where you could naturally produce in the best and cheapest 
manner, there you should be allowed to produce, without being in 
any way trammelled by fiscal arrangements. (Hear.) That was 
the true principle of free trade laid down by the late Mr. Oohden. 
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Tliat same priBciple of free teade was adopted by Sir Eobert Peel, 
and wben anotlier principle of free trade was being promulgated, 
namely, to buy in tbe cheapest and sell in the dearest market, and 
be was taunted in the House of Commons for not following that 
principle m all cases, be justly retorted that, treating free trade on 
that ground, it was sometimes necessary to make exceptions. Mr. 
lobn Stuart Mill said, i£ you do not make exception sometimes, 
you may be buying stolen goods. (Hear, and laughter.) When 
we say it is right to countervail this bounty, by any means, to 
prevent its damaging operation on om* markets, I am sure that we 
are going on the true principles of free trade. (Hear, hear.) We 
know that suceessiYe Grovemments, both Liberal and Consorvative, 
have been endeavouring to do away with the present pernicious 
system, and with goad reason too, because it does not involve a 
L^uestion merely affecting colonists or refiners. The production of 
sugar is a great labour question, and affects the interests of many 
trades. There is not only the wellbeing of the sugar operatives 
pure and simple, connected with the production of sugar, dependent 
upon a proper settlement of the question at issue, but there are 
also the interests of the coopers, coppersmiths, engineers, chemists, 
ship-owners, carriers, and other bodies of men, also to he taken into 
consideration. All these interests being involved, I say therefore 
it is impossible to injure the sugar trade of England and her colo- 
nies without at the same time causing great and general distress 
amongst the masses of the people. (Cheers.) Such has been the 
result already ovrmg to foreign bounties, and i£ something be not 
speedily done to counteract their deleterious influence, the mischief 
win be more widely spread and more keenly felt every day. I 
hope most sincerely that the Grovemment wlU now, without delay, 
take this matter in hand, and apply a remedy that will he found 
to be efficacious, and not have it said of them that they allowed 
this country to be unjustly deprived of a valuable industry, the 
bread taken out of the mouths of the working olasses, nor allow 
the continuance of a system, the result of which must be to render 
this country dependent on a giant monopoly for one of the neces- 
saries of life. (Lond cheers.) 
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Me. James Duncan (Chairman of the British Sugar Eefiners* 
Committee), who was greeted with much applause, said : My 
Lord Mayor and G-entlemen, it is with feelings of the greatest 
pleasure I rise to second the resolution which has been so ably 
moved by the gentleman who has just addressed you. The 
question now before us is, I take it, one of paramount importance 
to all classes of the community. (Hear, hear.) We wish to see a 
large supply of sugar from all parts of the world on our markets, 
(Hear, hear. ) That, however, we shall never be p ermitted to witness 
so long as foreign bounties on exported sugar prevail. What we 
shall see, though, is a stoppage of all sugar supplies except from 
those European countries where bounties obtain, That 
certainly is not what is required. All Mincing Lane men know 
very well that within a very few days, the price of Erench 
refined sugar was 26s. 9d. per cwt., and at that very time the 
Erench refiners were actually paying 26s. 6d. per cwt. for raw 
sugar. It is scarcely necessary to tell any one that it is impossible 
for a refiner to sell in the legitimate way of trade refined sugar at 
the same price he pays for raw sugar. It is to get rid of such a system 
that the agitation against foreign bounties has been prosecuted 
in this country. That agitation is based upon a sound principle ; 
and in proof of that, I may say it has been the means of doing a 
large amount of good. By this agitation the bounty system has 
been kept in a great measure in check, and we are determined to 
continue in the course we have hitherto pursued until such time as 
we see OUT demands in the interest of free trade acceded to. (Cheers.) 
The foreign bounty system not only does a great amount of injury 
to British trade, but also has the effect of stopping entirely what 
might be, but for it, a great British industry. I myself was deeply 
interested in the cultivation of sugar-beet in England, and I dis- 
coTered that that description of beet can be quite as well cultivated 
in this country as in Erance, or, in fact, anywhere else ; but it is 
quite impossible to carry on that industry against the foreigners, 
when they receive, as export bounty, as much as two pounds, 
three pounds, and sometimes four pounds sterling per ton on 
their produce. (Hear, hear.) The bounty system not only pre- 
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vents tlie growing of sugar-beet in Britain^ but it also bas tbe 
effect of materially curtailing tbe propagation of tbe sugar cane in 
ber colonies. Of my own knowledge, I know several colonies 
where magnificent canes can be grown, but tbe people of those 
colonies will not expend money on tbeir cultivation so long as tbe 
foreign bounties are allowed to paralyjze our home and colonial 
sugar industries. It is time, then, I think, that something was 
done to neutralijze tbe ill effects of these bounties. (Hear.) "We 
have been now carrying on negotiations respecting these bounties 
for many years past with foreign GTovemments, bnt apparently 
without getting any further in tbe matter, and we are now looking 
to our Government at tbe present time in order to know what is to 
be done respectiag these bounties. Tbe sugar refiners of Great 
Britain are anxious to carry out tbe principles of free trade. 
(Cheers.) Ve do not want to see sugar taxed, we want it free. 
Both tbe Liberal and Conservative Governments of this country 
have negotiated for tbe abolition of foreign sugar bounties for years, 
but all their negotiations have come to nothing. We are just as 
far forward in that dii’ection now as we were ten years since. 
That being tbe case, tbe question naturally arises, “What course 
are we to adopt? ” Tbe plan we propose is, that a countervailing 
duty, to tbe amount of two shillings per cwt., should be placed on 
aU bounty-fed sugars coming on British markets. (Cheers.) That 
would be a mere trifie; it is less than a farthing per pound. 
Small as it is, however, we believe that as it would show the ad- 
mission of the principle it would be quite sufiicient for our purpose, 
as it would have tbe effect of at once’ causing foreign Governments 
to alter their system and allow refining in bond, and charge the 
duty on sugar instead of on roots, or juice, or raw sugar, as is done 
at present. (Loud cheers.) 

Tbe Loud Miyob : In the absence of Dr. Cameron, M.P., I will 
now call upon Mr. Edward Clarke, Q.C., to support tbe resolution. 

Mr. Edwabd Olabke, ft.C., who was received with loud and 
prolonged applause, said: My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, I was 
partionlarly anxions to be here to-day and take part in this meet- 
ing, because I may state that I am well satisfied that the cause, to 
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support wbicli the meetiug has been couTenedy is emirLeiitly just. 
Eor some reason or other, however, I am afraid the desire to levy 
a countervailiug duty is not fashionable. There are a good many 
of my friends with whom I have discussed the question of the 
sugit bounties, and who are in favour of a countervailing duty 
being levied, yet who are afraid to come forward because they 
imagine that in some way it violates the principle of free trade. 
(Hear, hear and laughter.) I think it is a good thing that the 
first resolution should he an affirmation and not a denial of the true 
principles of free trade. (Hear, hear.) I attended this meeting 
not only because I believe that the well-being of a great national 
industry is at stake, but because the question involves a sound 
principle of commercial legislation. The principle we have met 
here to uphold is the principle of equal trade. "Without equality 
of competition there can be no true freedom, and because that 
principle is at the bottom of this agitation, it is of great importance. 
One has been told, when speaking about the decrease of a branch 
of the sugar iadustry of this country, Well, the mischief is done, 
you cannot restore the trade which has disappeared, and therefore 
there is no use in taking any action in the matter.’^ This not 
the place to go into details with respect to a statement of that kind, 
but the answer to it is two-fold. In the first place, it is not 
correct to say that the trade has been destroyed in the sense of 
being so irretrievably injured that it cannot be revived. (Hear.) 
It has been checked, and refiners and producers have been seriously 
injured; but there is no reason why, if the produce of cane sugar 
were not unduly handicapped hy foreign bounties on the beetroot, 
there is no reason, I maintain, ^hy the sugar industry should not 
fiourish and revive, and be the means of employing lai'ge numhers 
of workmen and immense capital as in foimer years. (Hear, hear.) 
But even if the objection were a true one, if# it could be said with 
accuracy that the effect of these bounties had been to entirely 
destroy the whole of a once flourishing portion of EUglish trade, 
and if that should be time, I hold that, as the adoption of a 
countervailing duty would be the means of bringing back the 
prosperity to that particular branch of trade which it possessed in 
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times gone by, it would be tbe strongest reason possible for tbe 
Gavernment to recognise tbe principle, so as to provide against tbe 
possibility of a recurrence of miscliief wbicb they bad Mtberto 
been unable to remove. (Cbeers.) If one industry is extinguished 
by means of foreign bounties, another industry may to-day or 
to-morrow follow suit in its turn, and it is quite time, then, whilst 
recognising to its fullest extent the principle of free trade, we 
should call on our Government to devise some means to relieve this 
particular trade of the mischief which has been done to it. 
(Cheers.) The grievance, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, is an 
admitted one. It is not for a fanciful or a sentimental reason 
merely that successive Governments, for the last 16 years, have 
employed your representatives in foreign courts to make suggestions 
having for their object the stoppage of the bounty system. (Hear.) 
There is no commercial authority in this country of any standing 
that does not state that bounties do exist in Prance, Belgium, 
Holland, and Austria. It is not only admitted by the authorities 
in France, but the most circumstantial statements are made of the 
amount of the bounties. You will see, therefore, that the fact is an 
und^hted one. We know that it does exist, and the French 
authorities are equally well aware of it. It is not alone the sugar 
trade in England that complains, but also the same industry in 
France. In the latter country, they complain because they are 
over-topped in the matter of bbunties by the Austrians, the effect 
of which they say will be to drive them out of the markets. The 
matter of the foreign bounties is a question that cannot be allowed 
to stand still. (Hear.) Somehow or other, it must he dealt with, 
and that speedily ; unless the Government is prepared to say, we 
are quite helpless in the matter, and cannot do anything to prevent 
foreign nations injuring our commerce or. trade. (Loud cheers.) 
The French produceFs are now seeing how they can best bring 
about an increase of bounty, because they say we are beaten by 
Austria in the way of bounties, and so we shall have to have an 
increase of our own. And the French will be beaten unless they 
adopt some such plan, and it is not very likely they will allow 
themselves to he worsted without making an effort. The result. 
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tken, as I faresee, will be tbat wben tbey baTe got aa increased 
bounty, tbey will glut tbe markets with cheap sugar. "Wbat is 
one to do, then, under these circumstances ? Surely not to sit 
down with folded hands, to see a great industry destroyed, capital 
deteriorate, labourers sent away to seek employment in a foreign 
land? Ho! a remedy must be sought for this eTil, and it is fuE 
time it was sought and carried into effect. (Cheers.) The remedy 
is a simple one. We haye it already in operation for the protection 
of certain industries, in the shape of certain surtaxes upon articles 
coming from abroad, and which are also produced here. (Hear, 
hear*) There is, for instance, a duty put upon spirits imported 
from abroad superior to the excise duty paid upon spirits manufac- 
tured in Great Britain, That was put on for the express purpose, 
not of excluding the foreign spiiit, hut protecting the English pro- 
ducers from being unfairly handicapped ; and that which dias been 
adopted with respect to one interest can be brought into play with 
regard to another j moreoyei’, it is the obvious and reasonable and 
just way "of meeting the diffi.culty under which we labour at 
present. (Cheers.) There is really no practical objection to the 
introduction of a countervailing duty, although, in the Commjjtee 
over which Mr. Ritchie presided with the greatest ability, all sorts 
of suggestions were made as to the difficulties which would be 
experienced in endeavouring to impose surtaxes on the produce 
from difiereut countries. Those difficulties, however, were soon 
disposed of by one of the most, i£ not the most experienced man of 
the present day, I mean Mr. Lilley, the Surveyor- General of 
Customs. (Cheers.) That gentleman said most emphatically that 
there would he no difficulty in the way of levying the tax. There 
is mothing antagonistic to the principles of free trade in putting on 
a countervailing duty. What we want is that all the countries of 
the world shall have fair play and free scope for the industries of 
theirpeople. (Cheers.) When bounties come on, it drives our people 
off their own markets, by a bribe given to the foreign producer, 
or, in other words, by the Government paying part of the price of 
production ; and the effect of that is that it can come cheaper into 
English markets than on foreign inarkets, and he sold at a less 
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price tEan sugar maile at home in this country. That is forcing it 
below the natural market prices. (Hear, hear.) Now, what can 
he the result on the other side, supposing a countervailing duty is 
imposed, ec[ual in amount to the bounty given by foreign Govern- 
ments upon exported sugar ? Why, the bounty will be taken off ; 
for I believe that the mere threat of the tax will be probably 
sufficient to deter foreign Grovemments from endeavouring to ruin 
Eritish trade by keeping on, under such circumstanpes, the bounty. 
If then the bounties were taken off, the soil and the people of this 
country would be left to make the best they could of their own 
natural capabilities. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand, even sup- 
posing the bounties were still continued — which is very unhkely — 
the peoiffe of England would then be on an eq[ual and fair level 
with those of the nations abroad, whilst the Grovemment would 
put into its pockets the whole amount of the sugar hounties, 
(Cheers.) It is not in the interest of a particular trade only that I 
was anxious to speak here to-day, but it was in the interests of fair 
commercial dealings between nation and nation ; and I commend 
most earnestly to the acceptance of this meeting the resolution 
which has been read. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. AETjmE Cohex, Q.C., M.P., who, on rising to addi'ess the 
meeting, was received with cheeriug, after explaining the reason 
of his being present at the meeting, continued : Many persons 
now speak in favour of free trade, and are more or less con- 
versant with its principles ; and I am delighted to find that my 
politioal opponents have at last become fully aware of the truth 
of the principles of free trade. (Hear, hear.) But I must be per- 
mitted to add that I think there are many more people who speak 
in favour of free trade than there are who understand its ti'ue 
pruiciples ; and that those who are opposed to any action beiag 
taken in order to remedy what has i>roved to be, a grave, serious, 
and extensive injury to a whole trade, misapprehend the 
fundamental principle of free trade. (Loud cheers.) That is a 
statement I am prepared to prove. (Hear.) My proposition is, 
that those who think that Her Majesty’s Government ought to take 
no action in the matter now immediately before us, because any 
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such action would be inconsistent witb tbe principleB of free trade, 
gravely mistake those principles. (Hear.) I think this capable of 
proof. The great principle of free trade is this : that the products 
of every country should be allowed to be forwarded and exchanged, 
and bought and sold, without any artificial or State regulations. 
(Cheers.) It is said of protection— and I think, truly said — -that 
it has one characteristic and essential vice, namely, that it favours 
a particular class to the disadvantage and injury of the consumer. 
How, some of our friends feel this difficulty with regard to the 
foreign sugar-bounty question. They say that after all the con- 
sumer gets his sugar cheaper by the means of these foreign bounties 
than he otherwise would. Here is my answer to that. "Why, I 
would ask, — if it were true that these bounties are a benefit to the 
whole country, — how comes it, I say, that every Government, 
whether Liberal, Eadical, or Conservative, that we have had 
for many years past, declare ^‘the present system is extremely 
bad, and we wdll do our best to alter it, only we don’t know 
how?” (Loud cheers and laughter.) Ho Liberal or Eadical 
Government would venture to say, ** we will favour a particular 
class or trade, although the general community wdll he injured by 
our so doing.” You have, then, this fact, that Liberals, Badicals 
and Tories deplore the existence of these subsidies granted by 
foreign States, because they do an injury to the whole British com- 
munity, and yet do nothing to remove the evil, although the bounties 
might be rendered innocuous without, in my opinion, in the slightest 
degree interfering with the principle of free trade. (Cheers.) Hn- 
donhtedly it does conduce to the advautage of the whole community 
that the products of various countries should he allowed to exchange 
at what Adam Smith calls the natimal price. But it is not to the 
benefit of the whole commxinity that the consumer should get an 
article at a lower cost than its natural market price. It is for the 
benefit of all that every artificial interference, whether for the 
purpose of raising or lowering the price of a commodity, should be 
removed. (Hear, hear.) But it is not true that any political 
economist — ^that is to say any political economist who understands 
his science — would uphold the dbctrine, that it is adva to 
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tlie wliole community for tlie consumer to be allowed to purcliase a 
product at a lower rate than its natural price. (A Yoke : IVliat 
is the natural price ? ’ ^ ) I am glad this que sti on ha s been asked, and 
in answer to it, I think I cannot do better than giye the definition 
which is due to the great founder of modern political economy — ^Adam 
Smith. (Hear, hear.) He, in effect, holds the natural price to be that 
price at which every article would sell if home and foreign trade were 
not tramraelled with artificial fetters. Or, in other words, the 
price at which they would sell if there were free and unrestricted 
competition. The fundamental principle of free trade asserts that 
the wealth of countries will be best furthered by allowing the pro- 
ducts of dilfferent countries to be sold at their natural price, but it 
is not in the least inconsistent with that principle to hold, that the 
community is not on the whole and in the long run benefited, by 
the consumer 1}eing able to purchase an article of consumption at a 
lower price than its natural market price. Now this is the case 
with sugar, in consequence of the bounties given by Trance and 
other Grovemments to those who export the article, and therefore 
it seems to me that those who acknowledge the principle of free 
trade as a fundamental and well-established principle may, never- 
theless, consistently support the present cause. I have shewn how 
the justice of your cause can he supported by strong argument. 
(A voice : “Truth requires no argument.”) "With that observa- 
tioB I do not agree. If all men were iafi-uitely wise, truth would 
require no argument j but in the present state of the world, fools 
would have an enormous advantage over men who are wise and 
who are diligent in the acquisition of knowledge, i£ truth did not 
require any argument. (Cheers.) In the long run and in the end, 
no doubt, truth will prevail, but it rarely gains the victory without 
a struggle, in which the best, the wisest, and most earnest men are 
bound to take a part. (Eenewed cheers.) Now let me revert 
to the immediate question at issue. It is said by some that as the 
countervailing duty is proposed to he equal to the amount given in 
the shape of bounties by the various foreign governments, there 
will be great trouble ia ascertaming the proper duty to he levied, 
owing to the difficulty involved in finding out the cotmtry from 
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wliicli tlie sugar lias come. Some persons go even so far as to say 
tliat it would be impossible to find out its origin. Tkis objeorion 
was, however, removed by the Surveyor-General of Gustoms, who 
said that no great difficulty had been experienced — ^before proteetion 
was done away with— in procuring certificates of origin. Again, 
there has been raised a cry about the difficulties to be overcome 
with respect to the ' ^ favoured nation ’ ’ clauses. On this point how- 
ever, I venture to say that no lawyer of much eminence will be 
found to declare that “favoured nation ’’ clauses preclude our right 
to levy countervailing duties. Such objections as these are generally 
raised by the timid, hut even supposing there were difficulties in 
the path which leads to right and justice, those difficulties should 
only mean things to be overcome. (Cheers.) And now, my Lord 
Mayor and gentlemen, allow me to congratulate you, and all who 
are here, that as the arguments which we have heard to-day have 
been forcible and convincing, there is good reason to believe, and 
strong ground for hoping, that something may be done to relieve 
the evils which have weighed down, and to avert the distress and 
calamity which threaten the very existence of airtmportant trade, 
and conseq[uently the interests and the prosperity of the vast body 
of men connected, directly or indirectly, with that important 
iadnstry. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

CoLoi^EL Cowan (of Messrs. Cowan & Sons, Sugar Refiners,)— 
My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, after listening to the theory and 
the right application of free trade, so ably explained by previous 
speakers, it would be waste of time on my part if I were to offer any 
remarks with reference to the scientific application of the principles 
of free trade, as bearing on the question we have to answer. (Hear.) 
Before I proceed with the few remarks I have to offer, I wish in 
the most emphatic manner to disclaim any sentiments of protection 
or reciprocity. (Cheers.) Our desire is to he merely given fair 
play. We do not in the least desire retaliation or protection. 
(Cheers.) ITou, gentlemen, have just affirmed in a most unmistak- 
able manner your adherence to the principles of free trade, I hope 
that whilst you support those priuGiples you will also e:5presa your 
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abhorenoe of a system of foreign protection wHcL. is being 
pursued to tbe detriment of tbis country. (Hear.) You will no 
doubt also clearly indicate, and that without hesitation, what in 
your opinion is the proper means for bringing about the abolition 
of this protectionist scheme to which I have alluded. (Cheers.) 
"With your permiasion, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, I will now 
read the reaolntion which has been entrusted to me to move. It is 
That, in the opinion of this meeting, foreign protection in the 
form of export bounties denies to British producers free trade 
competition even on their own markets ; injures the legitimate 
interests of British capital and labour, and restricts the develop- 
ment of the natural sources of production.’^ After referring to 
the negociations for the abolition of the bounty, and alluding to 
the cultivation of beetroot in Ireland, Colonel Cowan concluded 
an eloquent speech as follows: I believe that in this Mansion 
House,- — ^this dwelling-place of honour, this temple of fair play— 
there will, this day, he bom that which will correct those evils 
which we are here to denounce with no unmistakable voice. 
(Cheers.) We*^ask you, my Lord Mayor, to use your great 
influence to help us in our appeal for justice. Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, you have shown your interest in this 
matter, and I, on behalf of suffering industries, ask you to do 
your best to help us in the legislature. And last, but by no 
means least, yon workiag men of England, who have been 
OUT feUow-lahourers in the great cause of reform, and feUow- 
Bufierers by this terrible foreign curse, we appeal to you to use 
your best efforts, your great intelligence, and the utmost vigour of 
your manhood to obtain justice, (Loud eheerB.) 

Mr. Samuel Peeees, (General Secretary of the Workmen’s 
National Executive Committee for the Abolition of the Foreign 
Sugar Bounties, ) who was received with loud cheers, said : 
My Lord Mayor, gentlemen, and fellow-workmen, I have 
been deputed to explain to this important meeting the views 
of the workmen dependent for their livelihood upon the home 
and colonial sugar industries, upon the question which has 
brought us together this day. My Lord Mayor and gentle- 
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men, wliat tlie workmen want is tliat tlie foreign bounties 
skonld be abolished, and I think I am not far wrong when I say 
that they are determined that they shall be. (Cheers.) It is now 
eighteen years since negociations of various kinds have been going 
on between the representatives of this country and those abroad 
for the abolition of the foreign hoxmty system. They have come 
to nothing however. We have been put ofE by specious promises 
from time to time. We say then, that if these countries, after 
eighteen years of negociations, still refuse to take off their unfair 
aj 3 .d obnoxious bounties it is high time that we took them off for 
them, by tbe simple plan of putting on a countervailing duty. 
(Cheers.) (A voice : And raise the price of sugar to 6d. a lb.) bTo, 
it would not. It would not he the means of enhancing the |)rice 
of sugar one farthing a lb. ; and, if it did raise the price of sugar 
one-fonrtb of a penny per lb. it would at the same time be a whole 
penny cheaper to tbe consumers, on account of the better 
sweetening properties of British sugar manufactured from cane. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Cohden, when speaking at Manchester on one 
occasion when free trade was being first agitated, said he did not 
care what the price of corn was so long as it was obtained at its 
natural price. The same argument holds good with respect to 
sugar, and no man with common sense or patriotic feeling would 
wish to get the proceeds of a manufacture in which his fellow- 
countrymen were competing with foreigners at a price lower than 
the natural one. (Hear.) If this country and her colonies had 
been given fair play, sugar would have been cheaper to-day than it 
is even with the aid of bounties given by foreign European States. 
(A voice *. Oh ! ’’) Perhaps the gentleman who keeps interrupting 
is an agent for Say’s loaves ’’—(cheers and laughter,) — or is sent 
over here by the Austrian land owners. (Benewed cheers and 
laughter.) Another thing I can tell that individual who^said that 
if there i^as a eountervailmg duty sugar would be 6d. a lb., is that 
if we thought that would be the ease we should uot be auMous for 
such a duty being levied, because the consumption of sugar would 
thenbe comparatively small, and, as a natural consequence, there 
would not be so mucb work required for its production as there is 
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at tlie present moment. (Hear/ hear.) I shonld Hke just 
read a few lines from the Oxford Cohden Prize Essay of last year/ 
on the depression of trade. It says : The trades of sugar growing 
and sugar refining are heing ruined in England, not only by 
“ foreign duties hut also by foreign bounties, which enable our 
“ rivals to sell their sugar in England below the cost of production, 
indemnifying themselves at the expense of their own tax-payers. 
There is no doubt that in so doing they are making a present to 
^ ^ the EngHsh consumer ; but it is a present of no ■great value to 
“him” — (hear, hear) — “ whilst it is fatal to a thoroughly legiti- 
mate British industry, and it is given at the expense of the 
“ foreign tax-payers, as well as at the cost of much absolute waste. 
“ With such a present we can afford to dispense ; ” — (hear, hear) — 
“ at any rate a succession of governments have shown this to be 
“ their opinion, by the frequent remonstrances they have addressed 
“ to foreign governments on the subject. If we could impose on 
“ foreign sugar a duty, exactly equivalent to the bounty it has 
“ received abroad, we should simply annihilate the effects of the 
“ bounty and restore a sort of virtual free trade.” (Cheers.) ' ^ The 
“ foreign governments would be making a present to the English 
“ G-ovemment instead of to the English consumer. But, no doubt, 
“ they would soon cease to confer a bounty which would do no 
“good to any of their own subjects.” (Loud cheers.) Lord 
Derby said, not very long ago, that there could he no doubt 
but that if the foreigners once got the markets into them own 
hands the price of sugar would inevitahly rise. And in that state- 
ment his loi-dship was perfectly correct. If these bounties still 
continue they will soon he masters of the situation,* and, when 
they are, they ^rill make the people of this country pay not only 
the cost of them bounties, hut also a much larger price for their 
sugar than ever they did before. (Hear, hear.) The Trench, and 
the Belgians, and the HoUanders, are now struck by the Austrians, 
who have given a larger amount of bounty than either of the other 
three Grovemments. Such heing the ease, the struggle is no w between 
a clique of Austrian landowners and the British workmen ; and the 
British workmen, because they have right and justice on theif side, 
will eventually win the day. (Loud cheers.) 
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Mr. MiTCHELii Hehrt, M.F., in supporting tlie resolution, 
expressed to tlie Lord Mayor and citizens of London tlie Leartfelt 
tlianks of the distressed people of Ireland, for the kindness, 
benevolence, and generosity which had been shown them. In 
reference to the growth of sugar beet in Ireland, he pointed out 
that it will never do for agricnltiirists or manufacturers to attempt 
to grow, or when grown to mamifacture sugar beet into sugar so 
long as they are liable to be unfairly handicapped by bounties 
given by foreign countries. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. IN'. Lubbock said: I presume, my Lord Mayor and geralle- 
men, that it is owing to the fact of the position I hold, namely, that 
of the Depnty Chairman of the West India Committee, and con- 
sequently identihed with the "West Indian colonies, that I have 
been asked to move the third resolntion, which mns in the follow- 
ing terms : — That as diplomatic negotiations and treaty engage- 
ments have, for eighteen years, failed in their object to restore fi:ee 
trade competition in British markets by obtaining the abolition of 
foreign bounties on the exportation of sugar, it is necessary, in the 
opinion of this meeting, that this end should now be attained by 
the immediate enactment by ParKament of such a duty on bounty- 
fed sugar as shall, while insuring the free admission of nnsubsidized 
sugar from all parts of the world, countervail the bounty, and 
make the policy of our long-continued negotiations efficacious.^^ 
After giving a history of the negociations and Conferences since 
1862, Mr. Lnhhoek continued; I have so far drawn attention 
especially to the Conventions and Conferences which were 
from time to time being held; hut an active correspondence 
hetween Her Majesty’s Government and one or other of 
the European Powers had been going on almost incessantly 
durmg the past eighteen years; the ohject of which has 
been solely to secure the removal of export hpuntiefi. Con- 
ventions, Gonfcrenees, and correspondence have, however, aH 
proved fruitless, and have demonstrated the impolicy of expecting 
other Governments to do for us that which we all along have had it 
in our power to do for ourselves, viz., to keep export bounties ofi 
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Eritisli markets. A few words now on tke subject of tliese 
bounties : it was recently asserted in one of tlie newspapers, that 
tke amount of tliese bounties had never been ascertained ; this is 
not the case ; the Committee of the House of Commons which sat 
last year, and which was so ably presided over by Mr. Bitchie, took 
complete evidence on this point, and the amount of the different 
bounties, as testified to before that Committee, has in no way been 
impugned. The effect of the bounties may be briefly described. 
They have naturally stimulated enormously the production of 
sugar in those countries where they are granted, since they have 
enabled producers wko receive them to make large fortunes, whilst 
selling their produce below the cost of production. Producers of 
cane sugars, however, who have received no such artificial aid, have 
been forced to sell their sugar in competition with this State-aided 
product. In these circumstances, it is not surprising to find that 
whilst the beet crop, which has been so heavily subsidized, has 
increased during the last ten years hy 100 per cent., the unsnbsidized 
cane sugar production of the world, taken as a whole, has remained 
stationary during the same period. The magnitude of the interests 
involved will hardly perhaps be appreciated by those not conversant 
with the subject. There are some theorists who say, Well, if 
sugar manufacture does not pay, employ your capital in something 
else ,■ ” unfortunately that cannot be done ; vacuum pans will not 
spin cotton, and the capital invested in the sugar indnstry, if that 
industry ceases to be profitable, is practically lost, and I need 
hardly say that the capital invested in the British sugar industry 
is very large ; probably in the West Indies, iJiatal, and Mauritius, 
it does not amount to less than £20,000,000, But the loss of this 
capital is not hy any means all that is involved in the destruction 
of the British sugar industry. At present, Mauritius, ISTatal, and 
the West Indies produce about 350,000 tons of sugar, which 
iavolYes an expenditure in British labour of not less than 
£7,000,000 sterling annually. (Cheers.) Again, we are now 
importing from Europe 300,000 tons of sugar annually, which, but 
for bounties, would probably in great part be produced in British 
colonies, and which represents a further sum of £6,000,000 spent 
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annually in foreign labour, a large proportion of wbicb. would be 
expended in Britisb labour, if free trade in sugar were restored on 
Eritisb markets. Moreover, if this were done, it seems more than 
probable that sugar could be profitably grown in England, but 
whilst so serious an element of insecurity exists, he would be rash 
indeed who would embark capital for such a purpose. I think I 
may say that the evidence taken by the Committee of the House of 
Commons last year has conclusively proved the existence and the 
amount of the bounties. There has so far been no clifierence of 
opinion expressed as to the desirability of their removal. Liberal 
and Conservative Grovemments have vied with each other in their 
efiorts to procure their removal, and the only question now which 
apparently exists is, as to the manner in which this shall be 
brought about. A loud cry has been raised as to the interests of 
the consumer, but if the removal of these bounties is an injury to 
the consumer, which I deny, then the object of eighteen years of 
negotiations, Conferences, and Conventions, has been the injury of 
the consumer, for it is self-evident that whether these bounties are 
removed by negotiation or by countervailing duties, the result to 
the consumer is identically the same. This is indeed so undeniable 
that it is surprising that it appears to have entirely escaped the 
observation of those who oppose countervailing duties ; indeed, it is 
not too much to say that countervailing duties are a preferable 
means of obtaining the end desired, since if any sugar could come 
with a bounty, under a system of free trade, the bounty would be 
secured to the revenue. How I saw it argued in an influential 
paper, not long ago, that if we put ou duties, foreign (jovernments 
might increase their bounties, and so on infinitum. Well, in the 
first place, though foreign Governments are liheral in the way of 
bounties, there is a limit even to their liberality ; but if it became 
a question of competition as to who should get soonest tired, we of 
receiving revenne from foreign Governments, or foreign Govern- 
ments of paying it to us, I should myself feel no doubt of the 
issue. But it is evident that, if once the raimn Wiire of these 
bounties was removef, the bounties themselves would disappear. I 
said just now that the removal of these bounties, whether by 
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coTinterTailing duty, or by negotiatioB, (for the effect ■would be tbe 
same) would be no injury to the consumer, and I say so for this 
reason. The result of these bountieB is to make us dependent for 
our sugar supply upon an artificially created source. Hitherto we 
only rely for about one-third of our consumption upon this source, 
and yet a diminution in the yield of the beet crop of 1876-77 sent 
prices of sugar up Id. per lb. It is evident that the more largely 
we are dependent upon this one source, the more liable we are to 
famine prices whenever the crop is deficient, particularly as the 
beet crop is all grown in a limited area, as compared with cane 
sugar, which is grown all over the tropical world. Then again, 
we have no security whatever that these bounties will be continued, 
and I cannot too strongly impress upon you the fact, that if 
bounties are ever acquiesced in by this country, no free competi- 
tion is likely again to he renewed. Ho man will knowingly play 
against loaded dice; and the knowledge that bounties can be 
effectually used against him would be sufficient to prevent any 
sane man from embarking in what would result in inevitable loss. 
(Hear, hear.) But the evil does not stop there. The consumer will 
have no security that, once the bounties have achieved their object of 
stifling competition, foreign Governments may not strike out a new 
Mne, and put export duties instead of bounties on their sugar. 
2^meo 3mms et dona ferentes may well be said of these foreign 
Governments. There is only one other argument I wish to refer 
to, and that is this : it has been said, if Parliament recognise the 
rights of British subjects to free trade ou British markets, they 
will be equally bound to recognise the rights of British subjects to 
free trade in foreign markets. This is indeed a strange theory ; 
that, because we cannot obtain justice abroad, we must put up 
with injustice at home. So far as I am aware, there is no case 
analogous to that of sugar. (Hear, hear.) Should any such case 
arise, the same arguments as are applicable to sugar would of 
course equally apply, and it ought to he always borne in mind that 
export bounties may be given on other articles besides sugar, and 
that if the principle of allowing them to influence British markets 
be admitted, an element of insecurity is introduced of which it is 
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impossible to see tbe end. There are some who do not shrink from 
saying that we are asking for protection. What protection can 
there be when the whole world is placed on an equal footing ? If 
we were asking for some special privilege for the West Indies, 
snch a charge might possibly fairly he made ; but what we ask for 
the West Indies, we ask equally for the whole worlds — -for Cuba, 
Peru, Gnadalonpe, Manilla, Java, and Pritish India. What we 
ask, we ask in the interest of free trade. We ask that the compe- 
tition of the whole world shall not he stifled by the European 
bounties — that English markets shall he freely open to the whole 
world, and not be monopolisi3d by produce the ontoome of a sy^m 
at once unjust and injurious to all concerned. I will not believe 
that for the sake of temporarily obtaining one commodity below its 
cost price this country will tolerate or acquiesce iu the infl’action 
of principles upon which depend the security and vitality of our 
industries and the permanent interests of consumers. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Thomas M. Kelly (Assistant Secretary of the Workmen’s 
national Executive Committee for the Abolition of the Eoreign 
Sugar Bounties) said : My Lord Mayor, gentlemen, and fellow- 
workmen, the people of this country who have been appealed to 
at pnbKc meetings over and over again have either actively sup- 
ported the movement for the abolition of foreign sugar bounties or 
tacitly acquiesced in our propositions. The Times and some 
other papers pretend to defend the interests of the working classes ; 
in reality, however, they injure them, for in nine cases out of ten 
they do not understand the trade questions which are at issue. 
It is well, however, for the working classes of thisempiie that they have 
sufficient political sagacity and power to defend their own interests. 
This is not merely a Whitechapel question, as the paper emanating 
from Printing House Square sneeringly remarks; it does not 
alone affect one trade or one locality, but the whole nation. The 
great trade councils and associations of this country, we ought to 
remember, have memorialized the Government to put on a counter- 
vailing duty. And it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
secretaries and other officers of those associations understand the 
wishes of their constituents and have the interests of the people 
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they represent at heart. (Cheers.) If foreign bounties are 
permitteii to ruin the sugar trade of this country and her colonies, 
what guarantee have we that the Grovemments abroad will not 
imniediately bring the same tactics to bear, which have proved 
so successful for the destruction of one British industry, upon 
another of our manufactures. Whilst they are in vogue, there is 
no security for the cotton trade of Manchester or the woollen 
manufacture of Yorkshire. Some persons imagine that it is fine 
fun getting articles helow their natural cost of production. If 
they only live long enough, and the foreign sugar houuties are 
not^bolished, they will see that it is not such a good joke for the 
consumer after all, unless they can discern any amusement in 
paying monopolist prices, (Cheers.) That will not he all; for 
men willing and anxious to work will be walking about unable to 
gain employment, or will become chargeable upon the rates. The 
principle of free trad e has been attacked by foreign nations, and it 
is high time that our own Government did something to defeat this 
insidious foreign aggression. We invite competition — we are jnot 
afraid of it — from all parts of the world, knowing that our skill 
and industry, if only permitted fair play, will prove more than a 
match for any competition which we are likely to experience. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was adopted nem. eon. 

Mr. Alpeed Hexbiuues moved the fourth resolution, which runs 
as follows That the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor he requested 
to sign a copy of the f aregoing resolutions, and foiward the same 
to the First Lord of the Treasury,” 

Mr. Geoeoe Maetineau (Secretary of the British Sugar Refiners’ 
Association), who, upon rising to second the resolution, was re- 
ceived with considerable cheering, said: I cannot help thinking 
that the question which has brought us here to day has been 
thoroughly exhausted. (Hear.) I shall not trouble you, upon this 
occasion, therefore, with any lengthened remarks of my own. Little 
more could be said on the occasion than has been urged by pre- 
vious speakers, especially by the hon. member for Southwark and 
the gentleman who immediately preceded him. (Hear, hear.) I 
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will only add one fact. The honourable member for Southwark 
has said that both the Liberal and Conservative Grover nments, of 
this country have tried to get rid of these bounties. To that I 
wish to make an addition. When Mr. Gladstone introduced to the 
House of Commons the Convention of 1864, he said that that Con- 
vention was entered into with the view of establishing perfect 
freedom of trade/’ and he added that Her Majesty’s Government 
regarded the arrangement as beneficial alike to the producer and 
the consumer. Those were Mr. Gladstone’s words, and they en- 
tirely get rid of the dificnlty with regard to the consumer. I beg 
to second the adoption of this resolution. (Cheers.) » 

Mr. D. MacIvee, M.P., spoke in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Ligoins, who described himself as a West India planter, 
said : I want to state a phase of this q[nestion which has not been 
touched upon by any previous speaker. I am not going to say 
anything about protection or free trade. If we receive sugar from 
our magnificent colonies in the West Indies, we must remember 
that it . is brought to this country in English ships, manned by 
English sailors, — men who will stand hy us in our hour of need, 
and be ready and willing to defend the honour and interests of this 
onr country. Kavigating vessels from the West Indies is a fine 
training for sailors, but woe to the day when England has to 
depend on men whose only training has been coming across the 
channel from Boulogne in a steamer. (Hear, and laughter.) That 
is a question for us all to answer. The West India sugar trade is 
doing all it can to develope itself, but it is impossible for it to 
compete in English markets with foreign bounty-fed beetroot 
sugar. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and adopted, 

Mr. Davib Powell, Junr., (Chairman of the East and West 
India Dock Company,) moved a resolution thanking the Lord 
Mayor for his great kindness in granting the use of the Egyptian 
Hall to hold the meeting in, and also for the interest he manifested 
in the proceedings by taking the chair. The speaker, who was 
cordially received, said: This meeting has been a great and 
yranderful success. It is a purely representative meeting, as all 
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classes and different industries are represented, and, so far as I am 
able to judge from tbe yarious sounds which came from the 
different parts of the Hall, I should say that all political parties 
haye had their interests represented here to-day. (Hear, hear.) I 
think it should go forth that it is the general feeling of the whole 
of the city of London that a countervailing duty should be put on, 
and that the Groyernment should lose no time in doing so. (Loud 
cheers.) If this meeting had been held in a comer, or thinly 
attended, I do not think we should have effected much. As it is, 
however, I am of opinion that we have done a great deal towards 
remoying the evils we all complain of. (Cheers.) The Lord 
Mayor, with his proverbial kindness, has given you the use of this 
Hall. (Cheers.) A Hall iu which many of the moat important 
questions have been ventilated; — (Hear, hear.) — and he has also 
done us the honour of presiding over our deliberations. I, 
therefore, beg to tender him on behalf of this meeting our best 
thanks. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Sir T. . Edwaeds-Moss, Bart,, Deputy-Chairman of the West 
India Association of Liveipool, seconded the resolution. 

The motion was then adopted amidst loud applause, which was 
repeated on the Lord Mayor rising to acknowledge the compliment. 

ARTIFICIALLY OOLOUEED SUGAR. 

A subscriber in Demerara requests us to give publicity to 
the following letter, which appeared in the JVews of 22nd 
April:— 

— ^Your leading article of yesterday in reference to the 
colouring of Demerai'a sugar for the American market is 
correct, but it requires the following explanation to make the 
subject fully understood. The duty on raw sugar is assessed 
in the United States according to its colour. On raw sugar 
ranging in colour between Nos. 7 and 10 of the Dutch colour 
standards it is 2^ dollars per 100 Ihs., which is 78 per cent, of 
the drawback allowed on the exportation of pure refined sugar. 
If, therefore, such raw sugar yields. 78 per cent, of refined 
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sugar, tk© refiner receives in drawback the exact sum be bas 
previously paid in duty on tbe raw material. But if it yields 
more than 78 per cent, be receives more tban be bas paid, and 
obtains a bounty on tbe exportation of bis refined sugar. His 
object, tberefore, is to get raw sugar of tbe maximum ricbness 
and tbe brownest colour. He is tbe more impebed to tMs 
from baving to compete, in all export markets, against Erencb 
and Dutch sugar, wbicb obtains a similar bounty. He finds 
sucb sugar most readily in Cuba and Demerara, where 
very strong crystallised raw sugar is produced in large 
quantities. This sugar is naturally of a fine pale yellow 
colour, but it is made of a dark brown tint, specially for 
tbe American market, as described in your leading article. 
Whether tbe addition of molasses, and tbe omission to 
neutralize tbe lime and remove* tbe impurities be rightly or 
wrongly called artificial coloration,” tbe fact remains that the 
sugar is mad© of an unnaturally brown colour, for the purpose 
of suppljdng a special demand, tbe object of wHcb is to obtain 
a bounty on the exportation of refined sugar at tbe expense of 
tbe United States Treasury. This coloured sugar yields about 
90 to 92 per cent, of pur© refined sugar, and tberefore gives the 
American refiner a very large export bounty.— I am, Sir, yours, 
<S:e., G-eoboe Mabteneatt. 21, Idincing Lane, April 20. 

THE PRACTICAL DETERMINATION OF THE YALUE OF 
THE SUGARS OF COMMERCE. 

By Henry A. Mott, Jun., Pb.D., E.M. 

This is a problem to wbicb great attention has been given by 
planters, importers, refiners, and government officials. Its con- 
sideration by scientific men, then, seems most important. It is the 
object of this paper to present the views of the autbor, which have 
been acquired after carefully studying the subject under considera- 
tion. Owing to the many constituents which enter into the 
composition of sugar in the “ crude ” or raw ” condition, and to 
the fluctuations in the proportions of these constituents, also the 
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Tariance in the colour of the sugai', and, ahov^ the difficulty in 
obtaining an average sample that will represent a cargo, it becomes 
almost next to an impossibility to arrive at anything more than an 
approximate estimate of the value of a cargo of sugar, on a small 
scale, necessary for laboratory investigations. Still, many very 
valuable indications as to the value of a cargo of sugar may be 
obtained in the laboratory, which, when combined with other 
indications, such as the brand, the colour, the depth of foots, etc., 
will enable one to arrive at an approximate estimate as to its real 
value. To assert that it is possible to obtain anything more than 
an approximate value would he simply to assert that which could 
not he demonstrated. From these remarks, however, a chemist 
mnst not be led to suppose that great care and accuracy has not 
necessarily to he adopted in their examinations. On the contrary, 
the greatest possible care is necessary ; and it should he the object 
of eveiy chemist to perfect the process he adopts for the examination 
of sugars, so that every possible error will be eliminated. By doing 
this it will he possible, then, to arrive at a truer basis for estimating 
the value. The constituents which enter into the composition of 
raw sugars are as follows : — 


Cane sugar. 
Inverted sugar, 

Water. 

Gum. 

Coloring matter. 
Organic matter, 

Inorganic matter, 


Dextro-glucose, 

Lsevulose. 


Aconitie, acetic, and oxalic acid. 
Other organic substances. 
Albuminoids, etc., not determined. 
Salts nominally present. 

Sand, etc,, abnormally present.* 


Although it is impoBsihle as yet to determine the percentage of 
all these constituents, still chemical analysis admits of the deter- 
mination of the more important elements, and the following table 
contains the results of several analyses which I have from time to 
time had occassion to make 
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Constituents. 

Granulated 

Sugar. 

Refined Soft 

B . 

Refined Soft 

D . 

Raw Centrif . 

Raw Centrif. 

Oane sugar^ ...... 

99 - 8 * 

91-1 

80-7 


98-9 

89-1 

Inverted sugar .... 

-- 

3-39 

9-21 


— 

1*21 

Water 

0-2 

3-23 

4-72 


•65 

, 4 * 25 . 

Organic matterf . . 

— 

1-89 

4-45 


- 0-45 

4*62 

Inorganic matter J . , 

— 

0-39 

0 - 9-3 

J 


0*82 


100-00 

100-00 

100 -00 

100-00 

100*00 


Raw 

Raw 

Raw 


Raw 

Raw 

t..; U iloXl 1., U. 0 ii U3 • 

Molasses. 

Molasses. 

Muscovado. 

Muscovado. 

Melado. 

Cane sugar’** ...... 

80*0 

91-2 

80-5 ' 


93*2 

78*1 

Inverted sugar .... 

3-65 

4-1 

5-30 


3*20 

9-30 

Water 

6-71 

2-2 

5-60 


1-20 

9-00 

Organic matterf . . 

6-04 

1-49 

6-19 


1*33 

1*29 

Inorganic matterf . , 

3*60 

1-01 

1*41 


1*07 

2*31 


100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The elements necessary to be known before any approximate 
Yalue can be put on a giyen cargo are : — 

1st. The number of hogsheads from which the sample has been 
taken. 

The obtaining of an average sample has to be done with great 
care, and considerable discretion must be exercised by the sampler, 
as very often a large number of hogsheads are found mixed in with 
a given lot of sugar which are quite inferior in grade. In such 
eases it is always well to make a separate sample of the same and 
count the number of hogsheads found. Experienced samplers 
consider that a handful of sugar taken, by means of an auger, from 
20 to 50 per cent, of the number of hogsheads in a given lot, 
thoroughly mixed together, is a fair average of the lot. In all 
hogsheads, except centrifugal, the hogsheads are bored in the centre, 

^ Corrected test by inveraion in all cases. 

f Otim,*colonriiig matter, aconitic, acetic, andox^c acid; albiiminoids, etc., nofc detcraained. 

$ Salts normal; mineral substances abnonaal. 
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and titeii at the foot. In centrifugal, besides being hored at the 
foot, the bogsheads are bored about 4 inebes from the top to save 
loss of sugar. Tbe samples weigh about 161b. At best it can only 
be hoped to obtain, in the ordinary run of sugars, an approximate to 
the true average ; and it is for this reason that great care should be 
exercised in the consideration of the other factors, so that no; more 
errors can creep in. 

2nd. The brand of sugar, whether it be a centrifugal Muscovado, 
molassess, clayed Manila, PemambTieo, Melado, domestic molassess, 
etc., etc. 

3rd. The colour, according to the Dutch standard. This is, of 
course, a very important element to know, as the cost of 
decolorizing a dark coloured sugar is not to be ignored. 

4th. The presence or absence of excess of gum. This can he 
determined by feeling the sugar. An excess of gum hinders the 
rapid filtration of sugar, and also increases the expense of 
decolorizing. 

5th. The depth of foots in the hogsheads. Overlooking and not 
allowing for this element may he the cause of great loss. In 
Trinidad sugars, when “ green ” (or new), the foots vary from 5 to 
12 inches, hut generally from 6 to 8 inches. When the sugar gets 
old, the foots vary from 5 to 7 inches. In Martinique sugar, when 
green, the foots vary from 4 to 8 inches ; when old, from 5 to 6 
inches. The hogsheads are smaller for Martiniqne sugars than for 
Trinidads, the former holding only 1,200 to 1,800 lb-, while the 
latter hold from 2,000 to 2,500 lb. In molasses sugars the foot 
amounts to from 3 to 6 inches in the green sugar, and from 0 to 3 
inches in the old. 

In Cuba-Museovado sugar there are from 5 to 6 inches of foots in 
the green, and 2 to 4 inches in the old sugar. Incentrifrpal sugar, 
in the green, from 1 to 2 inches of foots are found, and in the old 
from 0 to 2 inches. The foot of a sugar will test all the way from 
2 to 10 per cent. less than the sugar itself. 

6th. The general condition of cargo. This is all important, for 
often the cargo is so badly damaged by water that it becomes next 
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to an impossibility to obtain an average sample, or, in fact, a sample 
wMcb will in any way tnitbfally represent tbe same. 

7tb. Tbe per cent* of cane sugar present. 

8tb. The per cent, of impurities. 

9th. The per cent, of dry substance ; and — 

10th. The per cent, of sngar in the dry substance. 

Many of these factors can he oltained outside of the laboratory, 
such as regards the sample, the brand, the color, the gum, the 
depth of foots, and conditions of cargo. Of the other five factors, 
only two have actually to be determined in the laboratory, which are :* — 
1st. The percentage of cane sugar present. 

2nd. The per cent, of water firom these two. The other three 
can be easily obtained by calculation. It, therefore, becomes a 
^ matter of very great importance that the processes for determining 
the percentage of sugar and water should be as accurate as possible. 
Many processes for the determination of sugar other than by the use 
of the saccharometer have been suggested from time to time; and 
although some of them are quite short, and give quite accurate 
results, especially the process proposed by P. Gasamajor with 
methylic alcohol, still I think it is generally conceded that while 
such processes are of value when saccharometers cannot be readily 
obtained, they ar e not to be preferred when the saccharometer is at 
hand. Of the various instruments on the market, it becomes an 
important problem to determine the one most suitable for the 
examination of sugar. To make the selection properly, it becomes 
necessary to know the distinguishing features of each instrument. 
One point can he decided, though, at the start, that the instruments 
which require only 16*35 grammes to he dissolved and decolorized 
in 100 c.e. are much to be preferred for dark-colored sugars than 
the instruments which require 26*048 grammes of sugar; for the 
simple reason that it is far easier to decolorize 16*35 grammes than 
26 'OdB grammes in the same number of cubic centimeters. 

The answer to this is, that instead of 26‘048 grammes of sugary 
half the quantity can be weighed out, and the result can be multiplied 
by two. This is, however, very objeelionahle, as it opens room for 
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errors ; and any deyiation in tlie reading of tlie instrument from tlie 
correct j wlien multiplied by two, makes a very serious error. 

To tkose wlio have had the facility to work with both instruments, 
and have had to work on dark-colored sugars — especially those 
known as domestic molasses— cannot help hut arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that while 20‘048 grammes of a light-colored sugar in 100 
c.c. is not too mneh, that quantity of a dark-coloured sugar is 
entirely too much ; and further, no suitable solution for examination 
can he prepared without using half weight, and then multiplying the 
result by two. 

It is for this reason I prefer the instruments which use only 16*35 
grammes of sugar where general work is to he done, including all 
grades of sugar and molasses ; hut where light-colored raw sugars ^ 
and refined sugars are examined, the other instruments are equally 
as good. 

We find on the market a variety of instruments : Biot’s polari- 
meter, Mitscherlich polarimeter, Duhoscq polarimeter, Duboscq 
soleil saccharometer, Yentske soleil polariscope, Ventske-Scheibler 
polariscope, Jeilet’s saccharometer, Wild’s polaristrohometer, and 
Laurent’s penombre. Biot’s instrument was constructed by him for 
the examination of liquids possessing the power to rotate polarized 
light. It was the first instrument of the kind constructed, and 
therefore snbject to improvement. Mitscherlich constructed an 
instrument for determining the amount of cane sugar there was in 
raw sugars, as also in the sugar beet. His instrument, therefore, 
was used in Grerman beet-sugar works. Mitscherlich found by care- 
fully conducted experiments that in his instrument an aqueous 
solution of sugar cantaiuing 30 grammes in 100 c.c., when examined 
in a 200 mm. tube, rotates polarized light 40 angular degrees if the 
appearanee of the tiente de passage” is looked to ; hence, each 
degree on the disc indicates 0*75 gramme of crystallizable sugar. 

Duhoscq found that when he dissolved 16*35 grammes of pure 
sugar in water and diluted it to 100 c.c., and then examined the 
solution in a 200 mm. tube, it gave the same rotation as a quartz 
plate 1 mm. in thickness. He divided the distance corresponding 
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to suck displacement of tke wedges in 100 divisions, so tkat each 
division equals O’ 1635 gramme cane sugar. 

Yentske, on tke contrary, used for liis original researckes a sugar 
solution of 1*1 specific gravity (corresponding to 26 '048 grammes 
sugar in 100 e.e.), and marked the deviation 100, and arranged his 
scale so that each division indicates 0’26048 gramme of ciystaliizaMa 
sugar in 100 c.c. 

Wild’s polaristrohometer, the original Duhoscq and Laurent’s 
penombre, all use the monochromatic light. In Wild’s instrument 
there are two scales, one for cane sugar determinations only, and 
indicating, if a 200 mm. long column be inserted for each division, 
1 gramme of sugar in one liter in solution ; while the other repre- 
sents the angular degrees for the examination of beer. 

The Laurent penombre has combined the simplicity of construction 
of Biot and Mitscherlieh instruments, and is a great improvement 
on them. It has a crystal of bichromate of potash, which only 
allows the yellow light to pass through. The disk bears a scale for 
16*2 grammes of sugar in 100 c.c., as also a scale for angular 
degrees. If empty and adjusted, the field of observation appears 
with a yellow tint, the half of which darkens when a polarizing liquid 
is inserted j but as one-half of the field remains intact, the original 
tint can be restored in the second half. It is claimed by some 
observers — Steiner,^ for example — that there are two advantages 
for an observer working with a yellow flame ; first, that the disap- 
pearance of black can be more easily watched than any change of 
colour ; and, secondly, that the defect of Daltonism is of no conse- 
quence whatever. These two claims I consider entirely without 
foundation. I will admit that the disappearance of black is readily 
noticed, but that is not all ; it is necessary to get the two sides of 
the field exactly the same yellow tint — which is quite difficult with dark 
yellow as compared with a light rose tint, or even a very light yellow. 

I have worked on this instrument considerably, and am fully 
satisfied it is not sufficiently deHeate to enable one to read one or 
two tenths, The best instrument, in my opimon, is the Duboscq 
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soleil, wMch only req^uires 16*35 grammes of sugar, and is all 
arranged with the necessary tubes for testing by inTersion- — a point 
ignored by the G-ermans — and has a sufficiently long scale on the 
right of the instrument for such purposes - 

Some of the causes of error in the laboratory, and to which par- 
ticular attention seould be giyen, are : 

1st. The graduation of the flasks used. The idea that any 100 
c.c. fleskis applicable for operation is a serious mistake, and often 
the cause of errors amounting to two or three per cent. What is 
wanted is a flask graduated so that it will hold 100 grammes of 
water. This is very easily accomplished now, owing to the investi- 
gations of P, Oasamajor — ^which are fully described in a back number 
of the ‘‘Journal of the Am er. Chem. Soc.’' 

[To b$ continued.) 


THE DEMEBAEA HARK: SUGAR QUESTION. 


The following Reports on this intricate question, which we submit 
without any remarks of our own, may be of interest to those of our 
readers who are more immediately concerned in its final and intel- 
ligible settlement : — 

Re$>oiit of the Commission appointed by the Governor op 
British Guiana upon the alleoed Artificial Colouring of 
Sugar IN that Colony, 

[Copy.] 

Colonial Office, 

To His Excellency William Alexander George Young, Esquire, 
Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- Chief in 
and over the Colony of British Guiana, Yice- Admiral and Ordinary 
of the same, 

The Commissioners, the undermentioned, the Honourable Charles 
Piercy Austin, and the Honourable James Crosby, members of the 
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HonouraWe the Court of Policy, and Nicholas Cox, Esquire, now 
respectively lawfully exercising the offices of Government secretary, 
immigration agent general and inspector of police in the colony of 
British Guiana, appointed on the 4th June, 1879, by your Exeel- 
leney, pursuant to the instructions of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to make a thorough investiga- 
tion and inquiry, and to ascertain the manner of manufacture of 
certain sugars of a dark colour, • commonly known as dark vacuum 
pan sugars or as dark centrifugal (crystals) heretofore exported from 
this colony to the United States of America, and of some of which 
seizure has been made hy the officers of the Government of the 
United States of America, upon the allegation that the said sugars 
were artificially coloured, have now respectfully to submit their 
report to your Excellency. 

1. In obedience to the instructions conveyed to them in the com- 
mission, the commissioners after certain preliminary meetings, and 
after public notice of their intention, formally opened the com- 
mission on the 26th day of June, 1879. The commissionez's had, 
as your Excellency intended, in the first instance, acting upon the 
terms of the commission, to have inquired into the manufacture of 
the sugars seized in 1877, and from the evidence of those engaged 
in the transmission of such sugars, to have endeavoured to elicit the 
truth as to such sugars being artificially coloured or otherwise. 
Papers subsequently placed in the hands of the commissioners for 
perusal, showed this course would loe useless, and they resolved, 
with your Excellency’s sanction, to confine their inquiry solely to the 
manufacture of sugar mader under their own observation on some of 
the estates in this colony, and to obtain evidence on oath from those 
concerned in the manufacture of such sugar made in their presence, 
touching the manner of manufacture of such sugar ; but a reference 
to the evidence will show that the commissioners while examining 
witnesses employed in manufacturing sugar in their presence, and 
finding that some of those persons had also assisted in the manu- 
facture of similar sugars made in this colony, and seized by the 
American Government in 1877, took advantage of the opportunity 
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tkus afforded them, also to examine these persons as to the part 
they took in the manufacture of those sugars so seized. 

2. In pursuance of the resolution above mentioned, letters were 
addressed to the representatives of two estates, one plantation 
^^Enmore,” situated on the east coast of the county of Demerara, 
and the other plantation La Grange," on the west bank of the 
Demerara river, to ask if they would be willing to manufacture sugar, 
commonly known as dark crystal sugar, in the presence of the com- 
missioners. From the representatives of both estates replies were 
received expressive of their readiness to manufacture such sugar. 

B, After some delay, consequent on the time of year, when sugar 
manufacture ceases for a short period, the commissioners were 
enabled to proceed with the inquiry on the 19th August, when they 
paid a visit to plantation Eumore, where the manufacture of sugar 
was then to be recommenced. 

4. On Monday, the 18th August, the commissioners, attended by 
the secretary and the Government analytical chemist, proceeded up 
the east coast of Demerara, to he prepared to visit the Enmore 
estate at five o'clock a.m., on the morning of the 19th August, in 
order tliat they might be present from the commencement of the first 
stage in the manufacture of the sugar, and they were so present at 
the hour named. After a thorough examination of the various 
receivers and all open receptacles used in the different stages of the 
manufacture, the manager of the Enmore estate, at 20 minutes past 
six, commenced grinding with the canes, as brought in by punts 
from the fields. 

The commissioners narrowly watched the manufacture of the 
sugar, from juice into liquor, liquor into syrup, and syrup into sugar, 
through its every phase. Samples were taken at each stage of the 
manufacture, and are now submitted with this report. The manu- 
facture of the dark crystal sugar on the Enmore estate was first 
proceeded with, and occupied the greater part of the 19th and 20th 
of August, after which, clear sugar, of the kind usually made on the 
estate was manufactured. The commissioners occupied the latter 
part of the time on this visit in taking some of the evidence which 
is forwarded with this report. The commissioners during this visit, 
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remained in tlie bnildings from shortly after ftye a.m,, on the loth 
August to about five p.m., on the 21st August, taking all their 
meals in the buildings, and such rest as each in turn was enabled 
to obtain. During the manufacture of the darb crystal sugar the 
whole process was narrowly watched by the commissioners 
throughout. 

5. On the La Grange estate, on the 8th and 9th of September, the 
same careful examination of the vessels was made, and watchfulness 
was observed during the process of manufacture of the dark crystal 
sugar as on the Enmore estate. The commissioners arrived on the 
estate on the first named day at seven a.m., and shortly afterwards the 
works were set in motion ; during the night of 8th September, one 
or other of the commissioners was on watch throughout the night. 
The commissioners remained in the buildings on the La Grange 
estate from seven a.m., on the 8th September, to about five p.m., on 
the 9th September. On the 10th September a visit was paid again 
to the La Grange estate, and some samples taken in addition to 
to those taken on the two previous days. 

6. The process of making dark ci^stals on the two estates was 
somewhat different in its detail. On the Enmore estate less lime 
was used, to 6|- lbs. being weighed out for each clarifier 
containing 800 gallons of liquor ; the liquor and syrup were likewise 
sMmmed of some of the impurities, and molasses were added to the 
vaccuum pan after the first strike, and after the ciystals had formed 
in the pan; on the La Grange estate about 10 lbs. of lime was 
added to each clarifier of 600 gallons of liquor, there was no skim- 
ming at any stage of the manufacture, and no molasses was added. 

7. The evidence which was taken by the commissioners, and 
which is submitted with this report, comprehends the examination of 
the principal persons employed in each separate stage of the manu- 
facture, from the time when the canes were brought to the mill to 
the last stage, when the sugar was conveyed to the sugar room to he 
packed, and includes the evidence given by the Government analy- 
tical chemist, and of the opinion formed by that gentleman from his 
scientific knowledge, and from his own observation, whilst witnessing 
the manufacture of the dark ciystal sugar on both estates, and of 
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the clw sugar on the Enmore estate, and whilst present at the 
examination of those directly connected in the manufacture of the 
sugar. 

8. The samples of two complete series taken during the manufac- 
ture of the sugars on the Enmore and La Grange estates, sealed 
with the seal of the Government Secretary’s office, an impression of 
which is hitherto annexed, have been carefully packed in cases, 
marked respectively Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, directed to the Right 
Hononrable, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Downing Street, London. 

The contents of these eases are more particularly described and 
set forth in the certificate forwarded with this report, dated the 2nd 
October, 1879, furnished by Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq^uire, Secretary 
to this commission. 

9. The opinion unanimously arrived at by the commissioners is 
that the colour of the crystals in the dark sugar, appears to be mainly 
attributable to the additional temper lime used in the manufacture 
of dark crystal sugar, although the impurities left in the juice, and 
the addition of molasses on the Enmore estate, and the impurities 
left in the juice on the La Grange estate, aided to this like result. 
The additional temper lime added in the manufacture of dark crys- 
tal sugar appears to the commissioners to result in the obtaining of 
a larger quantity of saccharine matter from the juice, and to pro- 
duce sugar of great purity. 

10- In conclusion the commissioners have to express the convic- 
tion that they have found that sugars of the kind commonly called 
dark vacuum pan sugars or dark crystals, can he, and have been 
manufactured in their presence, in British Guiana, without being 
artificially coloured; the use of temper lime in the manufacture of 
sugar made from cane juice being at all times a necessity. 

Ail of which is respectfully submitted to the consideration of your 
Excellency . 

(Signed) Chas. Pieroy Austin, 

James Crosby, 

Nioholas Cox. 

Demeram^ 

Zrd Octolery ^ ^ 
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LiBTTTENiLNT-GoVEENOB YoTING TO SiB M. HiOKS-BbAOH. 

[Copy,] Goyernioent House, 

British Guiana, No. 222. Georgetown, Demerara, 

Otli October, 1879. 

Sir, — Eeferring to Governor KortrigM's despatch, No. 3 of the 
3rd January, 1879, and to your despatches, No. 57 of the 15th 
April, No. 71 of 1st May, No. 88 of 29th May, and No. 140 of the 
11th August, I have now the honour to forward herewith the report 
made by the comnaission appointed under the instructions contained 
in your despatch first mentioned to investigate the manufacture of 
sugar alleged to be artificially coloured, together with the minutes 
of the evidence taken, and certain documents necessary to verify the 
samples which were from time to time obtained. These samples 
have all been securely sealed, and two sets carefully packed will 
be forwarded to London by the outgoing mail steamer. 

2. From the intelligence which has reached us of the action 
recently taken by the United States Government in respect of the 
admission of sugars, I fear that the labours of the commissioners 
will prove but of little avail towards securing a market in the United 
States for dark crystal sugar, hut I think that the result of the 
investigation cannot be taken otherwise, than as a complete refuta- 
tion of the allegations, that sugars of that class manufactured in 
British Guiana are artificially coloured. 

B. It would appear that there are two processes by which sugar 
known as dark crystals can be produced, but that the dark colour is 
mainly due to the lime used in the manufacture not being neutra- 
lised by the use of bleaching agents. Lime is an agent which enters 
into the manufacture of all classes of sugar, and without which it is 
asserted no sugar can be made from cane Juice. The ordinary sugar 
of commerce, known as Demerara crystals or vacuum pan sugar, 
can, it appears, only he produced by the use of bleaching agents and 
a complicated process of manufacture, which does not obtain in the 
production of sugar known as dark crystals. 

4. The evidence which is aubmifted, is connected aud satisfac- 
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tory, and should, I think, be deemed concltLsiye; It is given on 
oath administered under the powers vested in the commission, bnt it 
will be seen, that the commissioners themselves by their personal 
presence and continuous observation throughout the process of 
manufacture qualified themselves to form an opinion independent 
of the evidence given before them. 

One of the Commissioners, Mr. Cox, the inspector-general of 
police, had previously to his entering the public service, been em- 
ployed on a sugar estate for four years, from 1847 to 1851, first as 
an overseer, and subsequently as deputy manager. He conse- 
quently possessed practical knowledge of the process of sugar making 
and would quickly have detected any attempt at deception. It was 
mainly on account of his being thus specially qualified, that I 
selected Mr. Cox to serve on the commission, although his qualifica- 
tions otherwise were of no mean order. 

5. The samples were all taken in triplicate, Two sets are put up 
to send home, as the commissioners considered that probably it would 
be deemed expedient to forward one set to Washington, and to retain 
the other in London. The third set of samples will be retained 
intact in British G-uiana. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) Wm. A. G. Young, 

Lieut. Governor. 

The Rt. Honhle. Sir M. Hicks-Beaeh, Bt., &e., &e., &e. 


Beoision op the United States Couets as to the Meaning op 
THE TEEM DUTOH StANDAED IN COLOUE. 

In a circular Relative to rates of duty to be exacted on imported 
sugar issued by the Treasury Department, signed by Mr. Assistant 
Secretary French under date of September 2nd, 1879, addressed to 
collectors and other officers of customs, the following paragraph is 
found. 

' ‘ It has bean decided by the courts that the term ‘ Dutch standard 
in colour' as used in the statutes, means the colour of the sugar 
obtained by the ordinary process of manufacture, as practised at the 
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time of the enactment of the law adopting anch standard, and that 
any means used to degrade the colour of the sugar during or after 
the process of manufacture, is a fraud upon the revenue.” The 
same statement, in sub stance, was made recently by Mr. French 
before the House Committee of Ways and Means, and in speaMng 
of the decisions of the Courts he said that he meant the decisions in 
the California case, and the case of the U.S. v. Perot, claimant, 
which was tried in the U.S. District Couit for Maryland, in the 
autumn of the year 1878. These are, in fact, the only two reported 
cases in which the point came up, which is referred to in the e:xtract 
from the Treasury circular above given. 

The California case (U.S. v. cargo of sugar, 3 Sawyer’s Eeports, 
46,) was to some extent the basis of the decision in Baltimore, and 
the only case referred to on the point in question, which constituted 
the main legal issue. Neither case furnishes the slightest ground 
for the statement of the law, which Mr. French has made. In 
neither case was it held or intimated that the term ‘‘Dutch standard 
in colour,” as used in the statute, means “ the colour of the sugar 
obtained by the ordinary processes of manufacture as practised at 
the time of the enactment of the law ” or that “ any means used to 
degrade the colour of the sugar during the process of manufacture 
is a fi:aud on the revenue,’’ 

The case in 3 Sawyer, 46, was one in which there was no question 
at all as to process of manufacture, whether new or old, usual or 
unusual, ordinary or extraordinary. 

The charge, as appears by the opinion of the court, was that the 
merchant, importer, consignee, or agent had coated the sugar with 
charcoal, &c., and so darkened its colour after the sugar maker had 
delivered it into his hands as a manufactured article. The case 
discloses no imputation whatever upon the manufacturer, and Judge 
Hoffman, on pages 54-5, draws the plainest possihle distinction 
between colouration after manufacture, which he pronounces criminal, 
and colouration in the process of manufacture, which he declares to 
he unexceptionahle. The precise language of the Court (p. 55,) is 
as follows : “ Undoubtedly while the sugar, or wHie the cane Juice 
rather, remain in the manufacturer’s hands, he may omit to taka oUt 
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tlie impiiritieSj or may put in impurities if lie so desires, for as yet 
it lias not become sugar. . The hue of the sugar — that is the result 
of the operation— will be determined by the degree to which he has 
abstracted the impurities or foreign substances from it, or the 
amount of such foreign substances as he may. have introduced into 
it. But when it has passed out of his hands and gone into the 
hands of the importer or the merchant, then the hue it has acq[uired is 
the ‘ colour’ that Congress had reference to when it established colour 
as a standard of classification,” In the Baltimore case, the whole 
defence on the question of colouration rested upon the doctrine first 
quoted, and it was instituted by the defence that the seized sugars 
had not been coloured after manufacture, but had been made of a 
dark colour, in the course of manufacture, by a novel and newly 
discovered process, wbich left in the juice a portion of the impurities 
ordinarily removed by clarification. It was admitted and avowed by 
the claimant that this process .was resorted to for the express purpose 
of making dark sugars for the American market. If the law had 
been as laid down by Mr. French, the claimant would have been put 
out of court by the mere statement of the defence. His admission 
that the process was not one of ‘'the ordinary processes of manu- 
facture, as practised at the time of the enactment of the law adopting 
the Hutch standard,” but an entirely novel and different process, 
would, on Mr. French’s theory, have been a plea of guilty and not a 
defence. The avowal that the colour had been “degraded during 
the process of manufacture,” by such new process, would have been 
equally conclusive against him, and yet the whole force and proof of 
the Grovernment were spent at the trial in proving that the sugar 
was manufactured by the “ ordinary processes,” and not by a new 
process, and that its colour was not given in the manufacture, but 
put on after crystallization. However, it is not worth while to make 
any collateral suggestions, for what Judge Giles said, in finally 
deciding the law of the case, will explain itself, and put the question 
at rest. 

On November 16th, 1873, after the evidence was closed the 
District Attorney presented the following prayer : 

‘ * If the jury believe from the evidence that the sugars seized and 
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infornaed against in this case were made in the manner testified to 
by the witnesses for the defence, who conducted their manufacture ; 
and if the jury shall further find from the eYidence that such process 
of manufacture was adopted and carried out with the object of pro- 
ducing a sugar of the value an 1 amount of actual cane sugar, shown 
by the evidence to be the ease with said sugars, and at the same 
time of so conducting the manufacture as to cany on with the 
manufacture of the sugar from the juice a process of colouring, so as 
to give to the sugar a colour similar to that of a low grade of sugar, 
and with the object of giving a colour’ so as to he below No. 10 
Dutch standard; and that such colouring process was conducted, 
not for ^ lond fide purpose of manufacture, but adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the importers, to enable the same to he imported into the 
United States at the rate of duty imposed on sugar below No. 10 
Dutch standard ; and that the same was imported by the claimants, 
with the knowledge of such colouring process and the object thereof 
and with the intent thereby to have said sugar passed at such a 
grade of colour thus produced, then the verdict of the jury should 
he for the plaintiff.'’ 

Judge Giles instantly rejected the prayer in these words : 

I will reject this prayer upon two grounds. 

First. I reject it because it is not embraced within this informa- 
tion. This information is entirely an information for colouring 
sugar of a brown colour, after its crystallization. 

Second. I reject it because I repudiate the principle of law 
asserted in it. I am against the whole theory. I hold that a foreign 
manufacturer has a right to make a sugar of what colour he pleases.” 

The counsel for the claimant then submitted the following prayer. 

“If the jury shall believe, from the evidence, that the sugars 
seized in this case were manufactured by the process and in the 
manner described and sworn to in the depositions of Messrs. Agard 
and Daly, and explained and illustrated in the oral testimony of 
Messrs. Gray and Gilzean, the claimants are entitled to a verdict 
upon all the issues submitted to the jury.” 

THs prayer the Court granted, in conjunction with the two 
following instructions of its own, viz. : 
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** I sliall mstrnct the jury aB follows : 

There are two issues that the jury are required to pass upon in 
this case. First. Were these sugars artificially coloured a dark brown 
colour by some foreign matter applied to them after their crystalli- 
zation for the purpose of their being introduced into the United 
States at a lower rate of duty than they otherwise would be required 
to pay ? 

Second. Did the claimants know this fact, and did they intro- 
duce them into this port with the fraudulent intent of importing 
them at a lower rate of duty than they should otherwise have paid ? 

“ If they find that the sugars were not artificially coloured after 
their crystallization, but were coloured in the process of manufacture, 
then there can be no conviction.” 

All the language above quoted is taken from the phonographic 
report of the proceedings on November 16th, 1878, of which a 
duplicate is in the]^hands of the Government. 

It is plain from the foregoing that the Courts have not decided or 
intimated what he has ascribed to them, hut that they have decided 
precisely the contrary. 

Extbact fkom Pbooeedings at a Meeting op the Court of 
Policy op Demerara, held May 14th, 1880. 

The following letter from A. W. Perot & Co., was read ; — 

Georgetown, lOth May, 1880. 

Sir, — Eeferring to the publication in the Official Ga%ette of date 
8th May, containing the views of the United States’ Treasury 
Department on the report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the manufacture of so-called dark sugar 
in this colony. 

We have the honour to forward to you, under cover, for the 
information of His Excellency the Governor and the Honourable the 
Court of Policy, with the view of having it brought to the notice of 
the proper authorities who are in negotiation with the United States 
Government on the subject, a copy of a memorandum forming the 
basis of a purchase of vacuum pan refining sugars in the month of 
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November last, and our former and subsequent purchases were based 
on a similar understanding, either verbally or in writing, from which 
it would appear that in purchasing vacuum pan refining sugars for 
the United States market (the manufacture of which has caused so 
many, and is still the subject of inquiries) both molasses and 
chemicals are specially objected to. 

We do not in any way allude to the use of lime, as without that 
article no granulated sugar can be manufactured. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

A, W. Perot k Co. 

To the Honourable the Government Secretary, 

Copp of a Memorandufn fur7iished to parim contracting to deliver 
vacuum pan refining centrifugal sugars : — 

To Messrs. A, W. Perot & Co. 

“ We hereby offer you for one hundred hogsheads 

vacuum pan refining centrifugal sugar, dollars and 

cents per hundred pounds Dutch weight. 

The sugar to be pure. No chemicals nor molasses to be used in 
its manufacture. To be of a dry, bold grain, and to rate betwixt 
seven and ten Dutch standard. We say nothing of polarizations, as 
if the sugar is faithfully made it should show 95 per cent.” 

The Lieutenant Governor and Government Secretary said 
it could be seen at once from that order that it was really an honest 
article that was sent to the United States. 

Mr. Drysdale said he did not see that the use of molasses in the 
pan had anything to do with the colom’ of the sugar manufactured^ 
He had himself made the purest and whitest sugar by placing 
molasses in the pan, and it was always used in the manufacture of 
all kinds of sugar, without reference to any particular colour. It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that molasses was used in the pan 
for the purpose of colouring. It was used for the purpose, more 
particularly, of using up the article, instead of converting it into 
rum. Why that should be made a subterfuge for asserting that it 
was used for the purpose of colouring, he did not know. 

Mr. Russell agreed with what had been said by Mr. Drysdale. 
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It would be very wrong for the planters to restrict themselves to any 
particular means of obtaining the largest amount of crystallizable 
matter out of the cane-juice. He could only say that in this present 
season he had turned out sugar of a very high polarization, where he 
had turned out nothing except sugar, and had converted the whole of 
the cane jaiee into sugar — a thing that had not been done in 
Demerara before — and that sugar was a fit article for the refineries 
of any country in the world. To get rid of the chemicals used, they 
resorted to taking back the molasses into the pan, and that imparted 
a bloom or yellowness into the sugar. And strange as it might 
appear, the white sugar that the refiners at home could turn out did 
not sell for more than within three shillings per cwt. of the yellow 
sugar made from the cane juice in Demerara with the molasses in it. 
The whole difficulty lay in assessing the rate of taxation upon a 
colour test. 

The Government Secretary and Lieutenant Governor said 
that in the despatches laid before them the other day it was argued 
that if a duty was placed upon a black horse, and a man white- 
washed his horse in .order to evade that duty, it would be a 
fraudulent act. Well, be did not suppose any one in bis senses 
would dispute that proposition ; but the illustration that occurred to 
him was this. He remembered some years ago in England a tax 
was collected upon four-wheel vehicles, the wheels of which were 
above 18 inches ; vehicles the wheels of which were less than 18 
inches were exempt. What was the result ? That all the wheels of 
the pony chaises were made 17-^ inches — oonseq^nently, they were 
exempt from taxation. Now, he did not think any one would say 
that there was any fraud upon the revenue in that case. Fancy one 
of the vehicles being seized by a revenue officer, and a charge being 
brought that it really was a vehicle with wheels of 18 inches, because 
the wheels had been made 17i inches for the pmpose of escaping 
the tax I It appeared to him that that was precisely the case with 
regard to this sugar. Here they had an honest sugar — a pure 
sugar, and it was said that it was a sugar that was fraudulently 
manufactured in order to escape taxation. He tendered his thanks 
to the honourable gentlemen who had just given such a . lucid 
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explanation, showing how the whole of the jniee from the cane could be 
used up without any waste, and without the necessity of manufacturing 
rum, as there was no offal ; and it seemed to him that the sugar so 
made was an honest and pure article. 

The Auditor Geitbral was understood to say that the statement of 
Mr. Russell had taken him very much by surprise. He (Mr. 
Russell) said he could take a gallon of juice and convert it altogether 
into cry stalliz able sugar. He could not gainsay that ; Mr. Russell 
said it had been done in this country, and for the first time : and 
he (the Auditor General) wonld say it was the first time it had ever 
been done in any country. He would be very glad to see what kind 
of cry stalliz able sugar it was. With regard to the other statements 
made, all he could say was that it was desirable that both sides of 
the (question should be known, more particularly as it was a 
question of so much importance to the colony. If the United States 
Government looked on the sugar as fraudulent, it was no good 
saying that it was not fraudulent. The thing was to find out 
whether they could come to an agreement with the Government of 
the United States, because if they could not export their sugar 
there it must he a great loss, and a loss was not to encountered with 
complacency. He thought the case ought to he looked into with 
the greatest closeness and investigation, and although he must 
confess that the remarks made were very strong, yet he had read the 
despatch from the United States and he thought it was a very able 
one, and he knew that the Americans were not in the habit of taking 
a stupid view of things. 

Mr. Russell said it was not a new discovery to convert the 
whole of the cry stalliz able matter in the cane juice into a solid mass 
for export. What was known as Fryer’s concrete was freely 
admitted, and he believed could he imported into the United States 
under a certain dnty. In Greenock, where what was known as the 

Scotch system ” was kept up, the whole of the Manilla’s, Cubans, 
and our sugar was reduced to a syrup similar to what went into our 
vacuum pans ; all the dirt was removed by the aid of charcoal, but 
for the last five years not a single gallon had gone out of it. The 
whole was converted into a dry product. He only wished to point 
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ont tliat there was nothing inconsistent in his telling them that he 
manufactured sugar in that way at the present time ; and his hnild- 
ings were at work and open to inspection hy any gentleman who 
wished to go there and see the sugar manufactured. It was what 
he considered to he a thoroughly honest manufacture. 

The Auditor General said he understood the honourable gentle- 
man to say he could convert a gallon of cane juice into a gallon of 
crystallizable sugar. He knew what concrete was, but that was 
not crystallizable sugar. He supposed he had made a mistake. 

Mr. Russell said it was quite possible the Auditor General 
never examined concrete through a glass, or he would find that it 
was an entire block of crytallizable sugar. 


GILL’S PEOOESS. 


To THE Editor or “The Suoar Cane.” 

Sir, 

My attention has been directed to the letter of Mr. Bellairs 
in your Magazine for this June. It bears the heading “ Gill’s 
Process.” I respectfully submit that the more suitable heading 
would have been “Mangling done here;” for mj’’ process was 
wilfully maimed in both of those experiments to which ref erence 
is made. 

In the first experiment, Mr. Bellairs capriciously set aside 
the possibility of realising the product which my process had 
obtained, and claims sup)eriority for the product by the old 
lime process. As to the second experiment, it was not my 
process at all, being corrupted by or with Mr. Bellairs’ gtmi 
improvements, which duly came to grief. That gentleman goes 
into particulars, and leaves it to be inferred that they describe 
his progress with my process, whereas they only betray the 
animus author of that miserable failure. In this second 

experiment we again see the preference of Mr. Bellairs for the 
exercise of his superior judgment, and we see the fuither he 
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wandered in tliat direction, tlie more seTere beeame Ms punisli- 
ment; perhaps deseryedly so. 

I freely admit that we should have been wiser with reliable 
information ; and that if Mr. CJharles Williams had conducted 
those esperiments, Ms results could have satisfied everyone 
interested in the question. I will indulge the hope that experi- 
ments with my process may yet be confided to the scientific 
rigour and technical experience of that gentleman, whose 
conclusions will be confirmed, and, if possible, increased in 
value by the stern realities of Mr. Hollings, obtained in Mont- 
serrat, who also is a personal stranger to me. 

Tours faithfully, 

W. Eatkoeke G-mn. 

South Sill FarJs^ Sampstead. 


BOKNEFIFS PEOCESSES. 

Paris, May 21st, 1880. 

To THE Editoe op The Suoae CaS’E.” 

Sir, 

I had the pleasure of reading the certidcate of M. Poculot in 
this month’s Sugar Cam, I now ask you to publish in your next 
issue the following extract from the last letter I had ' from that 
gentleman, dated the 5th April, 1880 : — 

Je viens oes jours dermers de faire inopinement la decouverte 
d’un argument dMne grande valeur on votre faveur et qui ue pent 
que renforcer ma conviction a Fegard de votre precede de filtration, 
En mettant de I’ordre dans mon bureau, j’ai mis la main sur un 
fiacon de jus recueilli sous vos filtres le 18 Decembre 1879. Le 
flacon etiquete no me laissait aucun doute sur sa provenance. 

Ce jus que j’ai encore et dont j’ai apport^ V dchantillon a Evenor 
Man^s, presente un aspect de limpidite parfaite, pas le moindre 
trouble, il n’y a pas trace de depot a en juger qua par la vue, on 
croirait un etat de conservation parfait. 

En d^houchant le fiacon, et en flairant le contenu vous vous 
trouvez en preBence d’une fermentation franchement alcolique. 
Ainsi d IHnverm de ee que nous constatons, soit sur des vesoux, 
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SDit sur des jus concentres, (aiissi Men epures qu’on puisse le 
saposer par la defecation, le sabrage et le filtrage) le pbenoiaene 
de la fermentation, s’est produit sans tronbler la liqueur, sans 
lactescence, sans viscosite, sans donner le moindre depot. 

Que s’est il done passe dans ce jus? Quelle en est la nature? 
La reponse ne pent etre que celle ci. Ce jus constituait une 
solution Bucr6e pure. La filtration eapillmre agmant mec une 
puissance qm je ne souppnnais pas etre aussi grande, d elimSne tons 
les corps itrangers: et mSme la partie granulaire ou alhumineuse, 
ddcouverte par le Locteur Jeery. Ajoutez que ce jus est dans le 
m^me etaf de coloration naturelle — coloration blonde— que le 
premier jour. 

Mettons nous, maintenant, en presence de ce jus traite 
(this means at once) pour etre transform^ en sucre, 4vapore dans le 
Tide, et k basse temperature. Quel rendement obtiendra-t-on? 
Cette remarque fait reyer Ji. Manes. II y a de quoi ! 

Je me reporte ensuite k votre experience d’ extraction du jus de 
la pulpe par les cylindres en lois de votre laveuse mecanique, et j e 
me demande ce que sera notre Industrie Coloniale quand nous 
aurons en mains reparation de nos jus de Cannes et 1’ extraction par 
la pulpefication. 

Teanslation. 

I have just recently made a discovery of great value in your 
favour, whicli strengthens my previously expressed convictions 
with regard to your process of filtration. In putting my office in 
order, I placed my hand upon a fiask of juice obtained from yom* 
filter, on the 18th December, 1879. The flask had been duly 
labelled, which left no doubt about the date of its production. 
This juice, of which I still have a sample, and a portion of which 
I took to Evenor JIau4s, presents an as|)ect of perfect limpidity — 
not the least thickened; There is no trace of deposit, and judging 
by sight, it ia in a state of perfect preservation. 

On opening the flask, and smeUiug at its contents, a fermentation 
decidedly alcoholic was perceptible. Thus — inversely to what we 
find, whether in normal or concentrated juices, — it was as pure as 
if it had been treated by defecation, salrage, and filtration ; and 
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tlie pltenomenon of fermentation had been produced without dis- 
turbing the liquor — without lactescence, without viscosity, or the. 
slightest deposit. What has, therefore, happened to this juice ? 
"What is its nature ? The answer can only be this, — ^it consisted 
of a pure sugar solution. Capillary filtration — acting with a power 
I did not expect — had been so great as to eliminate all foreign 
substances, even the granular and albumenous parts discovered by 
Er. leery. Let me add that the juice retains the same natural 
colour — pale yellow — as it had at first. 

Let us now consider, with a juice already in a condition for being 
transformed into sugar, evaporated in vacuo, and at a low tempe- 
rature, wbat return we ought to obtain. This observation made 
in the presence of M. Manes, set him thinking, and good reason 
there was for it. 

Eetuming to your invention for extracting juice from the pulp 
by the wooden cylinders of your mechanical washer, I ask, what 
will our colonial industry become wben your system of purification 
of cane Juice, and extraction by pulpification, shall be adopted ? 


MOl^lTHLt LIST OE PATENTS. 

Communicated by Gteobge Davies, C.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS . 

2131. Geoeoe Henhy jMoohe, of Norwich, Connecticut, United States 
of America, Manufacturer. An imjproved^^Uermff apparatus, 

2137, OsARLEr Georob Pfanber, of 33 and 34, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
Queen Yictoiia Street, London. Improved materials for filtration and dsmUm- 
izatioHy suitahU especially for the filtration and dmolourization of solutions, of 
sugar. 

Abbidgmekts. 

4116. James John Mvsto, of Clinton Eoad, Mile End, Middlesex, and 
AnTHcm /W ellesley Johnson, of 22, Great Winchester Street, London. 
Improvements infiUer-presses and in the manufacture of parts of the same. This 
invention consists firstly in the formation of an air chamber in the end plate, 
in substitution for a separate chamber. The second part of the invention 
consists in the formation around the outer part of the plates of four or more 
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lugs or bosses in -wliich. are inserted fixed or adjustable books, catcbiug into 
eyelets in tbe four comers or other suitable parts of the filter cloths, thus 
securing the latter to the filter-plates with the required degree of tension 
without tjung or folding. The third paid; of the invention consists in 
forming two extra holes in each filter-plate, so that when the plates are 
screwed up in the frame, the several holes form communication with one 
another thi’oughout the whole series of plates. -A channel is formed leading 
from the inlet at the bottom of the plate to every odd number chamber and 
another channel from the outlet at the top to every even number chamber ; 
thus the washing liquid is caused to pass through the cakes before escaping 
throngh the outlet, and the washing liquid can be allowed to remain in the 
cakes for any required length of time by closing or regulating the outlet 
wash cock. The last part of the invention relates to a mode of facing the 
filter-plates and other parts of the filter-press. A frame is placed or fixed 
on the face plate outside the filter-plate required to be faced; the saddle or 
slide rest of the lathe is worked by means of two small rollers fixed to the 
saddle so as to work one inside and the other outside the said frame or guide, 
which is made of such a shape that it will guide the tool along the surface 
of the plate or other part required to he faced. 

4389. Btjgald MacEachhan, of G-reenock, in the County of Benfrew, 
North Britain. Improvements in the manufacture of sugar and syrups, and in 
apparatus to be employed therein. This invention consists in a method of 
cooling sugar in a semi-liquid or other state, or syrups at any desired stage 
of the manufacture. The vessels may he jacketted, and cold water or air 
admitted into the outer casing ; or cold air may be passed over the surface of 
the mass to he cooled, or both of these means may be employed at the same 
time. (This invention received provisional protection only.’) 

4461 , Gustav Yalentine AnsiNO, of Bradford, Yorkshire. Improvements 
in fUer presses. This apparatus consists principally of two endless bands of 
filter cloth travelling horizontally over pulleys. These bands are placed at a 
suitable distance apart, and the upper band is shorter than the one below, so 
that the matter to be pressed may be spread on the latter at the feeding end 
of the machine. The bands are then caused to travel in the same direction 
and carry on the matter to be filtered between two frames, which are placed 
one exactly above the other between the upper and the under parts of each 
belt. The upper frame is provided with an air-tight cover, fitted with an 
opening communicating to an air- compressing pump, and is open below ; the 
upper frame has a perforated top and bottom. When the matter to be heated 
has travelled exactly between the frames the pulleys are stopped, and the 
under frame is lifted up and holds the said matter between the two filter cloths 
against the upper frame, into which compressed air is admitted, and thus the 
liquid is expressed, (This invention received pro'^dsional protection only.) 
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4544. Benjamin Edwabd Eeina N’etwlands, o£ Clyde Wliarf, Victoria 
Docks, Essex. Improvements in the manufacture or rejimng of sugar . TMs 
invention consists in tke employment of alcokol at an elevated temperature 
(about 165® EalirenJieit) for the washing or elution of saccharate of lime. 
The inventor also distils the alcoholic solution containing the impurities 
resulting from the above washing in order to recover the alcohol, and 
converts the mass remaining in the still, and which still contains a consider- 
able gnantity of sugar, into saccharate of lime in the usual manner. This 
saccharate of lime is then washed with alcohol, as in the first process, and a 
large proportion of the sugar, which would have been lost, is thus recovered. 
By employing the alcohol at an elevated temperature the process is greatly 
accelerated, and smaller plant may be used, the results being equal, if not 
superior, to those obtained with alcohol at the ordinary atmospheric 
temperature. 

ADSTEIAhl. 

(Patents issued during January, 1880.) 

7. F. Ahnolb, of Neustadt, near Magdeburg, Grermany. A compound 
machine for washing raw sugar » 

39. T. Bogel, of Briix. An apparatus and process for diffusing and 
filtering fluids or steam for claying sugar in turbines, 

98. E. Farkac, of Schlan. A duplex beet cutter, 

100. A. Fesca, of Berlin. A turbine for making sugar loaves, 

153. C. Hebbst, of Kuttenberg, An osmose apparatus with super 
pressure. 

169. C. Hubeb, of Karolinenthal, near Prague. A circulatory cylinder 
for evaporators of sugar juice. 

26.5. F. Napravil, of Swolenowes. A quick flow apparatus for diffusers. 

283. E. Pampe, of Berhn. A process for washing and saccharifying 
feculent substances^ and apparatus belonging thereto. 

291. Peeneb Bbothers, of Elbeteinitz. A diffmion knife. 

292. Perner Brothers, of Elbeteinitz. A diffusion knife for sugar 
works. 

313. F. Q,tTiss, of Enter Bucie, near Caslan. Obtaining a durable coating 
on the inside of sugar moulds. 

328. 0. V. Eittershain, of Lieben, near Prague, and J. Zahradnie:, of 

Touseni, near Brandeis. Applying undular knives for cutting beetroot. 

341. A. Exjmpler, of Hecklingen, Germany, Process and apparatus for 
recovering magnesia from certain residues of sugar and bleaching works. 

387, J. SuKUP, of Napagedl. Fastening diffusers with outlets below. 
BELGIAN. 

51089. A. Ease. A knife for cutting beetroot. 

61123, J. Havel. Promptly evaporatings heatings and cooling liquids of 
all kinds by means of a cluster of pipes. 
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61160. Hannicotte. Heating heet pulp previous to pressing in continu- 
ous presses. 

61242. N. HiLLiEtrx. Modifications in condensers for sugar and other 
works, 

61302. C. Thxjmb. An apparatus for reviving ani?nal charcoal. 

51500. J. E. BocaxxiN & J. Lipgzejxski. Arefrigerator for 'boiled sugar* 
EEENCH. 

134154. BeauvielaiNj of Saint Denis. Filtering and purifying sugar 
juice, 

134166, Bolzano, Tedes CO, & Co. Automatic fasteners for diffusers. 
134250. Tlie Fives “Lille Company. A continuous centrifugal apparatus, 
134290. Betjnatjd, of Port Louis, Mauritius. A chemical combination 
for the cold defecation of cane liquid, 

CBETIEIOATB OP ADDITION. 

132791. Mignon & BouAaT. Apparatus for varying temperature^ steam 
condensers^ and evaporators. 

CEBMAN. 

10098, Prinz-Cablshvttb, Graxtbl, Hensel & Co., and E. F. Hamann, 
of Botlien‘burg-on-tli 0 -Salle. An apparatus for a continuous diffusion in 
a single vessel. 

Patentees of InYentions coruiected mtb. tlie production, manii- 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The. Bugwr Oane tlie best 
medium for tlieir advertisements. 

The Sugar Oane lias a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, mercbants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SUGAE STATISTICS—GBEAT BEITAIN. 

To Lim-E 19th, 1880 and 1879. In Thoxtsands of Tons, to 

THE NEAREST ThOITSAND. 



STOCKS. 

IMPOBTS. 

DELIVEBIES. 


1880. 

1879. 

1880. 1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

London . . 

89 . 

. 70 

163 161 

147 

137 

Liverpool 

50 . 

. 62 

118 .. 149 

Ill .. 

111 

Bristol , , 

. * 5 . 

. 6 

26 ,, 29 

24 

25 

Clyde . . . , 

.. 57 . 

. 58 

139 144 

115 .. 

118 

Total 

.. 201 

196 

446 483 

397 

391 


Increase . 

. 5 

Decrease,, 37 

Increase, 

. 6 
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Stocks of STr&iK m: the Chief Maekets of the Woele on the 
iST foh thbee Teaes, in thousands of 

TONS, TO THE NEABEST THOUSAND. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

1 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

0 

ii 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

191 

121 

32 

54 

4 

402 

385 

359 


Consumption of Sugar in Europe for Three Years, ending 
1st May, in thousands of tons. 


; Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Five other 
entrep6ts. 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Totai 

1878. 

i 

i 

1 947 

f 

307 i 

26 

294 

194 

1768 

1776 

1 

1670 1 

1 ' 


Estimated Crop of Beet Hoot Sugar on the Continent of Europe, 


FOR the ensuing Season, compared with that of the three 
PRET ious Seasons. 

(From lAcMs Monthly Circular.) 



1879-80. 

1878-79. 

1877-78. 

1876-77. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France ........... 

, . 275,000 

. . 432,636 . 

. 398,132 

^ ' 243,295 

Germany (ZoUYerein) 410,000 

. . 420,684 . 

. 383,828 

. 291,204 

Anstro-Hnngary , . . 

, . 376,000 

. . 405,907 . 

. 330,792 

. 247,175 

Enssia and Poland , 

. . 225,000 

. . 215,000 , 

, , 220,000 

.250,000 

Belgium . , . , . . . . . 

, . 55,000 

69,926 . 

. , 63,075 

. . 44,467 

Holland and otlier 




Countries*,,., 

. 25,000 

. . 30,000 . 

, 25,000 

. . 25,000 

Total , , , , , , 

,1,365,000 

1,674,153 

1,420,827 

1,101,141 
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STATE AND PEOSPECTS OE THE STJOAE MAEKET. 


In tile early part of the month the imremunerative margin 
between raw and refined caused refiners to be indisposed to increase 
their purchases of raw sugar except at lower prices ; while on the 
other hand holders of raw sugar, still having confidence in the 
future of the market, more particularly as regards medium and 
good refining qualities, resisted any reduction in price. The amount 
of business was consequently restricted to purchases from hand to 
mouth. Low hrown sorts remained neglected, and were difficult 
of sale. 

A better demand for refined sugars being experienced during the 
latter part of the month refiners have increased their purchases, 
and have had to pay an advance. The market closes quiet but firm. 

The imports in 1880, compared with those of 1879, show a 
decrease of 37,200 tons, against a decrease of 28,900 tons shown 
last month. 

The deliveries, ^hich last month show an iucrease of 4,600 
tons, now exceed those of last year by 6,200 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on 19th June were 5,100 tons in excess of 
those of the same date last year, and 48,900 tons more than on 1st 
January, 1880. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under : — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 22s. 6d., to 23s. 6d., against 
21s. 6d, to22s. 6d.; good to fine grocery, 23s. 6d. to 25s. 6d., against 
23s. 6d,to25s. 6d.; Martinique crystals,, 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., against 
25s. 6d. tcT26s. 6d. ; No. 12 Havana, 25s. to 25s. 6d., against 24s. 6d. 
to 25s, ; fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 23s. to 23s. 6d., 
against 23s. to 23s. 6d.; middling to good brown Bahia, 2(>s. to 20s^ 
6d., against 20a. to 21s.; good to fine Pernambuco, 20s. 6d. to 21s. 
6d., against 21s. to 22s. ; Paris loaves, 28s. to 28s, 0d., against 
27s. to 27s. 9d. 
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THE PEESS OF THE SHG-AE QIJESTIOF. 

A great struggle is being made by those writers in the press 
whose bitter opposition the sugar trade has unfortunately incurred, 
to lead their readers to suppose that the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee has weakened, and even destroyed the case put 
forward by the sugar rehners and "West India producers. Our 
readers are fully conversant with the nature of the evidence from 
the abstracts of it given in these columns ; but it is nevertheless 
deshable to deal with the statements put forth in the Times and 
elsewhere, and to show, as completely as possible, their misleading 
character or absolute want of foundation. therefore give the 

following notes in reference to every statement contained in recent 
articles in the Times and Saturday Review. Since these notes were 
prepared similar articles have appeared in other papers and will he 
dealt with in due course. The article in the Times to which we 
now refer has, as will he seen by the letters addressed to Mr. 
0-ladstone, copies of which are given in another part of our im- 
pression, been brought to the notice of the Premier, as amost unfair 
attempt to influence the minds of the public and of Parliament, 
while the the (question is still suh judice. The Times begins by 
saying that last year the Committee heard nothing but the evidence 
of members of the trade, all repeating the same complaiat, that 
they were being ruined, and that the only remedy was a counter- 
vailing duty. But now, the Times insinuates, that impartial 
witnesses have been esainiaed, the aspect of the case is entirely 
changed, and as it has ‘^utterly broken down,” the only q^uestion 

' '29 ' ■■ 
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that remains is how best to give a quietus to ‘‘this absurd agi- 
tation/’ and expose the “scandal” created by the appointment of 
such a Committee. The only assertion or argument put forward 
by the Times in support of this sweeping statement is, that the 
export bounty in Erance “does not seem to exceed Is. or Is. 6d, 
per owt.” This was shown, by a letter published in the Times on 
the following day, to be a totally unfounded statement, the bounty 
having just been declared by the French Grovernment to amount to 
2s. 6d. per cwt, ii^everthelesB the Times^ in an article of the 15th 
July, repeats its previous statement in a still more positive form^ 
by saying that “the bounty has been shown not to exceed Is. 6d. 
per cwt.” This absolutely unfounded assertion has been repro- 
duced in articles in the daily press throughout the kingdom, one 
editor going so far as to head his remarks “the sugar swindle.” 

"We will now deal in detail with the article in the Tmm^ and 
with another in the Saturday Review. 

The remedy proposed in evidence before the Select Committee 
was a treaty with a danse like Clause XIX of the Convention of 
1864. 

Six “ impartial witnesses” have been heard. Two in 1879, two 
in the first Session of 1880, two in the Xew Parliament. Their 
evidence confirms “the alleged grounds of the complaint” in every 
particular. Yiews expressed adverse to “the singular remedy 
proposed” have been shown in cross-examination to be very 
singular. The only other serious remedy proposed, “a reduction 
of wages and profits,” appears singular to manufacturers and work- 
men, their experience, if not their knowledge of political economy, 
teaching them that wages and profits are reduced to a minimum hy 
natural competition previous to the interposition of any artificial 
infiuences. These being the facts, it does not appear how the 
evidence of the six impartial witnesses can render the drawing up 
of the report a less simple process than it was before. There is 
not a single fact in the evidence of the six impartial witnesses 
which in any way justifies the assertion that the appointment of 
the Committee was a “ scandal,” or that the agitation is “ absurd,” 
or that any other quietus ” should be given to it than that which 
is consistent with justice to those engaged in a lawful hranoh of 
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Britisli trade. On tlie other hand, it is a fact which can he and 
has been proved^ from the evidence that the only attempts to 
controvert previous evidence turned out '^absurd” and at once 
received a quietus/’ and that it is only these parts of the evidence 
that have ^‘utterly broken down.” The Committee is spoken of as 
a scandal in these days of free trade j” but no attempt has been 
made during the progress of the enquiry to show that any 
suggestions made to the Committee have been contrary to free 
trade ; or if such an attempt has been made it has signally failed. 
The distinction between the two industries of loaf sugar and moist 
sugar production was clearly pointed out at the very outset of 
the enquiry, and therefore the confusion of the two is a distinct 
attempt at misrepresentation. The loss of the loaf sugar refining 
trade is not a small one. The minimum bounty is now admitted 
by the Trench Government to exceed 6 fr. per 1 OO kilos. Instead of 
saying, without a shadow of proof, and without specifying other 
causes, that whatever the cause may be, it is certainly mt the 
French bounties alone which have disabled and extinguished loaf 
sugar refining in this country,” any person who is ready to accept 
even the estimate of the bounty just made by the French Minister 
of Finance must at ouce declare that such a bounty will inevitably 
ruin any trade against which it may he directed. The Timec says 
that the production of moist refined sugar in this country is a very 
large industry, hut that nevertheless it is so insignificant as only to 
represent a margin of two millions sterling between raw and refined ; 
the loaf sugar industry must therefore have been very small ; and 
though at present it is ^‘ disabled and extinguished,” this is 
certainly not ” owing to its having to contend against French 
* refiners who receive a bounty, according to the French Government 
of two pounds ten sbillmgs a ton, and who, on the basis of the same 
calculation, must have received a few years ago, more than double 
that amount. The Time% does not explain how the size of the 
French market or the checking of the French consumption can 
enable the French refiner to sell below cost price. 

^ See our analysis of Sir Louis Mallet’s Evidence in Chief and Cross 
Exanimation,, in parallel columns, Sugar CanSf 1879, page 628, 
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Having disposed of tte sugar refiners’ case on tlie ground that 
th^ loaf sugar refining industry, though disabled and extin- 
guished,” is (or rather was) a small one, the Tim^B examines the 
case of our colonial producers. Before passing to that part of the 
article, it may be well to point out, in reference to the smallness 
of the loaf sugar industry, that however small it may have been, it 
was the sugar refining industry of the country. The new industry 
of producing a partially purified moist sugar, which has been 
substituted for the raw sugar formerly consumsd by the lower 
classes, has not supplanted the industry of producing refined sugar 
proper, that is, absolutely pure sugar. The one industry has 
merely sprang up alongside of the other, and it is no argument, 
because foreign bounties happen to hare attacked one and not the 
othei', to deduce from such a circumstance the conclusion that no 
injury has been infiicted. The distinction between the two 
industries has always been most carefully exphiined, but it has 
been pointed out that the fate which has befallen the loaf sugar 
manufacturer will most certainly as speedily dispose of the remain- 
ing industry of the production of moist refined sugar if foreign 
legislation should permit of a bounty on that kind of refined sugar. 
The French refiner, having gained all the advantages he can from 
the exportation of loaf sugar, has for some years been looking for 
some change in the law which may enable him to attack the other 
branches of the trade. That change has probably now arrived. 

The first I'emark made by the Times in reference to the AYest 
Indian part of the question is that ^‘we are threatened with a 
heavy penalty for the temporary cheapness of sugar we uow enjoy 
in the shape of absolute dependence at some future time on bounty- 
giving beet- growing countries after they have extinguished the* 
competition of the cane.” But the evidence has shown that this 
state of things has already commenced in good earnest. In spite 
of the enormous increase in the consumption of sugar in the last 
ten years, the production of cane sugar has stood still, owing to 
the bounty-fed production of beetroot sugar, which has more than 
doubled in that time. The result has been exactly what the Times 

* See copies of letters to Lord Granville in another part of this number. 
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describes, thongli at present tlie dependence of the conaTiiner on 
the hoimty-fed sources of production has not become absolute. 
Nevertheless, the occurrences in the sugar market during the last 
four years are q^uite sufidciently marked to illustrate very forcibly 
the injury experienced by the consumer in being even partially 
dependent on artificial sources of supply. In the summer of 1876 
the price of sugar, owing to the enormous increase in beetroot 
cultivation under the stimulus of export bounties in every European 
country, had fallen to a point never before known. The average 
price of all the kinds of raw sugar imported into this country was, 
in June, 1876, 19s. per cwt. The season turned out unfavourable 
to the growth of beetroot, the falling ofi in the crop amounted to 
about 300,000 tons, and prices rose 50 percent, and continued high 
during the whole of the following year. The enjoyment of sugar 
for a short time ^cL a pound below cost price involved a loss to the 
consumer of Id. a pound for the best part of a year. Exactly the 
same thing has occurred in a mitigated form in the present season. 
A further increase in the production of bounty-fed beetroot sugar 
iu 1878 forced prices down even below the ruinous figure of 1876. 
In the summer of 1879, good "West India sugar was sold at 16 b. a 
cwt., a price at which it was impossible to produce it. Another 
unfavourable season for beetroot in the autumn of that year caused 
a falling ofi of about 200,000 tons, and prices rose again 50 per 
cent. Again the consumer paid dearly for his supposed advantage in 
obtaining bounty-fed sugar, an advantage which he certainly has 
not secured on the average of the last four years, in spite of the 
extremely low prices in parts of 1876 and 1879. Ilnsubsidiaed 
producers are discouraged by the low prices at which bounty-fed 
sugar can be produced, and therefore do not extend their cultiva- 
tion. The bounty-fed producers are within a limited area, and 
therefore all subject to the influence of an unfavourable season. 
The result is loss to consumers as well as producers, as the 
experience of the last four years has proved. 

It is not the loss or gain of a market which is the question, but 
the sale of sugar below cost price, a result which must periodically 
arise from export bounties. It is that which threatens our colonial 
producers with ruin. 
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It may be admitted tbat beetroot cultiyation. might, under any 
cixcnmstances, supply the home consumption in European pro- 
ducing countries; it certainly will do so while protective duties 
are maintained. But it is its exportation below cost price, and 
that alone, which is at present complained of. Nor is the Times 
correct in sa 3 dng that the production for home consumption cannot 
be due to the bounties, because they are only obtained by means of 
the export of sugar. "Whatever drawback the producer obtains on 
the export of his sugar, he will obtain the same amount in duty 
from the consumer; because he wiB not sell to the consumer at a 
lower price than that which he gets for export, which is the price 
plus the drawback. He therefore obtains from the consumer the 
slime bounty that he gets from the Treasury. With that bounty he 
is enabled to undersell other competitors in his own market no less 
than abroad. 

The Times thinks that ‘^a small excess of production would pro- 
bably depress the price by more than the amoxmt of the bounty,” 
and that not more than a fifth of the European production of beet 
sugar can be due to the stimulus of bounties. That would be 
300,000 tons, which we presume the Times would regard as more 
than '^a small excess of production.” This is a full admission 
of the complaint. More than a small excess of production is 
admitted. Even a small excess is declared to have the efiect of 
depressing prices by more than the amount of the bounty — that is, 
far below cost price; and yet the Times searches diligently for 
other reasons than this patent one why unsubsidizecl producers 
cannot compete against such a state of things. Its search does not 
result in anything except the blank assertion that there are ample 
causes besides bounties to account for the great growth of beetroot 
sugar on the continent,” and for the successful competition of 
foreign loaf sugar. Until the Times can disprove the fact that 
beetroot sugar and foreign loaf sugar are, by means of bounties, 
sold below the cost of production, it matters not how many other 
causes there may he for their predominance in British markets. 
The one cause of export bounties is sufficient to account for the 
result. The bounties are admitted; the result is admitted; no 
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other causes of the result are proved; and yet our opponents rack 
their brains to discover the means of proving that an admitted 
efect is not the result of an admitted cause, in spite of the fact 
that the cause must inevitably bring about the effect. 

The Time& quotes Mr. Giffen’s evidence as to the gain at the 
present time from '^the extra cheapness of sugar,’* as an argument 
against any remedy being adopted. Mr, Giffen says sugar in this 
country is cheapened by bounties to the extent of £2,400,000 a 
year. In saying this he admits the whole complaint. Under 
natural conditions, sugar must be sold as near cost price aspossibloe 
Mr. Giffen says the consumption of this country is being supplied 
by bounties at a cost so much below that figure as to save the con- 
sumer £2, '400,000 a year. If that be so, producers have not, as 
the Time^ asserts, misrepresented the state of affairs. They are, 
according to Mr. Giffen, being undersold to that amount. That is 
exactly what they themselves declare, and they maintain that this 
is not a permanently beneficial state of things for the consumer. 

The state of the sugar market during the last four years, as 
abeady explained, confirms this view. Whatever the consumer 
may have gained, and may still gain at certain times, he most 
assuredly lost heavily when the reduction of the beetroot crop in 
1876, and again in 1879, caused the price of sugar to jump up 
more than a penny a pound. 

The TimeB says that ^Hhe bounties, at most, only cause a diver- 
sion of labour auci capital from one industry to another.** But 
what becomes of the capital sunk in the industry attacked ? And 
what becomes of the workmen in the industry to which bounties 
divert a sudden supply of superfluous labour ? 

Considering that the main supply of raw sugar for British 
refiner s, — that from our West India colonies, — is at present 
seriously jeopardised by the bounties, it is not clear how any 
remedy for bounties, which should restore perfect freedom of com*- 
petition to all, is likely, as the Timm suggests, to hinder refiners in 
obtaiaing supplies of the raw material. This is a curious outcome 
of the ostentatious apparent purism of the TimBE ia economic 
science. It is because we want a constant supply of sugar from all 
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q^uarters tiiat we ask for a restoration of free and equal competition 
for the whole world. 

The Saturday Rmm has followed suit with an equally hitter 
attack on the refiners and producers of sugar, showing how easily 
one leading press writer can poison 'the minds of the whole of that 
literary community. 

What we haTe said in reference to the Times article sufficiently 
disposes of the greater part of that in the Saturday Review, We 
will turn at once, therefore, to the figures it quotes from Mr. 
,Grffen’ s evidence. The Eeviewer thinks the c omplaint that bounty- 
fed siigar is now being sold below cost price is disposed of by 
showing that less sugar was produced in 1853 than in 1878. Let 
us turn, however, to the progress of cane sugar production since 
the time when bounties began to operate. The following questions 
were put to Mr. Giffen and received the following answers : — 

Question, “Between 1865 and 1878, beetroot had advanced 200 
per cent, and cane had advanced about 10 per cent. 

Ans'wer, “That is quite so; the growth in beeti'oot is enor- 
■ moils since 1864.” 

Question. “In 1871 it was a growth of 873,300 tons, and in 
1878, 1,420,000, or about 63 per cent., while in the same period 
cane production increased If per cent. ?” 

Answer. “ That is so on the figures.” 

Question. “ Luring all this time there was a very large increase 
in the consumption of sugar in the United Hingdom ?” 

Answer. “ A large increase in the consumption both in the 
United Kmgdom and the United States I think, and perhaps in 
other parts of the world as w^ell, although not upon the continent 
I think,” 

Thus Mr. Grifien is obliged to admit, on his own figures, that 
from 1871 to 1878, while cousumption was increasing by rapid 
strides everywhere but on the continent, the production of sugar 
was standing still everywhere but on the continent, where it 
increased 63 per cent. Can there be a more eloquent statistical 
illustration of the efiectof export bounties? 

The Eeviewer admits that cane sugar production in our West 
India colonies had not increased as much as European beetroot 
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sugar, and says that possibly the bounties may have something to 
do with it,” But he thinks it more likely to be due to want of 
capital, skill, and intelligence, unwise legislation by local Parlia- 
ments, disorganization of industry, and race animosities. 

If that be so, how is it that during the last ten years the pro- 
duction of sugar in other countries, against which none of these 
hypothetical objections can be raised, has also stood still? The 
French West Indies have stood still, though full of the newest 
machinery and modes of manufacture; Java has stood still; so ham 
Mauritius and Reunion. Dutch and French Guiana, Cuba, Porto 
Eico, and Brazil hare actnally declined: and yet continental 
Europe, the only country that does not rapidly increase its con- 
sumption of sugar, increases its production by leaps and bounds.' 
The remewer does not attempt to call in question the fact that 
this European production receives a bounty, and that sugar is 
therefore sold below cost price; and yet he goes out of Ms way to 
try to show, by going back to 1853, that no injury is being 
inflicted on unsubsidized producers. 

The Reviewer states that the importation of foreign loaf sugar 
into this counti’y had iacreased from 262,000 cwt. to 3, 186,000 cwt., 
and he thinks ‘ ^ it is quite possible that the bounties have stimulated 
this enormous growth of the import of refined beet sugar.” But 
though he makes tMs reluctant admission, and though he knew, or 
ought to have known, that the present reduced bounty, as estimated 
by the French Government, is 2s. 6d, per cwt., he persists in 
seeking for some hidden cause, when the admitted bounty is not 
only quite sufficient to, but must inevitably bring about tMs 
transfer of the manufacture. He thinks French refiners are more 
skilful. If so, why do they require a bounty? We are told by 
political economists that the inevitable result of protection is 
inferior manufacture. The late M. Chevalier is quoted by the 
Reviewer as Ms authority, but as M. Chevalier had never seen an 
English loaf-sugar refinery he had no means of forming the opinion 
he so gratuitously expressed, wMch really amounted to nothing 
more than the characteristic boast of a Frenclimaii. 

The conclusion to he drawn fi'om Mr. GiffeMs figures is exactly 
the reverse of that atrived at by the Reviewer. As we have 
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pointed out, they show that the whole of the recent largely- 
increased consumption of the world has been supplied by a protected 
and bounty-fed industry, and that the production of loaf sugar for 
consumption in this country has been largely transferred to the 
foreigner. This is all that the Vest India producers and British 
refiners have ever stated in illustration of the fact that bounty -fed 
sugar is sold below cost price, to their great detriment and eventual 
ruin. Their case, instead of “falling to the gz'ound,” is confirmed 
by Mr, GifiEen’s figures. 


THE TIMES AETICLES. 


THE LATEST FEENCH OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF THE EXPOBT 

BOUNTY. 


The following letters have been addressed to Mr. Gladstone : — 
(Fo. 1.) 9, Mincing Lane, 24th June, 1880. 

The Eiuht Ho 2^. V. E. GLAnsroHE, M.P., &c., &c. 

Sir, 

Ve desire to call your attention to a leadiug article in the Tim^s 
of the 22nd inst., on the Select Committee on Sugar Industries 
and to state that we are prepared to prove from the evidence that 
the statements it contaius are either contrary to or perversions of 
the facts, or simply unfounded assumptions. 

Ve consider this article to be a most unfair and unjustifiable 
attempt to influence the opinion not only of the public and of 
Parliament but also of members of the Committee, and to approach 
to a breach of the privileges of Parliament. 

I beg to enclose a copy of a letter addressed to the Times, on 
the main point' in the controversy, in which I was enabled, by the 
timely appearance of the Erench projet de hi, to give the exact 
and most recent estimate of the Erench Government as to the 
amount of the export bounty in that country. 

I am, “Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) James Duncax, 

Chairman, British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee, 
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9, Mincing Lane, 

(Ho. 2.) 13t]i July, 1880. 

The RiaHT Hojtotibabie W. E. Gladstoj^e, M.P., &c., &c. 

Sir, 

On the 24th of June, I yentured to address to you a letter, hy 
the desire of my committee, calling your attention to a leading 
article in the Times of the 22nd of that month on the Select 
Committee on Sugar Industries, and stating that we were prepared 
to prove from the evidence that the statements it contained were 
either contrary to, or perversions of facts, or simply unfounded 
assumptions. My committee desired to make this statement to 
you because they considered the article to be a most unfair and 
unjustihahle attempt to influence the opinion of the public and of 
Parliament previous to the report of the Committee, and even, if 
possible, to aflect that report. 

I am now desired, for the same reason, to call your attention to 
subsequent conduct on the part of the TimeSy and my committee 
instruct me most respectfully to ask, the Select Committee having 
ceased to take verbal evidence, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would cause the statement I am about to make to he laid 
before the Select Committee. If this is not done, the fui'ther 
unfounded assertions in the Times , to which I am about to refer, 
will remain unanswered and may aflect the minds of members of 
the Select Committee in a way quite the reverse of that in which 
they would he likely to influence them if the actual facts were 
permitted to come to light. 

In my former letter to you I did not enter into the details of the 
Times'^ article, nor did I attempt to write to the Times a detailed 
reply, knowing from experience that such a letter would not have 
appeared. But, as the real point in the whole question is whether 
there he a large bounty on the exportation of reflned sugar from 
Prance, and as the TimeSy in that article, assumed without a shadow 
of proof that the bounty is too small to have the effect of which 
we complain, I was content to avail myself of the opportune 
appearance of the new Prench hOl on the sugar duties to point out 
that the Prench Government, in the preamble to that bill, admitted 
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a bounty exceeding 6 francs tliB 100 kilos. That short letter, a 
copy of which I enclosed in my letter to yon of the 24th ult., was 
published by the Times j but was immediately folio vred by a long 
letter, signed ^^Expertus,” contradicting my assertion. Within a 
few hours of the publication of that contradiction, I despatched a 
reply to the Times, proidng the correctness of my statement ; and, 
on the following day,. I sent a further communication dealing in 
detail with each point in the letter of Expertns,” and showing, I 
venture to think, indisputably, that his statements were incorrect 
and his arguments fallacious. Heither of these replies was 
published. We are accustomed to this treatment from the Times, 
but on the present occasion more is at stake than the mere mis- 
leading of the general reader. An official enq[uiry is going on, and 
we must, therefore, endeavour to put on record, in the only 
effectual way now open to us, our reply to statements which 
the Times desires its readers to accept as time. 

The assertion of the Times, as to the amount of the Erench 
bounty, was that ‘ 4t does not seem to exceed Is, or Is. 6cl. per cwt.’^ 
I might have replied by repeating the calculations so frequently 
given of the minimum amount of the bounty, as stated, not by ns, 
but by the Erench sugar manufacturers. I say minimum^'' 
because it is well known and admitted that errors take place in 
the sampling of raw sugar in France, which practically cause an 
unlimited — certainly, an incalculable — extension of the bounty. 
But, fortunately, the official copy of the new French bill had just 
come to hand, and I was, therefore, able to give the most recent 
estimate from that high ofdcial source which has, hitherto, been 
disposed to minimise the bounty. This estimate is, of course, 
strictly a minimum, disregarding as it necessarily must any bounty 
arising* from incorrect samples. 

The statement in my letter in the Times of the 23rd ult, is based 
on the following passage at page 9 of the ProJet de hi {Expose de$ 
Motifs) 

/^On pent evaluer a 16,687,177 kil. les qnantites de raffines 
qpi auraient ite imposees en plus sous le regime de I’impot 
au degre, et a 272,489,598 kil. celles qui sont reellement 
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entrees dans la consommation. Or, comme il a ete per^ii 

187,640,397 fr., le droit moyen paye an Tresor est de 68 fr. 

86 c., par 100 kil. de snore raffine, soit, cHtPres ronds, de 69 fr. 

“ En se reportant anx oonrs de la Bourse de Paris, on Toit 
qne, depuis longtemps, le prix du sucre raffine livr6 a la 

consommation int^rieure depasse de 75 fr. la cote dn m6me 

sucre vendu pour Texportation. Ce chiffre, qui represente 
le prix des certificats d'exportation et qui est aussi P expres- 
sion de I’impot supporte par le consomniateur, depasse de 2fr. 
enyiron la taxe speciale du sucre raffine (73fr. 32 e.), et de 
6 fr. la moyenne de Pimpot reellement encaisse (68 fr. 86 c.)”* 

The quantity of raw sugar on which duty was paid in France, 
in 1878, was 273,469,870 kilos. The duty was leried aceordiog 
to an estimated yield of 255,802,421 kilos . of refined sugar. 
But the French Goyemment state, in the Expose ies Motifs of 
their Bill, that they beKeve, from the analysis of the sugar, that 
it really yielded 261,539,858 kilos. The quantity entered for 
temporary admission, that is, for exportation after refining, was 
227,960,787 kilos., which wa^ estimated to yield 182,298,033 
Idlos. of refined sugar, that is to say, that when that quantity 
of refined sugar was exported the obligation with respect to duty 
on the 227,960,787 kilos, of raw sugar was discharged. But the 
French Goyemment state their belief that this quantity of raw 
sugar really yielded 193,247,773 kilos, of refined sugar, and that 
therefore, in addition to the aboye estimated quantity of 261, 539,858 
kilos, of refined sugar, a further quantity of 10,949,740 kilos, 
really entered into home consumption, making a total of 272,489, 
598 kilos, actually consumed. But the amount of duty received 
was only 187,640,397 fr., and as the total quantity actually 
consumed is estimated, as above, at 272,489,598 kilos., the amount 
of duty actually paid by the refiner, per 100 kilos, of refined 
Biigar, was only 68 fr. 86 c. But the refiner sold the certificates 
of exportation at 75 fr. per 100 kilos, of refined sugar exported, 
and ho received from the consumer a duty paid price exceeding 
by 75 fr. the price in bond. The refiner therefore received, both 
on what he exported and on what he sold for home consumption, 
6 fr. 14 c, more than he had paid. 
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The passage I have quoted means, therefore, that the refiner 
has paid a duty equivalent to 68fr. 86 c. per 100 kilos, of refined, 
while he has received from the consumer or from the Treasury 
75fr. per 100 kilos, on the whole of the refined sugar produced by 
him, whether it has gone for home consumption or exportation. 
The minimum bounty is therefore the difference between the 68 fr, 
86c., which the French (Government show to have been the most 
the refiner can have paid, even if the samples of raw sugar have 
correctly represented the bulk, and the 75 fr. which the French 
^Government knows the refiner has received, either in duty from 
the consumer or in drawback. 

I append a copy of my replies to the letter of ^^Expertus,” 
which have been excluded from the columns of the Times, and I 
add a note on the mis-statements contained in the leading article 
of the Times and in a more recent one in the Saturday Review. 
It is pecnliarly unfortunate for us that some of those who have 
thought proper to carry on an unscrupulous opposition to us are 
intimately connected with the Press. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) James Huxcax, 

Chairman of the British Sugar Eefiners^ Committee. 


EXTEACTS FEOM UNPUBLISHED LETTEES TO THE 
TIMES, IN EEPLY TO ^^EXPEETUS.^' 


(No. 1.) 

% ^4 Your coresj)ondent “ Expertus’’ has rushed somewhat 
too hastily into a subject which requires considerable previous 
knowledge, and has only sncceeded in doing what he accuses us 
of, namely, importing mystification into a question which in our 
opinion pre-eminently requires accurate knowledge and a clear 
head. As to that accusation I have only to say that the volumin- 
ous Parliamentary papers on this subject show that we have been 
most careful to state our case fully and distinctly ; and that, as to 
estimates of the French bounty, we have furnished the Foreign 
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Office witb. calculations made by the central 'committee of Erench 
sugar manufacturers — calculations which have never been disproved 
either in France or England, and are now fully confirmed by the 
French Government. 

The letter of Expertus ” is indeed a mystification from 
beginning to end. The passage in the projd de' hi w^on which I 
based my statement runs as follows : — 

(Translation.) 

“The additional quantity of refined sugar which would have 
paid duty, under the system of duty per degree, may he estimated 
at 16, 6 87 A 77 kilos., and the total quantity that really entered 
into consumption at 272,489,598 kilos. But, as 187,640,397 fr. 
were received as duty, the average duty paid to the Treasury is 

68 fr. 86 c. per 100 kilos, of refined sugar, or in round numbers 

69 fr. On referring to the quotations on the Paris Bom'se, it is 
found that for a long time the price of refined sugar delivered for 
home consumption has exceeded by 75 fr. the quotation of the same 
sugar sold for exportation. This figure, which represents the price 
of the certificates of exportation, and which is also the expression 
of the duty supported by the consumer, exceeds by about 2 fr. the 
special tax on refined sugar (73 fr. 32 c.), and by 6fr. the average 
of the duty really received (68fr. 86c.)” 

ITothing could be plainer than this. The refiner pays a duty 
equivalent to 68 fr. 86 c. per 100 kilos, of refined. He receives 
from the consumer 75 fr. per 100 kilos, on 272,000,000 kilos., and 
he receives 75 fr. on every certificate of the exportation of 100 
— the average exportation being 180,000,000 kilos. He 
therefore receives the difference between 68 fr. 86 c. and 75 fr. on 
a total quantity of refined sugar of 452,000,000 kilos. This is 
quite irrespective of what he gains by the defects inherent in the 
system of sacchaximetry, and by the most important defect of the 
system, inaccurate samples. 

I will briefly illustrate the result of this bounty. The French 
refiners are buying cargoes of Java sugar as they arrive in the 
channel for orders, and are selHng them refined sugar at a difference 
of about 9d. per cwt. After giving the refiner credit for the 
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greatest skill in extracting the largest possible quantity of sugar 
at the lowest possible cost, this shows a loss of considerably more 
than 3s. per cwt. I desire to lose not a moment in giving you 
this detailed explanation and justification of my previous statement. 
As to the mystifications ” of “ Expertus,” I will deal with them 
in a further letter. ^ ^ ^ 

(Signed) ' James HnnoAx. 

B, Mincing Zmei ^Sth Jime, 1880- ^ 

(Ho. 2.) 

The first contention of ^‘Expertus,” in his letter of the 26th 
inst., is that, in reference to the construction I put upon some 
paragraphs and calculations in the preamble to the new Erench 
projet de hi on the sugar duties, there is no such admission ” of a 
bounty of 6fr. per 100 kilos, on the total production of the French 
refineries. 

To this I have replied in my brief answer of the 26th, by 
quoting the text of that part of the Expose des Motifs to which I 
referred, which makes it perfectly clear that the refiner pays duty 
at the rate of 68fi\ 86c. loer 100 kilos., while he receives from the 
consumer 75 fr. per 100 kilos., and a drawback of the same amount 
on his exportations. The two together come to^the quantity and 
amount I stated. 

2. ‘^Expertus” goes on to state that this difference ought only 
to be calculated on the home consumption. He forgets that part 
of the paragraph which says : ‘ ‘ This figure ( 7 5 fr . ), wJdcJi represents 
the price of the certificates of exportation j and which is also the 
expression of the duty supported by the consumeiV^ &c. 

Perhaps he is not aware that the refiner receives a certificate on 
exportation, and that he sells tliis certificate at a price which may 
be found quoted in the daily price current of the sugar market, the 
average price being above 75 fr. per 100 kilos. If, therefore, 
'' Expertus ” admits that the refiner gets a benefit of 6 fr. 14 c. by 
receiving 75 fr. from the consumer as duty, when he has only paid 
68 fr. 86 c., he must also admit that the refiner receives the same 
benefit on exportation, by recehdng 75 fr. when he’has only been 
debited with duty at the rate of 68 fr. 86 c, 
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3. The next contention is, that part of the 6 fr. 14 c. which the 
refiner receives from the consumer, over and above the duty he has 
paid, is not a bounty,” but a reduction of the French duty to 
the public in France.” ^^Expertiis” is informed by the French 
Minister of Finance that the refiner pays 68 fr. 86 c. duty per 
100 kilos, of refined, and receives from the consumer 75fr. per 
100 kilos.; and from this he infers that there is ‘‘a reduction of 
the French duty to the public in France.” He would have been 
correct if he had said to the refiner, hut not to the public.” 

It must be q[uite clear — apart from the distinct statement in the 
French bill — to anyone who cares to consider the point, that in any 
country where there is a bounty on export, under conditions similar 
to those in France, the same bounty must be received on the 
quantity going for home consumption. In France the refiner gets 
75 fr. on exportation, and therefore he makes the consumer pay 
7 5 fr. In Austria the sugar manufacturer gets a drawback larger 
than the duty he has paid. He makes the consumer pay an 
increase in price equivalent to that drawback. 

4. ^^Expertus” says, ^^it is an mternal arrangement of the 
French people, with which we have nothing to do.^’ No doubt, a 
French exx>ort bounty is an internal arrangement of the French 
people, but it is one which vitally affects us, and with which our 
Government have had a good deal to do for many years, with the 
view, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, of benefiting British consumers 
and producers, by securing equal trade and freedom of trade. 

5. The next statement of “ Expertus ” is more extraordinary 
still. He says 2fr. of the 6fr. ^ ‘ is the difference between the price 
of the French certificates of exportation and the amount of the French 
duty on refined sugar.” His previous argument was that the 
difference of 6fr. 14e, (between 68£r. 86 c., the actual duty paid by 
the refiner, and 75 fr., ^^the price of the certificates of exporta- 
tion, and also the expression of the duty bome by the consumer,”) 
** is only a calculation relating to the home consumption and 
now he contends that part of it has nothing to do with the home 
consumption, but is the difference between the price of the certi- 
ficates of exportation and a practically fictitious duty on refined 

■ .SO'' ■' 
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sugar, Tlie actual duty paid by the eonBumer isj as we are now 
told by tlie Fireneli IGnister of Finance, 75 £r. The duty wMcll 
refined sugar would pay, if any were imported from Frencb 
eolonies, is 73 fr. 32 c. The duty which refined sugar imported 
from elsewhere would pay is . seyeral francs higher. The refiner 
most distinctly gains 6 fr. 14 c, by paying 68 fr. 86 c. and receiving 
75 fr., and yet Expertus’^ wants us to believe that ^‘ nearly 2 £r. 
of the above 6 fr.” is gained by mysteriously subtracting the 
imaginary number 73*32 from 75. 

6. This difference, between the duty on imaginary refined sugar 
imported from French colonies and the drawback received by the 
French refiner, represents, we are told by Expertus,” ^Vthe extra 
price which the refiner pays for inferior sugar adapted to his mani’ 
pulation for bonnty purposes.” This is so complete a ^‘mystifica- 
tion ” that it will hardly be necessary to discuss it further, until 
the connection between the inferior raw sugar supposed by 
‘‘Expertus” to be refined in France, and the duty on colonial 
refined sugar supposed by “ Expertns ” to be imported into France, 
— neither of which things exist, — is further explained. This 
imaginary 2 fr., therefore, must not be deducted from the 6 fr. 
bounty stated in the French bill. 

7. ‘‘Expertus” imagines, because the French refiner gets his 
raw sugar assessed at a lower rate of duty than it ought to pay, 
that therefore he us^s “inferior sugar.” The fact is exactly the 
reverse. The reason why the French refiner gets a bounty is 
because he uses superior sugar at an inferior duty. 

8. The result of all these curious calculations of “ Expertns” is 
that lie succeeds in reducing the present estimate of the French 
G-ovemment as to the bonnty to a sum more than double the esti- 
mate given by M. Leon Say last year, to which Mr. Giffen, the 
head of the Statistical Department of the Board of Txade, in his 
evidence the other day, pinned his faith. The trade have been 
told that they ought not to be listened to because the estimates of 
the bounty vary so much. But the trade estimates, whether 
French or English, have been consistent, and supported by calcula- 
tions whieh, though dogmatically contradicted, have never been 
disproved. It is only when we come, tO' other estimates that we 
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meet mtli these Yioleat fiuctuatioiLS. M. Ozenne, the late Secre- 
tary-General at the Ministiy of Commerce, used to say there was 
next to no bounty, and that was at a time when the hounty was 
much larger than it is now. Then H. L4on Say, in 1 878, hazarded 
an estimate of about £90,000. But the next year he gaTe another 
estimate in detail, which nearly doubled his former one. The 
head of our Statistical Department of the Board of Trade says this 
latter estimate is correct. But immediately afterwards the Minis- 
ters of Finance and Commerce declare that the bounty is 6fr. 14 c. 
the 100 kilos., even supposing every sample to he correctly 
taken and every analysis correctly made or assumed. 

^ -H- ^ ^ 

(Signed) James Duxcax. 

5, Mincing LanCy ^Sth Juncy 1880, 


THE HEW FEEHCH LAW AHD THE EXPOET BOUHTY. 

The following letters have been addressed to Lord Granville : — 

Ho. 1. 

Lettee feom the Chaiemax of the Beitish SneAE Eefixees’ 
Committee to Eael Geaxvxlle, E.G. 

9, Mincing Lane, 16th June, 1880. 

My Lord, 

I am desired by my committee to call yonr Lordship’s attention 
to the nature of the Bill brought in by the French Minister of’ 
Finance for a reduction of the sugar duties in France. 

The duty is to he levied on raw sugar in proportion to the 
quantity of refined sugar it is presumed to yield, as estimated by 
the system of saccharimetry to which the representatives of Great 
Britain and Holland have strongly objected at recent international 
Conferences, as being insuidcient to prevent the payment of export 
bounties. 

All kinds of refined sugar, whether in the form of hard or soft, 
white or yellow, dry or moist sugar, are now to be admitted for 
exportation, and will be allowed to discharge the debit account of 
duty on the raw sugar in proportion to the quantity of refined sugar 
they may be presumed to represent, as estimated by the system of 
saccharimetry. Hitherto the French refiners have obtained their 
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export bounty by means of the incorrect assessment or estimation 
of the yield of the raw sugar only. By this new Bill they will 
obtain another bounty by the ineorrect estimation of the strength 
of refined sugars ; and thus, though the advantage gained at one 
time on each kilogramme of sugar will be reduced in the proportion 
of four to seven, the opportunity will be afforded of gaining it 
twice instead of once. 

Hitherto the French refiners have obtained an export bounty only 
on loaf sugar, by means of which they have superseded British loaf 
sugar refiners in British and foreign markets. By this new Bill 
they will obtain a bounty on all other kinds of refined sugar, and will 
thus be enabled to supersede the existing makers of refined sugar in 
this country, who have hitherto not been so seriously affected by 
the bounty on loaf sugar. 

With the reduction in the amount of the existing bounty the 
French refiners will, no doubt, as the Austrian manufacturers have 
repeatedly done, under similar circumstances, devise new methods 
of increasing it. The new law, in addition to doubling the op- 
portunity, as I have pointed out, affords one fresh and important 
means of increasing to an indefinite extent the bounty to be 
obtained on the new exportation of moist refined sugar. In esti- 
mating the yield of raw sugar, the glucose or uncrystallisable sugar 
is deducted from the crystallisable sugar. A raw sugar, therefore, 
which contains 90 per cent, of crystallisable sugar, and 3 per cent, 
of imerystaHisable, will be charged with duty only on 87 per cent. 
But in estimating the sugar in a moist refined sugar, the glucose or 
uncrystallisable sugar is not to be deducted. A moist refined sugar, 
therefore, containing 90 per cent, of crystallisable sugar, and 3 per 
cent, of glucose or uncrystallisable, will receive drawback on 90 
per cent. 

I am desired by my committee most respectfully to urge upon 
your Lordship these objections to the French project of law, and to 
express the hope that your Lordship will bring them to the notice 
of the French Go vemment. 

I am, &e., 

■ (Signed) James DimcAsr, 

€lniirman of the British Sugar Refiners’ Committee. 

The M fill Emi* the Marl BrumilU, ' 
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No. 2 . 

LeTTEH PEOM the ChATRMAJ^ of the BhITISH StJGAB ItEFmBBS’ 
COjOIJTTEE TO Eael Oraxtelle, K-G. 

9, Mincing Lane, 2 8tli July, 1880. 

My Lord, 

Since I addi’essed to your Lordship my letter of the 1 6th nit., 
in reference to certain provisions of the new French law on the 
sugar duties and their effect on the export bounties, important 
modifications have been introduced into the measure, to which I am 
desired by the Sugar Eefiners’ Committee to direct yourLordsliip^s 
attention. 

The report of the Budget Commission states that the Chambers 
of Commerce of Marseilles, jJTantes, and Bordeaux have, in the 
interests of the refinery, asked for modifications on several points 
in the Bill, and tliat the Commission have, therefore, in accord 
with the Government, proposed to alter certain clauses of the Bill. 
The Bill thus modified has now become law. 

1. The first modification to which I am instructed to direct 
your Lordship’s attention is that in reference to the coefficient for 
deduction for glucose. 

The preamble to the Bill says (page 8) that “ it is now generally 
admitted that the coefficients of the deductions to be made from 
the saccharimetric figure leave too great a margin in refining, and 
that it would suffice to limit them to 4 for the ash and 1 for the 
glucose.” The coefficients were therefore so fixed in the Bill. 

The report of the Budget Commission says (page 32) that the 
refiners of the ports have objected to the coefficients as insufficient. 
They have supported their claim on the ground that according to 
commercial usage the coefficients are 5 fox the ash and 2 for the 
glucose.” The report continues : “The Government have not 
considered it right to give satisfaction as regards the coefficient for 
ash, which they maintain at 4 ; but they consent to raise to 2 the 
coefficient for glucose, that figure being not only established by 
usage but also the one proposed by the Administrative Commissioii 
of 1876” . : 
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On this alteration, and the reasons giyen for it, my Committee 
desire to make the following ohseryations : — 

In my letter of the 16th of June your Lordship’s attention was 
called to a remarkable proyision of the Bill, by which a quantity of 
crystallizable sugar equiyalent to the quantity of glucose contained 
in the raw sugar is to be deducted from the crystallizable sugar on 
which duty is chargeable, while on the exportation of moist refined 
sugar no such deduction is to be made in estimating the quantity 
of crystalHzable sugar to be accepted in discharge of the duty thus 
debited. It is evident that the exportation of moist^refined sugar 
wiU, by this provision, enable the refiner to discharge his debit of 
duty with a smaller quantity of crystallizable sugar than that on 
which the debit of duty had been calculated. According to the 
original Bill, the quantity of crystallizable sugar which the refiner 
would thus obtain free of duty would he equivalent to the quantity 
of glucose presumed to be contained in the raw sugar. Under the 
Bill as amended, which has now become law, this gaiu to the 
refiner will be equivalent to twice the quantity of glucose supposed 
to be present in the raw sugar. 

With regard to the reasons given in the report of the Budget 
Commission in justification of this increase in the coej0S.cient for 
glucose, my committee desire to point out, in the first place, 
that the AdmiaiBtrative Commission of 1876 was unable to 
deterinine the value of the coefficient on any scientific basis, and 
was, therefore, obliged to fall back on the usages of commerce. 

The report says (Commercial, Ho. 18, 1876, page 100) : ^* For 
nearly a year the sale by analysis has become one of the commer- 
cial habits of the ports ; all the sugars on the spot are bought in 
this manner, and in all the authenticated contracts which we have 
had in our hands we have always seen the glucose, multiplied by 
the coefficient 2, deducted from the saccharimetric valuation. In 
the presence, of the inability of science to express in exact figures 
the influence- of the glucose — an influence on the .importance of 
which she has, nevertheless, no doubt — we propose to refer to 
commercial usage, and to assign to glucose the co efficient 2 - 
' , It is: well^ known that this usage has been established entirely 
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by tbe refiners, tbe mercbants being quite ignorant of sneb tecbni- 
cal details. It is also -well known that preTions to the introduc- 
tion of the coefficient 2 by the French refiners, the coefficient 1 
was used by those who were in the habit of estimating by analysis 
the yield of raw sugar. The preamble to the Bill distinctly states 
that “it is now generally recognised” that the coefficient “ leaYes 
too great a margin in refining,” and that it shonld be limited to 1. 

In the second place, my committee desire to point ont that the 
report of the AdministratiTe Commission of 1876 met with consi- 
derable criticism at the international Gonferences held in Paris in 
that year. Ml. Toe Water, one of the delegates of the IS’etherlands 
GoTemment, made the following obseryations (Minutes of Confer- 
ences, Commercial, Ho. 18, 1876, page 39) ; — 

“While rendering homage to the ability and scrupulous care of 
these savants^ M. Toe Water retained the doubts which he already 
held on the intrinsic merits of a system of sacchaiimetry employed 
as a means for determining the amount of duty. He was struck, 
first of all, with the uncertainty which still existed, even in the 
scientific world, as to the exactness of the scientific data which 
served as a basis to the saceharimetric system. He noticed, in 
effect, in the report of M. Aime Girard, the statement and develop- 
ment of several principles contrary to the present received views, 
and distinctly in opposition to those of Professor Gunning. * ^ 

Thus, again, glucose found in raw sugars was considered by 
M. Gunning as not having the power to render the saccharose 
uncrystaUisable during refining. ^ It appeared difficult to 
M. Toe Water to take as a basis for the levying of a tax a scientific 
process the groundwork of which was not more certain. With 
regard to the coefficients 2 and 5, employed for calculating the 
quantity of crystallizable sugar immobilized by glucose and by the 
salts represented by the ash, they did not rest on any scientific 
certainty, and ought to be considered as simple approximations, 
without any other foundation than commereiai usage. How, 
experience has shown on several occasions, especially in the result 
arrived at in the calculation of tares, what was the valne of com- 
mercial usage for ascertaining the truth.” 

M. Baotse 2 c, the other delegate of the Hetherlands GoTemment, 
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did not deny tie value of commercial usages, but lie pointed out 
tiat tie errors to 'w’Hcli tiey might give rise could almys be 
coixeeted by the sale prices. It might be, therefore, that a 
commercial usage, bad iu itself, 'would, nevertheless, be maintained 
ivithout its defects being noticed or causing complaints,” (page 40). 

Mr. Le Eeuvee, one of the British delegates, ^'insisted on the 
difierence of opinion which existed between the chemists with 
regard to the application of saccharimetry, and especially as 
concerned the power possessed by the glucose of immobilizing a 
certain quantity of crystailizable sugar. He pointed out, moreover, 
the considerable difference between the results obtained by the 
chemist and the product obtained by the reffners. As to the 
co-efiicient proposed for glucose, he remarked that many chemists 
maintain that this substance presented little or no obstacle to crystal- 
lization. If this opinion were well founded, why deduct from the 
sugar the weight, and even twice the weight, of glucose ? There 
existed, moreover, several processes (of which one is employed by two 
of the principal reffners of Paris, and by one of the ffrst refiners of 
Liverpool) by which the glucose found in ra-w sugar could be 
entirely destroyed. It would, therefore, be a grave error to 
multiply glucose by the co-efficient 2, and to deduct from the yield 
of the sugar the figure so obtained,” (page 40). 

Mr. Walpole, in referring to the adoption of tbe co- efficient 2 
for calculating the deduction for glucose, made the foHo'wing 
observations : — 

“ The report admits as demonstrated that “ glucose has a very 
feeble melassigenic power,” and that in certain cases “this power 
is even nil ; ” but the report does not any the less maintain a system 
which consists in deducting twice the glucose from the sacchari- 
metric value, seeing ^Hhe faculty which the glucose possesses of 
multiplyiiig itself in large proportions during refining.” The 
report cites, in support of this property of glucose, some experiments 
made at the laboratory, in which several liquids containing glucose 
had been heated to a temperature of from [sixty-five to seventy 
degrees centigrade, and often kept so for sixty hours. 

“ Although V it may not be neces^sary to discuss the poiu,t as to 
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wlietlier glucose possesses tlae faculty of multiplying itself, it can 
in all frantness be ob|ectecl tbat a heating to such a teniperature, 
prolonged to such an extent, would inevitably give exaggerated 
results in comparison with those obtained by the ordinary process 
of refining. But even in accepting for a moment these results as 
being within the limits of possibility, not only do they not prove 
that the melassigenic power of glucose is in proportion to the 
quantity of glucose existing in the sugar (as the system of 
multiplying the glucose by two would make one believe) but they 
establish exactly the contrary ; for the Table at page 99 shows 
that, although small quantities of glucose might be doubled by long 
heating at a high temperature, the large quantities did not increase 
in some cases more than ten per cent. This fact by itself alone 
sufficed to prove that there was nothing to j ustify the adoption of 
the co-efficient 2 ; it even furnished reasons against its employment. 

^*But the experiments were, still further, open to the following 
criticism : — 

'^The liquids which contained at first but small quantities of 
glucose were solutions of pure sugar containing no appreciable 
quantities of saline matters. It is notorious to every I’efiner that 
such liquids are more liable to fermentation (and fermentation 
immediately turns crystallisable sugar into glucose) than other 
liquids which contain a much greater mixture of saline matters ,* 
for the presence of these saline matters has the effect of retarding 
fermentation. The experiments also take no accoimt whatever of 
the precautions which all refiners take to prevent the formation of 
glucose during the work. 

The Table at page 109 shows that sugars with the same sacchari- 
metric value (“titre”) can contain quantities of glucose varying to 
such an extent that, in applying to them the proposed co-efficient, 
one sugar containing 88 per cent, of crystallisable sugar would 
give a yield about 8 per cent, less than another also containing 88 
per cent, of crystalliable sugar. 

It As has been already proved, the employment of such a co- 
efficient for glucose hasno justification, the application of the proposed 
system, would, therefore, become the source of very gi’eat errors. 

As errors quite as great would equally result from an ■ exagger- 
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ated estimate of the effect of the ash ia cane sugars, it is evident 
that (even with accurate samples) by means of an exaggerated 
calculation for ash and glucose the yield of sugar of ordinary 
quality might he very considerably lowered. 

^‘Mr. Walpole added that he had telegraphed yesterday to 
Liverpool, and that he had received a reply from a well-knoTO 
English refiner, Mr. Tate, who stated that he destroyed all glucose, 
during the process of refining. 

The co-efficient for glucose appeared, therefore, to be empirical 
and could not be used as the basis of a Convention,’^ (page 48). 

• 31 - ^ ^ 33 - 3 ^ 

*'Mr. Walpole, without entering into a scientifi.c discussion, 
declared that in none of the experiments of M. Aime G-irard oould 
be found the confirmation of the truth of the co-efficient 2 employed 
for determining the action of glucose. He remarked that even in 
his conclusions the writer of the Eeport, altogether despairing of 
being able to represent in exact figures the mfiuence of glucose, 
proposed simply to refer to the usages of commerce and to 
appropriate to this substance the co-efficient 2. Mr. Walpole, 
therefore, could not refrain from again expressing his previous 
estimate of the empirical character of the Erench process of 
saecharimetry. 

■ ^ M. Ajaoa Girajld pointed out that the only point on which they 
had certain knowledge was that glucose was formed during refining. 
As regards the value of the co-efficieut 2, science possesses up to 
the present time no element which permits it to decide whether the 
fignxe is exaggerated or insufficient. It was for this reason that 
the French chemists have proposed to follow, provisionally at least,, 
the usages of commerce. 

Mr. Walpole declared that he attached no importance whatever 
to commercial usages. It appeared to him anomalous that it should 
be science which invoked commercial usages instead of commercial 
usages resting on the authority of science. 

The Eeesibekt said it was precisely from having the progress of 
science in view that he had proposed the annual reunion of an- 
international Dommittee of delegates whose task would be to revise 
thi '.aniounl: of the co-efficients according to the huprovemenl^ made ,, 
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during tlie year. This plan, it would seem, ougM to satisfy the 
English Eelegates.^’ (Rage 44). 

GuDmAUicE (the Belgiaii Relegate) asked what was the co- 
elSicient in use in Holland for calculating the deduction for glucose ; 
according to priyate information which he had received the co- 
efficient was not higher than 1. 

“ M. Eahijsex replied that saccharimetry being only employed by 
the Dutch refiners for their private valuations and as a means of 
check, they generally kept secret both their mode of proceeding 
and the results they obtaiued. The sales were conducted entirely 
according to colour and quality. M. Ralmsen also remarked, 
moreover, that the Dutch Government would not in any case deeide 
any technical questions of the nature of that raised by the 
proposition of M. Guillaume without having consulted the Dutch 
savmts, and especially M, Gunning. 

“ The PEESii)E 2 fT fully admitted this reserve; he had anticipated 
the views of the Dutch Delegates when he proposed at the last 
sitting to take provisionally the co-efficients employed by com- 
merce as a basis for an arrangement, leaving to an International 
Scientific Commission the care of afterwards determining the proper 
figure for the deductions which would have to be used both for 
glucose and for ash.” (Page 45). 

It is evident from the foregoing extracts that this deduction for 
glucose met with opposition from the Delegates of all the other 
Powers, and that the Trench Delegates, unable to support their 
proposal on any scientific basis, suggested the reference of the 
point to an International Scientific Commission. 

2. The second modification to which I desue to draw yoim 
Lordships attention is as follows: — 

Article 4 of the original Bill enacted that '^sugai’s cannot be 
charged with duty, or received for temporary admission, for a 
yield higher than 98 per cent., or lower than 70 per cent.” 

The report of the Budget Commission says : 

“ The delegates of the refiners of the ports have ohjeeted to this 
minimum, which they find to be too high. Certain sugars, those 
of Cochin China for example, do not analyse higher, they say, than 
64 or 65 per cent. The Government, admitting the justice, of this 
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obseryatioD., has consented to reduce to 65 the lower limit- of yield.” 

My object in calling attention to this alteration is to show that 
the Erench refiners axe fully alive to the advantage to be derived 
from the defect in the provision I have pointed out in reference to 
the exportation of moist refined sugar. The class of raw sugar 
to which they have referred is only suitable for the manufacture of 
moist refined sugar, 'and, therefore, has not hitherto been used for 
refining in Erance to any extent. But under the new regime it 
will be the kind of sugar from the use of which the largest export 
bounty will be obtainable. Large quantities of this kind of raw 
sugar are to be obtained from various producing conntries. It 
contains from 8 to 10 per cent, of glucose, and about 80 per cent, 
of crystallisable sugar. So far as deduction for glucose is concerned, 
the duty will therefore be chargeable on 80, minus 8 multiplied 
by 2, that is, 64 per cent. But when the moist refined sugar of a 
similar composition, into which this raw sugar would he converted, 
is tendered for exportation, the whole of the 80 per cent, of 
crystallizable sugar will be accepted in discharge of duty. The 
charge for duty on a hundred kilos, of the raw sugar will there- 
fore be discharged by the exportation of 80 kilos, of moist refined 
sugar containing a similar proportion of crystallisable sugar and 
glucose. At the new rate of duty, this will give an export bounty 
exceeding 6fr. the 100 kilos., or 28. 6d., per cwt. The use of this 
class of raw sugar, and the exportation of moist refined sugar 
manufactured from it, will therefore give to the refiner as large a 
bounty as that now estimated by the Erench Government to be 
obtained by him on the exportation of loaf sugar. This is a very 
serious point with regard to the existing sugar refining industry of 
this country. A \’^ry large quantity of moist refined sugar of this 
description is consumed in the United Kingdom, and is produced 
entirely by home refiners. It is evident from the experience of 
the loaf sugar refining industry of this country, which has been 
almost entirely supplanted by Erench and Butch loaf sugar 
receiving an export bounty, that a bounty similar in amount, ob- 
tained on the exportation of moist refined sugar, must have a 
sinular efiect, and supplant the very important refining industry 
:wMeh stiH suiwives in this, country. 
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Tke Mglier classes of moist refined sugar would of course receive 
a similar boimty on exportation from France, but in a proportion 
varying with tbeir q^uality. This new export bounty in France, 
in addition to enabling French, refiners to undersell other makers 
of moist refined sugar, will have the further effect of enabling 
them to outbid other refiners in the purchase of the lower classes 
of cane sugar, which will now afford to the French refiner the 
best opportunity of obtaining a maximum export bounty. 

The bounty I have thus pointed out, and estimated in detail, is 
irrespective of any error in sampling, or in estimating the propor- 
tion of sugar and glucose. Errors of sampling are inevitable, and 
are well known to be in favour of the refiners. The testimony of 
M. Toe Water on this point is most valuable, his position being a 
highly responsible one in connection with the collection of customs 
and excise duties in Holland, and his experience, therefore, very 
great. The following passage, at page 50 of the Minutes of the 
Conferences of 1876, gives his views on the subject: — 

Toe Watee insisted upon the danger which he thought the 
taking of samples presented under the system of sacoharimetry. 
Under that system the analysis of an inferior sample was sufficient 
to exonerate the refiner from a considerable amount of duty, whilst 
under the system of duty on home consumption the trader could 
not reap any benefit at the expense of the Treasury, except by 
clandestine deliveries from his refinery of sugar which he had 
refined there. In support of this opinion, M. Toe Water read a 
passage from a paper presented to the Hutch Society of Commerce 
by M. Suiier, chemist, of Amsterdam, which had been inserted 
in the work of Professor Gunning. It appeared from this paper, 
that in some baskets of Java''sugar the quantity of glucose varied 
from 1 to 10 per cent., according to whether the sample was 
taken from one part or the other. The Dutch Delegate asked 
to what errors the analysis of samples and the assessment of duty 
by saccharimetry might not lead, i£ applied to such sugars 

If the bulk of a raw sugar contains, on the average, 5 per cent, 
of glucose, and a sample he taken from the lower part of the 
package, towards which the glucose will necessarily drain, that 
sample will evidently contaiu a much larger proportion of glucose. 
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pro'baMy double of tbat contained in tlie bulk. The duty leTied 
on that sample would^ therefore, be 10 per cent, below that which 
would hare been charged if the sample had correctly represented 
the bulk. In such a case 10 per cent, would be added to the 
export bounty already described. 

3. The third modiEcation to which I desire to direct your Lord- 
ship’s attention is the increase in the surtax on foreign refined 
sugar. At present it is under 17 per cent. ; under the new law it 
will be 31 per cent. It is, of course, of no practical importance 
whether the surtax he 17 or 31 per cent., it being equally prohibi- 
tive in either ease ; but I desire to point out that, under the 
Convention of 1864, the contracting countriesjengaged to admit 
each other’s refined sugars without surtax. A new Convention 
would therefore, for this reason alone, he a very desirable 
arrangement. 

The negociations which have been carried on for so many years, 
with the view of obtaining an abolition of the bounties on the 
exportation of sugar, were suspended, pending the report of the 
Select Committee on Sugar Industries, notwithstanding Lord 
Salisbury’s assurance to a deputation at that time, that the Foreign 
office would persevere with them. The Select Committee is now 
about to report, and we therefore trust that the time is approaching 
when the negociations will be reopened. In view of such a pros- 
pect, we consider that the points in reference to the new French 
law, to which I have now ventured to direct your Lordship’s atten- 
tion, are of very great importance, and we trust that they will 
receive the carefiil consideration of Her Majesty’s Grovemment. 

In conclusion, we venture reBpectfully to request that, as the 
points contained in this letter have an important bearing on the 
subject now under the consideration of the Select Committee, and 
as no tether opporh^ be affiorded to the trade of placing 

ihe facts here stated before the Committee, a copy of this letter 
may be 'tenished to. the Committee. 

I am, <Sco., 

(Signed) James BTmcAsr, 

Clminnan of the British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee. 

Mi^M Mm, the Gramilh^ 
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A steathaye:^ statistician. 

At tile conference on tlie sugar bounties questioE^ Eeld at 
Greenock, on Wednesday, tbe eyidence witb respect to tbe sugar 
trade of tbat town, recently given before tbe Parliamentary Com- 
mittee by Mr. Eobert Giffen was criticised with great, and we fear 
not imwairanted, severity. Mr. Giffen is tbe bead of tbe Statistical 
Department of tbe Board of Trade ; but tbe figures be tendered in 
bis evidence were exceedingly wide of tbe mark. He also betrayed 
a tendency to treat tbe interests of tbe working- people in tbe 
sugar refineries as a matter of small moment. Indeed, bis sugges- 
tions on this bead were denounced at Greenock as those of a ^ ‘ cold- 
blooded economist.^’ Provost Campbell expressed tbe opinion tbat 
Mr. Gifien must* be a native of one of tbe agricultural counties of 
tbe south, where tbe labourers are treated as serfs. Tbe worthy 
chief magistrate of tbe sugar capital, who seems to be a trencbant 
as well as an able speaker, also suggested tbat it might be as well 
to place Mr. Gifien on tbe retii'ed jyension list. But it is hardly 
time for that, as Mr. Gifien has only been tbe statistical bead at 
tbe Board of Trade for a few years, and still a young man. In- 
stead of being a Southron, be is ^native of tbat old weaving 
village tbat lies on tbe other side of Loudoun Hill. When be 
left Stratbaven, it was to settle as a lawyer’s clerk in Glasgow ; 
and in tbat city be became connected with tbe newspaper press- 
He bad also some training for the work of tbe joumabst on a 
paper at Stirling — tbe same print, by tbe way, which bad on its 
stafi at one time the famous war-correspondent of tbe 
Mr. ArcHbald Eorbes. Proceeding to London, Mr. Gifien worked 
bis way up to tbe sub-editorsbip of tbe Ecommui^ and also became 
a contributor to tbe Daily Saturday and the 

Fortnightly. For Mr. Goscben be executed a series of statistical 
tables tbat were appended to a pamphlet by tbat gentleman ; and 
sboitly after the Tory Ministry came into office in 1874 be 
received tbe Government appointment wbicb be now bolds, and 
the salary attaebed to wMcb is, we believe, £1200 a year. It is to 
be hoped tbat the most of bis statistical calculations are more 
trustworthy than those relating to tbe sugar trade, wMob have 
■ been shown to be absurdly inaccurate. — The Kilmm^oh: Stmdmd^^ 
June 26tb, 1880, 
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THE PEAGTICAL DETEEMINATION OF THE VALUE OP 
THE SUGAES OF GOlVIDvIEKGE. 

By Hekby a, Mott, Jun., Ph-D., E.M, 

('Continued from page 


2nd. As the scale on the various instruments made to make 
saccharometric determinatioiis is seldom correct, it is very important 
to compare the same with a standard instrument. Two instruments 
sent to me for verification, although associated with a certificate 
from Dr. Scheibier as to their accuracy, I found the scale gave 2 per 
cent, too high a result; and in the other 1|- per "cent, too low a 
result. I found it necessary in each case, after experimenting with 
the scale, to reject them, and to determine a large number of points 
(56 in all) on another piece of ivory, and have a new -scale made, 
which can well he imagined a tedious undertaking. The reason why 
it is not practicable to make a scale by dividing the scale in 100 
parts between the point where 0 is registered with pure water, and 
where 100 is registered with 26*048 grammes or 16*36 grammes of 
perfectly pure sugar in 100 c.c., is, that the two planes of the 
* * quartz wedge ” which move the indicator of the scale are seldom if 
ever parallel. It is, therefore, best, in making observations, even 
on the most correct instrument, to set the instrument, that is to say, 
the scale with a quartz *plate in the vicinity where the tests are to 
he made, instead of setting the instrument correct at 0"^, and then 
working at the other end of the scale in the eighties or ninsfeies. 

To detenuine the accuracy of the various instruments used in 
Wail Street, I took my quartz plate to each laboratory and had it 
tested. The test 'given me varied- from 97*2 per cent, to 98*1 per 
cent., almost one per cent. This I considered very poor testing, as 
the quartz plate was guaranteed to- test 97 ’6 per cent. The trouble 
was not in the test, however, but in the fact that very few of the 
instriments were set con*ectlj. 

I therefore asked each of the following chemists to set their 
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mstrnments correct, and then examined the q^nartz plate again. I 
also examined the same on each of their instruments as follow : — 


Br. Grund found... 

.. 97-6 

i Dr. Mott found . . . 

...97-6 

Dr. Weichart ,, ... 

... 97-6 

)> 


... 97-6 

Dr. Kolischer „ ... 

.. 97-6 I 

>> 


.... 97’6 

Dr. Mesenny ,, ... 

... 97-5 

t) 


... 97-4 

Mr. Speir ,, ... 

... 97-5 

)» 




Dr. Harnish ,, ... 

.. 97-7 i 

> j 


... 97-7 

Dr. Sherer ,, ... 

... 97-7 



.... 97*7 

Dr. Mott ,, ... 

... 97-6 

j j 


... 97-6 


From this experiment it will be seen that the difference in the 
instruments in Wall Street, when they are set correctly, is only 
0*2°, which is sufficiently accurate ; but unfortunately they are not 
alwa 3 ^s set accurately, as one chemist sent me, as stated above, 97'2 
per cent, as representing my quartz plate, while another sent me 
98’ 1 per cent. This shows the necessity of setting the instrument 
at least once if not twice a day, as an error of 0’9° is perfectly 
inexcusable. 

8rd. If two different observers are to examine a given sugar 
solution on the same instrument, it is all important that each 
observer set the instrument at the start with the quartz plate before 
reading the strength of the solution ; as the eyes of some observers 
differ materially in reading when the instrument is set for one and 
not for the other observer- 

4th. It has been stated that error may arise by screwing the ends 
too hard on the glasses of the tube, but there is no foundation for 
this whatever. 

5th. Error often arises from not mixing the sample to be exa- 
mined carefully. It is best in every case to pound the sugar in an 
iron mortar, so as to insure there heing no lum^. 

6th. The weighing need only he carried to one centigramme in 
delicacy, but it should be as delicate as this. 

7th. Error arises from the use of too large a quantity of bone- 
black, as also from the improper use of small quantities. This point 
has already been considered in another paper. 


31 
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8tli. The' most reiialble and satisfactory results are obtained by 
the use of a concentrated solution of salt (sodium chioride) and tri- 
plumbic acetate to decolorize a solution. The addition of too large 
a i^uantity is objectionable, as the precipitate formed occupies too 
much space. For dark sugars 4 c.e. of the salt solution and 6 c.c, 
of the lead solution will be quite sufficient to giye a clear, light- 
coloured solution when 16*35 grammes of sugar are used instead of 
26-048 grammes, To determine the fact that the xise of these pro- 
portions does not influence the percentage of sugar, I have conducted 
a number of experiments : 16*85 grammes of granulated sugar was 
dissolved in water and diluted to 100 c.c. and tested. It gave 99*8 
per cent. The same quantity was again weighed out, and the above 
proportions of salt and lead solution were added. The filtrate from 
the solution tested exactly the same, 09 '8 per cent. 

I repeated this experiment with sugars of inferior grades, with 
identically the same results, which demonstrated that the volume 
occupied by the precipitate did not influence the result. 

9th, Error arises, and serious error, in attempting to read dark- 
coloured solutions. 

It is always best to reject any solution which is even a dark 
yellow. When it is even the slightest orange colour it is worthless 
for accurate obseiwations. 

10th. Error, I have already stated, arises by taking half the 
noiunal weight of sugar and then multiplying the result by two ; this 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

11th. Error often arises in writing down the indications of the 
instrument, as also reading the same too quickly. It is therefore 
beat, if the method I am about to describe is not adopted, to weigh 
out the sugar to be tested twice, and prepare two solutions, and test 
each solution separsfcly, and write doTO each result separately. It 
is true this would give twice the work, but it is also true that the 
test may deeide the purchase or sale of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of sugai’, and any small mistake in the test would be a loss of 
hundreds of dollars. 

12th. Error arises by adopting the various areometer methods for 
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ike determination of water in sugar. To this subject I kaTe devoted 
considerable attention, and have made hundreds of comparative 
results, wMck have demonstrated the falsity of tke indications of 
areometers. In a large number of sugars wkicb, by more exact 
processes, showed tke presence of 11 to 2 per cent, of water, showed 
by tke areometer method from 0*5 to 0*7 less than no water at all. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that tke indications of an areometer 
could be worth anything when applied to a pure sugar, and then 
claimed to be correct when applied to impure sugars of varying per 
cent, of soluble impurities, if to the indication there is added some 
theoretical correction which is not based upon the actual fact of the 
ease, but on supposition. 

The following experiment will illustrate the varying processes : — 
A centrifugal sugar gave, according to the ‘‘water 


areometer,” allowing l-20th of the impurities as 

error due to the salts present — 1*89 per cent. 

The Balling areometer, allowing f correction of 

temperature, gave +1*3 per cent . 

Scheibler's areometer (corrected) gave +1*0 per cent. 

Drying in air h ath gave +2*3 p er c ent . 

Drying over sulphuric acid gave +2*3 per cent. 

Drying in vacuo gave + 2 T per cent . 


Another sugar gave 4*5 per cent, water by drying in air-bath over 
sulphuric acid and in vacuo, whilst the areometer, according to one 
method, gave only 0*’9 per cent., and by the other 1*5 per cent, 
water. With a little practice I consider it possible to tell within 
one per cent, the amount of water in any sample of sugar by feeling 
the same, and more reliance can be placed in this method than it is 
possible to place in the areometer method. 

There can be no qnestion but that for the rapid determination of 
water, drying the -same in vaeno is the most reliable method. : We 
may now pass to the method which, in mj opinion, should be 
adopted for the determination of the true per cent, of cane sugar in 
a given sample. 
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Instead of 26*048 grammes or 16'35 grammes of sugar being 
taken, ten times tke quantity sbonld be weighed, that is 260*48 
grammes for the Yentske, and 163*5 grammes for the Laurent or 
Bnboscq insti'unient ; this sbonld be dissolved in water and poured 
in a flask, graduated to exactly 1000 grammes of water. If the 
solution is very dark, add 40 c.c. of concentrated salt solution and 
then 60 c.c. of triplumbic acetate, and then dilute to the 1000 mark. 
If the sugar is light a much less quantity of decolomizing reagents 
may he used. Shake the mixture thoroughly and filter about 100 
c.c. ; put 50 c.c. of this solution in a small graduated flask to be 
inverted, and test the remaining filtrate directly in the instrument. 
By taking so large a quantity of sugar we are sure of getting a fair 
average sample, which is next to impossible in the majority of raw 
sugars when only 16*85 or 26*048 grammes are taken. This I have 
demonstrated any number of times by testing the same sugar several 
times — the difference in some instances amounting to from 0*5 to 
0*75 of a per cent, when the greatest possible care is used. I con- 
sider it necessary to invert the sugar, as numerous experiments have 
demonstrated that the other substances present which affect polar- 
ized light, and which are supposed to neutralise each other, do not, 
except in very pure sugars, where they only exist in very small 
quantities. 

The test for cane sugar, as given by the direct test, I find in some 
cases entirely too high and in others entirely too low. 

The process for inversion is very simple. To the 50 c.c. of 
filtrate in a small flask add 5 c.c. of HCl. (contaming 5 per cent, of 
SnCl 4 ) and shake thoroughly, then heat in a water bath to 6*8° C. 
It is best to allow the solution time to cool until its temperature is 
about 30"' G. ; it can then he tested in the instminent, noting the 
temperature. Add fiiis test to the direct test and refer to Clergetis 
table— follow the column corresponding to the temperature down 
until the number nearest to the two testa added together is reached. 
By following then the line horizontally to the column A, the per cent, 
of sugar is given. 
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CLERGET’s table. DEGREES. 


By 

Wgt . 

A 

By vol . 

B 

Cent . 

20 '’ 

21 “ 

22 “ 

23 “ 

24 “ 

25 “ 

26 “ 

1 27 “ 

28 “ 

29 “ 

30 “ 

40 

66*40 

53-6 

53-4 

53-2 

53 * 

52*8 

52*6 

52-4 

‘ 52*2 

52 - 0 . 

51 8 

51 - 6 . 

41 

67-03 

54-9 

54-7 

54-5 

54-3 

54*1 

53*9 

53*7 

53*5 

53*3 

5 S -1 

52-9 

42 

68*67 

56-3 

56-1 

55*9 

55*6 

55 '4 

55*2 

55*0 

54*8 

54*6 

54-4 

64-2 

43 

70-30 

57-6 

57-4 

57*2 

57-0 

56-8 

56*5 

56*3 

56*1 

55*9 

55-7 

55-6 

44 

71-94 

69 0 

58-7 

58-5 

58-3 

58-1 

57*9 

57-6 

! 57-4 

57-2 

57-0 

56-8 

45 

73-57 

60-3 

60 -1 

59-8 

59-6 

59-4 

59*2 

58-9 

58-7 

58*5 

58*3 

68 -0 

46 

75-21 

61*6 

61*4 

61-2 

60*9 

60-7 

60*5 

60*3 

60-0 

59*8 

59-6 

59 3 

47 

76-84 

63-0 

62-7 

62-5 

62-3 

62-0 

61-8 

61*6 

61-3 

61*1 

60*9 

60*6 

48 

78-48 

64-3 

64-1 

63-8 

63-6 

63*4 

63-1 

62-9 

62 6 

62*4 

6 - 2-2 

61*9 

49 

80-11 

65-7 

65-4 

65*2 

64-9 

64*7 

64*4 

64-2 

1 63-9 

63-7 

63*4 

63-2 

50 

81-75 

67*0 

66-7 

66-5 

66-2 

66-0 

65-7 

65 - 5 ! 65*2 

65-0 

64*7 

64-5 

51 

83*38 

68-3 

68-1 

67-8 

67-6 

1 67-3 

67*1 

66-8 

: 66-5 

66*3 

66*0 

65-8 

62 

85 02 

69-7 

69-4 

69*2 

68*9 

! 68-6 

68-4 

68*1 

i 67*9 

67*6 

67*5 

67*1 

63 

86-65 

71*0 

70-7 

70-5 

70*2 

70 0 

69-7 

69*4 69*2 

68*9 

68*6 

68*4 

54 

88-29 

72-4 

72-1 

71-8 

71-5 

71 -S 

71*0 

70*7 

70*5 

70*2 

69*9 

69*7 

55 

89 - 9-2 

73-7 

73-4 

73-1 

72-9 

72-6 

72-3 

72*0 

71*8 

71-5 

71*2 

70*9 

56 

91*56 

75 0 

74-8 

74-5 

74-2 

73-9 

73-6 

73-4 

73-1 

72-8 

72-0 

72-2 

67 

93*19 

76*4 

76-1 

75-8 

75-5 

75 ‘2 

74*9 

74-7 

74*4 

74-1 

73*8 

73-5 

08 

94-83 

77*7 

77-4 

77-1 

76-8 

76-6 

[ 76-3 

76*0 

7 o *7 

75*4 

75*1 

74-8 

59 

96-46 

79-1 

78-8 

73-5 

78-2 

77-9 

77-6 

77-3 

77-0 

76*7 

76*4 

76-1 

60 

9810 

80-4 

80-1 

79*8 

79-5 

79*2 

78*9 

78*6 

78*3 

78*0 

77*7 

77^4 

61 

99-73 

81-7 

8 t -4 

Sl -1 

80-8 

80-5 

80-2 

79-9 

79-6 

79*3 

79*0 

78*7 

62 

101-37 

83-1 

82-8 

82*5 

82*1 

81-8 

81*5 

81*2 

80*9 

80-6 

80*3 

80-0 

63 

103-00 

84*4 

84-1 

83*8 

83-5 

83-2 

82*8 

82-5 

82*2 

81*9 

81*6 

81*3 

64 

l » 4-64 

85*8 

85-4 

85*1 

84-8 

84*5 

84*2 

83 -S 

83-5 

83*2 

82*9 

82*6 

65 

106-27 

87*1 

86 8 

86*4 

86-1 

85-8 

85*5 

85-1 

84-8 

84*0 

84*2 

83-8 

66 

107-91 

H 8-4 

88*1 

87*8 

87*4 

87-1 

86*8 

86-5 

86*1 

85*8 

85*5 

85-1 

67 

109 54 

89-8 

89*4 

89*1 

88-8 

88-4 

88*1 

87-8 

87-4 

87-1 

86*8 

86*4 

68 

111-18 

91*1 

90-8 

90*4 

90 1 

89-8 

89*4 

89-1 

88*7 

88*4 

88*1 

87*7 

69 

U 2-81 

92-5 

92-1 

91*8 

91-4 

91*1 

90-7 

90-4 

90-0 

89*7 

89*3 

89 0 

70 

114-45 

93-8 

93-4 

93-1 

92-7 

92-4 

92*0 

91-7 

91*3 

91*0 

&06 

90-3 

71 

116-08 

95-1 

94-8 

94*4 

94-1 

93*7 

93*4 

93-0 

92-6 

92*3 

91-9 

91*6 

72 

117-72 

96-5 

96-1 

95-8 

95-4 

95-0 

94*7 

94-3 

94-0 

93-6 

93-2 

92*9 

73 

119*35 

97*8 

97*4 

97*1 

96-7 

96-4 

96*0 

95-6 

95-3 

94*9 

94*5 

94*2 

74 

120-99 

99-2 

98-8 

98-4 

98*0 

97*7 

97-3 

96-9 

96*6 

96*2 

95*8 

95*5 

75 

122 - S 2 

100-5 

100-1 

99*7 

99*4 

99-0 

98-6 

98-2 

97-9 

97*5 

97-1 

96*7 

76 

124-26 

101-8 

101-5 

101*1 

100*7 

100-3 

99*9 

99*6 

99-2 

98-8 

98-4 

98*0 

77 

125*89 

103 2 

102*8 

102 4 

102-0 

101-6 

101-2 

100-9 

100-5 

100-1 

99-7 

99-3 

78 

127*53 

104-5 

104-1 

103-7 

103-3 

103 0 

102-6 

102-2 

101-8 

101- 1 

101*0 

100-6 

79 

129-16 

105*9 

105-5 

105-1 

104-7 

104*7 

103-9 

103-5 

103-1 

102*7 

102-3 

101*9 

80 

130-80 

107-2 

106-8 

106-4 

106-0 

105-6 

105-2 

104*8 

104*4 

104-0 

103-6 

103-2 

81 

132*43 

108-5 

108-1 

107*7 

107-3 

106-9 

106*5 

106*1 il 05-7 

105*3 

104-9 

104*6 

82 

134-07 

109-9 

109-5 

109-1 

108-6 

108-2 

107*8 

107-4 

107-0 

106*6 

106-2 

105-9 

83 

135 * 7 i 

111-2 

110-8 

110-4 

110-0 

109-6 

109*1 

i 08'7 

108-3 

107-9 

107-5 

107-2 

84 

137-34 

112-6 

112-1 

111*7 

111-3 

110-9 

110*5 

110-0 

109-6 

109*2 

108-8 

108-5 

85 

138*97 

113-9 

113-5 

113*0 

112-6 

112-2 

118-8 

111*3 

110*9 

110*5 

lIO-l 

109*7 

86 

140*61 

115-2 

114-8 

114-4 

113-9 

113-5 

113*1 

112-7 

112-2 

111*8 

111*4 

111*0 

87 

142*24 

116*6 

116*1 

115*7 

U 5*3 

114*8 

114*4 

U 4-0 

113*5 

113*1 

112-7 

112*3 

88 

143-88 

117-9 

117-5 

117-0 

116-6 

116*2 

115*7 

llo *3 

114 8 

1 14*4 

114-0 

113*6 

89 

145 - 5 X 

119*3 

118 8 

118-4 

117-9 

117*5 

117-0 

116*6 

116-1 

115*7 

115*2 

114*9 

90 

147-15 

120*6 

120-1 

119-7 

U 9-2 

118-8 

118-3 

117-9 

117*4 

117-0 

116*5 

116*2 

91 

148 - T 8 

121-9 

121-5 

121-0 

120*6 

120*1 

119*7 

119-2 

118*7 

118-3 

1 1 7-8 

117-5 

92 

150*42 

123-3 

122-8 

122-4 

121-9 

121*4 

121-0 

120*0 

120*1 

119-6 

119-1 

118*8 

93 

152-05 

124-6 

124-1 

123-7 

123*2 

122-8 

122-3 

121*8 

121*4 

120-9 

120*4 

120-1 

94 

153*69 

126-0 

125-5 

125-0 

124-5 

124*1 

123-6 

123*1 

122*7 

12 - 2*2 

121*7 

121*4 

95 

155-32 

127-3 

126-8 

126*3 

125-9 

125*4 

124-9 

124*4 

124-0 

123-5 

123*0 

122*6 

96 

156-96 

128-6 

128*2 

127-7 

127-2 

126-7 

126*2 

125*8 

125*3 

124*8 

124-3 

123-9 

97 

158*59 

130*0 

129*5 

129*0 

128*5 

128*0 

127*5 

127*1 

126*6 

126*1 

125*6 

125*2 

98 

160*23 

131-3 

130*8 

130*3 

129-8 

129-4 

128*9 

128*4 

127*9 ^ 

127-4 

126-9 

126-5 

99 

161-86 

132-7 

132*2 

131*7 

131*2 

130-7 

130*2 

129*7 

129*2 

128*7 

128*2 

1127*8 

100 

163-5 

134*0 

133-5 

133*0 

132-5 

132*0 

131*5 

131 * 0 ' 

130*5 

130*0 

129*6 

129 * 9 : 
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Granulateii sugar tested 99*9° 

Invertedj it tested — 30®, at 28® G. 

99-9 4 - 30 = 129*90 at 28° G. 

129-9 =: 99'9 per cent, sugar (130*0 = 100 per cent, at 28° C.) 

Tte following are a nanaber of tests wMeh I made with the utmost 
care, regarding the 0° of the instrument every time an obseryation 


was made : — 


. Brand of Sugar. j 

Fo. Dutcla 
Standard. 

Direct 

Corrected. 

Difference in favour 
of Corrected, per cent. 

Museorado 

11 

87-1 

88*25 

+ 1-15 

Molasses : 

6 

S4 

85-5 

+ 1*5 

Muscovado 

8" 

. 84 1 

83*5 

— 0*5 

Centrifugal 

8 

98 

94*25 

+ 1-25 

Centrifugal 

8 

89 

89-75 

4- 0-75 

3lolasses 

7 

84*3 

86*6 

-j' 2*3 

Centrifugal 

10 

95 

94-75 

— 0*25 

Centrifugal 

10 

94 

93*5 

— 0*5 * 

Centrifugal .......... 1 

7 

1 90-4 

i 89 

1 — 1*4 

Centrifugal , 

7 

1 93 

1 91*5 

— 1*5 

Centrifugal .... 

1 ' ^ 

1 91 

90 

1 -1*0 

Centrifugal 

7 

1 91*1 

1 90*4 

. ^ 0*7 

Guadeloupe 

10 

87 

86*1 

-0-9 

Guadeloupe 

6 

1 78-5 

79-4 

+ 0-9 

Refined G 

— 

1 86'3 

87 

I + 0-7 

Refined C. ...... ...... 

— 

! 85-2 

i 85 

1 -»0*2 

Refined syrup ....... 

— 

i 39-3 

j 41*6 

1 + 2-3 

Blackstrap 

— 

46 

' 46*4 

+ 0*4 


By examining these tests it will be seen that the difference by 
inversion is from — 1*5 to +2*3 per cent. That is to say, a sugar 
testing 93 per cent, by the direct test, when inverted only tested 
91*5 per cent., owing to the presence of glucose in excess, which 
turned the plane of polarization in the same direction as cane sugar. 
Another sugar testing directly only 84*3 per cent., when inverted 
tested 86 '6. This example shows that the true per cent, of cane 
sugar was prevented from manifesting itself owing to the presence 
of an excess of Iffivulose and gum, which turned the plane in the 
opposite direction. 
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From these experiments Jt is clearly shown how necessary it is to 
invert a sugar before the true percent, of cane sugar can he obtained. 

Haying now determined the several factors, let us proceed to the 
determination of the value. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate : 

Example No. 1. 


Brand of sugar Muscovado. 

Sample taken from 25 per cent, of hhds. 

Depth of foot 4 inches. 

Condition of cargo Grood. 

Colour of sugar No. 12 D. S. 

Gum r... Not excessive. 

Corrected per cent, of cane sugar 90*00 per cent. 

Water 4*00 per cent. 

Dry substance 96*00 per cent. 

Sugar in di’y substance 93*75 per cent. 


A cargo of raw sugar, such as is described in the above example, 
was, on the 10th of November, 1879, worth 9 cents per lb. 

If all the factors remained the same except the colour, which we 
will suppose No. 8, instead of No. 12, the sugar would then have 
lost one-quarter of a cent, and would be worth only 8f cents — ^that 
is to say, for four shades of colour, an allowance must he made of 
at least one-quarter of a cent. 

If all the factors remain the same in the first example, except the 
per cent, of cane sugar, which we will change to 85 per cent., instead 
of 90 per cent,, the value then will be only 8^, or five-eighths cent. 
This allows, in Muscovado sugar, one-sixteenth of a cent, for every 
degree, or per cent. 

f'To ife continued^ J 


A number of syrup and sugar factories, several of them on a 
large scale, are preparing for work in Missouri. A great many 
farmers have planted sorghum, and the sugar industry is being 
prosecuted with vigour in that State, 
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PICCAED^S SYSTEM OP TJTILIZIHG THE' HEAT 
ESCAPING EEOM AH EYAPOEATIHG LIQUID. 
Gojiimiiiiicated by P. 0 . 'W’btfehead, Old Tra:ffordj Manchester. 


In manufacture Sj such as that of sugar, it is frequently 
necessary to evaporate a liquid, in order, either to concentrate it, 
to precipitate from it a solid body held in solution, or to separate 
from each other two liquids -which boil at different temperatures. 
In most eases, this evaporation is brought about by burning fuel 
in sufficient quantities to produce the heat necessary to convert 
the liquid into vapour. 

This consumption of fuel generally forms a considerable item in 
the cost of production. 

To evaporate at atmospheric pressure 1 lb. of water, taken at 
32° E,, we require 1145 calorific units, of which 180 are used in 
raising it from 32° F. to 212° F. and 965 in converting it from 
water, at 212° F. into steam at the same temperature. 

The former quantity is called specific Jieat^ and the latter, latent 
heat. The sum of the two quantities is called the total heat of 
steam at 212° F. 

The total heat of steam remains nearly constant, whatever may 
he the temperature at which evaporation takes place, as wiU be 
seen by the diagram, Fig. 1. This diagram also shows that the 
steam which escapes from a liquid, whatever the temperature of 
the former may be, carries off with it a considerable amount of heat 
corresponding to a heavy outlay of fuel, and may be said to form a 
very costly product, which we must endeavour to turn to account. 
Its escape into the atmosphere entails considerable loss, which it is 
often possible to diminish or even to avoid completely. 

To utilize steam, as a means of heating, it must he condensed ; 
that is, made to return from a state of vapour to that of liquid. 
This transformation gives off as much heat as the passing from a 
liquid to a gaseous state absorbed. 
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Heat can 1)6 collected and transferred to a liquid hj putting 
steam in contact with the sides of the yessel containing the fluid 
to he heated. Condensation will occur, and the heat he transmitted 
through the sides of the vessel on condition that the steam he 
hotter than the fluid -within. 

One pound of steam can, while condensing and losing its total 
heat, either heat to 212° E. 6*37 lbs. of liquid, or cause another 
pound of liquid to evaporate. This latter utilization of the heat 
of steam, although presenting great difficulties, is one which alone 
interests manufacturers, as the former cannot be generally applied. 

II. 

The problem of utilizing steam to cause ebullition in fresh 
quantities of liquid has been solved in certain industrial apparatus 
used for distilling as well as in others employed to produce evapo- 
ration in sugar manufactories, and known by the name of double, 
triple, or generally, multiple action machines. 

In this apparatus (Eig. 2) the steam produced in the generator is 
brought into contact with the sides of the fii'st boiler containing 
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tlie fluid to be eTaporatedj and,- in condeusiugj transmits its latent 
heat to tMs fluid, vMcli theii begias to boil. 



The steam gi-ven ofl by this fluid is in turn brought into contact 
"with the sides of a second boiler where it condenses and gives up 
its heat as before. The operation is repeated at a third boiler, 
where ebullition is again produced. 

We stated above, that steam cannot be condensed against the 
sides of a vessel unless its temperature is higher than that of the 
liquid to be heated. This condition is fulfilled in the triple action 
machines by means of a condenser into which cold water is injeoted, 
and by. an air pump which continually sucks up the steam escaping 
from the third boiler while passing through the condenser, and, in tbis 
way, maintains in the boiler a vacuum as complete as possible. The 
lowering of the pressure in the last boiler allows the liquid it con- 
tains to boil at a low temperature, consequently the steam of the second 
boiler, in which the liquid boils at a temperature somewhat higher, 
condenses by contact with its sides. Again, the vacuum produced 
in the second boiler is less complete than in the third, but sufficient 
to lower the boiling point of the fluid it contains, so that the steam 
of the first boiler will condense on coming in contact with its sides. 

By this process, the steam generated in each boiler condenses 
against the sides of the following one, causing its contents to boil. 
The difference of ’ temperature necessary to produce this result is 
obtained by carrying the steam issuing from each boiler to the 
sides of the next, which contains a cooler liquid, whose boiling 
point is lowered by successively weaker pressures. 

This difference of temperature secures the transmission of heat 
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tliroiigli tiie sides of tlie boilers. Tbe amount transmitted being 
in proportion : 1st, to tbe difference of temperature between tbe 
steam and tbe Hquid, and, 2nd. to tbe extent of tbe transniittmg 
surface. 

. In observing tbe operations of multiple action macbinesj we 
remark that tbe difference of temperature between tbe steam 
brought in contact with tbe ffrst boiler, and that given off by tbe 
last, is tbe sum of tbe respective differences of tbe beat to tbe 
transmitting or condensing surfaces. We might obtain a great 
number of gradations and consequently successive reproductions of 
the beat contained in steam by em^ffoying very large condensing 
surfaces wbicb would permit the transmission of a large amount of 
beat with but small variation of temperature, and by causing the 
first boiler to be in ebullition, at the outset, by means of highly 
heated steam. 

Suppose we beat the finst boiler by means of steam under a 
pressure of 8 atmospheres, or at 338"^ P., and, by working tbe con- 
denser and air pump, maintain ebulitionin tbe last boiler at 104^P. 
If, in addition to this, tbe condensing surfaces are large enough to 
transmit, with a difference of F., all the beat, we shall be able 
to operate one after another 338 — 104-— 27=:8’66, or in round 
numbers 8 boilers, and thus evaporate, with the same amount of 
fuel, a quantity of water 8 times greater than if heated directly 
by fire. 

From this example it would appear that tbe utility of multiple 
apparatus might be extended almost indefinitely ; practically, how- 
ever, its useful action is very limited. An 8 successive action 
apparatus, for iustance, would present numerous incoiiveniences ; 
a few of wbicb we will point out. 

1st, The fluid to be evaporated must be subjected, in the first 
boilers, to very high temperatures beginning with 338° F. which 
in most cases are inadmissible. 

2nd. The first boilers would undergo pressure of 8, 5*25 and 3*5 
atmospheres, wbicb would entail immense outlay in their con- 
struction. 

3rd. An apparatus with 8 boilers, each working with a different 
temperature and' pressure, would be altogether unmanageable. ' 
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In practice we are limited, on the one hand, by the highest 
. temperatnre to which the liquid can be exposed without risk of 
decomposition, and, on the other, by the temperature it is possible 
to maintain in the condenser. Between these two limits we can 
employ two or, at most, three boilers, forming double or triple 
action apparatus. 

ni. 

The problem of the recoyery of the latent heat of steam admits 
of a much more general solution than the one we haye just 
discusBed, The compression of steam, escaping from a fluid, 
furnishes a conyenient means of raising its temperature, and thus 
conferring on it the property of condensing against the sides of 
the very yessel which generated it. This solution, dimly seen at 
different epochs, has not, as yet, made its way extensively in the 
industrial arts. Our aim is to prove that it pelds remarkable 
results of the greatest importance to manufactures involving 
evaporation. It enables us, in fact, to evaporate fluids on a large 
scale with a very considerable saving of fuel when the motive 
power necessary for compression has to be supplied by steam, and 
to do away with it altogether when water power can be employed. 

The following is the principle on which the solution is based : — 

When saturated steam is compressed, without loss of heat, the 
pressure of the steam itself increases and its temperature rises at 
the same time. We may admit, with an approximation sufficient 
for all practical purposes, that steam follows Mariotte’s law, and 
remains constantly saturated. In reality, the effect of compression 
is to slightly overheat the steam, so that its temperature afterwards 
is actually higher than that given in tables as corresponding to the 
new pressure to which it has been brought. 

IV. 

When the motive power employed to produce compression is 
supplied by water, the problem of evaporation of considerable 
quantities of fluid, without any expenditure of fm\ can be solved 
in a practical manner. 

The motive power is used to work a steam pump or compressor, 
by means of which the steam escaping from the liquid to be evapo- 
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rated is sueked up and compressed, and its temperature tlius raised ,- 
it is tlien sufficient to bring it in contact witb tbe sides of tbe 
boiler wMcb generated it in order to condense it entirely, as tiie 
boiler is still at tbe temperature of tbe liquid contained in it, wMle 
tbe steam bas assumed a bigber one tbrougb compression. In tbis 
way all tbe latent beat absorbed by tbe steam while forming is 
restored to tbe liquid. > 

Tbe steam, when condensed, is in tbe condition of bot water 
whose specific beat must also be recovered. Eor this purpose, tbe 
bot distilled water is made to beat tbe cold fluid destined to feed 
tbe boder by means of a worm or beating tube witb inverse current, 
Tbe specific beat of tbe distilled water is thus restored to tbe 
apparatus. 



Tbe following example will, perhaps, make tbe working of tbe 
apparatus more comprebensible. In Eig. 3, A represents a tubular 
boiler, like those used in sugar works to concentrate the juice ; 
wbde B is tbe intertubular space. Suppose tbe boiler filled to the 
proper level witb tbe fluid to be evaporated, previously heated to 
the temperature at which we wish to cause ebullition, say 176° E, 
The pressure to which it will be subjected will correspond to this 
temperature, that is O’ 5, or half an atmosphere. 

This steam, after being sucked up at 176° E. and put under a 
pressure of 1 atmosphere, by means of tbe pump or compressor C, 
will be driven into the intertubular space, B. Eossessing a 
temperature corresponding to tbe pressure of 1 atmospbere, that is 
. 212° E., it will condense, against tbe tubes eontaiiiing the liquid at 
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176° F. and its latent heat being set free, will in ^ this way, be 
restored to the boiling liquid. 

The distilled water, forming in the space B, would flow ofl at 
about 176° F., but before doing so it would be made to pass into 
the heating tank S, where it will give up most of its remaining 
heat to the cold liquid destined to feed the boiler. 

All the latent heat of the steam being reproduced in the inter- 
tuhular space B, and the specific heat restored to the fluid to be 
evaporated by means of the heating tank S, no other loss of caloric 
occurs, than that which results from radiation. It is easy to see 
that this loss may be reduced to a minimnm by enveloping the 
apparatus in some bad conducting substance, and maintaining the 
surrounding temperature at a suitable point. 

We have already said that the boiler was to be fiUed with liquid 
previously heated to the boiling point. This heat having been once 
communicated the apparatus keeps up its own temperature, as the 
liquid, destined to feed it, assnmes, in the heating tank S, nearly the 
same temperature as the distilled water, which is itself at the 
boiling point. 

The amount of heat supplied to the apparatus, at starting, cir- 
culates uninterruptedly from the boiler to the compressor, and 
from the compressor to the boiler; forming, continually, new steam 
froBt the liquid to be evaporated, which shows what at first sight 
appears a parados, that a limited amount of heat, can serve to 
evaporate an unlimited quantity of flidd. 

This system must not be confounded with any of the different 
methods proposed np to the present time for converting motive 
power directly into heat, which both theory and expenment have 
condemned.' 

This method simply employs motive power to utilize the large 
amount of heat which the steam would carry away if allowed to 
escape. ' ' 

It is true, the mechanical work expended is converted into heat, 
but this source supplies only a very small fraction of that which is 
placed at our disposal. In fact, each pound of steam sucked up by 
the compressor contains a total amount of heat equal to 989 calorific 
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xmits, wliile tlie meclianical work necessary to compress it from 
0*5 to 1 atmospliere fumisiies only 47 calorific nnits. Fig. 4 will 
serve to skow tke proportion tkat one bears to tke otker. 

^ l/mrs * 

Tke steam coming from tke compressor being sligktly snper- 
keatecl, contains 989 + 47 or 1036 calorific units, wkick is restored 
to tke liquid by condensation. Eack pound of steam, wkick leaTes 
tke boiler carrying away 989 calorific units, returns witk 1036. 

In compressing tke steam we add but a slight quantity of keat 
borrowed from meckanieal work. It is easy to see, by comparing 
tke akove figures, that tke object of compression is to restore tke 
989 calorific units to tke liquid, rather than gain the 47 units on 
eack pound of steam operated upon. 

FTevertkeless, tke trifling amount of keat obtained from motive 
power is important, as it allows us to counterbalance* tke inevitable 
waste of keat in an industrial apparatus. 

If tke keat proceeding from tke transformation of work exceeded 
tke waste, tke temperature of tke apparatus would continue to 
rise. It would then only be necessary to let out a little steam by 
means of a safety valve placed in tke delivery pipe to prevent 
variation. 

If, on tke contrary, tke losses of keat were not compensated for 
by tke transformation of tke mechanical work, it would be neces- 
sary to keat tke apparatus sligktly from time to time by means of 
a little fuel, to compensate for tke difference between tke loss and 
gam. 

It would be easy, in either case, to keep up a constant tempera- 
ture in tke apparatus, so we shall have nothing to correct, in this 
connection, but variations both unimportant and slow to manifest 
tkemselves. 

The pressure and temperature in tke boiler A, being thus main- 
tained at the same point, it is clear that we can always have, in 
tke intertubular apace B, a fixed pressure of 1 atmosphere. To 
obtain this, we have only to calculate tke tubular condensing 
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surface according to the difference of temperature we wish to 
maintain, and give the compressor a suitable speed. 

To enable the reader to estimate more fully the value of this 
system, we will give a few particulars about the motive power 
employed and the evaporating force. 

If we understand, by fall of temperature, the difference between 
that of the compressed steam in the space B, and the liquid to he 
evaporated in the boiler A, we find, in accordance with known 
physical laws, that the quantity of heat given off hy the sides of 
the tubes is proportional : — 

1st. To the fall of temperature with which we operate. 

2nd. To the heating surface employed. 

Now, the amount of liquid which is evaporated, being itself 
proportional to the amount of heat restored to it, it follows that it 
must be proportional both to the fall of temperature and to the 
surface of the tubes. 

To produce a given evaporation per hour, we may either employ 
a small tubular surface and a gi*eat fall of temperature, or a large 
tubular surface and small fall of temperature ; but the greater the 
fall of temperature required, the more steam must be compressed 
and the greater the power expended. 

Hence the necessary horse power to produce a given evaporation 
must he increased in the same proportion that the tubular surface 
is dimioished. We may then expend as little force as we please, 
but the less force expended the greater must be the condensing 
surface of the boiler and the increase of cost. 

Whatever may be the temperature of the steam when sucked up, 
it requires the same amount of force to produce, in a given quantity, 
an equal increase of temperature hy compression, so that ih& evajpo-- 
ratim of a liquid^ hy this system, can take place at a low temperature 
, as well as a Myh one. In the example chosen above, the supposed 
difference of 36° E. might have been taken at any point of the 
thermometrical scale; as, for instance, between 104° E. and 140° E., 
176° E. and 212° E., 302° E., and 338°E., &c., without expending 
more motive power in one ease than in the other. 

(To he cQntinmd.J 
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B0NHEEIE'’S EILTEE-PEESS.* 


Grlasgow, July^ 1880. 

To THE Ebitoe of ‘‘ The Swae CA20:.” 

Bear Sir, 

I liave read tlie articles or letters on Mr. Boimefiii’s Filter, in 
tlie Sugar Cam, The facts stated cannot convey a correct idea of 
the merits of Mr, Bonnefin’s Filter, as some of the most important 
details are wanting, in order to compare the results with those 
obtained by other existing modes of filtration. 

The quantity of filtered liquor, although your correspondents 
on the matter consider it very extraordinary, I, for my part and 
from practical experience, must term very small, taking any other 
ordinary-sized filter-press, say with about 2C0 square feet of 
filtering surface, and the liquor at 28'29° Beaume. 

Perbaps your correspondents will, in the interests of all your 
readers, have the kindness to give some fuller details in your 
next issue, and answer the following questions, after which every 
sugar refiner will be enabled to judge for himself of the merits of 
this filter : — 

1st. — Are these filters in actual use and how long, or have they 
been put aside after the trials ; state also filtering surface of each 
filter-press? 

2nd. — Quantity of filtered liquor in, say, 10 or 12 hours, of what 
density, and at what temperature ? 

3rd.-“Time of each filtration, also amount of filtered liquor each 
filtration? 

4th. — How many filtrations could conveniently be made in 10 
or 12 hours with each press, and how often, if ever, was the 
filter cloth changed ? 

Boimefin, the mventor of the processes which bear his mme, was 
the contributor of the extracts from M. Poculot^s letter which appeared in 
our last issue, and the few mtroduetory lines should have borne Ms signa- 
ture-omitted, we regret to say, by oversight.— En. 
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5tli. — "Were tlie cakes washed in the press, was the sugar 
liquor all extracted; if so, what quantity of weak liquor/’ and 
at what density obtained at each pressing ? 

6th. — Weight of cakes each pressing ? 

7th.— Was the washing or lixiTiating of the cakes done by 
steam or water ? 

8th. — ^Was proper analysis taken of the liquor before and after 
hltmtion ? 

At the same time, I would ask Mr. Bonnefin to make trials 
once again in Great Biitain, in a rehnery, on different classes of 
sugar, and thereafter publish the results in full, as per my questions, 
which would settle the matter right off. If Mr. Bonnefin’s 
capillary filter had proved a success against the present Taylor- 
filters a few years ago, when many experiments were made with 
the same, I am sure every refinery in Great Britain would have 
adopted them, whereas not a single press of i\Ir. Bonnefin’s is in 
use in the refineiies of Great Britain. On the continent of Europe 
the Boimefin and other capillary filter-presses mnst have been 
most unsuccessful against ordinary filter-presses, or else the eapillaiy 
filters would have been adopted there very largely ; but as far as I 
can learn, there is not one of the various capillary filters in use 
there. 

Hoping Miv Bonnefin, and others interested, will have the 
kindness and reply fully in your next issue, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

B. H. Bemmebs. 


The experience gained by the Trench Office of AYoods and 
Forests with regard to the acclimatisation of foreign, especially 
trans- oceanic forest trees, is particularly valuable. The blue gum- 
tree imported from AustraHa prospers in the South of France, and 
by its plantation at the mouth of the Var, the marshes surrounding 
it have been drained, and the fevers formerly jprevailing there 
bamshed. The trees prosper wonderfully in Algiers, as the section 
of a trunk not yet fifteen years old, of a diameter of one foot, 
proves. ■ 
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MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Commiuiicated "by G-eorge Daties, G.E., Patent Agentj 4, St. Ann's 
Square, Manchester. 

EtsTGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

2589. Andrew Stewart, Sugar Eefiner, and Adam Hunter, Engineer, 
of Greenock, Renfrewsliire, North Bntain. A neic or improved construeiion 
of machinery or apparatus to he ernployed in packing sugary or other powdered, 
granular, or broken material, in casks or other vessels, 

2631. William Eenet Hodge and Arthur Bryant Hodge, Sugar 
Refiners, and John Joseph Eastick, of Fieldgate Street, Middlesex. An 
improved process or method of decomposing organic or inorganic suhsimices, chiefly 
designed for the manufacture of sugar and for the treatment of various bodies or 
compounds, to eliminate the salts, acids, or bases contained therein, and to 
new products or compounds. 

2718. George Buchanan and William Alexander Keay, of 25> 
Bucklershiu-y, London, Engineers. Improvements in sugar-cane crushing 
machinery, 

2719. Charles George Pfander, of St. Andrew's Hill, Queen Victoria 
Street, London. Improvements in the preparation of materials for clarifying 
sugar, oils, and other liquids. 

2779. Bugald Mac Eachran, of Greenock, Renfrewshire, North Britain, 
Sngar Refiner. Improvements in separating iron from animal charcoal, sugar, 
and saccharine liquids, and in the means or apparatus employed therefor. 

2902. Bernhard Heinrich Bemmers and John Williamson, both of 
Glasgow, Lanarkshire, North Britain. Improvements in, and connected with, 
the ref ning or pimfying of sugar, saccharine matter, and oils. 

Abridgments, 

4761. Bugald Mac Eachran/ of Greenock, Renfrewshire, North Britain, 
Sugar Refiner. Improvements in the manufaGiure of sugar and saccharim 
sy 7 'ups and in the apparatus to he employed therein. This invention relates to 
various means of cooling the sugar in a liquid, semi-liquid, dry, or other 
state. Sugar, in a liquid or semi-liquid state, is caused to pass along an 
inclined step (forming a helical trough). This mcHne is fitted in a double 
casing, and this jacket is fiRed with water, or other cooling medium. The 
bottom of the trough may also be hollow, and cooling liquid passed through 
the same as the fluid to be cooled flows over it. Such a helical trough nmy 
be arranged over a jacketted cooling vessel which is provided with revolving 
scrapers, the arms and shaft of which are all hollow to admit a cooling 
medium. The inventor also supplies- cold air to ■ the centrifugal machine, 
both in the rotating basket and between it and the stationary caaing of the 
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macMno ; and into the latter part a coiled pipe may be fixed, tirrougb -wiiicb 
is passed any cooling fluid. The sugar from the centrifugal macliirLe may 
be cooled by being caused to fall on to a travelling web, over wbicb currents 
of air are blown, and beneath which cold air may be supplied from perforated 
pipes ; and the rollers over which the web passes may be filled with cooling 
fluid. The cooling of sugar at this stage may also be eflected by being 
spread in thin layers upon the floor, and cold air passed over it. In this 
ease, if the current of air is created hy fans, the latter may he so placed as to 
turn over the sugar as they revolve. 

4795. John Henhy Johnson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex. 
Tm^fovements int or conneeted centrifugal maehmes employed in the manu* 
facture of sugar. (A communication from Albert Fesoa, of Berlin, Germany.) 
This invention relates to centrifugal machines for draining sugar loaves. In 
order to prevent unequal distribution of weight in the baahet, a proper 
receptacle or casing is provided for each sugar mould, which fits exactly 
therein ; and these receptacles are equally distributed in the basket and fixed 
therein. To facilitate the placing of the moulds into the machine, a long 
lever is provided, capable of swinging horizontally and vertically. One end 
of this lever is pirovided with a handle, and the other end with a swinging 
holder for the mould. The first position of this lever is wdth holder resting 
on a table, where the mould is placed in it, the lever being held in position 
between two guides, from which it is then lifted and swung round horizon- 
tally until it comes between two other vertical guides which enable it to be 
lowered into the basket at the exact point required. By the reverse action 
of this lever, the moulds may be removed from the basket. 

4831. John Henry Johnson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, hriddlesex. 
Improvements in the preparation and treatment of saccharine substances and 
compounds^ arM in the apparatus employed therin. (A communication, from 
Moriz Weinrich, of Vienna, Austria.) The invention consists firstly of a 
process of mixing pulverized hydrate of lime and milk of lime with heated 
molasses, in order to obtain hard, dry, brittle melassate of lime without 
artificial drying ; and also a process of mixing milk of lime with concentrated 
and heated molasses for the same purpose. The mixing apparatus consists 
of a cylindrical chamber with a false bottom and double sides, by means of 
which it is capable of being thoroughly heated by steam. This chamber is 
provided with suitable continuously revolving stirreis; and the milk or 
hydrate of lime is admitted through an orifice on one side of the chamber, 
and the heated molasses through an orifice on the opposite side of the same. 
The mixture is discharged through a valve at the bottom of the apparatus 
and led into boxes, where it becomes consolidated into hard, dry, brittle 
lassses. These masses are then passed through a breaking apparatus, to 
reduce them to a sand (without powdering them.) This apparatus consists 
of two seta of revolving toothed rollers, the teeth of the upper pair of rollers 
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being coarser and less closely arranged than, those of the under pair. This 
sandy melassate of lime is then passed into an olutor, ■which consists of a 
cylinder horizontally placed, provided at the top -with inlets for the melassate 
of lime and for alcohol, and also "with an outlet for the escape of the alcohol 
when distilled oJEE by the action of steam, from perforated pipes within the 
apparatus. The melassate of lime falls on to a perforated metal plate in the 
cylinder, which plate is covered with filtering cdoth — ^the above Bteam pipes 
being arranged just above this false bottom. 

5066. James !N’aismith Todd, of Grlasgow, Lanarkshire, Xorth Britain. 
Improvements in packing sugar or other granular or pulvernUni substances^ and 
in apparatus therefor. The inventor directs a quantity of sugar into the 
hogshead to he filled, and then causes a tapered or wedge-shaped plunger to 
descend therein and press the sugar against the sides ; more sugax' is fed in, 
and the plunger again descends. This is repeated until the hogshead is 
filled or nearly so. The in%’^entor sometimes employs centrifugal force to 
pack the sugar. The casks being placed vertically on a revolving plate, as 
the sugar is filled in the centrifugal force throws it outwards against the 
sides. The centre is packed by the wedging process. In iiacking small 
packages they are arranged in a centrifugal basket, with their oj)eninga 
towards the centre, from which the sugar is fed in any convenient manner as 
the basket revolves, and the centrifugal force packs the sugar tightly. 
(This invention received provisional protection only.) 

5129. Alehed Fhyer, of Wihnslow^ Cheshii’e. Improvements in apparaius 
used in the manufacture of sugar, partly appUcahle fo other purposes. This 
invention consists firstly in combining, with a battery or tray,” an 
evaporating cylinder, receiving on its outer surface the saccharine juice to he 
evaporated, and heated internally by the products of combustion which have 
served to heat the said ^‘battery.” Secondly, in constructing fuinace bars 
of a series of wedge-shaped wrought -iron fire bars xivetted together; and, 
lastly, in supporting the casing of a centrifugal macliiae upon spherical balls 
interposed between concave surfaces (or oblate spheroidal balls between plane 
surfaces) upon the casing and upon its foundation, in order to prev^ent the 
said foundations from being shaken by the revolving of the machine. 

1260 (a.d. 1880). William Eobeet Lake, of Soxithampt on Buildings, 
London- Improvements in centrifugal rnaelmm for the separation of liquid 
from solid matter. (A communication from S. S. Hepworth, of Yonkers, 
‘New York, L.S-A.) The chief object of these improvements is to prevent 
the jarring of the machine when in revolution, and to provide a better valve 
for discharging the sugar through the bottom of the basket, and better means 
for operating the same than have hitherto been employed. The different 
arrangements to obtain these results have been previously described among 
the American patents in former numbers. These patents are in the names 
of S. S. Hepworth (Nos, 217689, 218441, and 225600), and T. H. Muller, 
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assignor to S. S, Hepwortli, and another (225631.) The last two were 
described in May, 1880 ; the others in September and October, 1879. 

AUSTKIAbT. 

(Patents issued dming February, 1880.) 

472. P. Callibx'eciSs, of Constantinople. A pneumatic condenser for 

Mquids, 

GERMAN. 

10287. C. HlEEBSt, of Kuttenberg. A beet cutter, 

10379. A. L. G. Behne, of Halle-on-the-Saale. Zockinp A^ter-presses, 

AMERICAN. 

220728. Frehebick B. Mc.Crea, of Ealing, and Eowabd A. Oowpee, of 
"Westminster, England. Apparatus for chopping sugar into lumps. This 
apparatus consists of two sets of knives ha^dng cbisel- edges arranged in 
sq[uares, so as to reciprocate, and in advancing towards each other, to cut or 
chop a slab of sugar placed between them into lumps. To prevent a crushing 
eSect on the sugar, the knives are made capable of a slight lateral motion in 
each direction, so that while they act as wedges, separating the sugar into 
pieces, these pieces are also free to move sideways apart from each other. 
After the sugar is thus divided, the knives retire between a number of 
guiding bars, leaving the lumps of sugar free to fall or be discharged into 
a suitable receptacle. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu- 
factuxe, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Omie the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Ca7ie has a wide circulation among planters in aU sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, ‘and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 

STJGAE STATISTICS— GEE AT BEITAIJS’. 

To Jin»Y 17th:, 1880 and 1879. In Thousands ou Tons, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 



STOCKS. 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES. 


1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

London. , . 

... 96 . 

. 83 

192 . . 

199 

170 .. 

162 

LivarpoGl 

.. 49 . 

. 67 

136 . . 

172 

130 

129 

Bristol . . 

5 . 

. 8 

32 

37 

29 

30 

.Clyde . . . , 

. . . 65 . 

. 76 

164 .. 

180 

132 .. 

136 

' ; Total 

215, : 

234 

524 

588 

461 

457 


Becrease , 

.19 

Becreae© . 

. 64 

Increase. 

, 4 
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StO'Oks 05' 8 was m ths Chief Maskets of the Wobeb oh the 
1st Juhe, fob thbee Teaes, ih thotjsahbs of 

TOHS, TO THE HEAKEST THOESAHD. 


Great 

jBritain. 

Prance. Holland 

0 O 

s ^ 

oS 

■ ® -d 

> ^ 

S 

Total 

1880. 

i 

Total 

1879. ^ 

Total j 
1878. 1 

1 

186 

104 ^ 

j 

27 

1 37 

1 

i 

4 

j 

358 

! 

369 

i 

1 

i 1 

1 

356 ! 

i 


COHSUMPTIOH OF SlIOAE IH ExIEOPE FOB ThEEE YeARS, EHEIHO 
IbX JeHE, IH THOXrSAHES OF TOHS. 


Great 

Britain. 

Prance. 

Holland 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Pivo other 
entrepdts. 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

j 

Total 1 

1878. 

1 954 

312 : 

i 27 

294 

190 

’ 1777 

1811 

1665 

i ! 


Estimated Ceop of Beet Root Swab oh the Cohtiheht of EtTsopij 

FOE THE EHSOIHa SeASOH, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE THEBE 
PEETIOUS SeASOHS. 

{From Lichfs Monthly Ctrdular.J 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78, 1876-77. 


Tons- Tons. Tons. Tons. 

FraHce 275,000 .. 432,636 .. 398,132 . . 243,295 

Germany (ZollTerein) 410,000 .. 420,684 .. 383,828 . . 291,204 

Austro-Hnngary . . . . 375,000 .. 405,907 .. 330,792 . . 247,175 

Russia and Poland .. 225,000 .. 215,000 220,000 .. 250,000 

Belgium .......... 55,000 .. 69,926 ,, 63,075 ,, "44,467 

Holland and other 

Countries. .... . 25,000 . . 30,000 . . 25,000 . . 25,000 


Total 


1,365,000 1,674,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AKB' PBOSFECTS- OF THE SUGAK MAEKET. 


The demand for reined sugar experienced at the end of last 
montii has contmued, and both pieces’^ and stoved goods have 
adTanced in price. 

The margin between the price of raw and refined which has 
now been established, being more satisfactory to the refiners’ than 
for some time past, they hare been ready buyers of useful q^ualities 
of raw. 

A good business has been done, and prices, both of refining and 
grocery sugars, have ruled in favoxu' of sellers. Low sorts still 
remain neglected. 

The imports in 1880, compared with those of 1879, show a 
decrease of 64,000 tons, against a decrease of 37,200 tons shown 
last month. 

The deliveries which last month showed an increase of 6,200 
tons, now exceed those of 1879 by 3,800 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on l7th July, were 19,300 tons less than 
those of the same date last year, and 63,000 tons more than on the 
1st January, 1880. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under: — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 23s. 6d., to 24s. Od , against 
22s, 6d. to 23s. 6d.; good to fine grocery, 24s. 6d. to 26s. 6d., against 
23s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. ; Martinique crystals, 27s. to 28s., against 
26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. j Eo, 12 Havana, 25s. 6d. to 26s., against 25s. to 
25s. 6d.; fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 23s. 6d. to 24s., 
against 23s. to 23s, 6d.; middling to good brown Bahia, 20s. to 20s. 
6d., against 20s, to 20s. 6d. ; good to fine Pernambuco, 20s. 6d. to 
21s. 6d., against 20s. 6d. to 21s.; Paris loaves, 30s. 6d. to 31s., 
against 28s. to 28s. 6d. 
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BEPOET OE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OH SUOIB 
IHBIISTEIES. 

It is BO essential tliat the Beport of the Select Committee should 
have the widest possible circulation, and that so important a 
document should not be curtailed, that we giye it to oux readers 
■in extemo. It is a remarkably full, clear, and yet concise statement 
of the results of the enquiry, and gires, in fact, in the smallest 
possible compass, an abstract of the five hundred pages of evidence. 
It is impossible, however, to give the whole report in one number 
of the Su^ar Cane, As the steps proposed and conclusions arrived 
at by the Committee have been anxiously awaited they are given 
in the present number, the remainder of the report being reserved 
for our next issue. A separate reprint of the entire report will be 
forwarded with the October number of the Sugar Cam to any 
subscriber who may apply for it. It commences with a history of 
the negociations, and then gi'v'es an account of the nature and 
amount of the export bounty in each country. The effect of the 
bounties on the home and colonial indnstries is then described. 
With these few preliminary observations we now proceed with 
THE REPOET. 

^Tha Sehot CommiUee who were appointed to inquire into the effects 
produced t^p&n the Home and Colonial Sugar Indmtrm of this 
Country the systems of Taxationy Hrmolachs^ and Bounties^ 

, , on the Exportafion of Sugar mw in force inmrmm^ F&rdgm 
Countries:; mid f O' report what steps ^ if any, tits '4esiraMe to 
■take in order- to oM-ain. redress for my omls that, muy he found Ja 
exist ;—Hmm agreed to the following M.epori : — 
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The drawbacks and boiiiities on the export of refined sugar 
formed the subject of negociations so far back as 1862^ at wbicb 
time it does not appear to baTe been disputed by Erance, Belgium, 
and Holland that tbeir drawbacks were so caleulated as to melude 
a considerable botinty on exportation, but each O-OTernment declared 
itself unable to abolish these bounties, so long as they were giyen 
by the other exp orting countries. 

With a view of arriving at an international agreement to secure 
the suppression of the bounties, a proposition was, in December, 
1862, made to Her Majesty’s Government by tbe Erench Govern- 
ment that a Conference should be held on the subject between 
Erance, Holland, Belgium, ■ and England ; this was assented to, 
and Conferences were accordingly held in 1863 and 1864 at Paris 
and London, and the Convention of the 8th of JTovemher, 1864, 
agreecj to. 

The object sought to be attained by this Convention was the 
suppression of bounties on the export of refined sugar, by deter- 
imning the exact per-eentage of refined sugar that can be obtained 
from the various classes of raw sugar used iu the process of refining, 
so that the drawback on exportation should be so fixed as to repre- 
sent only the amount of duty paid. 

The mode by which this was x^J’oposed to he secured by the 
Convention of 1864 was the division of raw sugar into four classes, 
each class consisting of several qualities having distinctive niimhers, 
according to the Dutch standards of colour. The yield of refined 
sugar to he obtained from each class was fixed provisionally, but 
tbe Convention provided that steps were to be taken iminediately, 
by means of practical experiments to determine the real yields, 
which would then supersede the provisional yields. 

The contracting Powers engaged to establish their duties and 
drawbacks on this system, and they further imdertook to establish 
an exact correlation between their duties and the yields. SuhJ ect to 
this correlation, each Power was free to fix its own rate of duties. 
They further agreed to the insertion of an article in the Convention 
directed against countries which continued to give bounties on the 
export of refined sugar, as follows : “ The high contracting Powers 
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“reserre' to tltemselYes to agree as to the steps to he taken for 
obtaining the adhesion of the Governments of other, countries, to 
^Mhe arrangements of the present Convention. In the event of 
/‘hoiinties hemg granted in the said countries on the exportation 
“of refined sugary the high contracting parties will he at liberty 
“ to come to an understanding as to the surtax to be imposed on 
“ the importation of refined sugars of and from the said countries.* ^ 
The experiments provided for in the Convention took place at 
Cologne in 1866, and a declaration was signed at Paris on the 20th 
of November, 1866, substituting the foEowing yields as deterininecl 
by the experiments for the provisional yields of the Convention. 

M.ixiMirikr OF the Yield of Sroins rx the peocess of Eefixixg 
PEE 100 Ejlos. of Baw Sugae. 


dumber of the Series 
of Dutch Standards. 

As regulated 
prorisionally by the 
Convention. 

As fixed after the 
Cologne Exj)eriraents 
by the Declaration of 
20tli November, 1866. 

18 




17 





y 87 kilos. .... 

.... 94 kilos. 

16 




15 




14 

J 

1 



13 



12 .. .. 


^ 85 kilos. . ... 

.... 88 kilos. 

11 ...... 




10 




9 




R 

] 

I 81 kilos. . . . . 

.... 80 kilos. 

7 

) 

1 ^ 


Below 7 ...... 


. 76 kilos. . . . . 

.... 67 kilos. 





While the Convention of 1864 undoubtedly effected a great 
improvement in the system of fixing the drawbacks, and so mate- 
rially reduced the bonnty previously obtained, it was not calculated 
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to proTe a complete settlement of tlie c[iiestion. Tlie principle of 
assessment according to colour is in itself ol)jectioiLal)le/ as likely 
to lead to artificial colouring ; and tlie process adopted at Cologne 
for estimating the yields seems to hare been rery defectiTe. Each 
number in the series represents a certain shade of colour, but 
sugars of different origins have different strengths, although of the 
same colour. Eor the purpose of testing the yield of each number, 
sugars of different origins hut of the same colour were mixed 
together. This process, it is evident, gave an advantage to some 
kinds of sugar, and placed other kinds at a disadvantage. By 
using, therefore, those kinds of sugar which gave the largest yield, 
such as beetroot and Java sugars, the refiner obtained a larger per 
centage of refined sugar than the legal yield. 

Further, as each class embraced in it several numbers, each 
number signifying a different strength, it necessarily followed that 
by using the higher numbers in each class, even if the sugars were 
correctly assessed in every respect, the refiners would obtain a 
larger yield than the average yield fixed by the experiment, and 
so obtain a bounty. 

But, unsatisfaetoiy as the Convention was calculated to be as a 
means of effectually abolishing bounties, it was rendered still more 
so from the fact that France did not proceed, as the other countries 
did, to carry out that most essential part of the Convention which 
pro\fided for the estahlishment of a correlation hetween duties and 
yields, and the French refiners were thus enabled to use large 
. quantities of sugar at a lower rate ^ty than they would other- 
.'.wise, have had to pay. 

This failiire on the part of France to cany into effect the 
provisions of the Convention formed the subject of much complaint 
on the part, of the refiners of this country, and remonstrances on 
the subject were addressed to the French Government by the 
British Government, and although at first the French Government 
contended that they were not bound to establish correlation, they 
ultimately abandoned that position, and at a Conference held in 
1868 a compromise was agreed to under which correlation in 
France was postponed until the 31st December, 1869, when it was 
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definitely to fie put into operation. Tliis' peuiod waBj. liow.e¥£Tj;' at 
a Bufiseq^uent Conference in 1869 ,.■ -still furtlier -extended to tlie 
30tli of, June, 1871, in wldcfi. year tlie Frencli Govemnient 
introduce.d ,a Bill into the Assemfily, professing to carry out. tiie ,. 
estafifisliment of correlation, fint it was opposed fiy.fiotli, tlie sugar, 
fahrt cants of France and the sugar refiners of tliis country, fie cause 
it stopped sliort of estafilisliing a correlation exactly at tlie point 
in tlie scale wliere correlation was most essential, and fiecause it 
proposed to perpetuate tlie system of assessment fiy colour, 
estafilisfied under tlie CouTention of 1864, wliicli fiirtlier inTesti- 
gation liad proved to fie untrnstwortliy as a means of estimating 
tlie real yield of sugar, especially in the case of fieetioot sugar, tlie 
consumption of wMcfi. was largely increasing. 

This Bill was in 1872 referred to th.e Superior Council of Com* 
merce, and fiy it to tlie Commission of Inquiry, wliicfi, after taking 
a considerable amount of evidence, reported in favour of preserving 
tlie system of types, tlie estafilisliment of an exact correlation 
between the types and tlie yield in refined sugar, tlie mamtenance 
of tlie existing classes, fint witfi. a power to alter tlie classification, 
and the employment of analysis in cases wliere the ricfiness of tlie 
sugar appeared to exceed that indicated fiy its colour, 

Tlie Superior Council of Commerce, however, while approving of 
the modifications proposed by the Commission, expressed thek pre- 
ference for the excise supervision of refineries, by which means 
duty would oidy fie levied on sugar for home consumption, as 
insuring more certaily a just distribution of the taxes upon sugar, 
and its exact assessment. 

At this time the British sugar refiners made further strong 
representations to the Grovernment, a considerable increase of the 
Erencli duty having greatly aggravated their position,,. .and they 
urged that the only system which would efiectually abolish, bounties, 
was,, the establishment of refi.nmg in Bond, and expressed . their, 
.willingness .themselves to come under this' system, uni if ; necessary 
to pay any cost, of .applying it. . ■ 

Her Majesty’s .C-overnment thereupon in:vited the. three Powers, 
parties to the Convention of:' 1864, to .Join them in a further Con" 
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ference in August, 1872, at wHcli the English delegates proposed 
refining in bond as the only coiu’se by whioh the inequalities and 
^^ bonnties ean be got rid of.” This was, howeyer, opposed by the 
French delegates, notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
Superior Council of Commerce, and also by the delegates from 
Belgium and Holland. It was admitted that the existing system 
of classification was unsatisfactory, and a counter proposition was 
hronght forward by the delegates of France, Belgium, and Holland, 
but as in the opinion of the English delegates it was ‘'quite 
^^insufficient for the attainment of the end in view,” and had 
^‘for its object only certain insignificant alterations of detail,” they 
declined to accept it. 

The Conference separated without having arrived at any agree- 
ment except to invite their respective governments to cause the 
question to be inquired into with the object of finding whether 
science could supply any more rapid and practical process than that 
of the saccharometer for tho correction of the imperfect system of 
standards, the delegates from Holland having stated that they 
would not refuse to consider the system of refining in bond if no 
other could be found which would establish a correct asses sment of 
duty. 

A further Conference of the four Powers was held at Paris 
in April, 1878, when the delegates from France, Belgium, and 
Holland recommended the adoption of the saccharimetiuD test, the 
delegates from Holland at the same time repeating that refining in 
bond would be accepted if every other plan were rejected. The 
delegates from Great Britain while instructed to propose refining in 
bond were authorised to sign the Eeport of the Conference if it 
were confined to improvements in the method of testing sugar 
which commended themselves to their judgment, provided that it 
contained nothing condemnatory of the system of refining in bond. 

The delegates being unable to agree on refining in bond, agreed 
on a report recommending recourse to saechaiimetry in order to test 
yields when the actual yields did not appear to correspond with the 
colour ; that the yield in the Belgian system should be augmented, 
and that France should at once establish a correlation betweeu the 
duties on sugars and the yields fixed for exportation. 
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Her Majesty’s GoTernirLent, Eowever, refused tlie'lr assent' to, tie 
reeomnieiidatiDiis of tie Gonference, and tiey likewise declined to 
send delegates to a further Conference proposed to be held at 
Brussels in February, 1874. 

In the meantime the French Government pushed forward their 
BiU of 1871, and in December, 1872, and February, 1873, further 
debates took place in the Assembly on the presentation of the 
Eeport of. the Parliamentary Sugar Commission to which the BiU 
had been referred, and an amendment in it was proposed by M. 
Ponyer Gnertier, a former Minister of Finance, to the effect that 
after the 1st of April, 1873, the refiners should he subject to 
supervision. This amendment was referred to the Sugar Commis- 
sion, which ultimately reported in its favour on the 21st February, 
1873, and, eventually, in March, 1874, the Assembly, by a large 
majority, adopted it, the date on which the system should come 
into operation being fixed not later than the 1st July, 1875, the 
date of the expiry of the Convention of 1864. 

The postponement, until July, 1875, of the adoption of the 
system of refining in bond in France, led to representations from 
the British sugar refiners to Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should press the French Government either to put in force the 
system of refining in bond at once, or take steps to carry out the 
Convention of 1864. The subject was dealt with by the Mixed 
Commission under the Treaty of 23rd July, 1873 ; and in answer 
to representations made by Lord Lyons the obligations of the 
French Government to establish refining in bond were fully 
admitted, and the del% attributed to the necessity of framing the 
regulations for putting that system into operation. 

In March, 1875, these regulations were communicated by the 
French Government to the other Powers with a reeommendaiioii 
from the Omml du Comm&rce ^ whieh prepared them, 

that if the other Powers would not also adopt refining in bond, the 
National Assembly - should be asked to reconsider their vote estab- 
lishing refining in bond in France. 

A Conference, therefore took- place in Brussels, in May, 1875, 
with the result that - ia August, --1875, a -Convention was agreed to 
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estaljIisLing refining in bond in France and Holland, and stipnlat- 
ing for certain iinproTements in the existing system in Belgium, 
coupled rritli a reduction in the duty. Meanwhile, on the motion 
of the French G-oyerninent, the Assembly in July passed a law 
postponing the date on which the previous law establishing refining 
in bond in France was to come into operation till March, 1 87 6, and 
proTiding temporarily for an alteration in the mode of analysis ; 
and again in December, 1875, in view of a possible non-ratification 
of the Convention of August, the French Assembly passed a further 
law providing for a system of saccharimetric analysis, to come into 
operation on the 1st March, 1876, as a substitute for refining in 
bond. 

The Convention of August, 1875, was ratified by the Belgian 
and French Legislatures, but rejected by the Dutch in 1876. 

Apparently the rejection of the Convention by the Dutch 
Assembly was owing to an impression that by its adoption Hol- 
land would be prevented from abolishing its sugar duties should it 
be considered advisable to do so, for in April, 1876, one month 
after the rejection of the Convention, the Dutch Assembly passed a 
resolution calling upon the Government to re-open negociations 
upon the basis of the Convention, coupled with a ]>poviso that Hol- 
land would be at liberty at any time to abolish its sugar duties. 

The Dutch Government, in accordance with the vote of the 
Assembly, immediately commenced negociations for another Con- 
ference. France, having meanwhile passed a law establishing the 
system of saccharimetry, objected to entering another Conference on 
the basis of refining in bond, md proposed % Conference on the 
basis of saccharimetry, hut an objection was raised to entering a 
Conference on this basis, and eventually it was agreed that no 
method for the abolition of bounties should he excluded from 
discussion. On this understanding the Conference aBsembled in 
Paris in July, 1876- 

The French delegates, while expressing themselves willin 
accept refining in bond, if it could be shown that no other system 
was officacious, proposed the adoption of Baceharimetry. This 
system was fuEy examined and discussed, and rejected as not being 
' efficacious* '■ 
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TEe Conferenee eventually suspended its sittings without any 
agreement having been arrived at, in order to report to the respec- 
tive G-ovemments with a view to the subsequent resumption of the 
Conference, to which it was pmposed to invite Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. The French delegates at this Conference raised the 
question for the first time of the bounty given by Austria on the 
export of raw sugar, hut it was decided that this did not form part 
of the programme of the Conference. 

On the result of the Conference of July, 1876, becoming known, 
a strong agitation was commenced in France in favour of canying 
out the law of the Assembly, which had been kept in abeyance, 
for refining in bond,* and as tbe result of an extra official inquiry 
set on foot by about a bundi'ed members of the French Assembly, 
who took evidence on the question, a note was presented to the 
French Minister of Commerce, desiring that the delegates who 
should represent France at the adjourned Conference should be 
governed by the decision of the National Assembly, which liad 
voted refining in bond, that this should form the basis of a treaty, _ 
and not saechaiimetiy, and that equivalents for refining in bond 
should he accepted, especially suppression of duties. 

The Conference re-assembled ia February, 1877, Germany, 
Austiia, and Italy haviug declined to send delegates, and after a 
long and complicated discussion, agreed upon a Convention to be 
submitted to the respective Governments, providing that sugar 
factories and refi-uers in France and the Netherlands should work 
under bond, and that Belgium should make certain specified 
modifications in her system, and reduce her duties by one-half. 
It also provided that in the event of countries outside the Conven- 
tion giving bounties on the expoi’t of sugar, either raw or refined, 
a new understanding might he promoted, in order to consider in 
concert as to the mesasures of defence which might be taken* 

The draft Convention was assented to by the Goveminents of 
France, England, and Belgium, but objections were raised by the 
/Butch Government on points, of detail. They thought Belgium 
had not ofiered sufficient equivalents, and they objected to the 
defimtion'' of refining in; bond in the Convention, because it did not 
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make it clear to tkem how Eraace was to carry out the system. 
Mr. Walpoley our delegate at the Confereuce, was seat to the 
Hague and Brussels^, and succeeded, apparently, in remoying all 
the ohjeetions, hut fresh objections were afterwards raised by the 
Dutch G-oyernment, who proposed that a new Article should be 
added to the Conyention, providing that any country party to it 
might, as an alternatiye system, adopt that which had been 
assented to in the case of Belgium under similar conditions. 
After considerable negociation Sir E. Harris, onr Minister at the 
Hague, was assured that the proposal with reference to this new 
Article would be withdrawn if France would consent to a slight 
modification of one of the Articles of the Oonyention. A mis- 
understanding appears to haye arisen on the subject of the altera- 
tion req^uired by the Dutch Government on the part of the French 
Government, and a change of Ministry having taken place in 
Holland, the new Ministry refused to proceed further in the 
matter, and ultimately intimated to Her Majesty’s Govemment 
that they could not at that moment find any basis for the con- 
clusion of an international agreement on the subject. Attempts 
have since been made by Her Majesty’s Government to open fresh 
negociations with the other Powers, hut they have not been 
successful. 

It will be seen that the negociations which have hitherto taken 
place have been confined entirely to the question of the bounties 
on refined sugar, and that although the question of the bounty on 
raw sugar was raised by the French delegates in the Conference of 
July, 1876, it was not entered upon. 

It is, howeyer, evident, both from the position taken up by the 
French sugar manufacturers and by the West India sugar growers, 
that no settlement of the question can now take place which does 
not deal with the bounties on raw as well as on refined sugar. 

The systems of taxation, drawbacks, and bounties on the export 
of sugars at present in force in foreign countries vary considerably. 

Fxaxce. 

In France no bounty exists on the export of raw sugar, as the 
sugar factories there are worked under excise supervision ; and as 
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no duty is paid upon raw sugar there is no di^awback^ andj there- 
fore, no bounty. 


Sugai’ intended to be refined for export is entered into the 
refineries for temporary admission, and within two months a 
quantity of refined sugar, representing the legal yield of the raw 
sugar entered for temporary admission, has to be exported, and a 
certifieate of exportation produced, or the duty has to be paid with 
interest. 

The legal yield of refined sugar was, under the ConTention of 
1864, ascertained by colour, but since 1875 it has been determined 
by analysis. 

Baw sugar entered for temporary admission is clirided into five 
classes, each of which is composed of several different qualities, 
designated by numbers ; and a legal yield of refined sugar is 
defined for each class, as follows : — 

Raw sugars below No. 7 - - . - 67 % 

,, ,, from Nos. 7-9 - - - - 80 7o n 

,, ,, from Nos. 10-14 - - - 88 7© >3 

,, ,, from Nos. 15-18 - - - 04 7o 

, , , , above No . 1 8 , dsiApoudres hlamhe^ 0 7 % , , 

It is admitted, however, that the actual yield is in excess of the 
legal yield, and as the refiner obtains the difference without pay- 
ment of duty he consequently obtains a bounty. 

This excess yield is obtaiued, it is alleged, — 

By employing raw sugars of the highest numbers of each 
class ; and as the legal yield in each class is the mean yield 
of aE the numbers in that class, the employment by the 
refiner of the highest numbers only in each class secures an 
excess yield. 

By the use of poudres hlanchm or white crystals. This is 
practically refined sugar, but being classified as raw sugar the 
refiner, on obtaining it from the manufacturer, has only to 
pay duty on raw sugar. When eonveiied into loaves and 
exported, it represents the export of so much refined sugar. 

By the incorrectness of the co-efficients 2 and - 5 used in the 
■ ' ' process of analysis to determine the effect upon the 'crystalli- 
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sation of tlie sugar by tbe presence of glucose and asbes j it 
being eout ended that since these figures were determined 
upon j cheniis try has considerably counteracted the effect of 
the presence of glucose and ashes. 

By the falsification of samples and incorrectness of analysis, 

Yaiions estimates of the amonnt of the bounty in Erance have 
been made at different times. During the official enq^uiry of 
1862-3, M. CrrandTal, a refiner from Marseilles, estimated that 

10.000. 000 kilogrammes of refined sngar escaped duty on an export 
of refined sugar of from 76,000,000 to 10.0,000,000 kilogramnaes, 
by which M. Eould, the then Minister of Einance, estimated that 
the Erench Treasury lost £180,000. 

In 1871 the duty was increased from 47 francs to 61 francs IG 
centimes per 100 kilogrammes, and again in 1872 to 70 francs oO 
centimes, and in 1873 to 73 firancs 32 centimes, which correspond- 
ingly increased the bounties. 

In 1872, M. Kouget, Inspeetenr des Emances, ancl M. Jeronne^, 
Inspeeteur des Services des Sucres, were charged by the Conseil 
Superieur to make enquiries of the refiners who had consented 
to give information on the subject, and they estimated the 
amount of the bounty to he £320,000 on an export of 78,000,000 
kilogrammes. 

M. Hittorff, who was regarded as favourable to the refiners, put 
it at £447,200 on an export of 143,594,000 kilogrammes for 1872, 
and £507,640 on an export of 153,000,000 kilogrammes for 1873. 

M. Ozenne, Secretaire General of the Ministry of Commerce, in 
the iuqiiiiy of ^ 1872, accepted £480,000 as the amount of the 
bounty, while M. Jacquemart, Yiee President of the Central 
Committee of Sugar Manufacturers, in the sitting of the extra 
Parliamentary meeting of the 30th of Noyember, making his 
yaluation on other bases, gave as his estimate £344, 000. 

^ I^ 1874, M. Pouyer Quertier, a former Minister of 

Finance, estimated the bounty at £800,000 on an export of 

153.000. 000 kilogrammes. This estimate was confirmed by M. 
Dupont, a Deputy, afterwards one of the delegates who represented 
France at the Sugar Conference of 1875, and also by a calculation 
made in Belgiuin. 
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In June, 1875, tiie Sugar Befiners’ Committee submitted to 
Lord Derby a calculation by wbieb they made the amoiint of the 
boimty in 1872, 14,586,636 francs ; in 1873, 15,891,450 francs ; 
and in 187 4, 1 8, 636, 550 francs. M. Martinean contends that an 
addition of 6,200,000 francs has to be added to each of these 
estimates, in consequence of the duties in Eranee not haring been 
in correlation -with the scale of the Conrention of 1864. 

The Law of December, 1875, establishing analysis instead of the 
colour standards preriously in operation, reduced the bounty. 

According to a calculation made by M. Jaequemart, the bounty 
in 1875 was ll,O00,000 francs; in 1876, 10,000,000 francs; and 
in 1877, 8,000,000 francs. This caleulation was accepted by the 
English refiners as a correct one, except that, according to them, 
the farther sum of 6,200,000 francs mentioned abore has to be 
added. The boimty in 1878 has been estimated by M. Eoiiquet, a 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and a raw sugar manufac- 
turer, who gave evidence before your Committee at between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000 francs. To this amount, however, M. 
L5on rle Mot, also a French raw sugar manufacturer, in his evidenee 
states, that 2,573,000 francs has to he added on account of the 
bounty obtained by the use of 

M. Leon Say, while he was Minister of Finance in July, 1878, 
in answer to a deputation of British sugar operatives, shited, that 
after a most careful examination for the space of a year in the 
laboratories of the State, it was shown that the excess yield did 
not exceed 3,200,000 kilogrammes, representing, at 73 francs 32 
centimes duty, a sum of 2,350,000 francs, ■which he stated was afr 
the boimty the refiners obtained. M. Say has, however, favoured 
the Committee with a note upon the snbject, in which the question 
' of the, amount of the bounty is treated in detail, according to wMch, 
it is shown that, in 1878, the excess yield obtained was' 5,152,332, 
kikgrammes, /instead ' of ,3,200,000 kilogrammeB,' as statediO' the 
., operatives, ■ -which, at the duty of 73 francs 32 centimes per hundred 
kilogrammes, amounts to. 3,777,666 francs... According, however,, 
to 'Mr. Martinean, ',and to the Bxposi ies jKafi/5,of the .newNrench 
.taw,^ the. duty on this exee.ss. yield should he cMcuiated,' -not at 73:, 
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francs 33 centimes, but at 75 francs per 100 kilogrammes, tbe 
amount for wMcb tbe refiner is able to sell bis certificates in tbe 
market. Calculating, tberef ore, tbe excess yield as given by 
Say of 5,152,332 kilogrammes at 75 francs per 100 kilogrammes, 
tbe amount of tbe bounty thus obtained would be 3,864,240 francs. 
This calculation merely shows tbe excess yield obtained under the 
first of tbe modes mentioned. 

"With reference to tbe second mode, namely, tbe bounty obtained 
by tbe use of potidres llancTies, M. Say states that as only 3,000 
kilos, were entered for temporary admission during 1878, no bounty 
can be obtained by their use for export. 

Tbe reason why poudres blanches are not entered for temporary 
admission has been explained to your Committee to be that by 
paying tbe duty for borne consumption, tbe refiner obtains a 
much more considerable bounty than be would obtain by entering 
them for temporary admission. 

By entering potidres blanches for temporary admission tbe refiner 
would have to export 97 per cent, of refined sugar to clear it of 
duty, and as tbe actual yield of this class of sugar is 98*28 per 
cent,, be would only obtain a bounty of 1 franc 28 centimes per 
100 kilos. By paying tbe duty for borne consumption be obtains a 
bounty amounting to tbe difference between this duty (70 francs 
20 centimes) and tbe value of bis certificates of export, 75 francs 
on tbe per-centage of refined sugar produced. 

Mr. Martineau states that a certain proportion of poudres llmches 
enters into the composition of all loaf sugar that is made, and that 
tbe Erencb refiners tbemselves, before tbe in 1872, stated 

that they used from 25 to 33 per cent, oipoudres hlamhcs in all tbe 
loaf sugar they made. This statement finds confirmation in the 
figures given in M. Say’s note, which show that about 25 per cent, 
of all the sugar used in tbe refineries in 1878 was of tbe poudres 
Umckss clmBj the total used being 482,105,043 kilogi'ammes, of 
which 115,359,939 kilogrammeswere 

The report proceeds to give a long account of the nature and 
extent of the bounties and their effect pn tbe borne and colonial 
sugar industries (which we will publish next montb), and then 
continues':-^' " ■ ■ 
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The Steps Peoposeb. 

Before eonsidering wliat steps it may Be clesiraBle to take, in 
order . to . bring .about tbe abolition of the bounties on raw.. and, 
refined sugar, tbe question arises wbetber, altbougb tbese bounties 
are .undoubtedly Mgbly injurious to tbe |>roducers both of mw and 
refined sugar, tbe benefits to tbe eonsumer may not be suck as to 
render it undesirable in tbe general interest to take any steps for 
tbeir abolition. 

There can be no donbt that tbe effect of tbe bounties, so long as 
tbey continue, is to reduce tbe price, and so benefit tbe consumer ; 
but if another effect of tbe bounties is to driTe the natural 
production out of competition, tbe present advantage in price may 
be dearly purchased by the encbancecl price that would then 
prevail. That they must ultimately have tbe effect, if tbey are 
sufficiently large, of destroying nahiral competition is acknowledged, 
and it is also acknowledged that bounties, if not stopped by other 
means, must ultimately break down by tbeb own weight ; so that 
eventually tbe consumer must cease to derive tbe benefit of tbe 
bounty, and should by that time the natural competition have 
been driven out of tbe market, tbe result to tbe consumer would 
be very mischievous. Hence it is of the utmost importance to the 
consumer that the natural sources of supply should not be 
destroyed. 

It must also be remembered that assuming the consumer receives 
a benefit equal to that estimated by Mr. Giffen of £2,400,000 per 
annum, only a portion of this really comes out of the pockets of 
the countries giving tbe bounties, as only 830,000 tons out of a total 
import of 900,000 tons comes from countries giving bounties, a 
large portion of the bounty obtained by the consumer coming out 
of the pockets of the British producer. 

Whatever, however, may be tbe amount gained by the' eonsiimer, 
your Committee entirely agree with tbe words of a letter addres.sed 
by the present Prime Minister to the- Secretary to the Workmen’s 
Committee,. . : in 1879, as . follows : ^ 1 If , as I un derstand, ' tbe 
^^circumstances of' the case continue unaltered, I think that both 
.‘^'tbe trader and 'the workman engaged in the busine:S.s .of refining. 
^ ^ sugar, have ,. great reason to ■ complain. My desire, is . that . the 
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eons-omer sBotild Imye 'botli sugar, aad eTeiy ' other 
“ .commo-iity, at the lowest price at which it can, be produced, 
without arbitrary faronr to any of those engaged in the eompeti- 
^Hio,n,; but I Da.nnot regard with faTour any cheapness which is 
produced hy means of the concealed subsidies of a foreign State 
a particular industry, and with the effect of crippling and 
^Ulistressing capitalists and workmen engaged in a lawful branch 
^^of, British trade” ; and also with the declaration made by Mr. 
(Gladstone in June, 1866, in reference to the Sugar ConYention of 
1864 for the abolition of bounties, that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not but perceive that that would be a beneficial arrangement, 
beneficial alike to the importers, refiners, and consumers. The 
negociations of the last 18 years show that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have adhered to this policy of procuring the abolition of 
foreign export bounties, whatever effect that abolition might have 
on the interest of the consumer. 

Your Committee have therefore come to the conclusion that it is 
desirable not only in the interest of the trades concerned, but also 
for the general interest of the whole community, that the export 
bounties both, on raw and refined sugar should he ahohshed, and in 
this opinion they are confirmed by the action taken by successive 
Governments to bring about this result. 

The discussions which have taken place at the several 
Conferences on the subject, as well as the evidence which has 
been given before your Committee show that so long as a 
drawback is given upon export a bounty must exist. The only 
certain mode of altogether abolishing bounties is manufacturing 
'and refining under excise supervision, by which method the sugar 
entering into consumption would alone be charged with duty, and 
no drawback would therefore be given on exportation. 

' defining under Excise super\-ision formed the subject of an 
inquiry before a Belect Committee of the House of Comraons in 
1862, and before that Committee the English refiners gave evidence 
■in opposition , to the -application of this, system to, their refineries.. 
In- 18.72,: however, the objections previously raised by the refiners 
had' been so '. far removed that they addressed a memorial, to. the ■„ 
Government ur^ the establishing of inteinarioiml',:r 0 fiiring.;m 
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bondj and expressmg tteir willingness tliemselves to, submit to it,, 
and to pay, tie expense of the snperrision, and they admitted , tliat 
their preYions objections had been mneh exaggerated. 

Mr., Gaclesden, in his. eTidence before your .Gom.mittee,j ,staterl 
that many of the objections which he held to refining under, excise 
■supervision in 1862 had been removed in consequence of the 
process of refining havijig been, much expedited since that time ; 
also from the fact that the small refineries, in which fraud was 
principally to be apprehended, had given place to large ones. 

Objections were also raised before the Committee of 1862 to 
refining under excise supervision by the customs authorities, but 
Mr. "Walpole, the Assistant Secretary to the Board of Customs, in 
his evidence before your Committee, states that the conditions 
under which sugar is refined have so changed that, in his opinion, 
no difficulty would now he found in working the system. Mr* 
Lilley, the Surveyor General of the Customs, has also expressed 
his opinion that refining in bond could now be carried on without 
danger to the revenue and without inconvenience to the refiner. 

The system of manufacturing sugar under excise supervision is 
now in full force throughout the 500 beetroot sugar factories of 
Eranee, and distinct evidence was given before the inquiry 
instituted by the Superior Council of Commerce in France that no 
frauds took place. Evidence has also been given before your 
Committee by the President of the Central Committee of 
Raw Sugar Manufacturers of France, and by other raw sugar 
manufacturers that not only do they not find any difficulty in 
manufacturing nnder excise supervision, but that the presence of 
the officers is an assistance to them, and in no way an interference. 

This system formed the basis of the Conventions of 1875 and 
1877, and has received the assent of the Legislatures of Holland 
and France - 

The Convention of 1875 was, it would appear, rejected by the 
Butch Assembly under a misapprehension as to their power under 
it ..of , abolishing their duties and .the Butch delegates at the 
subsequent Conference were, the'' strongest advocates for refining 
in bond. The 'Convention of 1877 ,' according to M. Georges, the 
President..of the Central ''Gomirnttee of Raw Sugar, ManufacturerB . 

■ '■..',■■ 
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of France, was not ratified because of the opposition of the sugar 
refiners of France, and because of the persistency with which the 
French Goyernment advocated the levying of a preliniinary duty 
on the entry of raw sugar into the refinery and taking the balance 
and checking it as it goes out of the refinery. 

This opposition on the part of the French refiners would not, it 
is stated, be met with in any future negociatious having refining 
in bond as the basis, as at a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Raw Sugar Manufacturers of France and the Committee of the 
Paris Sugar Refiners a common understanding was arrived at, and 
a memorandum signed by the principal refiners of Paris, and 
produced before your Committee by M. Fouquet. 

This memorandum accepts the principle of refining and manu- 
facturing in bond as the basis for an international Convention 
under certain conditions, one of which is as follows: — ^‘The 
countries contracting engage to levy a uniform tax (which shall 
never be returned), on the admission of sugars originating in or 
coming from countries non-signatories of the Convention where a 
duty on sugar exists.” 

This condition is practically that which has been advocated by 
all the witnesses who have appeared before yoiu* committee on the 
part of the refiners and producers, under the name of a counter- 
vailing duty, which it is proposed should be levied on sugar, both 
raw and refined, coming from eountides where a bounty is given 
on export. 

It is contended that such a duty would he equivalent to the 
protection of oiir sugar industries, contrary to the principleB of the 
whole system of the commercial policy of this country, and an 
interference with the freedom of trade ; that were the principle 
admitted, there is no reason why it should not be extended to 
compensate by a bounty our manufacturers for the import duties 
of foreign countries; that it would he found in operation so 
attended with difiiculties as to he impracticahle, and that it would 
be contrary to. the provisions of our commercial treaties with 
foreign/ Powers.. ' 

upon this sxibject the Treasuiy in 1876, in answer to the West 
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India Committee, -wrote tliat tlie proposal of a countervailing duty 
rests upon a principle whicli tlie Government of tliis country 
‘ ' could not admit without reversing its whole system of commercial 
^■ policy. If the doctrine was stiU maintained that the Goyern- 
'‘ ment should adopt fiscal measures for other than fiscal ohjects, 
and should attempt to make such measures an engine for assist- 
'^ ing British manufacturers to compete on what may be considered 
/‘ eq[ual terms with their foreign rivals, the present case might, 
‘^ undouhtedly, he considered a veiy proper one for the application 
^‘of such a principle. But it cannot be doubted that if the 
Government were to act on this doctrine in the present case, it 
‘‘ would soon he called upon to do so in other cases also. Their 
‘^Lordships are of opinion that the Government ought not to 
countenance such a step unless it is prepared to review the -whole ■ 
code of commercial legislation in this country.” 

This statement seems to your Committee to be based on the 
assumption that other trades are subject to similar treatment to 
that which is complained of in the sugar trade ; hut so far as the 
evidence before your Committee goes, there does not seem to be 
any other industry placed in the same position as the sugar 
industries, nor does it appear that the sugar growers and refiners 
claim to he placed in such a position as to enable them to compete 
on equal terms with their foreign competitors except so far as that 
their trade shall not be destroyed by means of a foreign bounty ; 
and that if that bounty cannot be stopped by negociation, other 
means to effect the same object by a conntervailing duty should be 
adopted. 

A countervailing duty, not exceeding the bounty on export, 
would place no impediment in the way of imports from countries 
parties to the Convention for the abolition of bounties, aa it would 
not be imposed upon their produce; in the case of imports from 
countries outside the Convention giving a hoimty, the duty would 
merely collect the bounty, and in either case the country which 
possessed natural advantages would still obtain the benefit of those 
advantages in competition with our own manufacturers. A bounty, 
on the other hand, places all countries who do not give bounties at 
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a disadvantage in our market, and deprives them of any natural 
adYantages they may possess ; it deprives our own producers of the 
opportunity of free competition in our own markets, and, if 
sufficiently large, renders it practically impossible for them to carry 
on their trade. A countervailing duty is not therefore in any 
sense of the term protection. 

The question of compensating our manufacturers by a bounty for 
the import duties of foreign countries appears to your Committee 
to be an entirely different one from that nnder consideration. The 
effect of the import duties of a foreign country is simply to exclude 
or to partially exclude our manufacturers from that country, which 
every country has a perfect right to do ; but the effect of a 
foreign bounty is to exclude our own manufacturers from our own 
markets, and against that it is perfectly legitimate to take measures 
of defence. As a matter of practical application, also, the results 
would be entirely different ; the granting of a bounty to our 
manufacturers would not necessarily obtain their admission to 
foreign countries, as, where the object is protection to native 
industry, the granting of a bounty by this country would be at 
once followed by a raising of the import duty in the importing 
country, and the object would not be attained; whereas the 
imposition of a duty to countervail a bounty would at once deprive 
the article on which the duty was levied of the artificial advantage 
of the bounty it had received on export, and were the imposition 
of the duty followed by the raising of the bounty it could be 
met by the raising of the duty ; and as the object of the countiy 
giving the bounty may be presumed to be, not the benefit of the 
exchequer of the country to which the article is sent, but tbe 
adYantage of its own manufacturers, the granting of th*^ bounty 
would, in all probability, cease immediately it was proposed to 
collect it in the shape of an import duty, and so the ohjeet would 
be attained. Suppose, however, the bounty-fed article still con- 
tinued to be imported and to pay an import duty not exceeding the 
bounty, the price of the article would not be raised above its 
natural level, provided the duty did not exceed the bounty, and so 
there could be no protection to the home manufacturer, 
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The principle of a countervailing duty has been recognised and 
assented to by this country in the Sugar Convention of 1864, the 
19th Article of which is as follows: — The high contracting 
powers reserve to themselves to agree as to the steps to be taken 
for obtaining the adhesion of the Governments of other countries 
to the arrangements of the present Convention. In the event of 
bounties being granted in the said countries on the expor- 
^^tationof refined sugar, the high contracting parties will beat 
^'liberty to come to an understanding as to the surtax to be 
^ ‘ imposed on the importation of refined sugars of and from the 
said countries.” 

This Article, which, although not compulsory, clearly recognises 
as open to consideration by the high contracting Powers the 
question of the imposition of a countervailing duty, was assented 
to by the British delegates at the Conference without, so far as the 
prods mrhaux indicate, any remark, and accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the day, without protest. 

On the question of the practicability of levying the duty, your 
Committee have had evidence from the Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Customs, the Surveyor General of Customs, and the Col- 
lector of Customs of the Port of London, to the effect that while a 
variety of duties, involving as it would do the production of certifi- 
cates of origin for sugar claiming to he admitted free, would lead 
to considerable trouble, no difdcnltics existed which would prevent 
the duty being collected, and that any difficulties which did exist 
would he materially diminished, if not altogether removed, were 
the impost a uniform fixed sum. 

Should a uniform rate of duty he fixed upon, in order to exclude 
the possibility of protectiou iu favour of those countries which do 
not give a bounty the tax should be adjusted so as to correspond 
as exactly as possible with the bounty paid. 

' There would be, on this ground, an objection to the uiiifoim 
duty, inasmuch as it may be admitted that the amount of the 
bounty %mries considerably, and there would, no doubt, be great 
difficulty in ascertaining the precise amount of bounty actually 
received by the exporter in any one country. 
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Tlie evidence before the Committee tends, however, to show that 
in the opinion of the "West India producers and the British 
refiners, a uniform duty of 2s. per cwt. on all raw and refined 
sugar exported with drawback would be sufficient to ensure the 
desired result. 

The rat© of duty would, however, in the event of an international 
Convention being arrived at, have to form the subject of an inter- 
national agreement . 

It is no part of the duty of your Committee to express an 
opinion on the legal bearing of a countervaihng duty on the most 
favoured nation clause in onr commercial treaties, but it seems to 
them that were a duty imposed upon all sugar imported, with a 
proviso that when satisfied that the laws of any country afiorded 
reasonable se rarity against the importation therefrom of bounty- 
fed sugar, the sugar coming from that country should be admitted 
free, similar treatment would be accorded to all countries coming 
under similar conditions. 

Your Committee would also point out that Article 19 of the 
Convention of 1864, providing that under certain circumstances 
the expediency of a countervailing duty might be considered, was 
assented to by Her Majesty’s Oovernment notwithstanding the 
treaty with Eussia, then in existence, which contained a stringent 
most favoured nation clause. 

Mr. Kennedy has, however, in the supplementary evidence he 
has given, stated that, in the opinion of the Eoreign Office, a 
oountervailing duty could not he imposed in this country con- 
sistently with our commercial treaties. Yoixr Committee, therefore, 
while on the question of principle they see no objection to the 
imposition of a duty to countervail a bounty, and on the practica- 
bility of levying it no insurmountable difficulties, feel themselves pre- 
cluded from recommending its adoption in the face of the statement 
made by Mr. Kennedy. At the same time they would recommend 
that Her Majesty’s Government should institute careful inquiry 
into the matter, as in the event of it being found impossible to 
ai'rive at an international agreement for the suppression of bounties 
without Her Majesty’s Government assenting to the insertion of 
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a clause similar to Clause 19 of tlie Couveution of 1864, your 
Committee would have been prepared to recommend the adoption 
of such a course had it been practicable under our existing treaties, 
and they are of opinion that in any renewal of those treaties the 
opportunity should be taken of making such alterations as would 
leave Her Majesty’s Government at liberty to deal with the 
question. 

Evidence has been laid before your Committee that the sugar 
manufacturers and refiners of France, and also the sugar manufac- 
turers of Holland and Belgium, would support a proposition for 
an international Convention for the suppression of bounties on 
raw and refined sugar, and the resolutions recently passed by 
the Austrian Chamber of Deputies point in the same direction. 
These are the principal countries in which it has been shown that 
bounties on export to any extent exist. 

Your Committee, therefore, recommend that steps should at 
once be taken by Her Majesty’s Government to invite all the sugar- 
producing powers to a Conference, with a view to the conclusion 
of a Convention for the abolition of export bounties on both raw 
and refined sugar on the basis of manufacturing and refining under 
excise supervision, the question of equivalents for this system not 
being excluded. 

COXCLUSIOXS. 

Your Committee would sum up their conclusions, as follows 

(1.) That the efieot of the system of bounties on the exportation 
of sugar, raw and refined, now in force in various foreign countries 
has been injurious to both our home and colonial sugar industries. 

(2.) That the efieot has been to, practically, extinguish the loaf 
sugar refining trade. 

(3.) That the development of the sugar-growing industry of 
our colonies has been checked, and their future prosperity 
endangered. 

(4.) That it is expedient that immediate steps be taken to 
obtain such an alteration in the present systems as will stop the 
granting of bounties on sugar, both raw and refined. 

(5.) That the moat efectual mode of securing this result is 
manufacturing and refining under excise supervision. 
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j (6.) That Her Majesty’s Goverament should iavite the sugar- 
produciug powers to a Conference; with a view of arriving at a 
common understanding for the suppression of bounties on the basis 
of manufacturing and refining under excise supeiwision, the question 
of equivalents for this system not being precluded from con- 
sideration. 

(7.) That should the Commercial Treaties to which this country 
is a party, prevent Her Majesty’s Government from taking part in 
an International Convention which provides for common action of 
defence against countries giving bounties. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, on the renewal of those Treaties, and also in the 
negoeiation of new ones, take into their consideration the propriety 
of stipulating for such liberty of action as will enable them in the 
last resort to impose a countervailing duty. 

4th August, 1880. 

THE FAYDUREJ) NATION CLAUSES AND FOBEIGN 
SUGAB BOUNTIES. 

The Workmen’s National Committee for the Abolition of the 
Foreign Sugar Bounties invited, in July of last year, au expression 
of opinion from Sheldon Amos, Esq., of the Inner Temple, late 
Professor of Jurisprudence to the Council of Legal Education of 
the Four Inns of Court, and Wallwyn P. B. Shepheard, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, their Honorary Adviser on Treaty and Economic 
points, upon the question as to whether the favoured nation 
clauses in our Commercial Treaties precluded us from countervailing 
foreign export bounties, and the Workmen’s Committee received in 
reply the following important letter : — 

To THE SeOBETAEY OF THE WoEKKEN’S NaTIOXAL ExEC0TIV33 
Committee fob the Abolition of the Fobeiox Expobt 
Shoae Bouxties. 

July 22nd, 1879. 

."Sir,''. 

The question submitted to us by the Workmen’s National 
Executive Committee for the Abolition of Foreign Bounties is 
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wlietlier tTie imposition by Great Britain of a connteryailing duty 
against sugar upon tlie export of wMcb. a bounty was obtained, 
wbdlst sugar upon wbicli no bounty was obtained was subjected 
to no such duty, would contrayene tbe most faTOured nation 
clauses of existing commercial treaties. 

Before consideriag the question from a juridical point of view, 
it is necessary to settle the meaning of the term bounty.” 
Eor the purpose of this opinion, we, confine the term bounty to 
that proportion of drawback which is in excess of actual duty 
paid. It is not necessary to discuss how such excess arises, but 
it is evident that when a State returns on all exported sugar a 
particular amount by way of “drawback,” and such amount is 
in excess of the duty actually levied, such excess amoimt 
constitutes an actual premium or bounty on exportation. 

An exporter from a foreign cormtry receiving such a bounty 
becomes an importer into this country, possessing a tariff or 
fiscal advantage over other importers not enjoying a bounty. 
This seems such an obvious economic consequence that we are 
entitled to assume it as such without discussing purely economic 
points. 

Although this tariff advantage is not created by the importing 
State,* yet it can only be enjoyed by the foreign exporter upon 
sufferance of the importing State, therefore such tariff advantage 
virtually depends upon the negative action of the importing State. 

We also assume that the countervailing duty to which our 
opinion is to apply is a duty which shall correspond in amount 
to the bounty as defined. Ve further assume that if such a 
bounty as defined be met by such a duty as defined, the importer 
enjoying such boxmty, hut liable in consequence to such duty, is 
thereby in no different fiscal position to an importer enjoying no 
bounty and paying no duty. 

These points are such as must be established by economic 
reasoning, and for the purpose of this opinion we are asked to 
assume them, and we do so without expressing oui* opmion as to 
their validity on economic grotmds. 
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Eor tlie piirpose of illustrating tlie arguments -wliicli lead to 
our conclusion/ "we propose to take the Treaty of Commerce 
between Her Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria of 1876, This treaty was for one year, and expired 
on the Slst DBcember, 1877, but previous to such expiration 
was renewed by a subsequent treaty of 26th Hovember, 1877, 
from year to year, at a year’s notice of denunciation from either 
side from any date. We understand that the treaty so renewed is 
still in force. 

The 1st Article of the Treaty defines the rights of the subjects 
of either sovereign power resident in the territories of the other. 

The 2n(i Article is as follows 

Article II. 

The produce and manufactures of, as well as all goods coming 
from Austria-Hungary, which are imported into the territories 
and possessions, including the colonies and foreign possessions, 
of Her Britannic Majesty, and the produce and manufactures of, 
as well as all goods coming from, British possessions, which 
are imported into the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, whether 
intended for consumption, warehousing, re-exportation, or 
transit, shall therein, during the contiauanoe of this ti'eaty, be 
treated in the same manner as, and in particular shall he sub- 
jected to no bigher or other duties than, the produce and goods 
of - any third country the most favoured in this respect. 

Ho other or higher duties shall be levied in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy on the exportation of any goods to the 
territories and possessions, including the colonies and foreign 
possessions, of Her Britannic Majesty, or in the territories and 
possessions, including the colonies and foreign possessions, of 
Her Britannic Majesty, on the exportation of any goods to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, than on the exportation of the 
like goods to any third country the most favoured in this respect. 

The two high contracting parties likewise guarantee to each 
other treatment on the footing of the most favoured third country 
in regard to the ti’ansit of goods thinugh the territory of the on© 
from and to the territory of the other. 
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The 3rd Article is as follows : — 

Abticle III. 

Every reduction in the tariff of import and export duties, as 
well as every favour or immunity that one of the contracting 
parties grants to the subjects and commerce of a third Power, 
shall he participated in simultaneously and unconditionally by 
the other. 

The 4th Article is as foEows : — 

Aeticle it. 

The stipulations of the foregoing Articles, I to III., relative 
to the reciprocal treatment on the footing of the most favoured 
third country, shall not apply — 

1. To those special and ancient privileges which are accorded 
to Turkish subjects for the Turkish ti-ade in Austria-Hungary. 

2. To those advantages which are or may he granted on the 
part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to the neighbouring 
countries solely for the purpose of facilitating the frontier traffic, 
or to those reductions of, or exemptions from, customs duties 
which are only valid in the said monarchy for certain frontiers, 
or for the inhabitants of certain districts. 

3. To the obligations imposed upon either of the high con- 
tracting parties by a Customs Union already concluded, or which 
may hereafter be concluded. 

The 5th Article is as follows : — 

Aeticle T. 

Neither of the high contracting parties shall establish a pro- 
hibition of importation, exportation, or transit against the other 
which shall not, under like circumstances, he applicable to the 
third country moat favoured in this respect. 

The 6th Article refers to trade-marks, &c. 

The 7th Article determines the duration of treaty. 

And 8th Article provides as to its ratiff cation. 

From the foregoing it appears that our opinion must be 
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goTerned by tlie interpretation to be placed on Article II., which 
may be concisely described as a favonred-nation importing and 
exporting clause. 

We are of opinion that under this clause, Her Majesty has 
become bound {mt&r alia) to accord to Austria every advantage 
in respect of her exports to this country accorded to the most 
favoured third country; and this equality of fiscal conditions 
between snch most favoured third country and Austria, the latter 
State must be taken to have accepted as the basis of the compact. 

Moreover, Her Majesty has been likewise bound to same effect 
by similar clauses in other treaties to Erance, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, &c. The result, then, of these respective obligations can 
only be attained by the produce of each of the several exporting 
countries being admitted on terms of fiscal equality into this 
country. If, therefore, one of such exporting countries destroys 
this equality by giving a fiscal advantage which it is within the 
power of this country to neutralise, we consider that the inter- 
pretation of this clause would favour rather than preclude the 
exercise of such power. 

Independently of all treaties, each country has full power to 
deal with importations from other countries on any terms it 
pleases — to exclude some and to favour others. The favoured 
nation clause is a restriction upon this power, in order to bring 
about equality of fi.scal conditions between the importers from either 
treaty power and importers from third countries into the territories 
of the other treaty power. 

Moreover, it is clear that the articles of a treaty of commerce 
are directed to the interests of classes of the subjects of the 
respective sovereign powers in their several characters as importers, 
exporters, &c. Therefore the injurious operation of any State 
tariff or fiscal arrangements upon importers, exporters, &o., in 
their respective characters as such, raises a proper question under 
the treaty. And in our opinion, it is not the less a treaty question, 
because it may happen that the fiscal action which prejudices some 
one class of citizens in their treaty characters may benefit some 
other class. Therefore, we are of opinion that imports of sugar 
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into tMs country may, witliont contravening the favoured nation 
clauses of existing commercial treaties, be distinguished as to 
countries of origin ■wherein bounties on export are or are not 
obtainable, and a countervailing duty levied on sugar imported 
from countries where export bounties are obtainable, whilst sugar 
from all other countries is admitted duty free. This construction 
is consistent with the fact that the Sugar Convention of 1864 
between Great Eritain, France, Holland, and Belgium contained 
an article admitting the principle of the imposition of a differential 
surtax against countries, not parties to that Convention, giving 
export bounties, notwithstanding that at the date of that Con- 
vention this country was hound by treaty with Eiissia to admit 
her products at no other or higher duties than are or shall be 
payable on the like article the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any other foreign country.” [See Treaty of Commerce with 
Eussia, 1859, Art. 2.] . 

Moreover, notwithstanding such article in the Convention of 
1864, favoured-nation clauses -were contained in the commercial 
treaties entered into during the period of ten years for which that 
Convention was in force ; and such favoured-nation clauses must 
be beld as subject to the treaty engagements under which, during 
such period, Great Eritain was subject by that Convention of 1864. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that our opinion is based upon 
the broad principle that ei^uality of fiscal condition, as between 
either Treaty Power and any third country the most favoured by 
the other Treaty Power, is the object of favoured-nation clauses, 
and that the one Avho destroys such equality cannot appeal to the 
treaty against the act necessitated to reinstate that equality. 

We are, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

[Signed) SHELnoisr Amos, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Professor of Jurisprudence to the Oouncil of Legal Education of 
Inns of Court for three years ending 1875j and late Professor 
of Jurisprudence to University Coll., London, 

( Signed ) W a.llwtx Poyeb B . Bhepheaeu, of 

Line. Inn, Banister-at-Law. 
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THE ‘^SITGAE SWINDLE.'’ 


An article headed The Sugar Swindle” appeared, shortly 
before the Select Parliamentary Committee on the Sugar Industries 
issued their report, in the columns of the WeeTdy JDispatohj 
possessing considerable influence with' the working classes. This 
article originated a correspondence between that paper and Messrs. 
Peters and Kelly, the Secretaries of the Workmen’s National 
Executive Committee for the Abolition of the Foreign Export 
Bounties. With commendable fairness the Editor of the WeeMy 
Dupatoh permitted the Workmen’s Committee to combat the views 
pnt forward in that article, and the issue of the controversy 
resulted in a fairly won success for the Workmen’s Committee. 
The article alleged that the Select Committee was about to issue a 
protectionist report in order to prop up “a business so sickly that 
‘ ‘ it could not he carried on at a profit unless those in it are allowed 

to rob their customers by exacting forced prices; ” that oonn- 
‘ ‘ tervailing protective duties on imported sugar would hurt no one 
‘‘so much as ourselves;” and that such duties “would compel 
“ English working people to pay an indirect tax on sugar to the 
“extent of £2,500,000.” In the reply of the Working Men’s 
Committee to this article, the allegations as to protection, &c., 
were dealt with as follows : — 

“ The first assumption in the article is that the Sugar Industries 
Committee is ahout to present a ‘ protectionist report.’ That 
assumption is utterly and completely without foundation. We 
have been present, 'with other delegates of our trade societies, at 
every meeting of that Select Committee, which was appointed by 
Parliament mainly through the pressure brought to bear by the 
trade societies, whose members were most deeply afiected by the 
existence of foreign export hounties on Continental beet sugar. 
Having followed, therefore, with vigilant interest every word 
of evidenee given before that Select Committee, we are in a 
position to state that no suggestion of a protectionist character has 
been made except by Sir Louis Mallet, C.B., who in the course of 
his evidence plainly hinted at the grant by our State of bounties to 
compensate us for the loss sustained through competition with 
foreign export bounties. The workmen’s agitation against foreign 
bounties originated with workmen under the cruel pressure of loss 
of home and employment through this foreign protectionist 
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device ; tlie agitation lias "been, and is Ibeing, and until bounties 
cease will be, conducted by workmen responsible to their trade 
societies and their fellow workmen throughout the country. And 
why ? Because the bounty question is essentially a wages 
question. A leading official witness examined before the 
Committee recognised this fact when he said, in onr hearing, that 
/he thonght that reducing the wages of the working men and 
keeping on the bounty was better than taking off the bounty and 
keeping wages as they are.^ ’’ 

* ‘ If the sugar industry of this county were, as the writer of the 
article in question states, a ‘ business so sickly that it cannot he 
carried on at a profit,’ why we ask — and we expect to he 
answered — have the foreign beet sugar industries been compelled 
to obtain both protection against us in their own markets by hostile 
tariffs and also State subsidies to enable them to come over and 
compete on our markets ? ” 

‘‘How, let ns assume mth the writer that foreign bounties 
depreciate the value of sugar on our markets one farthing per pound, 
amounting to £2,500,000, why does the writer suppress the faot 
which we must now state, that a very large proportion of that sum 
is no gain to the nation, because it comes out of the pockets of the 
British producers, who have no State bounties to fall back upon? 
This is the real ‘ Sugar Swindle’ — swindling our workmen out of 
their wages by forcing them to compete on our own markets with 
foreign export homities.” 

In reply to a second article commenting on the letter of Messrs. 
Peters and Kelly, a further letter from the 'Workmen’s Committee 
was published, wherein they write : — 

“Onr case is not only that the legitimate demand for labour 
arising out of our increased consumption of sugar has been diverted 
by the protectionist device of hoimties or State subsidies from this 
nation to the continent of Europe, but also that the wages of such 
men as are still at work are forced down below tbeir natural level 
by competition with foreign bounty-exported sugar. Of course, 
bounties must be met somehow, hut we decline to assent to the 
views of the Government official who told the Select Committee in 
our presence that it was better to reduce wages than abolish 
bounties.” 

“ We trust, Sir, you will credit us that our sense of responsi- 
hility towards our fellow-workmen is too great to permit us to 
advocate, in order to save the labour incidental to oux national 
sugar industry from calamity, any measures violating the natural 
laws of commerce, by wMch prices of goods ought to be adjusted. 
But on the other hand, as wage-earners in this particular industry, 
we equally object to have natural laws of prices violated to our 
detriment by these foreign export bounties. How, whether these 
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bounties are abolished, or intercepted by duties, the effect on prices 
is similar. And yon must please remember that all sugar, from 
•whateyer source, British or foreign, imported without bounty 
would enter duty free ; consequently, would be sold duty free, and 
thus compel the foreigners who had boimties to use up their 
bounties in paying our duty. So the duty is a tax on bounties, 
not on sugar. In other words, if foreign States are foolish enough 
to tax themselyes to raise a sum of money to favour their sugar 
importers, and enable them to under-sell us, our State is wise 
enough to pochet this sum of money for our taxpayers thi’ough the 
revenue. This is the view taken, of the countervailing duty by the 
Oxford priEe essayist of the Cobden Club. We know Customs 
duties must be paid by the buyers of Jthe goods, except in the case 
where export bounties exist to pay the duties. The long and 
short of the whole matter is, we must either meet bounties out of 
wages and profits, or intercept them hy countervailing duties.’’ 

* ‘ As I’egards the moist refined sugar industry to which you 
refer that is now, for the first time, exposed — at least, it will be 
on the 1st of next October — to a. competition with a bounty nncler 
the new Erench law. This fact, when we attended the recent 
trades conference in Scotland, caused all branches there engaged in 
moist sugar refining great concern.” 

As regards the bounty now existent in Trance, their Govern- 
ment admit it in the preamble of the new French law as 6fr. per 
100 kilos. — ^that is, 2s. 6d. per cwt.” 

“ Tou mvite us, Sir, to give the freights of sugar. They are : — 
From Paris to London, 8s. 6d. per ton, or vid Treport or Dunkirk, 
12s. to ISs. per ton; from Havre, 7 s. 6d. per ton; from Amsterdam, 
6s. per ton; from Rotterdam, 4s. per ton — ranging thus from 2id. 
to 7f d. per cwt.”. 

As regards the so-called bounties referred to in the latter 
portion of your article, these are not fiscal or State bounties ; they 
are natural advantages which we have no right to intercept. 
What we have to intercept in the sugar bounty is an actual cash 
subsidy created by the State, available only for export purpose; 
and/ unless we stop or intercept this bounty, we either are over- 
powered, or must give its equivalent out of our own pockets.” 

The Weekly Dispatch urged, in reply to the preceding letter, 
that there were only about '' 5,000 odd hands engaged in sugar 
refining, and as four-fifths of them are stated to be unskilled 
labourera, the difficulty of transferring then services to other 
trades should be comparatively slight,” and that countervailing 
bounties by import duties "would simply be taxing the working 
class as a whole in order to let the workmen in the sugar trade 
earn better wages.” 
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To these aasertions the 'Workmen’s Committee replied : 

That export Tbonnties had, in their experience, the exact 
effect attributed to them by Mr. Gladstone when he wrote 
thus to the "Workmen’s Committee: — cannot regard with 
favour any cheapness which is produced by means of tbe 
concealed subsidies of a foreign State to a particnlar industry, 
and with the effect of crippHng and distressing capitahsts and 
workmen engaged in a lawful branch of Eritish trade.’ Ent 
surely it cannot be said that if bounties cease, and this artiffcial 
cheapness ceases with them, we are raising the price of sugar, and 
so taxing our fellow- workmen ? Nor would the effect of a 
countervailing duty — payable, be it remembered, out of the 
bounty — be different as regards the consumer to the effect of the 
cessation of bounties. In fact, were international free trade in 
sugar production estahhshed in Europe, there would he a slight 
rise in the average price of sugar in this country until natural 
prices were reached. lu other words, natural prices would super- 
sede artiffcial ones.” 

Quoting passages from Cohden’s speeches in support of the 
priuciples of free trade requiring competition at ^‘natural prices 
of the world’s market,” and Professor Caimes, to the effect that 
t'free trade was content to turn natural laws to the best account ; 
it did not seek to transcend them,” the Workmen’s Committee 
concluded their correspondence by stating : 

The number of meu iu the United Kingdom earning wages 
in connection with the home and colonial sugar industries, 
from a return obtained from our secretaries over the country, are 
upwards of 20,000. We most respectfully demur to the statement 
that what are termed unskilled labourers can easily recompense 
themselves ^hy transferring their services to other trades.’ To 
do so does not increase the demand for labour, but simply 
displaces labour, or lowers wages in the ^ other trades ’ referred 
to. Prom our experience in this agitation against foreign 
bounties, during which we have held open public meetings in all 
the large industrial centres, we are confident we have the support 
of our fellow- workmen in our eudeavour to emancipate a large 
section of home labour from competition with the protectionist 
artifice of foreign export bounties.” 

The without withdrawing from its opinion as 

to the protectionist character of a countervailing duty, brought the 
controversy to a close by stating : We agree with the Workmen’s 
Committee that the foreign bounty system is very objectionable, 
and one to be got rid of, if possible, by all fair means.” 


35 
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Another important organ of working class opinion, yiz., the 
commenting on the Eeport of the Select Committee ? 
in its issue of the 15th ult., states: 

Eew Parliamentary papers have been awaited with more 
interest than that containing the conclusions of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed early in the 
Session to inquire into the eflects of the foreign sugar bounties 
upon the home trade. This document has now been issued, 
and as the livelihood of many thousands of persons engaged 
in the sugar trade will depend, in a great measure, upon the action 
which will follow the Eeport of the Committee, its importance 
cannot weU be over-rated.” 

The patient attention which the Select Committee has given to 
the matter, and the able Eeport of its Chairman, Mr. EitcHe, 
make it abundantly clear that the English refiners who have their 
capital embarked in the sugar trade, and the vast numbers of 
skiLLod workmen who, until the last few years, were employed in 
this business, have a substantial grievance which requires 
immediate redress. Everyone who is interested in the large manu- 
factures of this country is fully aware that, fox the last fifteen 
years, there has been a gradual decline in the refining of sugar, 
until the production of loaf sugar in England may be said to be 
nih On the other hand, the home trade of moist sugar refining 
has continued to show a large and progressive increase, simply 
because no artificial encouragement is given abroad to the manu- 
facture of this particular kind of sugar. Large as the increase has 
been in moist sugar, it is utterly incapable of making up for the 
loss on loaf sugar, which is now universally used, and the conse- 
quence is the loss of a large amount of capital, and the ruin of 
numbers of those who were engaged in the business. France and 
Holland are the countries from which the bulk of the bounty-fed 
loaf sugar reaches England; but the position of the moist sugar 
trade shows that our home manufacturers would have nothing to 
fear from foreign competition so long as it was conducted op fair 
terms. If the time should ever come when the foreigner can 
produce sugar from his home-grown beet cheaper than we can 
refine that grown from the cane in our West In.clian colonies, 
nothing will remain but to submit to the force of oircumstances, 
and make the best of it, and this fact is accepted both by masters 
and men who do not fear fair competition. On the contrary, if 
foreign governments did not allow drawbacks and bounties on loaf 
sugar, the comparative cheapness of coal here would enable Eng- 
land not only to supply her own consumers on advantageous terms 
but also to compete in foreign markets. Having thus briefly 
placed the actual position of the refiners before our readers, we 
will now glance at the question from the consumers’ point of view, 
and as one aff ecting those free-trade principles which have long been 
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one of tlie watchwords of the Liberal party. Eor the sake of 
argument, we will adopt the figures of Mr. Gifien, who estimates 
that the bounties allowed to the foreigner enable us to get our 
supply of sugar from abroad at an annual saying of about two 
and a-half milhons sterling. It is thus self-evident that the effect 
of the bounties is to reduce the price and benefit the consumer to 
this amount, to the detriment of the home lorodueer. But, looking 
to the future, the committee very rightly point out that this 
benefit is only a temporary one, and if its ultimate effect is to ruin 
our home trade, and so do away with all competition, when that 
is accomphshed an enhanced price would be charged, and th5 
consumer would pay dearly for his temporary benefits. Taking 
this view, it is not surprising that the Committee arrived at the 
conclusion that it is as much in the interest of the general com- 
munity in the long run, as of the trades concerned, that the bounty 
system should cease.” 


THE PAST BEET-EOOT GEOP. 


Last Autumn, when many wild statements were going about as 
to the probable deficiency of the coining beetroot croj), we ventured 
to hazard an estimate (Yol XI., page 584), which was fortunately 
based on full aud reliable information. The result has turned out 
curiously near our guess. 

Our Estimate. 1,380,000 Tons. 

Actual Crop 1,365,000 ,, 


FOE IHTEXBIISrG EMIOEAXTS TO DEMEEAEA. 


One of our correspondents in Demerara writes us as follows : — 
/' You would do a number of young men a kindness if yon would 
caution them not to be in too great a hurry to come out here as 
overseers. Demerara is a most expensive place to live in. He is 
told at home that he will get board and lodging, and two hundred 
and fifty a year to begin with. Board means that he is called over 
to the manager’s house to be fed at irregular intervals. Lodging 
means an empty room, which he (the overseer) has to furnish, and 
two hundred and fifty a year means $250, or £52 Is. 8d.’^ 
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THE VOEKMElSr^S AITTI-SUGAB BOUNTIES AGITATION, 

[Special Ejepobt.] 


Oe VedneBday night, August 11th, a General Delegate Meeting 
of the various branches of labour dependent for employment upon 
tie home and colonial sugar industries, vras held at the Central 
Committee Booms, Commercial Eoad, London, for the ]}urpose of 
taking into consideration the Eeport of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, appointed by the House of Commons to enquire into the 
operation of foreign bounties upon the export of foreign raw and 
refined sugars, and their effect upon the British home and colonial 
sugar industry. 

Mr. JoHX Monteith, President of the London Executive 
Association, occupied the ohaii', and delegates were present from 
the foUowing inclnstiies : Coopers, Coppersmiths, Sugar Eefining 
Operatives, Charcoal Burners, Carriers, Dock Labourers, Ware- 
housemen, Sugar Engineers, and London Lightermen. 

The CHAinaiAx, in addressing the delegates, remarked that he 
thought the Select Committee had done pretty well all they 
possibly could do under the existing circumstances, and it now 
devolved upon them to give some tribute of thanks to Mr. Eitchie, 
the Chairman of the Committee, for the able manner in which he 
had conducted the matter right through, and also for his kind and 
courteous treatment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Samuel Peieks, of Bristol, General Secretary of the Work- 
men’s National Executive Committee, congratulated the delegates 
assemhled upon the fact of the Select Committee’s Eeport being in 
accordance with every statement that the Workmen’s Committee 
had placed before the public, relative to the great giievanee that 
they had suffered through the foreign bounty system. He was 
also glad to state that the Committee had recommended to Govern- 
ment the immediate conference of European nations to take 
into consideration the abolition of the bounties, and had also 
reoommended to the Government to give their representatives 
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autkority to agree to countervailiiig duties against any nation 
standing outside that Convention. As they had found the report 
satisfactory it was the duty of the Workmen to urge upon the 
Govemmeht the recommendations of the Committee, and to eariy 
on their agitation until Parliament had adopted those recommend- 
ations, and restored to them their trade, of which they had been 
unjustly deprived through the protectionist artifice of foreigners. 
(Cheers.) # 

Mr. L. GiLiMAisr, Secretary of the Hand-in~Hand Society of 
Coopers, then proposed the first resolution, which was as follows : 
''That this Meeting of the Committee of Delegates, representing 
every branch of labour connected -with the home and colonial 
sugar industries, are quite satisfied with the Eeport of the Select 
Committee, and that instructions he given to the Executive 
Committee to at once hold public meetings in all the large towns 
of the country, viz,: Leeds, Liverpool, Bradford, Hull, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Birkenhead, Bristol, Plymouth, Buxton- on-Trent, 
Bath, Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, and Midlothian, 
during the recess, for the purpose of further ventilatmg the 
question with a view of obtaining, even more than at present, 
public sympathy.” The resolution was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

Mi. Thomas M. Kelly, the Assistant Secretary of the Work- 
men's Committee, then moved the following resolution : “ That in 
the opinion of this meeting of Delegates, the best thanks of the 
working classes are due and are hereby tendered to Mr. G. T. 
Eitchie, M.P., for his unceasing and arduous exertions both in and 
out of Parliament in the advocacy of the rights of British labour. 
This Delegate Meeting therefore appoints a Sub-Committee to draw 
up a suitable testimonial, to be inscribed on velLum and signed by the 
various Delegates of the trades of the country, and to be presented 
to the hon. member at a public meeting to be assembled at an 
early date.” Mr. Kelly, in moving the resolution, said that in 
doing so he was conscious that no man deserved the thanks 
of the working people more than Mr. Eitchie. (Hear, hear.) 
When the deputation of the working classes waited upon Mr, 
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RitcHe tliree years ago and asked kirn to take up this great quea- 
tion, ke did not hesitate to take it up, and tell the working 
classes that he would do all in his power to see that justice was 
done to British labour. From that time to the present moment 
Mr. Ritchie had neyer deviated, but kept straight to the mark, and 
had done his utmost to restore a great industry in this country 
and in the Colonies dependent on British legislation. He (the 
speaker) had attended all the meetings of the Select Committee, 
and had had abundant opportunities of watching the conduct of 
the Chairman, and no one conlcl have given more attention or 
devoted more time and thought to the interests of British labour 
than the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets. (Loud cheers.) 
He (the speaker) had received some letters from the Clyde and 
Liverpool Workmen’s Committees, and from both places the 
enquiry was, What are you going to do for Mr. Ritchie ? ” How 
the answer was this : he had served them well and nobly, and they 
ought to recognise it in a manner showing that they did not fail to 
appreciate it. (Hear, hear.) But although Mr. Ritchie had been 
released from his duties as Chairman of the Select Committee after 
three sessions of hard work, they must not release him altogether. 
Ho doubt if the working classes asked Mr. Ritchie to divide the 
House in 1881 on this question, he would divide it in the event of 
the foreign countries still persisting in granting these bounties, 
and he (the speaker) had no hesitation in saying that one of the 
chief gentlemen who would support Mr. Ritchie (if he was true to 
his previous utterances) would be no less a man than the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Grladstone. (Cheers.) This question involved the 
whole fimdamental principle of free trade, and the best man, when 
the time came, would he found in the present Prime Minister. 
(Cheers.) He regretted to find that Mr. Courtney, the member 
for Liskeard, had taken an unfair opportunity, while Mr. G'lad3ton(3 
was ill, to take exception to what Mr. Grladstone had written and 
spoken on the bounty question, and therefore they ought to recog- 
nise that some men who prided themselves in being the champions 
of the people in Parliament, such as Mr, Courtney, were quite the 
reverse. But he trusted that with the aid of the friends they had 
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in. Parliament on both, sides, and with the bealtb and strength of 
Mx, Gladstone in the session of 1881, they 'would be able to carry 
a measure embracing the principle of a countervailing duty against 
foreign bounties with a large majority. He wished to point out 
that although the Select Committee on the British Sugar Industries 
had reported very much in their favour, yet, as "Wellington said, a 
battle was never won until the forces of the foe were completely 
vanc][uished. The press, from Saturday Review to the Mho, 
had stated that the grievances of the sugar industry must be sent 
to the four winds of heaven ; but they must not look at the 
q^uestion as those papers did. They must understand that although 
the duty on loaf sugar in Prance had been lowered nearly one half , 
yet they had placed a bounty upon the export of moist sugar ; and 
just as the bounty upon loaf sugar destroyed the loaf sugar refin- 
eries of Biistol, London, Manchester, Sheffield, Hull, and other 
large towns, so would the bounty on the moist sugar destroy this 
trade in other places ; therefore it was the duty of the workmen 
to energetically protest and if necessary put a stop to the treaty 
between Great Britain and Prance until the equity of trade 
between one country and another was established. Mr. Gladstone 
had said that the treaty would not be brought to a termination 
without the working classes having an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion upon it j and Mr. Gladstone had further said that the 
treaty so far as it coucemed sugar would not be negociated 'without 
very abundant oppprtunity being given to the working classes of 
expressing their opinion on the sugar legislation of Prance; there- 
fore he was pleased to say no negociation whatever between Prance 
and Great Britain would commence until the next session of 
Parliament, when the Delegates would meet, and he hoped 
sugar would be included in the treaty. Hitherto sugar had 
been ignored in the treaty between Prance and Great Britain, and 
he wished to point out tq them the fact that when Mr. Eichard 
Cohden negociated the treaty of 1860 he thought the British 
Sugar Colonies were so superior to the beet industries of Prance 
that there was no necessity whatever to include the article of 
sugar, but we found out that Prance and the other powers at once 
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gaT6 a bouiity upon tbe only aarticle that was left out ; but in the 
incoming treaty he was pleased to say sugar would, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, be included, and until that time it would be the 
duty of the workmen to watch their interests keenly. He would 
also call their attention to the fact that the Government of Erance 
had changed their legislation regarding shipping, and were about 
to give a bounty upon tbe building of ships in France, and the 
carrying of merchandise between France and the other parts of the 
world. France had said they would encourage the building of 
ships in France, and would give so much upon every £100 spent 
in the construction of ships, and so much for every tou of mer- 
chandise carried ; the eonse( 3 [uenee was that although the working 
people of this country looked up with adulation to France as a 
pioneer of progress, yet the first act of the Bepuhlic of France was 
an attack upon the great staple industry of this country, The 
first act of President Grevy, of Gambetta, of Leon Say, was to 
agree to a law allowing bounties upon the building of ships and 
upon the carrying trade of France for the purpose of attacking the 
industry peculiar to this country. There seemed to be one cardinal 
piinciple operating upon the men who held the reins of government 
in France, and that was— to gain a huge share of the trade of 
Great Britain. They had monopolized the sugar industry by high 
protective tarhfs and bounties ; — they had not only kept out every 
ounce of British sugar from entering their ports, hut they had 
allowed money from their national exchequer to cripple our 
market, and they were now going to attack us in ship building. 
The people engaged in shipping on the Clyde and in Liverpool had 
sent a memorial to the Sugar Trade Committee, asking for permis- 
sion to join them in this agitation against foreign export bounties. 
(Hear, hear.) Those whose interest it was to preserve British 
laboixr had several duties now to perform,- in the first place they 
must revert to the old principles of free trade. What they wanted 
was that wherever a nation had got a natural advantage against 
another nation, that this natural advantage should be allowed 
to reign supreme, and that no nation should be allowed to 
hamper and destroy the natural advantages of another by 
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export boimties, (Hear.) la tlieir case, tHa nation had tlie natural 
adrantage of the growth of sugar and the huilding of ships. This 
island was bound round with the sea ; and it only wanted a strong 
expression of the working classes to tell foreigners that we would 
not allow the gay Frenchman or the heathen Chinee to inundate our 
markets without a very strong protest on behalf of the millions whose 
only hope in this country was free trade to all and State fayour to 
none. There was a very strong feeling in this country against 
this principle of allowing -British industry to he destroyed under 
the principle of bounties upon export ; and Cohden, Mill, and all 
those great economists had laid it down that nobody should he 
allowed to enter the British market except in reliance upon 
natural adyantages. He would point out that i£ the principles 
of Mr. Courtney, Sir Louis Mallet, and Mr. Giffien of the* Board 
of Trade, were allowed to reign supreme, the condition of 
the working men would be very poor by-and-bye. Mr. Kelly 
concluded by saying that the men who agreed with him in giving 
a yery hearty testimonial to Mr. Eitchie would be the strongest and 
best Eadicals in the country, and the men employed in the woollen 
trade, the cotton trade, and ship-building, would be the first to put 
their names to this national testimonial that they were about to 
present to Mr. Eitchie, because, apart from any question of party 
politics, they were going to giye honour to whom honour was due, 
and therefore it was with great confidence that he moyed the 
resolution. (Loud cheers.) 

The following delegates having warmly supported the resolution, 
viz,; Mr. Barrett, London Docks,* Mr. Greorge Jones, of the 
Philanthropic Society of Coopers ; Mr. Hillman, of the London 
Coppersmiths’ Society ; and others, it was carried amid loud 
applause. 

A Committee of the Delegates was appointed to draft the 
address, and to make arrangements for the public presentation of 
the testimonial to Mr, Eitchie, 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Ohairman , 
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THE WOEKMEH’S COMMITTEE AND THE LIYEEPOOL 
ELECTION. 


DEPUTATIONS td LORD CLAUD HAMILTON and MR. PLIMSOLL. 
The Stjgak Bounties. — Employees’ Liaeility. 


On the Fourth of August, a number of delegates from the two 
Trade Councils of Liyerpool, with some others, waited upon Lord 
Claud John Hamilton, by appointment, at the Conseryative Club, 
to obtain his yiews upon the Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
question of sugar bounties giyen in foreign countries as afecting 
the home sugar trade. The delegates were Mr. A. Clarke, secre- 
tary of the TJrdted Trades Council of Liverpool ; Mr. J ohn Eoberts, 
president of the Liyerpool Anti-Bounty Committee; Mr. Peter 
Me. Stay, secretary of the Liverpool Anti-Bounty Committee ; Mr. 
M. Kirkpatrick, of the Shipping Trades Council ; Mr. John 
Eothergill, United Trades Council ; Mr. John CartmeU, president 
of the Ship- joiners’ Association; Mr. John Jones, Amalgamated 
Society of Eailway Servants ; and Mr. S. Peters, general secretary 
to the Workmen’s National Committee for the Abolition of the 
Foreign Sugar Bounties. The question of the sugar bounties was 
fully discussed with Lord Ceorge Hamilton, M.P,, while the dele- 
gates were waiting the return of Lord Claud Hamilton from one of 
his meetings, and when his lordship returned with Mr. Alderman 
A. B. Forwood, the arguments used by anti-bouuty advocates were 
repeated. These gentlemen appeared to rely principally upon a 
statement made before a select committee of tbe House of Commons 
by one of the firm of Messrs. Macfie and Co., — that whereas it had 
taken twenty years to ruin the loaf sugar trade in this country, 
the moist sugar trade would be ruined in eveiy refinery in Lanca- 
shire after the 1st of October next, on which day the new French 
bounty law comes into operation. 

Lord Claud Hamilton stated that he had given considerable 
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attention to this question. He was one of those wlio "believed in 
the old school of free trade, as* represented hy Coh den, Mill, and 
others, and not in the new-fangled notions of the political theorists 
and economists of the present day. He believed that free trade 
meant equal trade, and, if returned to Parliament, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he would support a motion for a countervailing 
duty, believing it to he in the true interests of the country, and in 
the true interests of free trade. He believed that the moment the 
Government of this country declared authoritatively to those foreign 
nations who gave those bounties that the equivalent duty would 
be imposed in this country, these bounty systems would be aban- 
doned. He was further of opinion that, i£ some decisive action 
was not taken immediately by the Government, the bounty system 
would be extended to other industries, and perhaps with the same 
effect that they had upon the sugar industry. 

Mr. ClA-Bke next introduced the q^uestion of the ^^msuxance 
clause ’’ in the Employers’ Liability Rill, contending that it ought 
not to be compulsory, because in that case the liability of the 
employer would be entirely abolished. What the men wanted was 
that their lives should be spared. 

Lord Hamilton said that he believed insurance was not yet 
compulsory in the company to which he belonged, but that proba- 
bly it would be introduced. However, he could not give them an 
answer then, as he wished to take time to consider the question. 
He promised them that he should state Ms views upon the matter 
at the meeting of the railway servants to-day. 

The deputation thanked his Lordship for Ms courtesy, and then 
retired. 

The delegates subsequently waited on Mr. Plimsoll at the 
Reform Club, Bale Street, when they entered into a friendly 
conversation upon the two principal questions which occupy the 
attention of their order at the present time. After fully discusB- 
ing the sugar bounty question with Mr. Peters, 

Mr. Plimsoll stated that he deeply sympathised with the work- 
men who had been thrown out of employment by the system of 
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foreign IboTiiities, He belieTed tlie system to "be a Tioious onO; and 
unjust to tlie Britisli labourer. He* mentioned that be knew some- 
tbing of tbe sugar refineries in Canada being closed some twelye 
months ago by tbe same system of United States bounties ; but 
Canada bad since then imposed counter vaibng duties, and tbe 
sugar industry of tbe country bad assumed a prosperous position. 
WMle not wishing to pledge bimself on any q[uestion during this 
election, be, after bearing the debate in tbe House of Commons, 
would no doubt be found supporting tbe working men in this just 
view of the matter. 

Hr. A. Clajeiee introduced tbe ^'insurance clause,’^ and bad only 
proceeded with a few sentences when 

Mr. Pliksoll observed that tbe so-called ‘insurance clause ” 
was no insurance at all, that it ought never to have been in the 
biU, and that it was a piece of humbug. He added — It is just like 
cutting a dog’s tail ofi to feed it. 

Tbe conversation here closed, and tbe working men’s representa- 
tives expressed themselves highly pleased and gratified at their 
reception. — Limrpool Mercury* 

THE PBACTICAL DETEBMINATION OF THE YALTJE OP 
THE SUGABS OF COMMEEOE. 

By Heney a. Mott, Jun., Pb.D., E.M. 

{ConUnwd from page 4^8*) 

To find out tbe influence tbe foots have on the value of sugars, 
let us take, for example, 100 hogsheads of a muscovado sugar 
testing 85 per cent. — tbe foots testing 75 per cent. A hogshead of 
Muscovado sugar is S6 inches in height, and bolds about 1600 lbs. 
of sugar. If the foot is only four inches, then we will find that 
about one-ninth of the sugar is foot. Tbe sugar will then stand - 
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Sugar, 85 per cent.- — 1422*23 lb. = 1208*89 lb. cane sugar. 
„ 75 „ 177*77 „ = 1S2*2S „ „ 


1600 00 „ =1341*12 „ „ 

If all the sugar tested — 85 per cent.— we should find 

1600 X' 85 per cent. — -1360 '00 lb. sugar. 


Actually present 1841*12 

Loss cane sugar on one hogshead ......... 18*88 lb. 

100 „ 188:80 „ 


188*8 lb. of sugar @ 8|- cents = $162*84. 

The loss, then, on 100 hogsheads of sugar— if calculation were 
not made for four inches of foots — would be 162*84 dols. Supposing 
the foots to be eight inches, instead of four inches, the loss wonld 
be 325*68 dols. This is, therefore, an important factor to consider. 
It is safe to allow for every inch of foot, in excess, at least one-fortieth 
of a cent, per lb. So, for four inches extra, one-tenth of a cent, 
should be allowed. It is necessary to know the per cent, of cane 
sugar in the dry substance, as of two sugars testing 90 per cent., 
the one of sugar in the dry substance, the other of the sugar as it is 
— containing water — the latter sugar would, of course, be the most 
valuable, as it is easier to remove water than impurities. Again, as 
sugar is, to a very great extent, hygroscopic, the low test of a sugar 
may be due to water absorbed by the sugar from the atmosphere. 
I have known a number of instances where a sugar would test from 
one to two per cent, lower, if sampled on a damp day, than it would 
on a clear, di'y day. The high test of a sugar may also be due to the 
evaporation of water in the natural drying of sugar in a warm room. 
It, therefore, is best to base calculations of value on the cane sugar 
in the dry substance. It is necessary to consider the per cent of 
impurities present, as the amount of sugar it is possible to get out 
of a given cargo depends on the factor. Of course, the care exer- 
cised in refining, etc,, etc., exert their influences. Supposing, how- 
ever, there to be no other elements to consider except the impurities, 
then, taking a sugar of the following composition 
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Cane sugar ........ 

Water 

Inverted sugar 

Organic substances 
Asb 


85*0 per cent. 
4*0 ,, 

3-2 „ 

6*1 „ 


100-00 


—we will find, tkeUj according to the experience of the best refiners 
in this country, that, as one per cent, of impurities prevents the 
crystallization of one per cent, of sugar, we will obtain : — 


Cane sugar 85*0 per cent. 

Less impurities 11*0 ,, 

Orystallizable sugar 74*0 ,, 

Molasses 26-0 ,, 

100-00 ,, 

The French method deducts from the per cent, of cane sugar five 


times the ashes, plus the per cent, of inverted 

sugar. By this 

method the problem stands : — 

Cane sugar 

o 

ih 

OD 

per cent. 

Ashes X 5 + inverted sugar 1-7 i 
X 5 + 3'2 - 11-7 ] 

: =11-7 

1 

j) 

Orystallizable sugar 

.. 73-3 

ft 

Molasses.................... 

.. 26-7 

ij 


100-00 

ft 


The brand of the sugar makes some difference in value. For 
example, a centrifugal sugar of the same colour, test, and other 
factors equivalent, is preferred to the extent of about one-sixteenth 
to one- eighth of a cent. 

For each degree, or per cent, of a centrifugal sugar, one-tenth of a 
cent, is allowed, so that a centrifugal, testing 90 per cent., worth 
9 cents, Would be worth 94 cents, if it tested 95 percent., other 
factors remaining the same. 

Having ascertained the method to aiTive at the value of the sugars 
of commerce, the way is J^ade clear to the refiner who desires to 
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purchase, and the way is also made clear to the goTemment for the 
appraisement of sugar ; that is, if such appraisement is to he made on 
the intrinsic value of the sugar. That the importation of sugar should 
afford a source of revenue to the United States, I think all are agreed ; 
hut that such a high rate of duty should he imposed on sugar, that 
over one-third of the entire revenue should he derived h:om this 
source, is extremely unjust and unwarranted, when such commodities 
as tea and coffee, which partake of the nature of monopolies — being 
restricted to certain countries — ^have no duty imposed upon them. 
It would seem but just to reimpose the duties on the importation of 
these commodities by which means the duty on sugar could he 
reduced at least one-third. In 1877 the United States imported 
1,584,162,924 Ihs. of sugar, costing 81,117,504 dels., and collected 
between 34,000,000 and 40,000,000 dols. for duty. What then 
will he the duty on sugar ? There can he no question hut that a 
uniform rate of duty would simplify matters considerably, and would 
shut out many channels for fraud, as no other factor except weight 
would have to be ascertained. This system would also he advanta- 
tageous — provided the duty was so extremely — say one-half cent, a 
Ih. (about 7' 00 dols. a hogshead) — ^when it would be impossible to 
import the lowest grades of sugar from such parts of the world where 
higher grades and centrifugal sugars are not made. Thus, the 
market, although having high grades of sugar poured in upon it, 
would also have, what is also necessary for a refiner— -the low grades. 
It is not probable, however, that Congress would consider any such 
leap as this, from the present rates. If the duty is to he on the 
intrinsic value of sugar, then it seems hut just that every factor that 
hears on the value of sugar should he considered. This, however, 
would entail great labour and cost, and in the end would he unsatis- 
factory, or at best it could only he approximate. 

I think that the problem can he solved, though, by the use of the 
polariscope alone. First, it will be necessary to state that, owing 
to variations of sample, the conditions of the atmosphere, etc., etc., 
variations of one and even two per cent, can occur. This fact, how- 
ever, by the method T am about to propose, need only to he consi- 
dered at what I call the boundary lines. The proposition is thus - 
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All sugars below 70 per cent., and np to 75 per cent, sugar, shall 
pay a duty of cents. (This will bring in a much lower grade of 
sugar than we now have.) 

Sugars between 75 per cent, and 62 per cent, sbail pay If cents. 

Sugars between 82 per cent, and 87 per cent, shall pay two cents. 

Sugars between 87 per cent, and 92 per cent, shall pay 2f cents. 

And sugars between 92 per cenk-t*iid 100 per cent, shall pay 2^ 
cents. 

The boundary lines I referred to are the points 75, 82, 87, and 
92. Onl^ these four joints conldi be called into q^uestion, and my 
idea is that if the government finds a sugar to test, say 87 per cent, 
and the importer claims it tests only 86*5 per cent., then the duty 
on such a sugar should neither be two cents nor 2f cents, but 2-J 
cents. Again, if the government finds the same sugar 87*5 per 
cent., and the importer only 86*5 per cent, still the duty will be 2|- 
cents. This consideration is only necessary to be made at the 
boundaries, where one per cent, each side should be allowed. 

All sugars between the boundaries, which include, of course, the 
majority, would come in without any further consideration, under 
the duty given for such boundaries, up to No. 13, Butch Standard 
colour. 

The scheme may he illustrated as follows : 

Below 70 up to 75 82 87 92 100 

/ 

/ 

/ : 

1| cts. 

74 

If Dts. If cts. 2f eta. 2|- cts. 

It might be thought, at first, that new boundaries were being made 
by this plan, at 74, 76, 81, 83, 86, 88, etc., hut such is not the 
case. These degrees are only the fixed limits through which the 
real boundaries may fluctuate, owing to the difficulty of deciding the 
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true per cent, of a sugar by the polariscope, closer than about two 
per cent. With regard to Butch Standard, it inay be stated that, 
since the introduction of vacuum pans and centrifugal machines, the 
Butch Standard is no standard at all. For open pan sugars it is 
perfectly reliable, but not for the other methods, which have changed 
the character of sugar completely. This, of course, applies only to 
sugars up to No. 13 D. S. ; above 13 to 20, the standard is reliable, 
and colour beconaes an important element of consideration. — Soun- 
tiflo Amerioan. 


ON THE USE ANB ABUSE OF TEMPEE LIME. 

Mr. W. Eathorne GiU, in the May number of this magazine, has 
responded to my remarks in April, and somewhat vndened the 
subject under consideration. Since then we have been favoured 
with Mk L. Bellairs’ view of the matter, which is, to say the 
least, not a very favourable one for Mr. Grilles process. Personally, 
I very much doubt any boiling process giving 50 per cent, more 
than the lime process, for the simple reason that there is not 50 
per cent, loss on a well conducted plantation, nor anything like it : 
our loss is in getting the juice out of the canes. 

Allow me to correct one statement and modify another on 
page 247. 

I believe the rose tint (on litmus paper) to be essential to a 
good free sugar.” I doiv’t : I believe it to be fatal to it unless 
you have some other means than lime of checking the cumulative 
generation of acidity which is sure to go on, and end in a sticky 
glutinous mass with a burnt taste, which wont pass muster as 
sugar in a sale room.” 

/‘Lime is added to cane-juice or to syrup to correct acidity.” 
Our great aim in putting lime in is to prevent acidity, and also to 
cDiTBct any acidity that may be present; hut to peevent is 

the great thing, therefore always work your juice very slightly 
alkaline. 

Should your juice, by mishap or neglect, become decidedly acid, 
dont add lime until you have well boiled it, and got rid of most of 

'"■■'"36' '■■'■ 
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tlie acetic acid; tlien add lime continuously. This juice will give 
you trouble which juice alkaline from the first never does. 

I note Mr. GUI’s expression of satisfaction at the probability of 
seeing his process in my hands, and he shall not be disappointed. 
I think it is to the interest of the planting world generally that 
assertions such as his should be fully tested, and I am content to 
give his process a fair trial, according to the method laid down by 
him, and whatever the result proves to be — whether for or against 
— to publish it in the Sugar Cane for general information, giving a 
description of the modus operandi and the figures, so than anyone 
can check them over. I can qnite understand that the smallest 
addition of lime may be fatal to his system, as it may prevent the 
generation of electricity whereby he coagulates his ferment and 
throws it down in an insoluble form (if I understand his mode of 
working) ; and therefore he may rely upon it that none shall be 
added, and also (as I nse a Concretor) that the whole of the juice 
shall he turned into sugar and none left in the molasses tanks. My 
crop being ofi, I do not think it likely I shall be able to test his 
process before December or January, when I hope to give full 
particulars to the readers of the Sugar Cane. 

J. Spexcee HoELiNes. 


THE CHIl^A Am B.Om KOm SUGAR TRADE. 


The sugar cane is cultivated on an extensive scale throughout 
that portion of the mainland of China, southward of Amoy (both 
along the coast and for a considerable distance inland) and also 
on the Islands of Eormosa and Hainan, 

It is estimated that the total production of sugar in China is 
about 200,000 tons yearly, but the habits of the Chinese and 
the conditions of trade render it impossible to obtain accurate 
statistics. 

The methods of manufacture are exceediugiy rude, while the 
rooted antipathy of the Chinese to air change, and the fact that 
planters seldom grow more than a few acres of cane which they 
rarely manufacture themselves, render the introduction of 
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improved prooess exceedingly difficult, if not for tTie present 
impossible. 

The rollers for crushing the cane are placed vertically, and are 
either of hard wood or stone, and of the roughest description, 
while the concentration of the juice is effected in very small open 
pans. 

. The “green” sugar when concentrated is placed in earthernware 
pots, where it is subjected to a claying process. 

By far the greater portion of the sugar thus produced is 
consumed within the Empire of China, thongh there is a regular 
export trade to Japan, and recent experience during the great 
rise in the value of sugar in Europe in 1876, showed the prices 
would suffice to ensure a large supply to that market. 

China not only produces raw sugar, but it is furnished also 
with two sugar refineries, both in Hong Eong and both under the 
control of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., as Greneral Agents; 
and of Mr. Henry Dickie, as Manager. A third is building at 
Swatow, and is also in the hands of the same firm. 

The China Sugar Eefinery, of Hong Eong, which is the 
property of a limited company, is furnished with all the latest 
and most improved apparatus for producing white crystals and also 
loaf and cube sugar, and is capable of refining 120 tons of raw 
sugar per day. Here, the bags of raw sugar are raised by a steam 
hoist to the top fioor of the main house, where they are unpacked 
and the sugar allowed to drop through openings in the floor into 
the “blow ups” upon the floor beneath, where it is mixed with a 
stream of water from the hot water cistern, and melted. From 
the “ blow ups ” the li(][uor passes, in the usual way, through the 
^‘bag Alters” placed at a lower level, by which the dir| is 
removed. It is next Altered through animal charcoal in order to 
remove the colouring matter, — ^the “char cisterns” being situated 
in a separate building. The clear filtered lit^^uor is then drawn to 
the vacuum pans, where it is boiled into mms$ miie.. This is, in 
due course, either passed through the centrifugals ” for the pro- 
duction of crystals or put into moulds, liguored, and stoved if 
loaves are to be made. The cube sugar is manufactured out of 
crystals by patented machinery. 
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Tiie drainage from tlie centrifugals is reboiled in tlie usual way 
for tlie production of medium and lower qualities of sugar, and 
dnally, wlien no more sugar is to be ^extracted, the molasses are 
fermented and made into spirits by means of a '' Coffey’s ” still. 

The animal charcoal is manufactured on the premises, the bones 
being burnt in suitable cast-iron retorts, and then ground to the 
required size. 

The reburning of the charcoal, to renew the purifying power, 
after use in the filters, is effected in pipe kilns,” similar to those 
in general use in Scotland. These kilns and the cooling floors 
connected with them occupy separate buildings adjoining the char 
filter house. 

All the buildings are lighted with gas, and are furnish eel with 
water hydrants and hose on every floor in case of fire. 

The machinery for this refinery has been principally supplied by 
Messrs. Rankin & Blackmore, Greenock ; and Messrs, Manlove, 
AUiott & Co., Nottingham. 

The Oriental Sugar Refinery, of Hong Kong, is designed for the 
partial cleansing of raw sugar by means of "Weinrich patent 
centrifugal process. It is at present almost entirely employed in 
cleansing low sugars, which after this preliminary treatment are 
completely refined at the China Sugar Refinery, It is capable of 
treating from 40 to 60 tons of sugar per day; the quantity 
operated upon being dependant on the quality. 

The Swatow Refinery at present being erected in similar design 
to the Oriental Refinery at Hong Kong. The machinery of both 
houses was manufactured by Messrs. Manlove, AUiott & Co., of 
Nottingham, England. 

,The Hong Kong refineries supply themselves with raw sugar not 
only from China, but also from the Phillipines Islands, Cochin 
China, the Straits Settlements, and even from Java. 

The raw sugar is usually packed in mat bags, weighing about 
li picul each, and the refined in double mat bags of much superior 
quality, containing generally 1 picul each. 

Mong Kong ^ Srd Junoy IBBO. 
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MOOTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Commxinioated by Geoege Dayies, C.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 


EKGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

3228. Henet Harris Lake, of Southampton Buildings, London- An 
improved method of and apparatus for drying sugar or other materials, (A 
communication from E. E. Quimhy, of Orange, New Jersey, H.S.A.) 

3264. Henry Springmann, of 109, G-neiaenaustrasse, Berlin, Prussia. 
Improvements in the method of filtering as applied in s'efming sugar, (A com- 
munication from Greorg E. Meyer, of Brunswick.) 

Abridgment. 

38. Samuel Henry Johnson, P.C.S., of Stratford, Essex. Improvemmits 
in filter •presses. This invention relates to the fixing of the filter cloths 
on to the plates. When a pair of cloths are used one on each side of the 
plate they are hung on hooks on the plate, instead of being tied together at 
the top as usual These hooks which pass through eyelets in the cloths 
are not fixed but are adjustable by means of sci'ews or otherwise in order to 
allow for shrinking of the cloths, and prevent the consequent creasing of the 
same. When the covering for both sides of the plates is in one piece hung 
over the top, and provided with holes to correspond with the central hole 
in the plate, in order to form a tight joint at the centre the inventor employs 
a short pipe or collar of peculiar construction. This collar is formed with 
two external flanges, one at one end thereof, and one near the other end, 
but leaving a short tube projecting therefrom. The cloth being hnng over 
the first plate in the usual manner the tubular projection of one of these 
collars is passed through the hole in the cloth and into the hole in the plate 
which fits over it and holds it in position. The next plate is pushed against 
it, and another flanged collar inserted in the central hols ^thereof, and so on 
throughout the series, thus ensuring the joints round the feed holes of the 
plates, and forming a very strong stay for the centre of the plates when 
screwed together. Holes are made between the flanges of each collar to allow 
the fluid to pass frOely between the filtering plates. 

CANADIAN. 

11,118. Duncan McLellan, of Charlottenburg, Ontario* ^ 

11,159. Charles H. Hbrsey, of Boston, Massachusetts. Improvemmts 
071 sugar moulding fiiaclmm. 
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AMEBIOAN. 

230,131. William Jasper and Stephen Boitshey, of San Francisco, 
Calif omia, Mmhim for the mmufmtmre of eiihe-sugar. This macHn© is 
constructed as follows : A hopper is provided with heaters and a distrihuting 
hlade, which delivers the sugar to he pressed, evenly on to a plate which 
then passes on to the pressing mechanism. The cutters or blades first 
separate the sugar slab into cubes, and plungers then descend and compress 
them. The cutters then rise, and the cubes are held down on to the plate 
by the plungers, which, are in their turn lifted by the ascending cutter plate. 
The sugar slab is then caused to move on until the last cut made by the 
former operation is exactly below the first blade of the cutters, which again 
descend and form another series of cubes without leaving any waste or 
surplus sugar on the slabs between each series. Immediately above the 
slide track for the plates, and in a line with the vertical sides of the sugar 
slabs are fixed blades, which, as the cubes are drawn past, trim ofi the burr 
left by the cutters along the outside row of cubes on the plates. After the 
cutters have been raised an intermittently acting brush and wiper comes for- 
ward to remove any particles of sugar adhering to the blades. They are 
then carried back to their former position, and the cutters are free to descend 
and form the next series of cubes. 

230,675. Oscar B. Stillman, of Brookline, Massachusetts. Mechanism 
for making cube-sugar. This invention relates to the means of moving 
forward the plates on which the cubes are formed, and consists of an endless 
travelling chain beneath each side of the plates, furnished at suitable 
distances with lugs or projections, which, engaging in corresponding notches 
in the plates draw the latter forward. These notches being cut through the 
plates it will he evident that either face of the plates may be used uppermost, 
and' thus the plates will not be liable to be bent by constant pressure on one 
face thereof. 

SUGAE STATISTICS— GEEAT BEITAIN.. 

To Ana. 14th> 1880 and 1879. In Thousands of Toss, to 
THE NEAREST ThoTTSAND. 

STOCKS, IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. 



1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

Xondon . 

. .. 99 . 

. 82 

218 

221 

193 * . 

185 

Liverpool 

, , 39 . 

. 68 

147 , . 

192 

151 

149 

Bristol , . 

4 . 

. 6 

36 .. 

40 

34 

35 

Clyde , . . 

. . . 54 . 

. 71 

173 .. 

198 

152 .. 

158 

Total 

.. 1% 

227 

674 

651 

580 

527 


Decrease, , 

. 31 

Decrease. 

, 77 

Increajge, 

. 3 ■ 
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Stocks or SuaAK in tele Chief Markets or the Wokeb oh the 
1st JiHLY, foe three YeAHS, IH THOtrSAHDS OF 
TOHS, TO THE ISTEAKEST THOtTSANB. 


Great 

'Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

i 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

CD O 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

204 

84 

i 

24 

23 

i 

3 j 338 

362 

326 


CoNStrMPTiOH OP SucAH IK Ettrope poh Thbee Years, ekdikg 
1st JiTLY, IK THOTJSAKBS OP TOKS. 


. Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Germany 

(Zollverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

964 

318 

30 

294 

195 

1801 

1814 ^ 

1659 


Estimateb Crop op Beet Boot Sttoar ok the Coktikbkt op Etjrope, 

POR THE EKSOIKO SeASOK, COMPARED WITH THAT OP THE THREE 

peetiotjs Seasoks. 

(From LicJifs Monthly Circular.) 

1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

France.. 275,000 .. 432,636 398,132 .. 243,295 

Germany (ZoUverem) 410,000 .. 420,684 .. 383,828 .. 291,204 

Austro-Hungary . . . . 375,000 .. 405,907 330,792 .. 247,175 

Eussia and Poland .. 225,000 .. 215,000 ,, 220,000 .. 250,000 

Be^um . . , . . ..... 55,000 . . 69,926 . . 63,075 . . 44,467 

Holland and other 

Conntries. ..... 25,000 . . 30,000 . . 25,000 . . 25,000 


Total 


1,365,000 1,674,153 1,420,827 1,101,141 
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STATE AND PEOSPECTS DE THE STiaAE MAEKET. 


After tlie extensiye transactions of the last month there was a 
pause in the sngar market, and during the early and middle part 
of the month a very duE tone prevailed. 

Towards the latter end of the month there was a sharp decline of 
2s. per cwt. in Paris loaves, which has quite unsettled the trade, 
and business has been almost entirely from hand to mouth. 

Transactions are pretty much confined to "West India, at prices 
against the sellers. 

The imports in 1880, compared with those of 1879, show a 
decrease of 77,100 tons, against a decrease of 64,000 tons shown 
last month. 

The deliveries, which last month showed an increase of 3800 
tons, now exceed those of 1879 by 2400 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 14th August were 31,000 tons less 
than those of the same date last year, and 44,500 tons more than 
on the 1st January, 1880. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under: — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 22s. 6d., to 23s., against 
23s. 6d. to 24s. ; good to fine grocery, 23s. 6d. to 25s. 6d., against 
248. 6d. to 26s. 6d. , Martinique crystals, 26s. 6d. to 278. 6d., against 
27s. to 28s. I 1 ^ 0 . 12 Havana, 24s. to 24s. 6d., against 25s. 6d. to 
26s. ; fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 22s. 6d. to 23a., 
against 23s. 6d. to 248. ,* middling to good brown Bahia, 19s. to 19s. 
6 d., against 20s. to 208. 6d. ; good to fine Pernambuco, lOs. 6d. to 
20 j 3. 6d., against 20s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Paris loaves, 28s, to 29a,, 
against 30s. 6d. to 3ls. 
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THE MIIiTOEITY EEPORT OE THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
OH SXJOAE IHBirSTEIES. 


Througliout tlie sittings of the Select Committee on Sugar 
Industries it has been interesting to Tv^atch the action of the. 
minority, who, under cover of Liberal principlss and the doctrines 
of Eree Trade, have shown a persistent hostility to the represen- 
tatives of the ^est Indian and sugar refining interests, and a 
constant desire — hke advocates retained for the defence — to distort 
evidence, misrepresent or ignore facts, and press illogical deductions 
in the face of repeated and most conclusive refutation. Ho matter 
how completely a witness might demonstrate his knowledge of 
Eree Trade principles, and his complete acceptance of them, his 
evidence was constantly regarded by certain champions of the 
Liberal party on the Committee as an insidious attempt to under- 
mine and destroy them. This is party spirit in it worst aspect. 
There was no reason why the subject should have been dealt with 
as a party question. It is quite an accident that the member who 
took the qnestion up in the first iustance happened to he on the 
Conservative side of the House. But Mr. Eitchie having been 
the person to undertake what* he has with so much ability carried 
out, the subject immediately became a red rag in the eyes of 
certain Liberal members. An off-hand view, like that taken by 
Mr. Eoxster in the debate of last year — apparently on the spur of 
the moment— is so easy and so likely to go down with that large 
majority of mankind who don’t care to think, that its adoption by 

. :' 37 '' 
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popularity Maters in the' House and leader writers in the press is 
not Burprising. , This was all very well while the matter was being 
treated superficially, but, after a careful sifting of the question, 
the off-hand style of hostility has had to be somewhat modified, 
and has given place, in the press, to persistent and diligent mis- 
statements, and to a good deal of strong and bitter language. We 
have already touched on this phase of the controversy, and propose 
to return to it as soon as the present acute attack of fever in the 
press has somewhat subsided, when the interesting collection of 
articles — apparently mostly from the pen of Mr. Giffen — may be 
quietly, completely, and properly digested. 

But a much more important examination than that of ephemeral 
leading articles has now tobe undertaken. The small knot of obstruc- 
tives, consisting of TordE. Cavendish, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Brown, 
have now had the opportunity of formulating their views in the 
shape of a report, which they have induced Mr. Norwood and Mr. 
Collins to join them in supporting. Some such definite statement 
of opinion has long been desired, their views having hitherto been 
expressed principally in a negative form. "What then does this minority 
report amount to. It begins with a good deal of loose and incorrect 
technical detail, such, for instance, as saying that ^‘the di'awback” 
on raw sugar is assessed on the supposition’^ that less than the 
real amount is produced j that drawback is given on the density of 
the juice ; that duty is no longer assessed in Austria on the weight 
of the beetroot; that in 1877 more than 70,000 tons of raw and 
refined sugar were exported from Austria, whereas the quantity 
exported nearly doubled that amount; that in Erance the drawback 
on refined sugar is given on the estimated amount supposed to be 
made from the raw; that the yield of refined sugar fr’om raw sugar 
governs the drawback ; that the system of drawbacks which prevails 
in the United States does not allow of bounties ; that the greater 
part of the imported raw sugar is subject to a very heavy tax. 

Bussing from these technical inaccuracies to the eBsential parts of 
the question, we find that the minority report Btates the amount 
of the French bounty in the following brief and perfunctory 
manner 15. The amount lost to the Erench iwenue is 
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estimated at very different sums ; varying from £94,000 (M. Leon 
Say), to £240,000 (M, Ponyer Qnertier).’^ 

This is a very distinct case of suppression of the truth, consider- 
ably aggravated by the fact that M. Say officially contradicted and 
disproved the statement here quoted, which was simply made in 
conversation and never properly authenticated. Let us compare 
this inaccurate and misleading paragraph of the minority report 
with the statement in the report of the Select Committee as to the 
cardinal point in the whole q^uestion. The hounty gradually 
increased up to 1876, when legislative measures were adopted for 
its reduction. This is well illustrated hy the various estimates 
made at different periods. These estimates are stated in detail in 
the report of the Committee, with full reference to the evidence in 
each case. They are as follows: — 1862-3, £180,000 (Eould); 
1872, £320,000 (Eouget and Jeronnez) ; 1872, £447,000, 1873, 
£607,000, (Hittorff); 1872, £480,000 (Ozenne) ,* 1874, £800,000 
(Pouyer Quertier, Dupont); 1875, £440,000, 1876, £400,000, 

1877, £320,000 (Jacquemart) ; 1878, £340,000 (Eouquet) ; 1878, 
£440,000 (DeMot); 1878, £94,000, 1878, £154,000 (Leon Say). 

Einally, the preamble to the newFranehlaw shows that 272,000 
tons of refined sugar per week were really consumed in France in 

1878, on which the refiner had paid duty at the rate of only 
68 fr. 86 c. per 100 kil., while he had received from the con- 
sumer 75 fr. per 100 kil., thus obtaining a bounty of 6 fr. 14 c. per 
100 kil., or a total gain of £652,800 per annum. 

The statement respecting the Dutch bounty is equally unsatis- 
factory and misleading. It is many years ago since the diffeience, 
between actual and estimated yield, was supposed by the official 
mind to be only 5 per cent. Evidence was given to the Committee 
showing how much bounty the Dutch refiners can now obtain by 
the use of sugars of high yield and low classification. It was 
also shown that the use of such sugar had increased, since Mr. Toe 
"Water’s estimate in 1876, from 17 per cent, to 85 per cent, of the 
total quantity refined, and that the bounty must therefore have 
increased at the same rate. There is no doubt that, at the present 
time, the Dutch refiners can and do undersell all competitors, and 
that their exportations are therefore increasiag rapidly. ■ 
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In tEe United States the system oi assessment of duty on raw 
sugar is exactly the same as in Holland, and formerly in Erance, 
and must therefore give rise to precisely the same opportunities 
for obtaining an export bounty on refined. The minority report 
says that it is “positively stated’’ that the system does not allow 
of bounties, but tliis is founded solely on an erroneous remark in 
the report of the Secretary to our legation at Washington. 

The minority report attempts to make it appear that negociations 
originated in a complaint from France that British refiners received 
a bounty. This is not the case, and it has been shown in the 
evidence that the British Delegates at the first Conference proved 
that British refiners, instead of receiving a bounty, were actually 
at a disadvantage. 

The report endeavours, as had been freq[uently done by the 
minority in taking the evidence, to set ofi the refiners against the 
raw sugar producers, and to make it appear that their interests in 
this matter must necessarily be oioposed. It was clearly shown in 
evidence that this is not the case, that a bounty on raw sugar is no 
advantage to the refiner, and that it would be greatly to his injury 
to lose the natuiul sources of supply. The minority report, never- 
theless, repeats this erroneous idea, completely ignoring the evidence 
by which it was disposed of. 

In dealing with the injury sustained by cane sugar producers, 
the minoiity report first comparer production in 1878 with pro- 
duction in 1853. As the abnormal stimulation of beetroot sugar 
production by export bounties did not begin till long after then, 
this comparison has no bearing on the case. The report, however, 
gives subsequently the figures for 1878 as compared with 1873, 
from which it appears that the production of cane sugar has 
actually decreased in that period from 1,841,000 tons in 1873 to 
1,609,000 tons in 1878, This decrease woull have been larger 
but for an unusually large crop in Mauritius in 1878. The minority 
report, therefore, proves by its own figimes that the production of 
cane sugar has not only been checked but even supplanted by 
bounty-fed beetroot sugar. 

As to the Ml in the price of sugar, oui* opponents desire to make 
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it appear tTiat tliere are otlier causes for it tliarL export bounties. 
Tlie miuority report speaks of tbe depression of trade as one sueli 
cause. But the only way in wbich the depression of trade can 
adect prices is by reducing consumption, and in the case of si^gar 
it is a fact that consumption has gone on increasing not only 
steadily but rapidly. This is, no donbt, in some part owing to 
the extremely low prices brought about by the export bounties. 
The report speaks of a fall in value, as great if not greater, which 
has occurred in other articles of consumption. But it was shown 
in evidence that an increase in consumption, and decrease in value, 
had taken place concurrrently in the case of sugar which had no 
parallel in any other commodity. The report says that competition 
with sugar not bounty-fed, the production of which has also in- 
creased, is another cause of the fall in price. But the report gives 
the production of sugar not bounty-fed, with which the produce of 
British posessioii.s has had to compete, from which it appears that 
such fsugars, instead of increasing, had decreased from 1,478,000 
tons in 1873 to 1,305,000 tons in 1878. Evidence has also shown 
that the production of beetroot sugar in Erance, where it receives 
no bounty, is being seriously curtailed by the bounties given in 
other European coimtries, and that, if these bounties continue, 
Erauce will soon only produce enough for her home consumption. 
This entirely disposes of the argument contained in paragraphs 
45 to 47 of the minority report. 

Paragraph 50 is perhaps one of the most erroneous in the report. 
In it the minority of the Committee endeavour to establish another 
// of the causes which render it difficult for the West Indian sugar 
to compete with sugar of a higher class. This is, according to 
Mr. Brown, the reporter, the fact ^^that there is no country in 
Europe in which any attempt is made to graduate the sugar duties, 
as was formerly the case in this country.” This is one of many 
instances, in this minority report, of the statements of Sir Louis 
Mallet and Mr. Gifien beiag adopted as correct, in total disregard 
of the fact that they were immediately disproved in cross examina- 
tion. The assertion on which this paragraph is founded is to be 
found in Sir Louis MallePs evidence, at page 265 of the blue book, 
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q^Tiestion 5694, wliere lie says tliat there is ao coimtry in whicli 
aay attempt is made at a graduation of the duties in the way which 
formerly existed in this country.’^ At page 304, questions 6409 
to 6423, Sir Louis Hallet admits that he was not aware that a 
complete graduation of the duties exists in Belgium and Holland, 
and also in America, and that if a graduated scale does exist 
Ms previous statement would not hold good. He, however, shifts 
Ms ground and suggests that the aholition of the graduated scale 
in tMs country may have been detrimental to the West Indian 
interest. His original statement was that the absence of a 
graduated scale abroad, — ^that is, the existence of uniform or 
nearly uniform duties, — ^had injured the West Indies. Having 
been told that graduated scales as extensive as our own were 
generally adopted abroad, he falls bach on the fact that tMs 
country has abolished its sugar duty, forgetting that the ahsense 
of duty secures much more certainly the free and unrestricted entry 
of all classes of sugar than any classified scale, however elaborate. 
In point of fact Erance, as well as Belgium, Holland, and the 
United States, has practically a classified scale, in every way as 
extensive, — and indeed, since 1875, even more so, — ^than that in 
force in tMs country. All tMs is completely ignored by the minority 
of the Select Committee. 

The last cause to which the minority report attributes the fall 
in price is the competition of cane-growing countries among them- 
selves. But the only complaint is the sale of sugar below cost 
price by means of export bounties. TMs has brought about an 
increase of 300,000 tons in the production of hounty-fed sugar 
in the last six years, while cane sugar has decreased in that 
period, as shown by the figures quoted in the report, 150,000 tons. 
In the face of these facts the minority gravely attribute the ruinous 
prices of 1876 and 1879 to competition of cane-growiag 

countries among themselves.” 

The discussion in the report as to the amount of capital and 
labour employed in the refining industry is quite unnecessary, 
for the minority do not deny that the only complaint ever made is 
perfectly well founded, namely, that the loaf sugar production in 
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tHa Donntry has, in the words of Sir Louis MaUet, imdergoiie a 
progreasiye process of extinction.” They endeavour, however, 
to get rid of this cardinal point by pointing out that the new 
Erench law will reduce the bounty, quite ignoring the fact 
established in evidence, that the new Erench law threatens the 
hitherto fairly prosperous trade of moist refined sugar with 
the same ^^progressive process of extinction.” 

The report passes somewhat rapidly over the point so much relied 
on by the minority, namely, the supposed benefi.t of the foreign 
bounties to the British consumer. It regards the increased consump- 
tion and the increased imports of foreign refined sugar as a set-off 
against whatever may have been the loss in late years to the 
sugar refiners or planters,” and couples the annual consumption of 
501bs. per head with the estimated benefit to the consumer of the 
foreign bounty of one farthing a pound. It would appear from 
this that the minority attribute the increased consumption to the 
low prices brought about by the bounty, though they had pre- 
viously attributed the low prices to the depression of trade, 
decreased consumption. They ^‘feel, however, that whatever may 
have been the loss iu late years to the sugar refiners or planters, 
the increased consumption of sugar ia the United Kingdom has 
been very strikiug.” This iucreased consumption, and the increased 
imports of foreign refined sugar, had been cited by their witness, 
Sir Louis Mallet, as a curious proof that sugar refiners and planters 
were suffering no loss, and yet they desire to show that this 
increase is conpled with a gain to the consumer of a farthing a 
pound, two-thirds of which gain must, as shown in evidence, come 
out of the pockets of those who receive no bounty. 

The minority report mentions incidentally that the rapid increase 
in consumption, on which it congratulates the country, received 
recently a violent check, falling off in one year to the extent of 
75,000 tons, but it does not mention that this arose from a sudden' 
reduction in the bounty-fed supplies, and a consequent rise of fifty 
per cent in the cost of sugar. 

The minority report now passes to the question of a remedy 
for bounty-fed competition. It deals with the proposal of a 
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countervail duty "by quoting wliat it calls ^‘ tHe "broad principle 
emmeiated in tke Treasury letter’^ of 1876, wMcli said that if the 
Government were, iu the present instance, to act on the doctrine 
that fiscal measures should be adopted for other than fiscal objects, 
it would soon be called upon to do so in other cases also. It is 
evident that this ‘‘broad principle is merely a confusion of 
ideas. It is absurd to suppose that a duty to restore equality 
would justify a demand for a duty which would destroy equality ; 
or, that a duty which would secure to the consumer the benefit of 
the natural sources of production would justify a demand for a 
duty which would deprive the consumer of that benefit. And yet 
if the Treasury letter means anything it means that. Mr. 
Walpole, in a report to the Board of Customs, points out, in 
reference to this letter, that if the commercial policy of this 
country is based on free trade principles it should be applied in 
such a way as not, under any circumstances, to preclude British 
industry from its benefits ; and that it was never intended that 
its effect should be to debar the British producer from competing 
on equal terms with the foreigner even in the home market. 

It is a very remarkable fact, after all the outcry which has been 
made against the proposal of a duty to countervail a bounty, that 
the minority report makes no other attempt to deal with the 
principle of such a measure, and indeed accepts “the abstract 
right to put on a duty,” whatever that may mean, but goes off 
immediately on a side issue and falls foul of the system of refining in 
bond. It then returns to other objections to a countervailing duty, 
namely, that it would raise the price of sugar, injure the refiners, 
break the treaties, and give rise to Custom house difficulties. The 
minority declare that “ to take a step which wonld raise the cost of 
sugar in order to support this trade and to benefit the West Indies 
would be a most unprecedented step.” If so, then the continuous 
effort during eighteen years to obtain the abolition of the bounties, 
also constitutes an unprecedented step, since the aboHtion of the 
bounties would have precisely the same effect on the price of 
sugar as the countervailing of them by a duty. They then arguo' 
that aboiiticm of bounti the refiner by diverting 
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sugar elsewere and raising tlie price of tlie raw material. Tke exact 
reyerse is the case. The natural sources of supply would he re- 
stored to him, no longer impeded hy the artificial bounty-fed supply, 
‘Whateyer change of price might take place in raw sugar would 
apply eq[ually to all Ms competitors, and therefore would in noway 
afiect the margin between raw and refined, while the abolition of 
the bounty on refined sugar in France, Holland, Austria, Germany, 
and the United States would enable him once more to obtain the 
natural price for Ms produce, restore to Mm freedom of competition 
on his own markets and give him his natural share of the exagge- 
rated export trade now enjoyed by those countries. 

As to the favoured nation clause in our commercial treaties, the 
minority of the Select Committee consider that the interpretation 
of those treaties, as meaning equality of treatment under similar 
conditions, “would he against the broad principle of the clause, 
which it is our interest to maintain.” TMs is an extraordinary 
statement, because its only meaning can be, first, that “ the broad 
principle ” of the most favoured nation clause is equality of treat- 
ment under dissimilar conditions, and, secondly, that it is our 
interest to maintain so unjust a condition. TMs is, of course, in 
exact opposition to the views expressed by the leading statesmen 
on both sides of the House during the debates on the Cattle 
Diseases Bill, to wMch the attention of the Committee had been 
repeatedly drawn in the course of the evidence. The Bpeetuior, in 
a recent article on the question says, in direct contradiction to tMs 
extraordinary opinion, that '^clearly we ought not to he obliged, 
by granting a favoured nation clause, to treat nations alike under 
totally unlike circumstances, for that really means treating them 
not equally but unequally.” It therefore heartily agrees with the 
report of the Committee, that we should, in reviewing our commercial 
treaties, provide against any such construction of the favoured 
nation olause. 

Lastly, we come to the special feature of the minority report, 
which is the reproduction of Sir Louis MaUefs and Mr. GifieMs 
theory— -that if it is right to countervail a bounty by a duty, it 
would be right to countervail a duty by a bounty. • It seems 
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mcomprelieiisi'ble, after the complete exposure, in cross examination, 
of tlie fallacy and patent absnrdity of drawing a parallel between 
two cases so diametrically opposed in every respect, bow five 
Members,"^ wbo bad carefully listened to tbe evidence, could 
possibly reassert, witb tbe calm assurance of apparently undoubting 
conviction, so strange and paradoxical a theory . As pointed out 
in tbe report adopted by tbe Committee, tbe effects of tbe two 
evils, and of tbe remedies, are so entirely different that every reason 
m favour of tbe one course constitutes au argument against tbe 
other. This is also very clearly shown in tbe article in tbe 
Spectator, already referred to, 

Tbe minority conclude by saying that they cannot recommend 
that any duty should be levied by way of protection or otherwise 
to the class engaged in tbe business of refining sugar in this 
country.’* This is a curious way of bringmg in tbe word 
protection, which becomes still more ambiguous when coupled 
witb tbe phrase, or otherwise,” No attempt is made in tbe 
report to show that a duty to countervail a “bounty would be what 
is commonly called '^protection ” ,* but tbe minority no doubt con- 
sidered it necessary that tbe word should appear, and we are not 
surprised to find it in a prominent position in tbe conclnding 
paragraph, however unjustifiable tbe use of such a word may be ; 
what we cannot understand is tbe meaning or object of those 
mysterious words '' or otherwise.” There are many curiosities 
in this remarkable document but notbiog so curiously meaningless 
as this short concluding paragraph, which the minority introduce 
as " reviewing tbe whole question.” 

THE SUGAE CEOP IN CUBA. 

A correapoiident, writmg from Matanzas, on tbe 3rd nit. (September), 
saya : — The whole Cuban crop this past season reacbeB, according to care- 
fully-prepared statistics, 545,000 tons, against 680,000 in the previous year. 
To Europe our exports have only been 40,000 tons, against 130,000 last year, 
the balance going almost entirely to the United States. Our fields look 
promising, and, should no unforeseen accident happen, planters estimate the 
coming crop at 10 per cent, or so ever the past one. 

* Mr. Brown, Mr. Norwood, Lord Frederick Oavendish, Mr. OoUins, 
and Mr. Courtney. 
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TakiiLg it for granted, however, that 25 per cent, of the loaf 
sugar exported consists of this class of sugar, it is evident, as 
pointed out by Mr. Giffen, that in considering the bounty on sugar 
entered for temporary admission, the bounty thus obtained must 
not he added, as in using the poudres llanokes a corresponding 
g_uantity of that entered for temporary admission is displaced. 

A bounty, it is stated, is also obtained by the incorrectness of 
the co-efficients 2 and 5, but M. Say calculates nothing for this, 
It appears, however, from a report made to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce on the process of saccharimetry and the 
yield of raw sugars in refining, by M. Aime Girard, as reporter of 
a Commission appointed for the purpose in 1876, that the figure 2 
taken as the co-efficient for the glucose was adopted, not because 
science demonstrated this to be the correct co-efficient, but because 
it was the figure adopted in commercial usage ; and with reference 
to the co-efficient 5, for the ashes, the report says, '' In the opinion 
of all competent persons this figure is too high, and leaves the 
refiner too large a margin.” The report then goes on to suggest 
the adoption of the figure 4, instead of 5, as the co-efficient for 
the ashes. According, however, to M. Georges, the President of 
the Central Committee of Sugar Mamifacturers, in his evidence 
before the Commission on the General Customs Tariff, the 
co-efficient for ashes should he 3 at the most. 

The new Prench law, as introduced, recognised the incorrectness 
of the co-efficients 2 and 5 by altering them to 1 and 4^ but the 
Bill, as amended, has fixed the co-efficients at 2 and 4. 

M. Eouquet, in his evidence, while expressing himself unable to 
estimate the amount of bounty obtained by the incorrectness of the 
co-efficients with any exactness, considered that it might fairly he 
taken at 2,500,000 francs, an opinion which was shared by another 
French witness, M, Leon de Mot. 
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There remam the bounty obtained by tbe falsification of 

samples and the incorrectnesa of analysis, 'vc^Mcb, notwitbstanding 
the great care eyidently taken by tbe Erencb Government, it would 
seem to be almost impossible to prevent in any system of analysis, 
bo wever careful. On tbis subject Hr. Hartineau states, ^^In 
addition to the falsification of samples, there is another disturbing 
cause with regard to the assessment by analysis, and that is that 
the analysis might be incorrect; and we have heard of recent 
cases where the official analysis has actually been lower than the 
commercial analysis, instead of being, as it ought to have been, 
rather higher, because we know as a fact that the system of 
analysis adopted in the official laboratories is a system which ought 
to arrive at a rather higher yield than the system adopted in the 
commercial laboratories.” A confixmation of this is found in a 
statement made in the Journal des Falricanis de Sucre y by a 
raw sugar manufacturer, and forwarded by Mr. Martineau to the 
Marquis of Salisbury on the 7th of Eehruary, 1879, as follows, 
^^My first lots, analysed by the Excise for classification, have 
always given less than the commercial analysis by a degree-and-a- 
half to two degrees, but I now have 200 sacks three degrees and 
a-half less.” 

What may be the amount of the bounty obtained in tbis way it 
is manifestly impossible to calculate. 

As to the present total amount of the bounty, your Committee 
have now before them an authoritative statement by the French 
Government. 

In the FxfOBi des Motifs of the new French law it is shown, by 
a calculation of the excess yield obtained by the refiners in 1678, 
that the actual dxity received that year has only been at the rate 
of 68 francs 86 centimes per 100 kilogrammes of refined sugar, 
instead of the special duty of 73 francs 32 centimes. The JExpose 
deS' Motifs goes on to say, On referring to the market prices of 
^ -the Bourse, it is seem that for a considerable period the price of 
^‘ refined sugar delivered into consumption exceeds by 75 francs 

the cost of the same sugar sold for exportation. This figure, 
^^ wMch represents the price of the certificates of exportation, and 
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'' wliicli is also tlie expression of tlie duty borne by tke consunier, 
“ exceeds by about 2 francs tlie special tax on refined sugar 

(73/r. 32 G.), and by 6 francs the ayerage duty really received 
/ ‘ (68/r. 86 (?.) ’’ The bounty, by this method of calculation, is 
shoym to be at the rate of 48s. per ton. Calculating, hoiyevcr, 
the excess peld on export, given in another part of the JSxpoBe de& 
Motifs^ namely, 10,950 tons, the bounty would, at 73 francs 32 
cents, per 100 kdos., amount to £316,000, or 35s. per ton, or at 
75 francs per 100 kilos, £328,000, or 36s. per ton. 

The new Trench law will materially reduce the bounty obtained 
by the refiner. The mere reduction of the duty, supposing the 
excess yield to remain unaffected, yvould be a considerable reduc- 
tion of the bounty, but in addition to the reduction of the duty 
provision is made for the alteration of the incorrect co-efficients, 
and the classes heretofore existing are abolished. The effect of 
this will be to prevent the refiner obtaining an excess yield by 
using the highest sugars in the various classes. 

Your Committee desire, however, to draw the attention of the 
Government to the representations made by the Chairman of the 
British Sugar Refiners’ Committee, in letters addressed to the 
Eoreign Office, on the 16th June and the 28th July, 1880, and 
by Mr. Martineau, as to the effect which they state the new law 
will have upon the moist sugar trade, as any application of the 
bounty system to this description of refined sugar would be most 
mischievous. 

Axjsteia. 

In Austria the duty is levied, not directly on the sugar, but on 
the beet-root. A certain quantity, it is estimated, is worked in 
each sugar factory in a given time, and it is upon this estimate the 
duty is assessed. 

The improvement in culture of the beet, in the pressing of the 
juice, and in the making of the machinery, at one time combined 
to enable the manufacturer to produce twice as much sugar as the 
estimated yield ou which he pays duty. To such an extent was 
this carried that in the year 1875-6 the State actually paid 135,566 
fiorins more in drawback than it received as excise due, and 
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whereas in 1863 tlie State xeeeived from 139 manufactories a net 
duty of 7^651,033 fiorins; in 1877, from 231 manufactories, it 
received a nett duty of 396,214 florins. 

In 1878 a Bill "became law the principle of which was the 
securing to the public Treasury a flxed minimum revenue, retaining 
the existing mode of estimating the excise duty. This law is 
described by Hr. Jerrdngham as being, if carefully weighed, only a 
third incentive towards increased production without being actually 
a gain to the Treasury. M. Jacquemart wrote, in April, 1879, that 
the tendency of this law was to diminish bounties, but not to make 
them disappear, and that there would always be a grave defect in 
the Austrian system. 

In 1879-80, by a decree of the 23rd May, 1879, the yield for 
duty was raised from 1,000 to 1,800 kilogrammes, and the minimum 
revenue was, according to the law of 1878, raised to 6,000,000 
florins. This minimum will be augmented each year by 500,000 
florins until it reaches a net total of 10,500,000 florins. Notwith- 
standing this, however, M. Jacquemart shows that the bounty 
received in 1879-80 was not sensibly less than in 1878-9. 

The amount of the export bounty, as estimated by M. Jacquemart, 
and adopted by Mr. Giffen, was, in 1878-9, 8 francs 75 cents per 
100 kilos, in gold on raw sugar, and 11 francs 04 cents per 100 
kilos, on reflned, or 70s. per ton on raw and 88s. per ton on refined, 
and in 1879-80 it was 8 francs 40 cents per 100 kilos, on raw, and 
10 francs 63 cents per 100 kilos, on refined, or 67s. per ton on raw 
and 85s. per ton on refined. 

The exports have risen from 26,400 tons of raw and 29,993 tons 
of refined in 1875, to 107,835 tons of raw and 74,915 tons of 
refined in 1879, and during the nine months from August 1879 to 
April 1880 the figures are 130,657 tons of raw and 46,331 tons 
refined. 

The new Austrian law, which has raised the net minimum 
revenue for 1880-1 to iO, 000, 000 fiorins, to be augmented annually 
by 400,000 florins until the amount reaches 12,000,000 florins, and 
which has also, in other respects, materially altered the mode of 
levying the duty, ought to reduce the bounty, but former expe- 
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rience sIidws tliat ne'W laws have resulted in fresh expedients, so 
that the boiuity has not been materially reduced, and so long as the 
present system is retained a satisfactory settlement of the question 
cannot be arrived at. 

It would appear from a Paper handed in by Mr. Kennedy, giving 
an account of a debate in the Austrian Beichsrath on the 13th May, 
1880, that the Austrian Chamber of Deputies had arrived at the 
conclusion that steps should be taken to put an end to the existing 
bounties, and had passed resolutions as follows : — 

(1.) That it should be endeavoured to obtain the removal of 
the bounties now existing in other countries on the exporta- 
tion of sugar by international negotiations. 

(2.) That a project of law should be presented, if possible, 
in 1881, to regulate the taxation of beetroot sugar in Austria- 
Hungary, according to the quantity of the produce, com- 
mencing from the manufacturing period of 1886-87. 

(3.) The Government is called upon to take into serious 
consideration the question whether it would not be desirable 
to deal criminally with cases of heavy frauds upon the 
revenue. 

It would thus appear that the Austrian Chamber of Deputies 
considered it desirable to bring about an international agreement 
for the removal of bounties, 

Gesmaxx. 

In Germany the duty is calculated on the estimated quantity of 
sugar which may be extracted from a certain weight of beetroot, it 
being calculated that 12^ cwt. of beets are required to produce 
1 cwt. of raw sugar; whereas Sir John Walsham states that it is 
proved to be the case, in consequence of the great improvements 
that have taken place in extracting the sap of the beet, that 1 cwt. 
of sugar can be made out of 10*82 cwt. of beets. The result of 
this is that the manufacturer, instead of paying 10 marks, the 
excise duty on 1 cwt. of raw sugar, really only pays 8 marks. 

Hoixand. 

In HoUand the raw sugar imported is charged on the estimated 
yield of refined according to the colour standards, and yields 
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establisHed mder tlie Convention of 1864 ; but it is admitted tbat 
the actual yield of refined sugar is in excess of tbe yield estabHslied 
at Cologne, and this excess yield constitutes a bounty. 

The duty on home-grown beetroot sugar is estimated on the 
density of the juice which is extracted from the beetroot, and in 
the case of the estimate being too low, and therefore not indicating 
the fuE quantity of sugar produced, a bounty is obtained on export 
by a return of duty never paid. 

Mr. Toe Water, a leading official of the Dutch Customs, 
estimates the bounty at 1,800,000 fiorina, or £150,000 in 1876, 
and in a letter from the Chairman of the British Sugar Eefiners’ 
Committee of the 17th June, 1880, to Lord Granville, it is pointed 
out that as the use of the sugar from which the largest amount of 
bounty is received has risen from 16-89 per cent, in 1876, when 
Mr. Toe Water made his estimate of the bounty, to 85*40 per cent, 
in 1880, a corresponding increase in the bounty has no doubt 
foEowed. 

A new law on sugar has recently passed through the Dutch 
Chambers, which, however, still retains the objectionable classifi- 
cation by colour. 

BELGirUiE. 

The system in Belgium is similar to that iu HoEaud : the raw 
sugar imported is charged duty on the estimated yield of refined, 
and the duty on home-grown sugar is estimated on the volume and 
density of the juice, hut a minimum quarterly income of 
1,500,000 francs is fixed. 

The bounty in Belgium has been estimated by Sir H. Barron at 
£169,640 for 1876, but Mr. Sandford does not agree with this 
estimate; and, whEe agreeing that a bounty does exist, lie 
expresses himseE unable to fix the amount. 

M. Bouquet, in his evidence, estimates the amount ^of the 
Belgian bounty at 12,000,000 francs on an export of 100,000 tons, 
a statement denied by the Belgian sugar manufacturers, in a letter 
addressed by them to the chairman. 

The total bounty on the export of refined sugar must undoubt- 
edly he insignificant as the export is exceedingly smaE, only 
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amoiDitiiig to 3, 70 0 tons in 1 8 78 . The export of raw amoimted to 
58,000 tons in 1878, against 47,000 tons in 1877, and 58,000 tons 
in 1876. 

Mr Sandford is of opinion that the bounty on raw sugar would 
disappear if the basis of taxation in factories were raised from 
1,500 to 1,600 grammes. This addition of 100 grammes, he says, 
corresponds to one-jfifteenth of the present basis, and would amount 
to something like 5,000,000 kilogrammes, paying 2,250,000 francs 
duty. Assuming this to he correct, the bounty on an export of 
58,000 tons would amount to about 29s. per ton. 

UiTiTEi) States. 

The system of assessment, according to the Dutch standard of 
colour, is adopted in the United States, and, although seweral 
witnesses have stated their belief that a bounty is obtained on the 
export of loaf sugar from the United States, there seems to be a 
general agreement that every effort is made by the American 
Government to prevent bounties being obtained. 

Mr. Drummond, in his report on the subject, seems to think that 
no bounty is obtained on export, but, at tbe same time, states that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his reports to Congress for 1877 
and 1878, expressed the opinion that the Dutch standard is an 
unsatisfactory basis for the assessment of duty, and that some 
change in the mode of collection should be made, with a view of 
excluding the temptation either to colour sugar for the purpose of 
reducuig the duty, or to commit frauds by means of sampling and 
classification. 

Sugar is grown in Louisiana, and is not subject to duty. On 
exporting, the refiner, before receiving a drawback, has to declare 
that the sugar is not made from that grown in the United States. 
It is manifest that such a provision of the law must be very 
liable to evasion, and under such circumstances it is impossible to 
state whether or not a bounty is obtained on the e^xport of sugar by 
this means. 

The total amount of drawbacks paid in the United States on 
refined sugar exported was, in the year 1877, 2,253,959 dollars, of 

' 38 
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wHcli 918,662 was for exports to Canada, and, in 1878, the total 
amotmt paid was 2,636,979 dollars. 

iTiiT. 

ITo evidence has been given before your Gomiaittee on the 
question of bounties on export from Italy, but a report on the 
subject of the taxation of sugar in Italy has been received from Mr. 
Macdonell, and will be found in the Appendix. In it be states 
that a committee of the Chamber recommended '^tbat no time 
^'should be lost by the (jovernment in entering into negociations 

with other states interested in the sugar question, with a view 
‘Ho taking measures for guarding against the conversion of draw- 
“ backs into bounties.” 

Bussia, 

A report has also been received on the drawbacks, &c., on 
Bussian manufactured sugar from Mr, Plunkett, entering into 
great detail, but no evidence has been given or any complaints 
made on the subject before your Committee. 

The export of sugar in 1876 was 499,462 poods, equal to about 
7850 tons; in 1877 it rose to 3,891,897 poods, equal to 62,500 
tons; and in 1878 it fell to 301,068 Poods, equal to 4,884 tons. 
The rise in the exports in 1877 was caused by a sudden increase in 
the drawbacks, according to Mr. Plunket, “with a view to 
“stimulate the export trade, and in order to assist the manufac- 
“turers in disposing of their sugar.” The drawback was reduced 
again in the following year. , 

Effect of the Bounties ox the Home Suoah Ixbustet. 

From the evidence laid before your Committee, it would appear 
that loaf-sugar refining was formerly a considerable industry in this 
country, there having been in the year 1864 about 30 loaf-sugar 
refineries, converting in round numbers, 200,000 tons of raw into 
140,000 tons of loaf-sugar per annum, and employing £600,000 
floating, and £600,000 dead capital, in addition to the capital 
employed in other trades connected with the business. 

Since 1864 there has been a gradual decline in the trade, until in 
1875 it became practically extinct. In 1876, however, owing to a 
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partial failure in tlie tieetroot crop of Hrance, one sugar house again 
commenced working, and has continued working since that time, 
hut not to its full capacity. 

In 1878-9 two new loaf-sugar refineries commenced to produce 
loaf-sugar on a small scale. Mr. Duncan, the owner of one of 
these houses, gave as his reason for commencing to huild it, his 
expectation that a change in the Drench law was about to take 
place which would lead to the abolition of bounties. This refinery, 
which did not start work until three years after it was built, is 
capable of turning out 400 to 500 tons of loaf sugar weekly, but 
the quantity produced was only about 170 tons weekly, and in 
1879 this honse was entirely closed. 

Along with the decline in the manufacture of loaf sugar in this 
country, there has been a continuous increase in its importation 
from foreign countries- In 1863 the import amounted to 13,731 
tons, of which 5,285 tons came from Erance, and 5,960 from 
Holland ; in 1871 the import had grown to 78,551 tons, of which 
37,000 tons came from France, and 27,500 tons from Holland ; 
and in 1878 the import had grown to"157,807 tons of which 115,683 
tons came from France, and 32,500 tons from Holland. 

It would thus appear that our loaf sugar industry has, in the 
words of Sir Louis Mallet, undergone a progressive process of 
extinction,” owing to the fact that foreign loaf sugar, mainly from 
France and Holland, has taken the place of home-made loaf sugar 
in our own home markets. 

There does not appear to be any ground for supposing that this 
state of things, entaiUng, as it has, the loss of a large amount of 
capital, and the consequent ruin of many of those who were en- 
gaged in the trade, is owing to any want of enterprise or of skill 
on the part of the refiners in this country, or to any natural dis- 
advantages under which they labour; on the contrary, owing to 
the low price of coals, an important item in the cost of refining, 
and which, it is stated, are more than double the price in Paris 
than in London, and to other advantages they possess, there seems 
to be no reason why, upon equal terms, they should not only be 
able to compete successfully with foreign refiners in our own 
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maxkets/Tbiit also obtain a sbare of tke export trade in loaf sugar 
now entirely in the hands of foreign refiners. 

Sir Louis Mallet and Mr. Giffen attribute some amount of the 
depression to the fact that a decreased consumption of sugar on the 
Continent, and especially in Prance, threw a larger quantity of 
refined sugar on the English market to come into competition with 
English refined sugar. From a table handed in by Mr. Martiueau, 
it would, however, appear that, although there has been a decline 
in the consumption in France from 320,630 tons in 1869 to 
289,951 tons in 1878, there has been an increase in the consump- 
tion of the Continent of Europe from 681,004 tons in 1869 to 
705,281 tons in 1877, and to 829,111 tons in 1878, with an occa- 
sional falling ofi in the intervening years. 

There can be no doubt that a decreased consumption in France 
would have a tendency to promote exportation to the United 
Eingdom, the natural effect of which competition would he to 
reduce the price obtaiued by the refiner ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the English refiner could not have successfully com- 
peted against any such competition as this, had there not existed 
some cause or combination of causes by the operation of which the 
foreign refiner was enabled to put his sugar on the English market 
below cost price. That such a cause existed in the shape of a 
bounty cannot he disputed. Against such competition it is mani- 
festly impossible for the English refiner to contend successfully, 
and it is owing to this bounty mainly, i£ not altogether, that the 
state to whioh the English loaf sugar industry has been reduced is 
owing. 

There is, however, another branch of the sugar refining trade 
carried on in this country, the moist sugar refining, which has 
undoubtedly been as prosperous as loaf sugar refining has been the 
reverse. This is evidenced by the enormous increase which has 
taken place in the import of raw sugar for refining purposes, 
almost the whole of which is now converted into moist refined 
sugar. V' ■ 

in 1864 the net quantity of raw sugar used for refining was 
393,681 tons. This quantity had in 1870 risen to 520,265 tons, 
and in 1875 to 635,519 tons; it feE in 1879 to 563,443 tons, but 
AKGinates the quantity for 1880 at 700,000 tons. 
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Ko moist sugar is mamifactujed on tlie ContinBiit at present^ and 
ttierefore no bounty on its export is obtained; but it need bardly 
be pointed out that, were the system of bounties on export 
extended to moist sugar, tbe question of tbe extinction of the 
trade in this country would be merely one of time, and tbe ruin 
wbicb bas fallen on tbe loaf sugar refiners would be followed by 
tbe ruin of tbe moist sugar refiners, and tbe destruction of a vast 
industry. 

Epfect or THE Bounties oh the Colohiax Sugak Ihbustbx. 

A considerable amount of evidence bas been given before your 
Committee by proprietors and others interested in tbe growth of 
sugar in tbe "West Indies to show tbe great importance of tbe trade 
to tbe West Indies, and tbe disastrous consequences wbicb would 
follow from any abandonment of tbat industry. 

The importance of this industry will be seen from tbe large 
amount of capital invested in it, tbe number of persons engaged iu 
it, and the amount of wages annually distributed among them. 

Mr. Gifien, by a rough calculation, estimates tbe capital invested 
in tbe growth of sugar iu the British possessions at between four 
and five milLions sterling ; but be does not profess tbat this is a 
careful or a good estimate, but only a suggestion as a means of 
making tbe calculation of tbe present capital engaged. 

Mr. liUbbock has objected tbat Mr. Gifien’s estimate bas been 
calculated on a wrong basis, and bas put iu a calculation by wbicb 
be estimates that, taking the value of 1872, the prices of which 
year were, however, abnormally high, tbe total value of the estates 
in tbe West Indies is £12,700,000, irrespective of town property 
dependent on sugar interests, wbicb, be says, must represent a 
large sum. Tbe value of tbe estates in tbe Mauritius be calculates 
at £6,000,000, and in India at £1,000,000. If to this is added 
the value of the town property, and the property wbicb is not 
sugar estates, but wbicb is dependent on tbe sugar industry, Mr. 
Lubbock estimates that it would raise tbe amount of capital 
involved in this industry in tbe Biitisb possessions to fuUy 
£30,000,000 sterling. 

Tbe number of people employed in tbe industry Mr. Lubbock 
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estimates at 250.000, and the amonnt of wages annually paid them 
at £6,000,000 sterling. 

The situation at present of this industry has been represented to 
your Committee by many witnesses as yery grave and critical. 
Oomplaint is made that not only have the West Indian Colonies 
not participated in the benefit naturally to have been expected 
firom the enormous increase which has taken place in the consump- 
tion of sugar in this country, hut that these last few years the 
production has practically been at a standstill, and that only the 
prospect of effectual means being taken to remedy the evils under 
which they are suffering has maintained the production to its 
present extent. 

Mr. Lubbock asserts that the prices obtainahle in June, 1879, do 
not pay for the cost of cultivation, except in some cases where 
estates are peculiarly well situated ; and in this he is confirmed by 
Mr. Chambers and by Mr. Hogg, who states that while certain 
estates may be able to produce sugar at a profit even now, yet, 
taking the average of estates in the West Indies, not only do they 
not pay anything to the proprietors, but that, as a whole, they are 
attended with a dead loss. 

All the witnesses on this branch of the subject agree in looking 
forward to a general abandonment of sugar cultivation should the 
present state of things continue ; and Mr. Hogg estimates that in 
ten years quite one-hal£ of the production of the West Indies 
would be destroyed, and he states that already an abandonment of 
estates has begun, as an evidence of which he says that at the 
present time there are fully fifty estates in process of abandonment : 
that when he was in Jamaica in the beginning of 1879 thirty-six 
estates were advertised for sale without finding buyers, and that an 
estate for which £ 12,000 had been offered a short time ago was 
now being abandoned. 

If such a result as this be likely to ensue, it cannot be regarded 
without grave apprehension. While other products are, to a small 
extent, exported from the West Indies, it is upon the success of 
the sugar industry that the West India Colonies mainly depend, 
both for the employment of their population and the collection of 
.'their ■■■revenue. ' " 
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Tlie present condition of things in the West Indies, it is asserted, 
has been produced by the nnfair competition which the cane sugar 
has had to meet in their principal market^ — the United Kingdom, 
in the bounty-fed beetroot sugar imported from the Continent, 
chiefly from Austria, which has forced down the price below that 
at which it can possibly be produced. 

In the very valuable tables of statistics with which Mr. Oiflen 
has favoured the Committee, he gives on page 16 the average 
import prices of raw sugar from 1854 to 1879, by which it wUL be 
seen that since the year 1872 there has been a decline from 
26s. 2d. per cwt. in that year to 20s. 3d. in 1879. The prices in 
1872 and 1873 were evidently abnormally high, but taking the 
price of the year 1874, there has been a decline of about 2s. per 
cwt- The price in 1877 appears to have risen nearly 5s. per cwt. 
over that of 1876, which is accounted for by a large falling ofl of 
the import of beetroot sugar in conseq[uence of a partial failure of 
the crop. Taking the quinquennial periods given on page 18, it 
will be seen that in the period from 1875-79 the price was 
21s. lid. per cwt., against 24s. Id. in the period 1870-74, ora 
decline of 2s. 2d. per cwt. 

Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Martineau, while not disputing the 
accuracy of Mr. G-iflen’s figures, take exception to the principle on 
which they have been formed. Mr. Lubbock, assuming that Mr. 
Giffen has taken the Custom House returns as the estimate of the 
value, points out that it does not at all follow that this is the price 
at which the sugar is realised, and he maintains that the tables he 
and Mr. Hogg put in, and which will be found in pages 402 and 
407 of the Report of 1879, having been prepared by sugar brokers 
and based upon the monthly prices of the same kind of sugar, 
more correctly represent the prices obtained in the several years. 

Mr. Hogg’s table gives the price in 1874 at 22s. 4^d per cwt., 
siace which there has been a gradual decline, with the exception 
of 1877, to 20s. d^d. in 1878, and to 18s. 7id. for the first four 
months of 1879, a fall of 2s. Id. per cwt. between 1874 and 1878, 
and of 3s. 9d. per cwt. between 1874 and 1879. 

Mr. Lubbock in his table gives the average of eight year periods, 
and shows .that the average price for clayed Manilla sugar for the 
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eight years ending 1879 was 19s. lOd. per cwt., as against the price 
of 16s. 6d. to 17 b. on 14th June, 1879. 

Mr. Martineau, again, points out, in order to show how the 
prices haye "been disturbed by the deficiency in the beetroot crops, 
that while the ayerage price for 1876 given by Mr. Gifien was 21s., 
the actual ayerage price for that year would only have been 19s., 
on the basis of the prices of June, 1876, before any disturbance took 
place in consequence of the partial failure of the beetroot crop, 
which caused prices to rise during the last three months of that 
year, and so raised the average price of the year from 19s. to 21s. 
This rise in price extended to 1877 and 1878, but in 1879 the 
prices went down again, and in the month of J une, 1879, the average 
price had again fallen to 18s. 6d. per cwt. 

Mr. Martineau gives these illustrations in order to show the 
dependence of the consumer on the beetroot crop, and the very low 
prices which rule when accidental circumstances do not take place. 

This fall in prices has been concurrent with an enormous in- 
creajse in consumption. Between 1861 and 1879 the consumption 
of raw sugar has almost doubled, while the price has fallen, 
according to Mr, Gifien’s table, from 23s. 5d. per cwt, to 20s. 3d. 
per cwt. 

Some portion of this fall may, no doubt, be attributed to the 
same causes as have operated in depressing the prices of other raw 
materials, but the chief cause is to be sought for elsewhere, and 
according to the evidence given before your Committee, it is found 
in the large quantities of bounty-fed sugar imported into the 
United Eiagdom which Mr. Gifien states he is quite prepared to 
believe has forced down prices 2s. 6d. per owt. 

The following table showing the imports of beet sugar, raw and 
refined, and cane sugar, raw and refined, importecl into the United 
Eingdom from 1854, taking the average of triennial periods, will 
show the manner in which the beetroot sugar has been con- 
tinuously increasing, having risen from 5 per cent, in 1854 to 16 
per cent, in 1869, and 32 per cent, in 1878, the average quantity 
imported in the three years ending 1854 being 17,090 tons, and in 
the three years ending 1878, 305,594 tons. 
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The operatioii of the Atistriaii bounty will be seen by the 
iacrease of the imports of raw sugar from Germany, which includes 
Austria, and the decrease of the imports from Prance where no 
bounty is obtained on the export of raw sugar. The last three 
years, from 1876-8, showing an average import from Prance of 
467,600 tons, compared with an average of 962,000 tons for the 
three preceding years, and from Germany an average of 1,935,500 
tons for 1876-8, compared with an average of 610,000 tons fox the 
three preceding years. 

Turning from this enormous growth in the import of beet sugar 
to the import of caue sugar, it will be seen that the imports from 
the "West Indies have remained practically stationary, the average 
imports for the triennial period ending 1878 having only exceeded 
that of the triennial period ending 1872 by 3,700 tons. The 
average for the three years ending 1875 was disturbed by an 
exceptionally heavy crop in 1875, Prom Mr. Giffen’s table it 
win be seen that the import for 1878 is only 192,000 tons against 
210,000 tons iu 1876. 

The imports from other British Possessions show an import in 
the period ending 1878 of 78,778 tons against an import of 55,873 
for the period ending 1872, and of 45,716 tons for the period ending 
1869, but this is accounted for by the rise in prices in 1872 and 
1877, which brought large additional supplies from India, 
Mauritius, and other British Possessions, which only send a small 
portion of their crops here, unless attracted by high prices. This 
will be seen on referring to Mr, GiPen’s table, where the import 
from British Possessions other than the Vest Indies is given as 
53,274 tons in 1878, when the average price was 21s. 6d,, as 
against an import of 117,870 tons in 1877, when the average price 
was 25s. 9d. 

The imports from foreign conntries are regulated by the same 
conditions of price as those from the British Possessions other than 
the Vest Indies. The high prices of 1872, 1873, and 1877, 
brought large supplies from foreign countries, and raised the average 
imports for the tluee triennial periods ending 1872, 1875, and 1878. 
Turning, however, to Mr. Giffen’s table, it will be seen that the 
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import for 1878 is only 322,390 tons against 387,610 tons in 1877, 
350,131 tons in 1876, and 408,326 tons in 1875, allowing a marked 
falling ofl. 

An examination of these statistics and those of other European 
countries shows that there has keen an actual decrease of the con- 
sumption of cane sugar in Europe during the last twenty years, 
the void being of course supplied by the production of beet sugar. 
On the other hand, the imports into the Unite cl States, which are 
almost exclusively from cane-growing countries, have increased 
during these twenty years from 230,000 to 650,000 tons. Your 
Committee may observe on these figures that they deal with 
importation from cane-growing countries in general, and not with 
the importation from the West Indies in particular ; and, further, 
that no inference can be drawn from them with reference to the 
effect which the Austrian bounties may have had on the importa- 
tion of raw sugar into the United States. 

The table of production given by Mr. Giffen does not profess to 
be complete, and the figures for the East Indies is not production, 
hut only exportation. 

Taking the figures for the West Indies alone, and calculating the 
average of the three years, 1869-71, 1870-72, 1871-73, 1872-74, 


1873-75, 1874-76, 
to have been : — 

1875-77, 1876-78, the production will be found 

Tons. ' Tons. 

1869-71 

., 170,890 

1873-75 

.. 195,261 

1870-72.. .. 

.. 175,526 

1874-76 .. . 

.. 195,900 

1871-73 .. 

.. 184,595 

1875-77 

.. 203,350 

1872-74 .. .. 

.. 181,469 

1876-78 .. . 

.. 197,167 


showing an increase from the period 1869-71 to the period 1873-75, 
hut practically no increase since that time. 

The production of the Mauritius appears to vary considerably. 
The average for the triennial period, 1870-72, being 1 15,000 tons ; 
and for that of 1877-79, 132,000 tons. 

The production of the other British Possessions given in the 
Table [after deducting the figures for the East Indies, which only 
indicate export, the extent of which is probably altogether depen- 
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deat oa tlie prices iLere, the increased price of 1877 haTiag 
attracted 75 per cent, more than ia 1876], shows aa increase of 
only 800 tons between 1871 and 1877. In 1878, however, an 
increase of 5,500 tons took place in the Australiaa prodactiorL. 

The production of foreign cane sugar, it will he seen, shows, on 
the whole, a decline during the last 10 years, the average of the 
years 1876-8 showing a production of 1,300,000 tons against 
1,327,000 tons for thfe years 1868-70, this being more than 
accounted for by the decrease in the production of Cuba, 

Taking the total production of cane sugar throughout the world, 
BO far as we have the figures, it will be found that, on the whole, 
there has heea a small increase in the triennial period, 1876-8, 
over that of 1869-71. Since 1875, however, there has been a 
small decrease. 

Comparing this with the production of beet-sugar, which 
increased from 873,000 tons in 1871 to 1,574,153 tons in 1879, 
the extent to which the beet-root sugar is outgrowing the cane 
sugar will be evident. 

It will thus he seen that the beet-root sugar, artificially stimu- 
lated by a bounty, has alone participated in the increased demand 
caused by the increased consumption since the year 1871, while 
the production of cane sugar has been practically stationary. 

Your Committee have no reason to think that any other cause 
exists, except the bounty, to prevent cane sugar competing 
successfully with beet-root sugar, or that any want of attention 
can be charged against the growers, although no doubt the state 
of uncertainty under which they carry on their operations on 
account of the bounty must, to a large extent, check enterprise ; 
and were the bounties removed, there is every reason to believe 
that a large development would take place in the growth of cane 
sugar, it being stated that the West Indies alone could produce 
enough sugar to supply the whole of the Fnited Kingdom. On 
the other hand, if the bounties were allowed to continue, your 
Committee are satisfied that it wiH be attended with the most 
disastrous consequences to onr sugar-gif>wing Colonies. 
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PICCAEH’S SYSTEM OE TJTILIZIITG THE HEAT 
ESCAPIITO FROM AH EYAPOBATIHG- LIQUID. 

Oommunicated by P. 0. 'Wbxeeheai), Old Trafiord, Manchester, 

[Cmiinued from page 4^2 J 


y. 

The foregoing considerations already permit a gUmpse at the 
advantages to be derived from the principle of compressionj even 
when the motive power has to be supplied by the steam-engine. 
"We have still to prove that this is a considerable advantage, when 
constant evaporation is required and the quantities of fluid are 
large. The fuel should not be employed for boiling, directly, the 
liquid to be evaporated, but to heat a steam generator which shall 
put into action a motive machine. We will endeavour to fix the 
conditions of this application and determine its economical 
bearing. 

Suppose the diagram of pressure taken in the cylinder of a 
steam-engine (admitting, for the sake of simplicity, that expansion 
is carried out to the utmost) to be represented by the dotted line 
(Pig. 5); with the surface T, representing the work done by a 
stroke of the piston. 

In the cylinder of the compressor, the diagram (Fig. 6) has 
exactly the same form, and besides, the surface or expended work 
T, is calculated with the same formula as that used for the 
steam-engine. 
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In a word our compressor is an inyerted steam-engine, wHch 
can "be arranged in such a manner that it can be driven directly by 
a motive engine, the piston of which is connected with that of the 
compressor by a rod (Fig. 7). If the pressures were the same in 



the cylinder of the engine and in that of the compressor, the 
latter would, theoretically, absorb, at each piston stroke, exactly as 
much work as the steam engine would produce j so that it would 
he necessary to expend in the steam-engine as much steam as 
would he reproduced in the compressor. In practice, however, 
inevitable waste will occur to destroy this eq[nality. 

Ve shall see that by properly choosing the conditions of 
compression, we may reproduce much more steam in the com- 
pressor than is expended in the motive engine. 

Admitting that the curve of expansion is an hyperbola, which is 
sufficiently exact in practice, the formula which gives in foot 
pounds the work T, of a stroke of the piston, of both engine and 
compressor, is (see Figs, 5 and 6) : 

T = V p hyp. log. 

where p’ and p denote the extreme pressures of the steam in 
pounds per sq[uare foot, v denotes the volume of the steam at the 
pressure p, in cubic feet. 

This formula, very convenient for numerical applications, enables 
us to calculate the work employed and to form our conclusions; 
hut it is simpler, in this particular case, to demonstrate from a 
known principle in the mechanical theory of heat. 

If we call t, the temperature of tbe steam at the pressure p, 
and tv the temperature at the pressure pV the work is proportional 
to the faE of temperature t-t\ This is ec^ually true of both steam 
engine and compressor. 

If, for a condensing one ( 1 04® F.), and 
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the steam is supplied to it at 8 atmospheres (+ 105 Ihs.) (838° E.) 
it will work with a fall of temperatare eq[ual to 338 — 1 04=234° E. 

If the heating surface of the evaporating boiler is ealcnlated in 
such a manner that a difference of 27° E., between the Euid and 
the compressed steam which has to raise its temperature by 
transmitting the required amount of heat is sufficient, the com- 
pressor wall work with a fall of temperature of 27° F. 

It fallows from the principle above mentioned, that, for a given 
weight of steam supplied to the machine and falling from 338° E. 
to 104° E. the recovery of heat of an equal weight of steam, 
compressed just enough to raise its temperature 27° E., will absorb 
only the of the work of the machine- In other words, the 
total work of the machine will reproduce the heat of a weight of 
steam to of the amount originally supplied. 

With a pound of steam supplied to the machine and falling from 
838° E. to 104° E. we shall recover the heat of W-= 8*66 Ihs- of 
steam borrowed from the liquid to be evaporated; or a pound of 
steam, produced in the generator, will evaporate 8*66 pounds from 
the liquid to he heated. Consequently, 8*66 times less coal wall 
he consumed than by evaporating over an ordinary hre. 

These figures, it is true, take no account of the friction of the 
machinery, nor of the real cycle being unequal to the theoretical. 

The numerous experiments made with Watt’s indicator on steam 
engines with sliding valves, prove that the real surface T is only 
equal to 0*80 or 0*85 of that given by calculation. This difference 
is chiefiy due to the choking of the steam in the valve. Again, 
the force, measured by the break on the shaft of the machine, is 
only 0*85 of that given by Watt’s indicator. This loss results from 
the friction of the machinery. 

The actual disposable force, then, is found to be only 64 to 68 
per cent, of the calculated force. 

It is to he observed that in the machine now occupying our 
attention, the two pistons are always fixed to the same rod. By 
this arrangement the loss sustained by friction will be considerably 
diminished. 

Eor large engines supplied with the Corliss valve gear at present 
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in use, the co-efficieEt 0*85 for the surface T of the cycle is 
certairily too low. 

Let us admit this co-ef&cient for the cycle of the steam-engine 
and apply it also to the work of the compressor. Taking the 
co-efficient 0'80 for the friction of the two machines together, 
the theoretical result which we haye found will have to be 
multiplied hy the co-efficient 0*578 the continued product of the 
co-cfficientB 0*85 x 0*85 x 0*80 "being 0*57 8. 

The real effiect produced hy a pound of steam admitted into the 
cylinder of the steam-engine will he 8*66 x 0*578 = 5 ; that is to 
say, we shall evaporate in the example we have chosen, five times 
as mueh fluid as by heating over an ordinary fire. 

VI. 

The multiple action apparatus, already examined, has an advan- 
tage over the compression system, in avoiding the intermedium of 
all mechanical work, and consequently produces a practical result, 
not affected hy the coefficient 0*578. 

We have seen, however, that its action is Hmited, and that the 
quantity of steam taken from the liquid to be evaporated can 
scarcely, in practice, exceed the double or triple the weight of the 
steam condensed in the intertubular space of the first boiler. The 
multiple action apparatus, utilizing successive falls of temperature 
heginiiing at about 212° E,, that is at a pressure approximately 
equal to that of the atmosphere, can be advantageously employed 
to utilize, for evaporation, steam which has already done mechan- 
ical work in a steam-engine. 

Bat it must be observed that in a great number of manufactures 
the motive power employed is very unimportant, compared to the 
quantities of fluid to be evaporated. We will mention, as exam- 
ples, salt works, chemical and dye works, and even sugar manu- 
factories, in which much more steam is employed for the motive 
power than is absolutely necessary, under the pretext that the 
waste steam aids the evaporation. 

Eor all these manufactures it would be very advantageous to 
utilize, for evaporation, steam at high temperatures and pressures 
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but ita direct emplo^nueut under tbese conditions presents, botb for 
tbe preservation of tbe substances to be treated, and for tb.e con- 
struction and keeping in repair of tbe eyaporating boilers, sucb 
inconyeniences tbat until now it has been necessary to abstain from 
nsing tbe bigber degrees of tbe tbermometrical scale in multiple 
acldon apparatus. 

For these manufactures the system of evaporation by reproducing 
tbe beat of steam, by means of tbe compression yielded by it when 
at high pressure, is clearly marked out. Compared to evaporating 
by an ordinary bre it admits of a saving of fuel amounting to 76 
per cent, and upwards, or 50 per cent, more than can be claimed 
for even tbe best triple action evaporating apparatus. Besides, it 
offers tbe considerable advantage of allowing us at will to carry on 
all tbe work of evaporation in a single boiler, and does not force us, 
like tbe triple action machine, to have several boilers working at 
different temperatures and pressures. Tbe management of a triple 
action machine re i^uires constant attention to keep up in each of 
tbe boilers tbe temperature best suited to the transmission of beat 
across its tubular surface. Every excessive variation in the 
temperature and pressure in a boiler reacts necessarily on the fol- 
lowing one, and deranges tbe united action of tbe machine. 

The compression apparatus also allows tbe evaporation to go on 
in as many distinct vessels as tbe liquid to be heated may require. 
We may, at will, cut off tbe communication of an evaporating 
vessel with the compressor, and fill, empty,’ or open it without 
interrupting or influencing the action of the others; and, as 
already observed, cause evaporation at any temperature we may 
desire without foregoing any of tbe advantages of compression, 
however low tbat temperature may be. 

YU. 

CoMBixnn Systems or Compeessiok axd MTn:iTiTi:.E Actiox. 

It is easy to combine the advantages peculiar to the compression 
eyaporating system with those of multiple action (Eig 8.) It 
suffices for that purpose to employ tbe faU of temperature of the 
steam falling from tbe, pressure of tbe generator to the pressure 
adapted to the working of the multiple apparatus. 


39 
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^ Let Tis suppose tLat a generator 

if ^ produces steam at eight atmosplieres 

^nS il lii (+ 105 Ihs. pressure), that is, at 
. 338® F., and that we, have a triple- 
n'-OB8M action apparatus receiving it at 
194® F., or a little under one 
f II atmosphere. The steam, in descend- 
'— \ | iiEi| i 338° E. to 194° will 

\ serve., to drive a compressor, hy 

^ J utilizing the fall of temperature of 

r 144®F. 

J LJ Our evaporating apparatus being 

( IP F’Sy P 'K constructed in such a way that its 

' V tubular surface will transmit the 

■__] necessary quantity of heat, with a 

^ difference in temperature of 2?® F. 

f between the liquid to be evaporated 

[ steam (a difference greater 

V ^ than that which is found in ordinary 

triple-action apparatus), we shall 
|| obtain the following desirahle result : 

-W- X 0*578 = 3-1 ; which signifies 
I that for each pound of steam falling 

wonjf ^ from 330 ° F. to 1 94® F. while passing 

^ c — »f§ through the motive cylinder, we 

^ I shall eyaporate 3*1 of the liquid to 

j ^ ^ I be concentrated. 

L ^ The motive steam will be sent at 

' p' , - 194® F. to the first boiler of a triple- 

action apparatus, and in this way 
f we shall have ohtained for each 

' I , • S ||||i> feSSgg fi'!'' j pound of steam taken from the 

generator a total production of six 
X — pounds, viz., three in the compres- 
sion apparatus and three in the triple-action. 

W the quantity of steam taken from the liquid 


Erul 
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to be evaporated mtbont increasmg tbe oonsniriptioii of fuel j or, 
in other words, we save 50 per cent, more fuel than the best 
known process now in use. 

As, by increasing the transmitting surface, we can reduce, at 
will, the fall of temperature required to transmit a given amount 
of heat, so, in certain cases, we can considerably augment the 
action of compression. Thus, by constructing an evaporating 
machine driven by a fall of temperature of only 18° F., but retain- 
ing in other respects the same conditions as above, the action of 
compression represents 

0*578 X = 4*62 

By adding the action of a triple apparatus, the total effect 
would be 7*62. 

It must be observed that in compression machines we can, 
without inconvenience, make the difference between the compressed 
steam and the liquid to be heated as small as we please. There 
are no disturbances in the action to he dreaded; and if the con- 
densing surfaces are properly calculated, which is a matter of no 
difficulty, the apparatus works as regularly with a small difference 
of temperature as -with a great one. The useful effect of these 
apparatus may, therefore, he very considerably increased, though 
not indefinitely. The greater number of solutions, requiring a 
higher temperature to produce ebullition, than distilled water. 
However this may he, the result given above of 7*62 is not at all 
exaggerated, and is easily attainable. 

Yin. 

AppniCATioiir op the Combined Systems op Compeessioh and Tbipee 
Aotioh. — Cost op Apparatus pop a g-tven Eyaposatioh op 
Syptjp.— Ecohomicax Yaeue op the System. 

"We have now to examine an objection which naturally occurs 
to the inind. Is not this large saving in fuel, effected by the 
employment of so much maehiaery, Gountexbalanced by the enor- 
mous expenditure, in interest, and the natural wear and tear ? 

It will foe sufficient, in reply to study the cost of an establish- 
ment capable of evaporating a given amount of liquid per diem ; 
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and we will clioose, for example, one capal)le of concentrating 
230,100 gallons of leetroot juice, yielding 52,824 gallons of syrup. 
It is a question then of evaporating 167,276 gallons of water every 
twenty-four hours. 

To simplify the conditions of the problem, we will take no 
account of the escape steam which is made use of, in varying 
proportions, in different sugar factories, but suppose that evapora- 
tion is produced by direct steam. 

By employing the mixed system, mentioned in the last chapter, 
the 167,276 gallons must he evaporated partly by compression 
apparatus and partly by triple action. Taking the date of the first 
example given, that is, admitting that compression apparatus works 
with a difference of temperatore amounting to 27‘^ E., we shall 
have divided onr evaporation equally between the compression and 
the triple action apparatus; each of which will convert 83,638 
gallons into steam. 

The triple action apparatus evaporating 83,638 gallons wall 
have a tubular surface, less by one half than a similar one 
evaporating 167,276 gallons. On the other hand, our boiler, 
working by compression and using a difference of temperature of 
27° E. will have a heating surface about equal to that of the triple 
action apparatus, which has the same fall of temperature between 
each boiler. 

The heatmg or tubular surface of our combiaed apparatus, 
taken as a whole, will then have the same extent as that of a 
triple action machine evaporating 167,276 gallons and will he 
divided amongst four boilers, viz. : one half in the sole compression 
boiler and the other half in the three triple action boilers. 

This system, then, compared with the present maimer of 
evaporation, necessitates no increase of heatiag surface and, 
consequently, no real mcrease of expense for the so-called 
evaporating boilers ; for, while a compressor is required, only half 
the amount of steam is necessary, with a like reduction in the 
number of generators or steam boilers used. We shall thus have 
on the one hand an increase of expense, and on the other a 
reduction. The relative proportions cannot be stated with perfect 
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accuracy, l)ut we can give figures wMcli will serve as a basis for 
ascertaining the total cost in any desired locality. 

Let us first decide on the dimensions of the compressor re(][iiired. 

Choosing, at wiU, the boiling point in our compression boiler, we 
fix the temperature of the juice at 203° E., and that of the com- 
pressed steam at 230° E, 

"We have to evaporate 83,638 gallons every 24 hours, equal to 
3485 gallons, per hour, or 58 gallons per minute. The specific 
volume of saturated steam at 203° E. is 1950 ; we shall therefore 
have to suck up 58 x 1950 = 113,100 gallons of steam per 
minute, that multiplied by 0-16 gives 18,096 cubic feet. 

Admitting that the compressor and machine make 40 revolutions 
per minute, aud that the latter has two cylinders, coupled like 
the compressor, we shall have 4 x 40 = 160 piston strokes per 
minnte. 

Each cylinder of the compressor should then have a theoretical 
volume of -HW®- = 113‘3 cubic feet; figures which must be 
increased by one-fourth to allow for deficient results. 

The volume of each of the two cylinders will then be 141*6 
cubic feet, or 68 inch diameter and 68 inch stroke. 

The engine making the same number of piston strokes as the 
compressor, and having the same throw, each cylinder will hold a 
weight of steam equal to one-third of that contained m the 
cylinder of the compressor. Admitting that expansion goes on in 
the engine, till the steam is at 194° E., we have : — 

Weight of steam per minute, =: 193*66 lbs. 

Specific volume of saturated steam at 194° E., 2311. 

Yolume of steam expanded per minute == 7177*5 

cubic feet, 

Yolume of cylinder, == 44*85 cubic feet. 

Diameter of cyHnder, 38*12 inches. 

Length of stroke of piston, 68 inches == 5 feet 8 inches. 

Let us see now how much we shall save in generators or steam 
boilers, seatings and chimney, and air-pump and condensor. 

With compression and triple-action apparatus combiaed we need 
generators lesa powerful by one-half than if we carried on entire 
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eTaporation "by tlie present metliods, since a pound of steam loy this 
system prodtLces twice as mnclL effect. 

To evaporate 1,672,760 lbs, of water every 24 hours, or 69,698 
lbs, per hour, with an ordinary triple-action machine, we should 
want ™ 23,232 lbs. of steam produced by the generator. 

With the mixed apparatus we req^uired = 11,616 lbs. 

Admitting that 1 lb. of coal produces 7 lbs. of steam, we should 
bum with the ordinary triple-action machine = 331 9 lbs. of 

coal per hour ; while in this inixed apparatus only 1659 — nearly 
15 cwt.— need be consumed. 

With boilers c onstructed under favourable conditions, only 1 J lbs* 
of coal ought to be burnt per hour for^each square foot of heating 
surface."^ 

The total heating surface of the generators, in employing triple- 
action machines, will then be 1247 square feet, while in the com- 
pound machines it would only amount to 624 square feet. 

In this way we shall have saved half the cost of construction of 
the steam generators, or, say, three to four forty-horse boilers, with 
the expenses for constructing the brick- work seating, chimneys, 
water supply, &c., necessary for those boilers. 

It will, be easy, from the above data, to state in each case the 
amount of this saving, and to compare it with the expense neces- 
sary for the construction of the compressing engine . 

We can state, however, from exact calculations made under 
various conditions, that they equalize, and that the application of 
the combined system of compressor and triple action, compared to 
the ordinary triple action^ heretofore employed, will not sensibly 
increase the original cost of construction. 

To treat 220,100 gallons of juice in 24 hours by this system, 
we need bring to the condenser only half the amount of steam it 
would have received in the triple-action method; hence there 
results a considerable saving ia favour of this system, not only in 
the construction of our condenser and its aii’-pump [which will be 

* The reader must remember that 1 Ih. of steam costs no more fuel when 
generated at eight atmospheres than at five. The diagi’am, Fig. 1, page 425, 
shows that the total heat of steam varies slightly with the pressure at which 
it is produced ; but in practice this small difference may be entirely ignored, 
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smaller by one-balf), but in the quantity of water reqLuired for 
iujectiou, and the power or steam req^uired to work it. It is 
difficult to state tbis in figures, but it will be easy, in each 
particular case, to appreciate its importance. 

We bave just seen that tbe cost of construction of a compression 
and triple-action machine combined will be about equal to one of 
tbe same power for triple action alone. 

There will then be no difierence between tbe two systems, as 
far as tbe interest of tbe invested capital is concerned. 

As to tbe wear of machinery, tbe advantage is on tbe side of our 
system, because mteru paribus^ we substitute a steam-engine for 
half tbe generators ; and it is well known that tbe cost of repairs 
and . tbe wear of an engine are less than those of steam boilers. 
Lastly, with regard to tbe space occupied, tbis system oficers an 
evident advantage. Tbe compression machine, replacing half the 
generators, will not take up a tenth of tbe room which would be 
necessary for them, especially if in calculating tbe space occupied 
by generators we take into account their appurtenances, coal 
supplies, communicating roads, &c., &c. 

In addition to these advantages, let us see what saYing of coal 
we shall realize in treating tbe 220,100 gallons of juice every 24 
hours. It has already been shown that this saving amounts to 
1669 lbs. of coal per hour, or, for a course of operations extending 
over 120 days, 2131 tons, which, at five shillings per ton, amounts 
to J&633. 

"We will only observe that to keep within the conditions of the 
example chosen (tbe concentration of beet-root juice), we have 
based our deductious on a duration of 120 days. It is easy to 
form an idea of the immense advantages our system offers when 
applied to* a manufactory working all tbe year. Eor tbe same 
amount of water converted into steam, that is 220,100 gallons in 
24 hours, the saving iu 300 days would be 5,328 tons— equal to 
£1,332. 

Tbese considerable savings (75 per cent, has been actually 
realized in tbe production of salt,) may be brought within the 
reach of the numerous branebes of industry having to perform 
extensive evaporation. 
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TMEBOYEMEISrT IH CAHE MILLS BY M. EATJEE, OP 
LIMOGES, AND M. LEON MAEIE’S NEW MEGAS8 
FURNACE, 

In April last tlie writer visited tlie French island of Martinique, 
mainly to see a new process of crushing the sugar canes, which 
was said to give very good results. The experiment was witnessed 
at the usme Fointe Simon, at Fort de France, but the machine was 
also at work in two other wswes. 

The invention was one patented by M. Faure, of Limoges, and 
consisted of a fluted roller revolving rapidly over a bed-plate in 
front of the mill. The canes were passed horizontally between 
this roller and the plate, and split open from end to end. As 
they emerged from this cane-splitter, a girl turned them, so as to 
cause them to enter the mill longitudinally in the usual way. The 
patent cane-aplitter is made to suit any mill it is intended to feed, 
and is placed before it so that the canes pass through it on their 
way to the mill. It is a very simple yet eflective apparatus, aud 
can be placed before any mill at present in use. 

The mill we saw, driven by m engine of 40~horse power, sup- 
plied vsdth canes split open by this additional rollBr, crushed 16 
tons of canes per hour. 

The rollers of the mill were 31 Jin. diameter, and 4 ft. 11 in, 
long, revolving at the rate of 1 minute and 30 seconds each 
revolution, or about 11-4 feet per minute. 

We were informed that the result obtained from the mill was 
most satisfactory, and quite equal to anything that had been 
accomplished by watering the megass and double crushing. From 
80 to 82 per cent, of the weight of the canes was obtained in juice. 

Our observation led us to believe that the process was a very 
good one, as we had not seen anywhere more completely squeezed 
megass. , , 

The megass was carried to a floor above the boilers, and there fed 
through openings in the floor into M. L. Marie^s patent furnace placed 
in front of the ordinary mnltitubular boiler. The furnace was entered 
by a neck, throttled by a balanced door, which opened on a basket 
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of megaas loeing sliot down tlie tube, and closed tbe moment tbe 
megass bad passed into tbe furnace below. Tbe fumace was a 
cbamber made of iron, "and cased outside with bricks, and tbe 
combustion was eftected in it completely before tbe flame and beat 
passed to tbe multitubular boiler. Tbe whole of tbe smoke was 
burnt/ tbe cbimnies of tbe usine presenting a great contrast in this 
respect witb those of its neighbours. Ve understand that the 
saying of fuel effected by this simple apparatus is very great, and 
that the wame has bad to cancel large contracts for coal entered 
into before the myention was tried. 

The Colonial Company, Limited, of 16, Leadenball Street, 
London, are going to erect, for tbe coming crop, two of these 
“ Deflbreurs” in their Usine Saint Madeleine, at Trinidad, "West 
Indies, and they have, we understand, been appointed by M. Eaure 
bis sole agents for this important patent for all tbe British Colonies, 
and also general agents for tbe United States and Sandwich Islands; 
and iE tbe results, which appeared to us to be very considerable, 
are as great as we have been since informed they are, there can 
be no doubt that M. Eaure’s addition to tbe sugar TnillR mil be 
universally adopted, as well as tbe patent fumace for megass. 
"We can strongly advise our readers, from our observations iu 
Martinique, to inquire closely iuto tbe facts and flgures, and we 
have no doubt that tbe Colonial Company will be able and glad 
to answer any inquiries and give exact information. 


ISTEW SUGAR MILL AT ALBERTOjS*, QUEEHSLAHD. 
SUTTON’S ATMOSPHERIC ETAPOEATORS. 


The sugar mill which has just been erected at Alberton marks a 
new and most interesting departure in tbe sugar industry. A small 
number of cane -growers in the neighbourhood have started a -rmll 
on the co-operative principle. Anxious to emancipate themselves 
from the necessity of seUing their cane to tbe proprietors of distant 
mills, they resolved to erect one for themselves in the middle of 
their eanefields which should be worked and managed by the joint 
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proprietors, aad wMcla beyond otlier advantages would save tbe 
wastefnl cost of a large and unnecessary carriage. Happily tbe 
cane-growers on tlie Lower Logan Lad been sufficiently prosperons 
to allow tLem to subscribe the required amount. Eight of them 
put down £100 apiece, and made overtures to Mr. Sutton which 
have resulted in his erecting the mill and machinery for £1,500, 
and allowing the balance of payment to extend over three years. 
The proprietors, who are Germans and men with families, will work 
the mill themselves, and we may be sure that the work done will 
be something more than the equivalent of what the ordinary rate 
of wages win purchase in the mills of other proprietors. The 
estahlishment in this colony of any enterprise on the co-operative 
principle is full of interest, and this Alherton sugar-min seems to 
ns to start with every angury of success. The initiators are small 
capitalists who have mneh to lose by fe^ilnre, and much to gain hy 
success, and from the inspection we were enabled to make of their 
excehent little mill on Saturday we have no misgivings regarding 
their sure and rapid prosperity. 

Beyond, however, the question of co-operation, this Alherton 
mill has another very special interest. A new method of mann- 
factuxe has been introdneed that is not only a novelty in this 
colony, but so far as we know has not been tried in any other 
sugar-growing country. The concentration of the liquor in the 
battery is managed by means of artihcial ebullition, a current of 
air being pumped through the hqnor, which is only heated 
sufficiently to give off steam. In this manner evaporation, which 
is astonishingly rapid, takes place imder conditions as favourable as 
if it were effected in vacuo. The battery consists of three iron 
pans set at different levels to allow the hqnor to be passed forward 
by its own gravitation. The bottom of the back pan, for instance, 
is a few inches above the rim of the next, and a cock in front 
makes the passage of liquor forward depend simply upon the 
turning of a tap. The middle pan stands in the same relation to 
the next, which takes the place of a teache, and this is emptied 
by a small centrifugal pump, which is driven by a belt attached to 
a fast and loose pulley, and worked from the shaft of the engine 
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that driyes the fans for proiuciag the air-blast. The liquor thus 
pumped is discharged into receiying tanks that act as subsiders, 
and which are raised sufficiently to allow of the liquor being run 
when required into the finishing pan/ of which we will speak 
presently. Each pan in the battery has two copper coils, the one 
being a fixture within Jin. of the bottom, and the other immediately 
over it, lifting up from one end hy means of the ordinary stuffing 
boxes, to allow of the pan being cleaned. The lower coil is 
perforated on its under side, and connected by a valve with a 7m. 
air-pipe, that runs from the air-pnmp along the outside of the 
battery. The upper coH is for heating the liquor, direct steam 
being used for this purpose. When the valve connected with the 
perforated coil is opened the surface of the liquor breaks into 
violent agitation, due to the numerous currents of air that are 
forced through it from below. It has all the appearance of a rapid 
boil, and although the temperature is kept at about 150° Eahrenheit, 
steam is given ofi very quickly. The liquor is so thoroughly 
opened up, as it were, by the passages forced through it hy the ah 
hubbies that the evaporating surface is enormously iacreased, and 
concentration is effected very rapidly. Before coining to the 
battery the juice has been boiled and skimmed in the clarifiers, and 
in the first pan it is boiled and cleaned till no more dht rises, after 
which the air currents are passed through it, reducing its tem- 
perature to 150®, and it is passed on to the next pan, and then to 
the next, according as space is wanted for fresh liquor. At a 
density of about 23° Beaum^, it is sent up into the receivers. 
This is managed hy turning a valve that lets the liquor into the 
little centrifugal pump, and the pan is run dry. The finishing pan 
is a square copper vessel with the same arrangement of coils as in 
the battery pans, the exhaust steam from the small engine that 
dnves the ah'-pnmps supplying the heating power. Here the 
liquor is kept at a temperature of about 160“ or 170“ and the 
current of air is kept continually bubbling through it. There is, 
of course, no churning of the liquor as is the case in Vetzell, 
Bour, or other pans whose principle is a revolving agitator, nor is 
the Hqnor exposed to the disadvantage of partial subjectipiL to a 
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mucli Mgker temperatiire, as is tlie case witli the small quantity 
that is lifted by the Wetzell tubes, or that falls over the discs of 
the Bout pan. Every particle of the liquor is subjected to an 
equable temperature and is kept in constant agitation, and con- 
centration is effected very speedily. The charge of sugar run off 
while we were there had granulated in the pan and commenced 
setting directly it was in the cooler, and all the other coolers in 
the mill Dontaining sugar were perfectly solid. It is claimed for 
this atmospheric pan that grain can he built up as in the vacuum 
pan, and that, as there is no beating of the liquor, a large solid 
crystal is formed that can he washed white with very trifling loss. 
"We cannot speak positively of this, the receivers that should have 
replenished the pan at the time of our visit being empty. From 
what we did see, however, we are convinced that the method both 
in the battery and in the finishing pan is a very great improvement 
upon all other open pan processes with which we are acquainted. 
The Gonomy of labour, too, is very great. One man at the battery 
is all that is wanted. The concentration, moreover, is very much 
more rapid by this atmospheric ebullition than by ordinary boiling, 
while the saving of loss from the conversion of orystallisable sugar 
into molasses, which inevitably takes place dming the application 
of extreme heat, is avoided. A furnace has been put under the 
battery at Alberton, as the capacity of the boiler is somewhat 
deficient, but with direct fire and full steam on it is impos- 
sible while the air current is passing through the juice to 
raise the temperature heyond 170° Eahr. Two rotary blowers, 
such as are used for creating a blast for foundry purposes, are used, 
the one for supplying the atmospheric coils in the battery and the 
other for the finishing pan. Both are worked by a six-horse power 
engine, which is a very much more powerful one than is needed. A 
six-horse power engine drives the mill, the rollers of which are very 
small, not more than 18m. There is thus a disproportion in the 
power of the mill and of the battery, the latter being able to turn 
out three tons, whereas the rollers cannot supply liquor for much 
over a ton. Probably in a season or two the advisability of a 
larger mill and more powerful boiler will suggest itself to the 
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proprietors, wlieiL tlie factory would be capable of tixrniiig oiit at 
least 15 tons per week. 

Mr. Sutton is abont to erect anotber mill in tbe same neigbbonr- 
bood, in wbicb bis patent will also be used. Mr. Randle, at Eagle 
Earm, at whose place the trial was made with Mr. Sntton’s model 
in October last, bas also adopted tbe atmospheric eyaporator, and 
one of these pans has been erected at Mackay. Tbe latter, we 
understand, bas so far not been worked to very great adyantage, 
from canses, howeyer, that we are assured are ayoidable. The 
inyention certanily appears to ns a most yalnable one, and we 
cannot doubt tbe process being an immense improyement on the 
old system of eyaporation. — ^By a Special Correspondent of The 
Queenslander. • 


OEAHGE CTrLTURE IN FLORIDA. 


In his report to the Foreign OfS.ce on tbe trade of Pensacola, and 
some of tbe internal resources of tbe State of Florida for 1879, Mr. 
Consul Cridland giyes some interesting particularB with regard to 
the cultivation of the orange in that State. He says that formerly in 
Florida, as in most of tbe cotton States, tbe whole time and atten- 
tion of tbe people was engrossed in the cultivation of tbe cotton 
plant and the sugar cane. Fruit growing was looked upon rather 
with contempt, and no value was attached to the wild orange groves 
in tbe State any more than to the same q^uantity of other timbered 
lands. In fact, very frequently the wild orange trees were cut 
down and destroyed to make room for cotton and sugar. Of late 
years, however, the people of tbe district named have found 
ont the importance and profits of tropical fruit culture, and 
the old wild orange trees are highly prized, and are eonverted 
into sweet oranges by grafting. The difficulty in regard to 
orange culture is the impatience for immediate results. The 
orange, if cultivated from tbe seed, requires from seven to 
ten years of attention before it begins to bear fa 
the lack of patience and confidence deters people from starting an 
orange grove and persisting in its care. Tbe quality of the Florida 
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orange, and tlie exDelleiit condition in wHcli it readies tlie northern 
markets, render it a most profitable crop. There can be no fear of 
an over production of the orange or lemon, wben it is considered 
T^bat a vast country has to he supplied. In 1879, 4,000,000 dols. 
worth of oranges and lemons were imported into the United States, 
and the orange crop of Florida was valued at over 1,000,000 dols. 
From information published lately it is probable tbat the orange 
crop in Florida this season will he 100,000,000 of oranges, for 
which the dealers wiU give the growers 1,500,000 dols. The 
orange crop wiH double itself every three or four years, and consi- 
dering that the reports to the governor show that there are over 
20,000,000 of trees in the orange groves of Florida, in future years 
the crop will be enormous and exceedingly plofitable, and if the 
20 per cent. mlorem duty continues, it will stop the importation 
of oranges from Sicily, Spain, and the “West Indies. 


TEE CYCLONE IN JAMAICA. 


The following letter has been received from the Eev. James 
Boberts, son-in-law of the Bev. V. GrijBdths, formerly of Shefdeld:— - 
I am just in from Mount Begale, near Biohmond, and hasten 
to give you a few particulars as to the ravages of the terrible 
hurricane of last night. I was staying with the Bev. Ceorge 
Sangninetti. The storm began about eight, bnt did not become 
alarming till near nine. A Httle before ten the new roof of the 
chapel feU in with a crash, then the house began to sway and rock, 
and we thought it advisable to get into one of the store rooms 
nndemeath, partly cut out of the rock. At about half -past eleven 
the house fell over our heads with another awful crash, destroying 
almost everything in the house. We passed the remainder of the 
night (nine of us) in this little room, holding umbrellas over our 
heads to keep off the dripping wet, until near daylight, when the 
storm lulled and kind friends came to inqLuire after our weKare, and 
tell tales of personal distress, which were truly pitiable. I 
took down the names of forty heads of households, who had 
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lost tlieir liouses entirely. On my way home I fonnd not one 
honse in six standing, and tLe whole country presented an aspect 
of deyastation. Hundreds of cocoanuts and other fruit trees 
were thrown down, cultiyation of all kinds— sugar, com, yam- 
destroyed, the mass of the people left homeless and not knowing 
where to go for shelter, and chapels wrecked in eyery q,uarter. 
Besides Mount Begale Chapel, I may mention Lewishurgh, Bev. 
Gr, Sanguinetti, levelled to the ground. Job’s Hill destroyed; But- 
mird, Bey. J>. G. East, levelled; Morant Charles, chapel and 
school leveUed; United "Wesleyan, unroofed; Grateful Hill, par- 
tially unroofed; Sans Souci, Wesleyan, levelled; Belmont, Eev. 
H. B, Bouse, completely unroofed; Bethnel, levelled; Allman Hill, 
reported down; iftzpah, reported down; Brandon Hill, Bev. J. 
Thompson, reported down; Oberlin, Bev. J. Tilley, one-half down, 
and part of house down ; Stoney HiU, Bev. J. W. Mold, levelled 
except the vestries. The above I actually saw for myself except 
the three cases marked reported. 

August 


THE WEATHEB AB^B THE SUGAR CROP IH BEMEBABA. 


The weather, we believe, continues everything the planters could 
desire ; occasional heavy showers, with hot suns intervening, are 
giving an immense growth to the canes, and induce the hope of 
large returns at the end of the year. Yery little sugar is being 
made at present, nor is there much expected to come forward until 
October, when the busy season will commence, and last till 
Christmas. As we have already remarked, the crop is not likely 
to exceed that of last year, but will probably equal it. We believe, 
however, that there will be a larger number of acres cut this year 
than in 1879. 


We note that an invention by Mr. Charles Williams, chemist on 
the Bel Air estate, Bemeraxa, for the iltering of cane juice, has been 
provisionally protected for 12 months under the Patent OrdinanGe. 
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THE BOHHEEIH EILTEES. 


To THE EdIXOE OE THE ^^SuOAR CaNE.’^ 

Sir, ■ 

I liaTe read, in yonr two last issues, the letters you published 
regardingllr. Bonnehn’s process of filtration, and having had, for many 
years, to filtrate syrups and juices of all kinds, and having given a 
great deal of attention to filtration generally, I crave for a little 
space in your next issue to enable me to answer your correspondent 
Mr , Eennners’ letter from a perfectly independent point of view. 
The idea of applying capillary action to filtra^n appeared to me 
so good that I communicated with the inventor, Mr, Bonnefin, who 
kindly gave me all the information I desired, and I can assert, from 
personal observation, that capillary filters will not only produce 
perfect quality and maximum quantity of juice, in the manufacture 
of sugar, but also will afiord to all industrials the means so long 
sought for of clarifying their refuse liquids. 

Before answering, one hy one, the queries of Mr. Bemmers, who 
evidently does not imderstand the action of a capillary filter, it is 
necessary for me to point out what that action is and what is the 
difference between a filter acting naturally, through capillary 
attraction, and one acting under compulsion. 

I dare say Mr. Bemmers has, at one time or other of his bnsy life, 
seen how a few drops of any fluid, dropped between two glass rods 
placed close to each other and suspended in the air, will run along 
the two rods and only fall at both ends. The same action takes 
place between all the fibres composing Bonnefin’ s filtering cloth ; 
the fibres, in fact, form a great number of small channela through 
which the liquid gradually passes. To give another example of 
capillary action to Mr. Bemmers, I have only to ask him to put on 
his coat a teaspoonful, or more or less according to his liking, of 
slnsh and examine what will take place. He probably will be able 
to notice that in an incredible short time a wet circle will have 
been formed round the point where the muddy liquid was placed, 
the solid part, of course, remaining stationary, whilst the fluid 
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portion passes tlirougli Ms coat within a circle of three or four times 
more diameter than the original circle had. Such is the action of 
a capillary filter. 

In an ordinary filter, which is acting under more or less pressure, 
the action is mechanical, but not natural. In the first instance, the 
filtering cloth has to he made snfGLciently strong to resist the power 
applied, and the greater the pressure the narrower must be the inter- 
stices of the fabric. Each interstice is made, by the force applied, to 
swallow more them it properly can in a given time, and conseq^uently 
the juice has to be clarified several times because some vegetable 
albumen and insoluble matters, in fact impurities, have been com- 
pelled to pass along with the saccharine juice. This undeniable 
fact brings me to tell Mr. Eemmers that, contrary to his opinion, 
the facts stated in the letter of Mr. Poeulot have a perfect and 
clear hearing on the question, and convey sufidciently well the 
merits of Mr. Bonnefin^s filter to any well-balanced mind, as it 
stands to reason that jtiice which has remained so long free from 
putrefaction must have, in the first instance, been entirely deprived 
of all pntrescible matters, and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that no such result can take place with juice filtered only once by 
compulsion, if it ever can take place at all. 

l^ow, having shown the difierence between capillary and com- 
pulsory action in a filter, I dare say that Mr. Eemmers wiE see 
that the data he puts down as necessary to the proper comparison 
between the capability of a Bonnefin and that of a press filter are 
completely misleading. 

However, to satisfy Mr. Eemmers’ natural curiosity, I will take 
his queries singly : — 

1. Whether Bonnefin’ s filters are in actual use, or not, needs not 
trouble me. If they are uot, they ought to he, because they are 
based on a perfectly soimi theory, easy of application to any extent. 
In an ordinary press filter the filtering surface is equal to the 
surface of the cloth j in Mr. Bonnefin’ s filter the filtering surface 
is only equal to the trifling surface of aU the fibres composing the 
matting or fabric placed between his rings put together. 

2. The quantity filtered per hour is equal to 12 times the 
capacity of the filter. Taking a oO-gallon filter for example, the 

40 ^' ' 
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quantity of juice filtered vould be 600 gallons eniirelf 

Glarifiedy and necessitating no furtber treatment except concentration 
and crystallization. 

3. Tbe filtration in Bonnefin’s system being a continuous fiow 
of pure juice, there is no need for further answer to this question. 

4. This query is also answered by the very march of the 
system."^ 

5. The hquor extracted by a capillary filter is, of necessity, 
uniform in specifie gravity, and constitutes, of necessity, the whole 
of the saeoharine juice of the cane.^ 

6. I leave to Mr. Eemmers to calculate what the cake can be 
when the whole of the juice of the cane is extracted. 

7. It will surprise Hr. Bemmers to hear that there is no 
necessity of hxiviating the cakes, as no juice remains behind. 

8. There is no necessity for that. 

I7ow, sir, to bring to a conclusion this perhaps too long letter. 
It does not follow that, because a new filter has not been or is not 
actually in extensive use, it is not successful. The best con- 
trivances, based on sound principles, generally speaking, take more 
time to strike roots than ordinary ones, simply because their action, 
in nine cases out of ten, is contrary to ideas generally entertained, 
though less easily understood by the general pubHc. If sugar 
refiners or planters do not come to see that with a filter acting by 
capillarity, whether of Mr. Bonnefin’s or of anyone else’s make, 
they wiU secure the entirety of the juice of the cane, and, moreover, 
ipm facto, do away with a great deal of unnecessary labour in-tbe 
process of refining sugar, it will speak a great deal more in favour 
of the fixity of their minds than in favour of the subtleness of their 
intelligence. 

I remain, sir, yours truly, 

A. YASsAnu, 

Member of the Chem. Soc. of Paris, 

Late Expert Chemist to the Board of Trade, etc. 

16 y Annandale Road, M est Combe Farh, Greemcich, 

fiemmers appears to liave enterei the arena against Bonnefin’s filter 
in complete darkness as far as its modus operandi is concerned. The cloth is 
changed from time to time when it is covered with gummy matters, hut 
without interrupting filtration for more than a very short time. 
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EOR IHTEKDING EMIGRAHTS TO DEMEBABA. 


To THE Editoe op The Sr&AE Gaot.” 

SlE, 

In your September number yon communicate to yonr readers a 

Caution for intending emigrants to Bemerara,” from one of 
your correspondents in that colony ; the emigrants for whom this 

Caution” is provided being those who purpose becoming overseers. 

Tour correspondent; I presume, is an overseer, and. may be one 
of those dissatisfied gentlemen we find in many callings. As I 
know something of the colony, I have to beg you will allow me a 
small space in your Magazine to endeavour to disabuse the minds 
of those who may possibly be misled by his assertions as to the 
general existence of a state of things, that, if actual, would justify 
the ‘‘ Caution.” That a few isolated eases might be pointed to as 
justifying your correspondent’s report, I dare say, is possible, but 
no good overseer need long submit to such, as good men have no 
great difficulty in getting on an estate where they will not have 
much to complain of. * 

That Bemerara is an expensive place I do not for a moment 
deny, but if so, incomes of all classes are usually proportionately 
high, when we compare the various occupations and remuneration 
in the colony with the like elsewhere. 

Tt must be borne in mind that overseeing is, after all, a mere 
service of apprenticeship to a calling that leads to some of the best 
appointments in the colony — -other than official — to the man who 
brings to bear a moderately fair amount of intelhgence, steadiness, 
and energy, with a determination to win. That there are such 
results from these qualities is shown by the fact that many of the 
leading men in the colony, and others occup 3 mig respectable, 
responsible, and important positions, commenced their career as 
overseers, and won their way up by their own merit and not by 
interest. 

An overseer usually commences with a salary of about £50 per 
annum, with board, washing, medical attendance, and lodgings^ 
m some cases fu^ but more frequently not. £10 to £15 
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mil supply all fimuture needed for reasonable comfort — -taste and 
pocket must dictate as to furtber. The salary goes on adyaucing 
up to £100 and oyer; occasionally, on large estates, to £200 per 
annum. On some properties tbis adyanee depends on vacancies 
occurring in tbe staff, -wben tbe junior gets a step u-p. On others 
it is given after a year’s service, if merited; while some do not 
wait for tbe year’s service if merit claims it sooner. Erom bis 
salary an overseer — after tbe first year, though some do it the 
first — can save a little, and tbis without going in for tbe Irngga- 
rnugga, either in bis person or bis room, or yet precluding a little 
outlay on tbe weed, if so disposed, and a few dollars for tbe 
purchase of books. 

I admit an overseer has bard wox'k and not much in tbe shape of 
recreation, but be has an easier time of it than tbe young sailor, 
and bis prospects of promotion — ^i£ be only apply himself with a 
will— are, I believe, very much better. 

If your correspondent, instead of mooning over dinner being late, 
and bis salary being at the bottom of tbe ladder, will only bestir 
himself, look out for a more suitable estate .than tbe one be is on 
appears to be, and work both bead and bands, he will find he will 
not fare so badly as be would have bis friends suppose. Let it not 
be forgotten that steady pressure is pretty sme to get tbe load to 
the top of tbe bill, but beware of tbe bottle, which has marred 
the prospect of many a young man. 

Your obedieut servant, 

Zonimi 8th 1880. K. 

AIOOTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

CoMaunioated by Oeoboe Davies^ C.E,, Patent Agent, 4, St* Ann’s 
Square, Manchester, 

BNGtlABm 

APPLICATIONS. 

3328. Fbedeiiik Wolfp, of Copenhagen, Denmark. Improvement in 
centrifugal esGtractin^ or separating machines. (A communication from G. A. 
Hagemann, of Copenhagen, Denmark.) 

3361. Albeet SauviSe, 22, Parliament Street, Westminster, Middlesex. 
Jmprovemeuts in the process of refining mga)\ (A communication from Emile 
Commerson, of Marseillss, France.) 
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3550. FuANgois Aloide Bonnepin, of Leadenhall Street, London, iw- 
provemenU in preparing, evaporatifig , and concentrating mccharim jnice^ or 
other liquids, and in apparatus employed therein, 

Abhidgments. 

479. Thomas James Smith, of 166, Fleet Street, London- Improved 
apparatus for effecting mitimwusly, hy the diffusing process, the extract of the 
juices from heet-roots, sugar canes, dye woods, and all extractive matters 
generally, (A comnannication frona Emile Charles and Alfred Perxet, of 
Boye, department of the So mm e, France.) This apparatus consists princi- 
pally of a perforated oylindeT, inside which, is fixed a spiral or helical screw, 
also made of perforated metal. This cylinder revolves in a vat or dram, and 
is caused to carry the auhstance to he diffused in the reverse direction to the 
flow of the diffusing liq^uid. The vat or drum and the screw cylinder are 
provided with water-tight partitions, at least one to each spiral of the screw, 
dividing the apparatus into compartments which maybe said to represent the 
vats of the Glerman diffusion apparatus. The water enters by a tube pro- 
vided with a cock, and float to regulate the level of the diffusing liquid, and 
the juices flow out at the opposite end into a testing apparatus. To raise the 
liquid to the necessary temperature, a coil of steam pipe is arranged at the 
sides of the apparatus between the vat or drum and the cylinder, the pipes 
being placed at the second quarter of a length, of the cylinder, beginning from 
that end at which the substances for difEusion are introduced. 

672. Herbert John Allison, of 41, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 
Middlesex. An improved apparatus for the maceration or steeping of heet^root 
in the manufacture of sugar. (A communication from Sylvere Lohry, of 
Baris, France.) This is an apparatus to be employed after the pressure upon 
the pulp hy the preparatory table and before the sacks or bags containing 
the said pulp are placed in the hydraulic press. It consists of a metallic box 
fixed on the preparatory table, and of a length and width equal to the 
sacks or hags (about I7f inches wide, 25|- inches long, and f to inch high). 
A pipe, provided with a tap or cock within reach of the workman, is adapted 
to one side of this box, the bottom of which is perforated, so that the 
pressure is exerted on all parts of the bag or sack inside the apparatus. The 
bags ax ’0 placed one hy one in this box before being placed in the hydraulic 
press, 

(These two inventions received Provisional Brotection only.) 
AMEBICAN. 

231,638. William H. WieSTer, of San Francisco, California. 
moulding machinery . This invention relates to the class of sugar -moulding 
machines on which the moulds are placed on the periphery of a revDlving 
wheel. Each mould on this revolving wheel is provided with a sliding 
bottom, having a stem extending inwardly towards the axis of the ihould 
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wheel. Immediately above this wheel is placed a cylindrical feed box, 
insiiie which is a vertical pressing screw, the revolving of which presses the 
sugar into ths mould beneath. An opening in the feed box, provided with a 
regulating gate, prevents the screw from feeding too much sugar into the 
moulds, as the surplus sngar may escape from this opening after the moulds 
have been sufficiently packed. The filled moulds then pass from the feed 
box and are emptied, when their open ends are downwards, on to travelling 
plates beneath. This is accomplished by the inwardly projecting stems 
coming into contact with a fixed roller inside the wheel, and being forced 
outwards thereby with their sliding bottoms. In order to clear off any 
sugar adhering to the sliding bottom they are held in this position by a fixed 
plate inside the wheel for about a quarter of a revolution, during which 
period they pass a revolving brush and a revolving cloth-covered roller, 
which latter is sufficiently damp to wipe off any sugar still adhering to the 
mould-bottom after it has passed the brush. This cloth-covered roller 
revolves in a trough of water, superfluous moisture being pressed from it by 
another roller covered with india-rubber, which leaves it just sufficiently 
moist to clean the mould-bottom. As soon as the stems of these sliding 
bottoms have passed the cmwed plate a bar provided with projections cor- 
responding with the moulds is caused to move inwards and push in the 
sliding bottoms ready to receive the sugar from the feed box as they pass 
beneath. The pressing screw is driven from the top by a bevel wheel on its 
shaft gearing, with a pinion on the driving shaft of the machine. This 
pinion is on a sleeve which slides on a feather on the shaft, and this sleeve 
is held in position by a hinged cap or collar between it and the framework 
of the machine. But when the cap or collar is lifted the sleeve may he 
moved backwards, drawing the pinion ont of gear with the bevel wheel. The 
moulds may then be moved round for cleaning or repairs, without being 
filled with sugar. 

SHG-AR STATISTICS— GEE AT BEITAIN, 

To Sept. 18 th, 1880 ajtd 1879. In Thottsands op Toes, to 

THE NEAREST THOUSAND. 

STOOES. IHBOBTS. DELIVEEIES. 



1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

London . 

... 86 . 

. 88 

235 .. 

258 

223 . . 

215 

Liverpool 

.. 40 . 

. 60 

165 .. 

209 

169 .. 

173 

Bristol . 

. . . 3 . 

. 5 

39 .. 

44 

38 .. 

41 

Clyde ... 

. . . 48 . 

. 62 

190 

215 

175 . . 

186 

Total 

..177 

215 

629 

726 

605 

614 


Decrease . , 

, 38 

Decrease, 

. 97 

Decrease , 

. 9 
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Stocks of Sttgab i«r thf Obtbf Ma-r-r-r th of the Wobld ok the 
1 st Axtottst, foe thbee Tbaes, ek thoesakhs of 

TOKS, TO THE KEAEEST THOUSAKB. 


■„f£. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Grermany 

(ZoUverein) 

Five other 
entrepots. 

ToTAn 

1880. 

Totai 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

203 

68 

1 23 

10 

2 

i 306 

!, 

362 

308 


COKSBMPTIOK OF SuOAE IK EtTEOPE FOE ThEEE YeAES, EKBIKG 
1st AtTOBST, IK THOTJSAKBS OF TOKS. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland! 

Germany 

(ZoUverein) 

Five other 
entrep6ts. 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

980 

314 

33 

1 

288 

206 

1821 

1781 

1695 


Estimateb Ceop of Beet Boot Sitgae ok the Coktikekt of Eiteope, 

FOE THE EKSOIKG SeASON, GOMPAEEB IVITH THA.T OF THE THEBE 
PEETIOTJS SeASOKS. 
fj^rom TAchfs Monthly Circular,) 

1880-81. 1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Erance 425,000 .. 275,000 .. 452,636 .. 398,132 

G-ermaiiy (ZoUverein) 500,000 410,000 , . 420,684 . . 383,828 

AHstro-HuHgary .... 410,000 . . 370,000 .. 405,907 .. 330,792 

Biissia and Poland .. 235,000 .. 225,000 . . 215,000 . . 220,000 

Belgium . . ........ 70,000 . . 55,000 . . 69,926 . , 63,075 

Holland and otlier 

Countries...... 30,000 .. 25,000 .. 30,000 . . 25,000 


Total. . . . . , 1,670,000 1,360,000 1,574,153 1,420,827 
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STATE AED PEOSPEOTS OE THE STJGAE MAEKET, 

The month opened with an improvement in the prices of refined 
sugars ; raw sugar, and especially the lower qualities, did not share 
in this improvemBnt, and the month closes with an advance of from 
9d. to Is. per cwt. on loaves, and with a dechne of from 6d. to Is. 
per cwt. on raw sugars. 

The near approach of the beetroot supply, and the expectation 
of a large increase over that of last year, has caused refiners to he 
very cautious in their purchases of raw cane sugar, and business to 
he restricted to immediate needs. This caution has caused the 
decline we note in the price of raw, and we cannot anticipate any 
improvement until the real prospects ^of supply are freer from 
doubt. 

The imports in 1880, as compared with those of 1879, show a 
decrease of about 97,600 tons, against a decrease of about 77,100 
tons shown last month. 

The deliveries, which last month showed an increase of 2400 
over those of 1879, show now a decrease, as compared with those 
of 1879, of about 9100 tons. 

The stocks of sugar on the 18th September were about 38,300 
tons less than at the same period in 1879. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under ; — 
Porto-Eieo fair to good refining, 21s. 6cl., to 22s., against 
22s. 6d. to 23s, ; good to fine grocery, 22s. 6d. to 25a. against 
23s. 6d.to 25s. 6cl. ; Martinique crystals, 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d., against 
26 b. 6d. to 27s. 6d, ; Ho. 12 Havana, 24s. to 24s. 6d., against 
24s. to 248. 6d. ; fair to good refining Cuba Muscovados, 21s. 6d. 
to 22s., against 22s. 6d. to 23s.; middling to good brown Bahia, 
18s. to 18s. 6d., against 19s. to 19s. 6d.; good to fine Pernambuco, 
18s. 6d. to 19s., against 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. ; Palis loaves, 29s. 3d, 
to 30s., against 28s. to 29 b. 
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PUBLIC MEETIKGS O'N THE EXPOET BOUXTY 
QUESTIOX. 


Tlie foreign export bounties are more than ever the burning q[uestion 
in the sugar trade, and have now become a subject of general 
political disfiussion which promises to be of no little importance 
and interest during the coming session. We do not hesitate, 
therefore, to devote a considerable portion of our space to a careful 
selection of such intelligence on the subject as will most interest 
our readers. 

During the past month six public meetings have been held in 
furtherance of the movement for the abolition of foreign export 
bounties. The meeting at Greenock on the 7th of October was of 
more than usual importance, the report of the proceedings filling 
nearly nine columns of the local papers. It is stated that between 
three and four thousand people were present, which clearly 
indicates that the subject is one of no small interest in that part of 
the country. The Provost presided, and was supported by the 
Member for the Borough and by many leadiag men connected with 
the shipping and sugar refining industries of the town, as well 
as by Delegates from the Trades’ Societies of Glasgow, Paisley, 
London, Bristol, Edinburgh, and Greenock. Others, who 
were nnable to attend, wrote very strongly in support of the 
movement. The Provost of Gourock wrote that the great danger 
was that our Government would dBly dally” too long, and then 
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iiiut tie door -wliBa tke steed was stolen. Mr. 'William HolmSj tlie 
member for Paisley, wrote that tbe question was one affecting 
employers and employed, and against whicli our Goyernment 
should protest in the most vigorous manner. Mr. J. H. Carmichael 
wrote that he would cordially co-operate in the adoption of such 
measures as would secure a fair field and no favour ” for every 
industry in the kingdom. Hr. Cameron, the member for Glasgow, 
wrote that he desired *^to assist in the protest against a system of 
veiled attack upon our industries and commerce, which threatens 
speedily to be brought to bear on branches of trade of more vital 
importance to the nation at large than that to which it is at 
present practically confined.’- The Chairman, Provost Camphell, 
clearly pointed out the effect of export bounties, and asked whether 
British producers were to wait till they were ruined. He supported 
the proposal of a countervaiLing duty on free trade grounds, and 
showed that there was nothing new in the principle of such a 
measure. The resolutions, which we give in another column, were 
very ably moved, seconded, and supported by Mr. G. Ferguson, 
Secretary of the Greenock branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers ; Mr. Howie, Secretary of the Glasgow branch of the 
Workmen’s Association; Mr. James Stewart, M.P. ; Mr. Kelly, 
rep3;esentative of the Workmen’s Society in London ; Mr. McLean, 
Secretary of the Scottish Central Committee; Mr. Alexander 
Scott, jun., Chairman of the Scottish Sugar Eefiners’ Association; 
Mr. Havid Campbell, representative of the Glasgow Tradee^Conncil; 
Mr. Thomas Neill, Secretary of the Scottish Sugar Eefiners’ Associa- 
tion ; Mr. Peters, of Bristol, Secretary of the Workmen’s National 
Association; Mr. Eothwell, delegate from the Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship-builders’ Society ; and Mr. James MacCunn, shipowner. 
Mr. James Stewart, the member for Greenock, said that, as mem- 
ber of the Parliamentary Committee on Sugar Industries, he had 
been present at each meeting of the Committee at which evidence 
was taken, and he was convinced, as a free trader, that a counter- 
vailing duty was hy no means contrary to the principles of free 
trade. He pointed out that though we could not compel foreign 
nations to remove prohibitive duties, we had it in our power to 
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preyent foreign protection on exports, by putting on a countervail- 
ing duty ivMcIl sbonld simply bring tbe article up to its natural 
price. Ealsing difficulties as to tbe exact amount of tbe bounty 
ndgbt, be tbougbt, answer yery well tbe purpose of tbose wbo 
want to argue strongly against it, but in a practical country like 
tbis it bad no great weight, for it was perfectly clear that they 
could put on such a duty as would undoubtedly counteryail the 
bounty, and they would yery soon find that tbe bounty wonld no 
longer be giyen. As coming from a member of tbe Select Com- 
mittee, tbis is an important statement. Hr. Eotbwell stated that 
be was authorised by tbe Executive Council of tbe Boilermakers 
and Iron SMp-builders’ Society to speak on behalf of tbe 18,000 
members of the association, and to give tbe French bounties tbe 
strongest opposition. In an eloquent speech be reviewed the 
whole question of the efieet and result of bounties, and tbe policy 
which should be adopted in reference to them. Quoting the 
memorial of tbe Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, be pointed out 
that tbe proposed French bounty on sbip-bnilding amounted to 
£17 16s. per cent, on every £100 of tbe cost price, equal to £3 
on the gross tonnage of tbe vessel. On tbe Clyde, be estimated 
the total tonnage built per annum at 250,000 tons. On tbe Tyne,r 
Wear, and Tees there were launched last year over 300,000 tons 
of shipping. Tbe total bounty for tbe Clyde and East of England, 
not including tbe Humber, Mersey, Thames, East of Scotland, and 
Ireland ship-building districts, would therefore amount to 
£1,650,000. If this amount should bave to be taken from the 
wages of tbe Clyde workmen, as suggested by Mr> Grifien of the 
Board of Trade, it would virtually mean a reduction of 30 percent, 
from their wages, Mr. Hotbwell declared that ii tbe advice of 
the Board of Trade Statist were acted upon it would practically 
mean tbe closing of fourteen shipyards, each paying £ 1 000 per 
week in wages, and that tbis means reduced profits to tradesmen. 
He, therefore, concluded that this great question involves all and 
touebes the interests of all, Mr. Hotbwell was followed 
by M'r. James MacCunn, shipowner, wbo gave soma interesting 
details as to the proposed French bounty on navigation, the law 
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relating to wHcla, lie had good reason to believe, would be 
confirmed by the Erencb. Senate. This bounty, be stated, would 
amount to a net sum. of £5,400 a year on a steamship and £2,500 
a year on a sailing vessel. After paying all reductions and 
deductions, a steamship and a sailing vessel would earn in ten 
years a bounty of £46,000 and £21,000 respectively. So that at 
the end of ten years the State would have paid three-fourths of 
the cost of the ship. Eefiecting merchants and traders view this 
with the utmost alarm, and already memorials have been addressed 
to Lord Granville by Shipowners Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the land, but he believed that no 
memorial can have so much weight with the Grovernment as the 
voice of that great section of the people — the working classes — to 
whom the shipping interest is daily bread. Eveiy resolution was 
carried at this large and infiuential meeting without a single 
dissentient voice. 

A meeting of representatives of the trades of Glasgow was held 
in that town on the 8th Octoher, at which deputations from the 
.trades societies of London, Bristol, Greenock, Paisley, and other 
centres of industry were present. In reference to this and the 
Greenock meeting, an article appeared in that well-known Liberal 
paper, the North Efitish Daily Mail^ strongly in favour of the 
resolutions passed at those meetings. One bf the speakers at 
Greenock, Hr. Thomas Neill, had pointed out how large a propor- 
tion of the local taxation was paid by those engaged in the sugar 
industry, illustrating the idea of the difierence which the suppres- 
sion of the trade would make to the ordinary ratepayers by showing 
that the domestic water rates would have to be advanced from 9d. 
to 2s. in the pound if the refineries were closed. This was 
referred to by Daily Mail as showing how serious might he 
the consequences of a continuation of the bounties, the writer 
declaring that he was not only at one with Mr. Stewart, M.P., 
in thinking that there is nothing contrary to the principles of a 
sound political economy in the proposition to levy a countervailing 
duty, should no other remedy prove effectual, but that he would 
go further and say that a proposition of this kind is consistent not 
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only Tvitli tlie principles of true science, but witb common sense. 
Tbe \rater ^goes on to point out that a prudent mercliant, if lie 
were opposed by a combination seeMng by unfair means to driTe 
bim out of tbe trade, would at once resolye, at any risk, to preTent 
sucb a monopoly being established against bim. Tbe position of 
tbe British Grovernment on tbe sugar question is, in tbe opinion of 
tbe Daily Maily on all fours witb that of tbe merchant in this case. 
As representing tbe xoeople, wbo are tbe consumers of sugar, it is 
to tbe interest of tbe GrOTernment to preyent a monopoly being 
established in its manufacture, and this it ''can most effectually 
accomplish by putting on a duty equal in amount to tbe bounty 
enjoyed by tbe foreign manufacturer.’^ 

At Paisley, a public meeting of working men was held on the 
9tb October, the president of tbe Paisley Trades’ Council in the 
chair. At this meeting also, tbe resolutions were passed witb 
unanimity. 

Tbe working men of Liyerpool organised a most successful 
demonstration, under the auspices of tbe United and Shipping 
Trades’ Council, on the 13tb of October, at which Alderman "W. B. 
Porwood, president of the Liyerpool Chamber of Commerce, 
presided. He stated bis beUef that tbe greatest yictory ever 
gained in this country in tbe past was when they unfurled the 
banner of free trade where the old banner of protection ffoated. 
Treating tbe question under consideration from this standpoint of 
a free trader, be said we could but regret that foreign Ooyern- 
ments should persist in the pobcy of protectiye tariffs, and could 
console ouxselyes witb tbe a"=5surance tbat those tariffs were dealing 
a sex^ere blow at tbe industries of those countries ; but that tbe 
question of bounties stood on a higher footing. It was the intro- 
duction of a surreptitious system, an entire departure from the 
principle of fair play, a breach of good faith by those countries 
wbieb bad commercial treaties with us. He defended the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, and said, in reference to 
existing commercial treaties precluding tbe adoption of the policy 
of a counterraiLing duty, that sucb treaties were always open to 
reyision, and tbat as the Trench treaties were now under that 
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process, the present was a fayourable opportunity for ejecting 
•wliat was re(][uired. Coming from the prevsident of the 'Liverpool 
Chamher of Commerce, this is an important statement, as showing 
that the great centres of industry and the leading Chambers of 
Commerce accept this view of the Select Committee, and are ready 
to act npon it hy revising our treaties of commerce. Mr. Eorwood 
declared that he not only denied the proposition that the principle 
of count ervailuig duties was contrary to the principles of free 
trade, hut he thought that the proposed countervailing duties 
would be an absolute protection to free trade, and it was from 
that point of view that he supported the proposal. . The resolutions 
were all passed unanimously, the only opposition being in the form 
of a letter from Mr. S. ’Williamson, M.P., who argued in favour 
of foreign bounties, on the ground that they reduce prices to the 
British consumer. He, therefore, disapproved of organised resistance 
to the foreign bounty system, though he advocated strong 
representations to the G-ovemment. It is difficult to understand 
what these strong representations are to be, if foreign bounties are 
so beneficial to the British consumers that they ought not to be 
meddled with. Mr. Williamson is convinced that if it were 
pointed out to the French Government that they are committing 
grave ecoDomical errors they would soon adopt a remedy. He is 
evidently unaware that the French Government have been 
informed by the British Government of these economical errors 
continually for nearly twenty years, and that they have fully 
admitted the facts, which have, moreover, been carefully inquired 
into by three or four official commisions, debated most fully in the 
National Assembly and Chamber of Deputies, and, finally, stated 
in great detail in the preamble to the new French law on the sugar 
duties. The same is the ease with Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and the United States, and yet we do not find that these 
countries are disposed to remedy the evil quite so quickly as Mr. 
Williamson would imagine. 

Birkenhead held a large meeting on the*Jl5th of October, at 
which were represented the Birkenhead Trades’ Council, the 
.Liverpool Trades’ Council, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
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tlie Lwerpool Grilders’ Society, and otlier bodies of worHng men. 
Mr . Maclyer, M.P., was tlie principal speaker, but fortonately did not 
damage tbe cause of Eree Trade by any objectionable argmnents. 
Tbe advocates of tbe principle of a countervailing duty kave obtained 
tbe adbesion of so many stauncli Freetraders by tbe clear way in 
wbicb tbey have taken tbeir stand on well-establisbed and indis- 
putable principles, that they ought to be grateful to so pronounced 
a protectionist or reciproeitarian as Mr. Maciver for tbe careful 
way in wbicb be bas bandied tbe bounty question. With regard 
to tbe political economy of tbe matter, be referred bis bearers to 
Mbl^s principles, book 5, chapter 4; and Adam Smith’s Vealtb of 
Nations, book 4, chapter 2. 

A large meeting was held at Leeds on tbe 18tb October, at 
wbicb Mr. Greorge Sbipton, Secretary of tbe London Trades 
Council was present. Tbe meeting was convened by tbe Leeds 
and District Trades Council, the Vice-President of wbicb Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hudson, occupied tbe chair. Several leading trades 
councils were represented. 

Mr. Sbipton made a very good speech. All that English traders 
asked, be said, was that in tbeir own markets tbeir own indnstries 
should be preserved from the insidious and unjust attacks of foreign 
export bounties, wbicb enabled tbe foreign competitor to undersell 
them for the time being, to obtain a monopoly when be bad destroyed 
tbeir industry, and tbeu recoup bimself by increasing the price to 
the consumer. They were prepared for inequality of competition 
abroad, but not at borne. A countervailing duty was a tax on tbe 
bounty, not on tbe article. "When tbe bounties ceased the duty 
would cease. If those who objected could tell tbem of any 
better method, be supposed they were not so confoundedly in 
conceit with tbeu* own opinions as not to accept it.i This speech 
is of value as coming from so important a representative of Pritisb 
labour. Some little opposition was attempted at this meeting. 
This is becasionaHy desirable, as nothing is more calculated to 
confirm and support |be movement than a periodical exhibition of 
the weak case of those who oppose it. This we bad an opportunity 
of showing last month in examining the carefully-prepared report 
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of ttie minority on tlie Select Committee, -wliicli must be taken as an 
exkaustiye statement of tke case against tbe abolition of foreign 
export bounties. At tlie Leeds meeting tbe opposition was certainly 
not of a formidable character, and resulted in a show of about a 
dozen hantis iu favour of au amendment to one of the resolutiona. 
The mover of the amendment regarded bounties as ^ Vrong things, 
inasmuch as they give an unfair advantage,” but thought that uo 
foreign Grovernment gave bounties. He maintained that a 
countervailing duty would create a tax of some millions of money, 
simply for the purpose of saving fifty or a hundred thousand 
pounds.” It is not clear to what amount he here refers as likely 
to he '' saved” by a countervailing duty. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory to know that at large meetings of sugar consumers this 
view of the case appears to have no force. Among the letters 
of apology from Members of Parliament was one from Sir John 
Ramsden, M.P., in which he hopes that some remedy may be sug- 
gested ‘‘ which is not open to the objection that it would indict 
more injury on ourselves than on those whom it is intended to 
coerce.” There is surely some little confusion of ideas here. The 
very best reason against what is called the reciprocity argument 
is that in levying retaliatory duties we are simply injuring ourselves, 
without in any way bringing about a remedy for the prohibitive 
tariffs of foreign countries. But in countervailing a bounty exactly 
the reverse is the case. Ereedom of competition is restored to 
British producers on British markets ; free access to all natural 
sources of supply is restored to the consumer; no tax is levied 
on the article, it is merely the bounty which is struck ; and, 
if the article could continue to be exported to this country under 
natural conditions, the bounty, if maintamed, would be secured in 
the form of revenue for the British Exchequer, paid out of foreign 
taxes. It is clear, therefore, that the principle of a countervailing 
duty would not be open to the objection to which John 
Eamsden refers. 

The following are the resolutions — evidently framed by 
the workmen’s societies — which were passed at these meet- 
,ings 1— 
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Besolteb— “ Tliat this meeting desire to record tb.eir detestation of tlie 
foreign "bounty system. And, recognising in tlie principle of foreign 
iDOTmties a deliberate and insidious attack upon our national industries, 
trade, and commerce, this meeting doth hereby declare that it is the bounden 
duty of all persons interested in the prosperity and well-being of the British 
Empire and her Colonial possessions to offer a strong and organised resist- 
ance to the continuance of the foreign bounty system, and not to cease all 
united efforts until a general abolition of the bounty system is attained.” 

Besolted — “ That this meeting hails with great satisfaction the formation 
of the ‘National Anti-Bounty League and, recognising the ‘LeagueVas 
calculated to afford valuable aid to the efforts of all organisations now con- 
ducting the agitation against foreign bounties, resolves to give the Executive 
Council of the League its hearty sympathy and support.” 

Eesolved — “That this meeting earnestly requests Her Majesty’s 
G-ovemment to at once give effect to the recommendations contained in the 
recent Eeport of the Select Parliamentary Committee on British sugar 
industries, and strongly urges upon the attention of the Goveiriment the 
necessity of making their long- continued negociatians for the suppression of 
the foreign bounties on sugar efidcacious— pending an international settlement 
of the question — ^by the imposition forthwith of such a countervailing duty 
as will render the competition of the sugar industries of the world on the 
British market free and equal as regards all competitors.” 

Eesolted — '“That this meeting regards with grave apprehension the new 
French law which grants heavy money subsidies upon the shipbuilding and 
ship carrying trades of France, and begs to express its earnest conviction 
that such policy is a specious attack upon the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain by France, which, if allowed to go unchecked, will be fraught with 
the most serious consequences to the great nmntime industries of Britain ; 
*aiid, therefore, this meeting calls upon the Government to take such steps as 
win induce France to abandon such an aggressive policy, opposed to all 
intemationar equity, and a clear violation of our treaties of commerce.” 

Eesolved — “ That the chairman of this meeting he authorised to sign the 
foregoing resolutions, and transmit the same to the Premier, the Foreign 
Minister, the President of the Board of Trade, the Leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in the House of Commons, the Borough and County Members, 
and the Executive Council of the National Anti-Bounty League.” 
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THE EEENCH AND BUTCH EXPORT BOUNTIES ON 
EEEINEB SUGAR. 


The following letters have been addressed to the Board of 
Trade : — 

21, Mincing Lane, 

11th October, 1800. 

Tb:b Eight Hok. J. CHAiioEnLAKsr, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir, 

I am desired by the British Sugar Refiners’ Committee to bring 
to your notice the new bounty on the exportation of moist refined 
sugar from France, which is established under the law which came 
into operation in that country on the 1st inst. 

Letters on the subject have already been addressed to the Foreign 
Office by my committee on the 16th June and 28th of July last, 
copies of which are given in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Sugar Industries, at pages 87 and 89 of the 
Blue Boot of 1880. As my committee are informed that the 
question of foreign export bounties on sugar is now in the hands 
of your department I am instructed respectfully to refer you to 
those letters, in which several points in the new French law 
seriously afiecting the interests of British sugar refiners are dealt 
with in detail. 

To one provision in the law, which threatens an immediate and ' 
direct attack on an important branch of the sugar refining industry 
of this country by means of a bounty on the exportation of moist 
refined sugar, I am desired again to direct the serious attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The duty on raw sixghr is, under the new French laAV, assessed 
on the quantity of pure sugar it is presumed to yield, as estimated 
in the foUowing manner. The quantities of crystallizable sugar, 
uncrystallizable-sugar (or glucose) and ash, having been ascertained 
by analysis, the ash, multiplied by four, and the uncry stallkable 
sugar, multiplied by two, are deducted from the crystallkable sugar. 
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A furtlier deduction of per cent, for waste is made^ and tlie 
remainder is then taken as representing tke yield, or quantity of 
pure sugar extractible from tke raw sugar. On tMs estimated 
quantity tke duty is assessed. Tke metkod of calculation is as 


foUDWB:--- 

I . — Analysis of a Raw Sugar, Per cent. 

Crystallizable sugar 86*5 

ITnerystallizable sugar (or glucose) . 6 

Asb 1*5 

Vater and otber substances 6 

100 

* 

II. — Estimation of its Yield, Per cent. 

Crystallizable sugar 86*5 

Deduct twice the uncrystallizable sugar (6x2).. 12 

74’5 

Deduct four times tbe asb (1*5 x 4) ......... . 6 

68*5 

Deduct 1 *5 for waste ^ , 1*5 


Estimated yield on wbicb duty is levied or debited. . 67 

Moist refined sugar (called ^‘pieces” or vergeoises^^), wben 
presented for exportation, is accepted, in discbarge of tbe debit of 
duty assessed on tbe raw sugar, for tbe quantity of pure refined 
sugar wbicb it is presumed to represent. This quantity is 
determined in tbe same way, with tbe important and anomalous 
exception tbat no deduction is made for uncrystalfizable sugar. 

Taking, as an illustration, a moist refined sugar of tbe same com- 
position as tbe raw sugar given above, tbe method of calculation 


is as follows : — 

Analysis qf the Moist Refined Sugar. Per ceiLt. 
Crystallizable sugar ..... ......... ... .. . . . . . . . . . , 86*5 

Uncrystallizable sugar, or glucose 6 

: Asb:' .. .. ...... .. . . . . . : . . :: 1*5 . 

Water and otber substances . . . ... .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . d 


100 
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Mtimation of tho Pure Sugar it represents. 

Per cent. 

Crystalliaable sugar . . 86'5 

Deduct four times tlie asli (1*6 x 4) , ... . . , . . . . . . ... 6 

Estimated quantity of pure sugar represented by the 

moist refined sugar 80*5 


One hundred parts of the moist refined stigar are, therefore, 
accepted in discharge of a debit of duty on 80*5 parts of pure sugar, 
■while 100 parts of exactly similar raw sugar are debited with duty 
on only 67 parts of pure sugar. 

It is eyident, therefore, that the use of such raw sugar and the 
exportation of such moist refined sugar will, by means of this 
remarkable provision in the new French law, enable a French 
refiner to discharge his debit of duty with a much smaller quantity 
of sugar than he really produces, and will thus leave him with a 
large quantity of refined sugar free of duty. The bounty on 
exportation is thus extendecl to moist refined sugar. 

The amount of bounty to be thus obtained will be in proportion 
to the quantities of un cry stallizable sugar supposed to exist in the 
raw sugar used by the refiner and in the moist refined sugar 
exported by him. These quantities can be considerably in excess 
of those given in the above illustrations, and it would be easy to 
obtain from this new source a boimty of between two and three 
sMUiaga per cwt., — apart from errors in samples and analysis, by 
which all such export bounties on sugar can be indefinitely in- 
creased. 

As the sugar-refinmg industry of this country is now principally 
devoted to the production of moist refined sugar it is of the utmost 
importance that this new defect in the French system should 
be brought to the attention of the French Government without 
delay, and I am, therefore, desired respectfully to urge that steps 
should at once be taken with that view. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Geoeue ]!dAiiTixEA.n, 

Secretary, British Sngar Eefiners’ Committee. 
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21; Mincing Lane, 

9tli October, 1880. 

The Eioht Hok. J, Chahbehlaje', M.P., President ■ 

Board of Trade, 

"Sir, ■■ ' 

l am desired by the British Sugar Befiners’ Committee to lay 
before you the following statement in reference to the bounty 
on the exportation of refined sugar from Holland, and to add 
their earnest hope that Her Majesty’s GoTernment will make such 
representations to the Government of the Netherlands as may lead 
to the speedy abolition of so injurious a system. 

The duties on raw sugar are levied in Holland according to an 
estimated yield of refined sugar. 

This estimate is based on the colour of the raw sugar, as follows : — - 
1st class, Dutch colour standards, 



Nos. 15 to 18 

94 per cent. 

2nd 

„ N'os.l0tol4 ... 

... 88 

3rd 

,, Nos. 7 to 9 . , . . 

... 80 

4th 

,, below No. 7 ..... 

. . . 67 „ 


It has been notorious for many years past that the actual yield 
is very much in excess of this estimate’. 

The refiners are allowed to discharge the debit of duty by the 
exportation of the estimated yield. They are, therefore, left with 
the excess jdeld free of duty, which thus constitutes a bounty 
proportionate to the amount of excess yield which they are able to 
obtain. This excess yield has been stated to amount to from 10 
to 20 per cent, on sugars coining under the 8rd and 4th classes. 

The Netherlands Government, in a law of 25th May, 1880, 
undertook to adopt measures for ascertaining the error in the 
estimation of the yield of raw sngars. It appears fium newspapers 
just received that the Netherlands Government has found the actual 
yields of sugars of the 2ud, 3rd, and 4th classes to be 97’8, 94*4, 
and 87*4 per cent., and bas fixed the limits of the classes at those 
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The only effect of thiB enactment appears to be, tbat all sugars 
wMcb. yield up to 97*8, 94’4, and 87*4 per cent, respectiyely, will 
be classified and cliargecl with, duty as if they only yielded 88, 80, 
and 67-per cent, respectively, ■ 

Thus the bounties previously alleged to exist are now not only 
officially confirmed, but appear to be maintained and definitely 
legalised. 

The amount of this legalised bounty can now be calculated, 
being the duty on the difference between the estimated yield on 
which the duty is based, and the real yield as now ascertained by 
the Dutch Grovemment and fixed by law. 

Tbe duty on sngar in Holland is equivalent to about 22s. per cwt. 
of refined, and therefore the bounty, in shillings per cwt., is as 
follows: — 

Value of duty on 

Bstimated yield. Actual yield- Excess yield. excess yield, in 

shillings per cwt. 

2nd class. . 88 per cent. .. 97*8 per cent. . , 9*8 per cent. . . 2*15 sliillings. 

3rd",, ..SO „ ..94-4 „ ..14*4 „ ..3-16 „ 

4th „ ..67 „ ,.87*4 „ ..20*4 „ ..4‘48 „ 

The proportion of each class of raw sugar used by the Dutch 
refiners is as follows, — ^the proportions used in 1876 being also 
given, in order to show how much the use of the lower classes, 
which give the highest bounty, has increased : — 

1880. 1876. 

1st class 2*28 per cent. . . 5*23 per cent. 

2nd „ 13*33 „ .. 75*28 

3rd „ 77*86 „ .. 16*24 

4th ,, 6*53 , , , , 3*25 ,, 

The following table wiU, therefore, give the calculation of the 
bounty now obtainable, and the consettuent loss to the Dutch 
Treasury, on an average yearly exportation of 65,000 tons of 

refined sugar, which, according to the estimated yield, is equivalent 
to 81,000 tons of raw sngar, or, according to the actual yield now 
ascertained by the Dutch Grovernment, to 92,000 tons of raw 
sugar. 
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Legalised 
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per annum. 
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\ 
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Per cent. 

94 

88 

80 

67 

- 
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It lias been stated in evidence before the Select Committee on 
Sugar Industries that tbe Entcb. refiners sell their sugar, by means 
of this bounty, considerably below coat price, to the great detriment 
of British manufacturers, and I am therefore desired respectfully 
to urge upon Her Majesty’s G-ovemment the importance of im- 
mediate action in reference to this official announcement in Holland, 
which so fully confirms previous statements as to the amount of 
the bounty, and which appears now* definitely to legalise and 
maintain it. 

The uneg[ual competition brought about by this bounty is daily 
becoming aggravated, owing to the constant increase in the use of 
those kinds of sugar which enable the refiner to obtain a maximum 
bounty. At the present moment Butch loaf sugar is being offered 
in the English market, for delivery during the coming beetroot 
season, at prices with which it would be impossible for English 
loaf sugar to compete. This arises from the opportunity which 
will he afforded to the Butch refiner, when the new beetroot sugar 
comes forward, of securing an abundant supply of the kinds of 
sugar capable of yielding very much in excess of the estimate on 
which the duty is based. 

I am, Sir,’ your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Geouge MAnTixEAU, 

Secretary, British Sugar Eefiners’ Committee. 

P;S. — I am desired to add that the Butch Chambers are in the habit of 
comuiencing their session, early in the autumn, and that therefore it is im- 
portant that the Butch Government should be communicated with without 
delay. ^ 

The enthusiasm with which the TJnited States Commissioner of 
Agriculture has encouraged and aided the production of sugar from 
sorghum is well known. During the past year he has succeeded 
in securing forty- two different varieties of seed, all of which he 
caused to be planted in the grounds of the department for 
identification and for determination of the percentage of sugar in 
the stalks of each kind at various stages of growth. At 
present the Early Amber has attained the greatest development, 
and analyses of the juices have already been begun. 
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THE BOEOTY ON THE EXPOETATION OF REFINED 
STJftAR FROM AHSTEIA. 

Tlie foUoTfring letter lias been addressed to the Board of Trade :— 

21, Mincing Lane, 

loth October, 1880. 

The Right Hoist, J. Chambeblahst, M.P., President of the 

Board of Trade. 

Sir, 

I am desired by the British Sugar Refiners’ Committee to bring 
to yonr notice the result of the last beetroot season in Austria- 
Hungary, as showing how ineffectual are the efforts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Groyernment to abolish the bounty on the exportation 
of sugar from that country so long as the present system of 
assessment is maintained. 

The duty is assessed on an estimated quantity of roots, the 
estimate being based on the presumed capacity of the apparatus of 
the sugar factory to work a certain quantity of roots m the 24 
hours. 

This estimate has been gradually raised in recent years from 
220 kilos, to 1100 kilos, per hectolitre, but the manufacturers have 
succeeded, by constant changes in their apparatus, to baffle the 
efforts of the Government, and to secure every year a larger bounty 
hy continually increasing the excess over the estimated quantity of 
roots. 

At the heginning of the last season, therefore, a ybtj large 
addition was made to the estimated quantity of roots worked by 
the apparatus, the figure being raised from 1100 to 1800 Mlos. per 
hectolitre of capacity, — an increase of considerably more than 
50 per cent. 

To meet this iacrease, the apparatus of the factories was again 
changed, and it was at once foreseen by competent judges, as 
explained in M. Jacquemart’s Statement, at page 394 of the first 
Report of the Select Gommittee on Sugar Industries, that the 
bounty would consequently he maintained at nearly its former 
amount,.' , . 


42 
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Tlie result lias sliown tliat this was too moderate a forecaBt, In 
the preceding season, 1878-9, when the q^nantity of roots was 
estimated on a basis of only 1,100 kilos, per hect. of the apparatus, 
duty was receiyed to the amount of 20,650,000 fl., while drawback 
was paid on the exportation of sugar to the amount of 1 8, 960, 723 fl., 
so that a smaE balance remained in the Treasury. 

But in the season which has just closed, 187 9-80, in spite of the 
large increase — ^from 1,100 to 1,800 kilos, per hect.— -in the 
estimated quantity of roots liable to duty, the amount of duty 
actually received, on the basis of this new estimate, was only 
19,469,765 6.., while the drawback paid on the exportation of 
sugar amounted to 20,843,127 ft., leaving a deficit in the Treasury 
of 1,373,362 fl. I give these figures without reference either to 
the minimum revenue now enforced or to the more recent legis- 
lation on the subject, because I only desire to show how completely 
the present system of assessment according to the estimated capacity 
of the apparatns, though constantly made apparently more stringent, 
fails to secure the Austro-Hungarian Goyemment against a heayy 
loss. So long as the sugar exported receives the full drawback, on 
the assumption that it has paid an equivalent duty in the factory, 
there can he no security, under the existing system, against the 
payment of an export bounty, whatever arbitraiy amount may be 
fixed as a minimum revenue. 

The figures I have given fully confirm the anticipations expressed 
in my letter to the Foreign Office of the 1st of March last, to 
which I am instructed respectfully to direct your attention, 
together with subsequent letters on the same subject (Commercial 
Ho. 11, 1880, page 56. Eeport, Sugar Industries, 4th August, 
1880, pages 87 and 88.) The actual quantity of beetroots worked 
and of sugar produced, in 1879-80, is in excess of the preceding 
year, the estimated capacity of the apparatus has been increased 
by 64 per cent., and yet the net revenue from this method of 
assessment, instead of increasing in the same proportion, has 
decreased from a gain of 1,689,278 florins in 1878-9 to a loss of 
1,373,362 fiorius in 1879-80. 

The sugar consumption in France amounts to at least 280,000 
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tons per annum, and in tlie Cerman Empire it ratlier exceeds that 
figure. An estimate of 200,000 tons, as the consumption of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, would therefore appear to he well 
within the mark. The Austro-Hungarian Exchequer should 
therefore receive from sugar, at the present rate of duty,' — ^which, it 
must be recollected, is actually paid by the consumer,— a revenue of 
at least 23,000,000 fiorins. Instead of doing so it has this year 
lost 1,373,362 fiorins, and has only remedied the evil by levying a 
supplementary tax on the manufacturers, whereby it has secured a 
minimum of 6,500,000 fiorins, thus allowing at least 16,500,000 
florins to remain in the hands of the manufacturers as export 
bounty. The sum of about 23,000,000 fiorins is actually paid as 
duty by the consumers of sugar in Austria, but the greater part 
fails to reach the Treasury. 

In the letter to which I have referred I stated, as reasons why 
the Austrian bounty now seriously afiects the interests of the 
British sugar refiners,— first, the great and rapid increase in the 
exportation of bounty-fed refined sugar from Austria ; and, 
secondly, the fact that so long as the Austrian bounty continues, 
it is impossible to obtain the abolition of export bounties in other 
countries. In reply to this, it was pointed out, in a letter addressed 
to me from the Eoreign Office on March Slst, that a comparatively 
small amount of Austrian refined sugar goes to the English market. 
I am desired to say, in reference to this, that the injurious effect 
on British industry of a bounty-fed exportation of foreign sugar 
is to a great extent independent of the direction which that 
exportation may take. Wherever such sugar may go, it is sure 
to be sold below the natural cost of production, and thus to affect 
natural prices throughout the world. It supplants sugar from 
other quarters, and thus compels producers in other countries— 
in this case, those in Erance and Holland, who had previously 
monopolized the export trade by means of bomties— to have 
increasing recourse to British markets. 

The letter addressed to me from the Foreign Office also diiects 
attention to a report on the subject of the Austrian sugar duties, 
enclosed m Sir Henry Elliot’s despatch of March 4th. In this able 
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rejiorfc^ J^ Wellby says that the Austrian G-ovemment is not disposed 
to adopt the system of 'working in bond, as far too costly, owing to 
the number and wide extent of the factories ; that the whole 
industry is in the hands of influential landed proprietors whose 
influence is paramount in the Chambers; that the members of the 
Committee appointed to inq^uire into the question are for the most 
part specially interested in the manufacture ; that it is quite certain, 
should the bounties be remoTed, that the whole industry would at 
once fall to the ground; bnt that, nevertheless, it would seem 
desirable that the bounties should be reduced, as giving an unnatural 
impetus to the growth of an indnstiy so entirely dependent on 
protective duties. Mr. Welhy gives the details of the changes 
proposed by the manufacturers ^ through fear of the possible 
increase of the present number of factories/’ — changes which have 
since formed the basis of tbe new law. but Mr. W elby adds that 
even double tbe amount now proposed by the manufacturers might 
probably be returned 'without any serious injury to their interests. 

In reference to this report, which on many points so completely 
confirms the representations made from time to time to Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject, I am desired to point out that the 
difficulty put forward by the Austrian Government as standing in the 
way of the adoption of the system of working in bond, — namely, its 
costliness, owing to the number and wide extent’K)f the factories,— 
has no practical foundation. This is proved by experience in 
Trance, where similar factories are all worked in bond, though they 
are much more numerous and quite as widely extended as those in 
Austria. The cost is not found to be at all serious, and is fully 
Justified by the absolute security to the revenue which is insixred. 
It is, moreover, a system which the manufacturers have frequently 
stated to be in no way vexatious to them. The resolutions passed 
in the Beichsrath on the 13th of May, and the debate which took 
place on the subject (Eeport, Sugar Industries, August, 18B0, page 
102), show that the influence of the industry in the Chambers, and 
on the Committee to which the matter had been referred and by 
which the origiaal resolutions were pi’epared, has not been so 
powerful as was anticipated. The Committee proposed that a Bil 
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should "be 'brougM in by wbicb. ^Hbe tax should be exoliisiTely 
imposed on the sugar. when ready for consumption/^ — ^in other 
words, that the sugar should be manufactured in bond. This 
formed one of the resolutions ultimately agreed to, which further 
declared that the removal of bounties in other countries should be 
sought for by international negociations. Both the Committee 
appointed to examine the q[uestion and the majority of the 
EeichBrath, therefore, desire the adoption of the system of manu- 
facturing in bond; and the majority also desire a general abolition 
of bounties by treaty. In the course of the debate the existing 
system was spoken of as restmg on a basis which can only he 
considered temporary, and which must be reformed, those sound 
conditions being introduced into it which the interests of the State 
call for. 

In bringing these points to the notice of Her Majesty’s Grovem- 
ment, I am desired to express the hope that such representations 
may he made to the Austro-Hungarian Gfovernment as may lead to 
action being taken on the resolutions of the Reichsrath without 
delay. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Jajtes Hotcak, 
Chairman, British Sugar Befiners’ Committee. 


THE HATIOHAL AHTI-BOHHTT LEAGTJE. 

On the 28th of September last, a Conference, presided over by 
Sir Oeoboe Hexbt Chambees, Chairman of the London and St. 
Katharine and Tictoria Docks, was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, for the pm'pose of considering the basis upon which a 
National League might be formed to oppose the continuance and 
development of the Foreign Bounty system. The Conference was 
attended by many of the leading merchants and manufacturers of 
the city, representatives of several great houses of business, and 
working men’s delegates from various important Trades’ Societies. 
Among those present were :---]yQr. Hevile Lubbock, Mr. Quintm 
Hogg, Lieut.- Colonel Cowan, Mr. McConnell, Mr. Joseph Bravo, 
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Mr. Benjamiii Bovell, of Barbadoes; Mr.^allwyii B. B. Sbepbeard, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Mr. Oblson, Mr. H. “W. Cballis, Barrister-at- 
Eaw ; Mr, Jobu Moateitb, President of tbe London Coopers’ 
Association ; Mr. C. H. Quinton, General Secretary of tbe London 
Coppersmitbs ; Mr, S. Peters, General Secretary of tbe Sugar 
Operatives Association ; Mr. George Sbipton, Secretary of tbe 
London Trades Council ; Mr. 'William Jack, Bepresentative of tbe 
Workmen in tbe East and West India Docks; Mr. St. Leger 
Gillman, Secretary of tbe Hand-in-Hand Society of Coopers ; Mr. 
T. M. Kelly, Secretary of tbe Dock Labourers and Warebousemen 
Society; Mr. J. Willson, Secretary of tbe Shipwright’s Provident 
Union; Messrs. Wiginton and Griffiths, Araalgamated Society of 
Watermen and Lightermen; Mr. Culwick, Coopers’ Association; 
Mr. George Jones, Delegate of tbe Workmen, London Docks ; and 
representatives from tbe Shipwrights, Charcoal Burners, Hoop 
Benders, Carters, and several others. 

The CnAiUMiJs- (Sir George Henry Chambers), who, on rising, 
was received with much applause, in opening the proceedings, said 
that for some years past successive Governments, no matter bow 
they were composed, or of wbat politics, bad endeavoured by all 
means in their power to correct wbat was now known to be a 
serious evil. There bad been international councils and conferences 
. and various other negociations going on, but, notwithstanding all 
means that bad been hitherto adopted, up to tbe present time 
nothing, positively nothing, bad been accomplished to remedy tbe 
evils complained of. Now, what were those evils ? The chief of 
them was the pernicious system of certain foreign nations, by which 
bounties were allowed on goods manufactured iu their coixntry when 
exported into this. That system had been injurious to many 
hranehes of industry canied on in this nation. Not only had this 
country itseK suffered through their operation, but our colonies 
had also been deeply injured by them. The qxiestion now was, 
how were they to be obviated? The reason why nothing had 
been done up to the present time for the purpose of getting rid of 
these bonnties was becanse public opinion — that was to say, outside 
public opinion— instead of being with the Governments, had bean 
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against tlieni. That, he considered, had a most eneryatmg effect 
upon the YariouB Administrations which had been in power, 
(Hear, hear.) Had the Goyernment been supported, the great 
majority of the people of this country who did not agree with 
bounties would now be in a very much better position, and there 
would have been no necessity for the formation of an Anti-Bounty 
League. The reason why public opinion was somewhat averse to 
the programme which they intended to carry out was owing in a 
great measure to many misstatements which had been made for the 
object of inducing the general public to believe that a remedy for 
these admitted evils would involve a return to protection. Hothing, 
however, could be more erroneous. Let them look back to the 
time when the apostles of Eree Trade came forward for the over- 
throw of Protection, and upheld that the natural course— (hear, 
hear) — of supply and demand should not be interfered with by any 
ffscal regulation ; that where articles could be most advantageously 
produced there they should be produced unimpeded by any State 
regulations that would tend to disturb the natural course of pro- 
duction. That was the first idea of the Eree Traders, and 
promoters of the League upheld those opinions, and every attempt 
now should he made to resist any system which had for its object 
the overthrow of such principles, even, as regards an export 
bounty, to the extent of imposing a countervailing duty, 
(Cheers.) In the House of Commons statements were made by 
those who were mimical to any alteration being made in the 
foreign bounty system, that the object of those who wished to 
get foreign governments to dispense with bounties was to obtam 
such a rate of duty imposed on bounty-fed sugar as would enable « 
our producers to get a higher price for their produce than they did 
now — a higher price to the extent of the bounty, but those 
statements had been disproved. What they did propose was that 
our national and natural industries should not he opposed by unfair 
State-aided competition. Some of our ablest statesmen had put 
forward their opinions that the effect of this system, ff maintained, 
must result in a monopoly for the bounty-giving States, and con- 
sequently in permanently higher prices; that would destroy the 
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tme priiiciple of Tree Trade, and be a retxini to tlie eTils of 
Proteetion. Sncli statements as tliese were well wortb. taking 
into consideration. It was known tbat one effect of tMs unfair 
system bad been to destroy almost entirely tbe loaf sugar trade in 
tbis country, and seriously to affect tbe sugar production in the 
West Indian colonies ; but tbe evil was not limited to tbis class or 
that class— to sugar production or to any other one production. 
There were many other trades involved in the question, and only 
recently, with regard to tbe shipping industries, a proposal bad been 
put forward by tbe Prencb Government to tuflict on tbis interest 
a serious evil. If tbis bounty system affects the great sugar 
industry and the still greater shipping industry, bow long would 
it be before it would affect many others, and where would it stop ? 
Under such circumstances, and seeing their trade vanishing from 
them by degrees, they must do all that legitimately lay in their 
power to put a stop to the mischievous effect of this system of 
foreign bounties. The way to do it was to educate public opinion 
by getting sound views widely promulgated by the League, and 
ini|ucing all classes to unite to do their utmost to abolish this system. 
(Loud cheers.) Then they would not have to deplore the continuance 
of a system which had been the means of throwiug thousands out of 
employment and of seriously crippling the commercial prosperity of 
this country in the past and injuring its prospects in the future. 
(Cheers.) 

Me. Nevilis LmBBocK moved the following resolution: ‘‘That 
this conference of representatives of capital and labour hereby 
declare their conviction that it is their duty to offer an organi^fed 
resistance to the continuance of the foreign bounty system, and to 
promote within the national markets that free trade competition 
which secures to all competitors, whether home or foreign, the 
fullest enjoyment of their natural advantages.” He said he looked 
upon it as a favourable augury that labour was so well repre- 
sented at the meeting. The objects of the League were to obtain 
free trade in British markets and arbitrary and artificial aid to 
none. (Hear, hear.) Free trade had been seriously interfered 
with by the bounties given by foreign countries. Under free 
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trade, production would flow iu tliose natural cliauuels wiiere laloonr 
can be employed to the best advantage. Bounties on the contrary 
drive .production out of such channels into artiflcial on^s where 
the increased amount of labour, rendered hecessai'y, was paid for 
by foreign governments out of the taxes of their people. (Cheers.) 
The removal of bounties would therefore restore free trade. There 
were two . ways in which bounties could be kept ofl British 
markets. Either foreign governments could cease to give them, 
or the British Grovemmeut could remove them by means of counter- 
vailing duties. The League would he satisfied with either remedy, 
although in the interests of the community the countervailing 
duty would he the preferable one, inasmuch as any bounty given 
by a foreign government would then be paid into our exchequer. 
(Cheers.) The acquiesence of this country in bounties rendered 
insecure every British industry, and where uncertainty and in- 
security existed capital would not he found, and the labourer 
would seek employment in vain. (Hear, hear.) The League did 
not intend to propose any action which should have any other 
effect than the cessation of bounties would have — (hear) — Consumers 
could not in the long run benefit by having natural sources of 
supply destroyed, and relying on sources dependent for their 
maintenance on foreign caprice and folly. It had been said that 
a countervailing duty on sugar would raise the price of the article 
one farthing per Ih., but not one tittle of evidence had been 
brought forward in support of such an assertion — (hear, hear)— 
it was a statement which was not true. The restoration of free 
trade by the imposition of countervailing duties would once more 
enable capital to flow in those channels from which bounties were 
driving it, and honest toil would once again reap its due reward* 
(Cheers.) 

Me. W. P. B. Shepueaed seconded the motion, and in doing so 
said it gave him considerable pleasure to see so many persons 
present who were interested in the great question of free 
trade. They had not met for the purpose of helping any one 
particular industry, hut they had assembled that day to show 
that there was a lond union existing between capital and 
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lal^oiir for the bringing about of a given object — (bear, bear)---* 
namely, to form tbemselves into a league for tbe purpose of getting 
rid of foreign bounties. They bad, be thought, defined the objects 
of tbe League with as much precision as language would permit them 
to do. There were, he was glad to see, in the proposed executive 
council of the League skilled representatives of labour, gentlemen 
representing capital, and some members of his own profession — ^the 
— all ready to lend their aid to the movement and take part in 
any controversy which might arise. (Hear, bear.) Whilst they 
reg[uired all tbe help they could get, still at tbe same time it 
would not be advisable for any who feared hard work to enroll 
themselves on the executive council. There would he a great 
battle to fiigbt both on tbe platform and in tbe press, therefore 
none but those who would enter heart and soul into the eondict 
should join the council. (Hear, hear.) 

Me. Geoege Shiptox, secretary of tbe London Trades^ Council, 
supported tbe resolution. He said be rose with much pleasure to 
support tbe resolution, and bis only motive in doing so was to 
defend tbe interests of bis own order from what appeared to him 
to be a most unjust attack. (Hear.) It was not tbe first time 
be bad committed bimseH to tbe principle in support of which 
they bad met there that day. Early in the year when he was 
engaged in a political contest he had given in his adhesion to tbe 
principle of a countervailing duty. (Hear.) That was the prin- 
ciple be bebeved tbe League was fighting for — (bear) — and bad be 
been returned to Parliament be certainly should have voted in 
favour of such a duty being levied. He bad taken part in most 
of the great political questions which bad agitated tbe public mind 
of late years, and as a consequence knew something about the 
wants and requirements of the people. The bounty question was 
undoubtedly a great one, and it seemed to him that that question 
bad gone beyond the region of debate. It now rested with the 
country and the Council of the League to force the Government 
to do something. There should be a remedy found out for such a 
monstroua evil, but it was not for the League to say what that 
remedy should he. That was a question for the Government. (Heary 
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hear.) It was true, a practical cure for the evil had Beeii pointed 
out to the legislature, but if they did not like to accept it they 
should in all fairness propose one of their own. (Hear, hear.) 
Some persons imagined that the object of the League was to 
entirely upset the principle of free trade. Those persons who 
thought that knew nothing of the q[uestion, in fact it was the 
greatest rubbish. All that was wanted was to make the markets 
free. (Hear.) Protection was entirely out of the question. (Hear, 
hear.) Other sapient persons were running about saying, *‘Oh, 
we must get all articles of consumption as cheaply as we can.’^ 
To such persons as those he would say they were economically 
blind. Such a doctrine, moreover, was immoral, and if followed 
out in its entirety by England it would be the means of depriving 
her of one of the brightest jewels in her diadem. This country 
had spent millions in xmttmg down slavery, and yet this demand 
for absolute cheapness, irrespective of all other considerations, 
might connive at obtaining goods by slave labour. (Cheers.) That 
was an anomaly, and it was high time to protest against such a 
condition of things. (Hear.) By permitting foreign sugars, suh- 
sidiaed by bounties, to come into the British markets the people 
of this country would perhaps get them one farthing a pound cheaper 
at first, but not afterwards, because the foreigners would soon have 
a monopoly, and then they could charge almost any price they had 
a mind to, or, owing to their inferiority, were obliged to. Again, if 
those who were engaged in the industry in this kingdom could not 
find work, they would have to be supported out of the rates. 
And judging from the large number of persons engaged in the 
sugar industry their maintenance would cost about 2d. extra in the 
pounds — not of sugar— (laughter) but money sterling. (Hear, 
hear.) To allow this to be, would, to use a trite but pertinent 
expression, be a penny wise and pound foolish ” policy indeed. 
It had been suggested that if the work in this country was not 
sufficient to support the labourer he should emigrate. Well, he 
should like to know who would emigrate, and how that would 
place England in a better position ? It would be the skilful, the 
enterprising, and the industrious men who would leave. These 
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men could not Ibe expected to liave much love for the oonntry from 
■which they were in a manner expeUed; "but they devoted themselves, 
on the oilier hand, to the one which received them with open arms, 
and gave them the means of providing in plenty for their exiled and 
starving children. (Hear, hear,) They would then raise up such 
a competition with us — in comparison to which that of the 
Americans is hut a gentle breeze compared to a tornado. (Hear.) 
These were the views of the working classes of the kingdom, and 
hecause the League supported these views the various trades which 
he had the honour to represent would lend their aid to make the 
movement a speedy success, (Cheers.) 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The following Articles of Constitution having been distributed 
in print for perusal, the same were taken as read 
Articles op Constitution. 

Membership of League, 

1. The National Anti -Bounty League is an association of persons and 
organised Bodies in all ranks of trade, commerce, and industry, notifying 
to the Executive Council of the League their agreement with the object of 
the League, and their willingness — as far as may he in their power — to 
support the action of the Executive Council in promoting that object, and 
contributing a yearly subscription of One Shilling or upwards to the funds 
of the League. 

Object of League, 

2. The object of the League is the restoration of Free-trade on our 
National markets to those competitors to whom it is, or shall be, denied by 
the system of Foreign State Bounties. The League wiU, therefore, promote 
the abolition of all Foreign State Bounties, or their neutralisation by such 
countervailing duties as, being incident upon and payable out of the 
bounties, shall, Avithin the territorial limits of oiu' own Stato, deprive the 
subjects of the States granting bounties of all advantage therefrom over and 
in competition with, or to the disadvantago of, the subjects of our own md 
other States granting m bounties. The League will not advocate any fiscal 
measures tending to raise xmicea or rates of freight above natural prms or 
natural rates of freight, or having any exclusive operation in favour of our 
national indmtries and trade, or intercepting any natural advantages possesBed 
by the subjects of other States, or having any operation on the adjustment 
of prices or rates of freight, other or more extended than the absmoe or 
abolition of Loreign State Motmties wovdd hsLYB. 
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J^ow&irs of JSx0Cutim Oomoil of X&ague. 

3* Tlio op orations of tlie Leagne shall 1)6 oonduct&d by an Executivo 
Oounoil, with full discretionary powers of direction, control, andmanage- 
ment in respect of the affairs, funds, officers, property, and terms of 
subscription to the funis of the League, and with power to add to or 
diminish the number of the Members and regulate the proceedings of such 
Council j hut, ha'ving regard to the object as the League, its operations shall 
he free and clear of party character. 

Dimlution of Lmgm m' Mxemtim Goumil. 

4. The Executive Council shall have power to dissolve itself by resignation 
to a G-ensral Meeting of the League, and the League shall he dissolved hy a 
vote of two-thirds of the Members present at a General Meeting. 

Gemrohl Meetings of League^ 

5. General Meetings of the League shall be convened by and at the 
discretion of the Executive Council, for such purposes as the Council may 
determine. 

Iteports and Accounts of League. 

6. Ko Member of the League shall be entitled to any report of the 
operations of the Executive Council, or statement of cash account, except in 
such form, and at such times, as the Executive Council, having regard to 
the successful work of the League, may deem expedient. 

Mr. CxTLWiCK moved That the scheme of a National Anti- 
Eounty League, prepared in pursuance of the directions given at 
tLe previous Confereuce by a proyisional committee, having been 
read, the same is approved and adopted as the articles of constitu- 
tion of the League.” He maintained that both capital and labour 
were equally interested in putting a speedy termination to all 
bounties which operated injuriously on British markets. It was now 
piteous to see the magnificent piles of buildings, containing every 
modern improvement for the manufacture of sugar, Glosed, 
and the hands who found employment in them obliged to stand 
idle. Thousands of men were out of employment in the east end 
of London, and millions of capital sunk, and all owing to the 
British Government being afraid to put a stop to foreign bounties. 
(Hear, hear.) If foreign bounties were countervailed or in some 
other way put an end to, it would be the means of rendering 
justice to all, and giving labour to those who needed it. (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Mr. ftiJiNTiN Hogo seconded tlie motion, and said lie felt little 
difficulty in speaking tkere as to wkat all present tkougM a gifosa 
iniustice, not only to men in England, but also to those in tbe ’West 
Indies and other places where capital was locked up and labourers 
were thrown out of employ ; what they should endeavour to do was 
to educate public opinion outside on this all-important question of 
foreign bounties. Speaking more particularly of the West Indies, 
they should all remember that it would be a great injustice if 
England allowed her emancipated slaves to lapse into the slavery 
of ignorance and vice, as they certainly wonld do, if foreign 
bounties were allowed to continue their baneful influence in 
British markets. Those bounties, if continued, would drive out of 
the West Indies the white man, who now exerted a civilizing 
influence on their coloured fellow citizens. (Hear, hear.) He 
agreed with Mr. Shipton, that the arguments of their opponents, 
if carried to their logical conclusion, would deprive them of the 
very heneflts which had been attained by free trade. There was 
no doubt in his mind that the proposed National Anti-Bounty 
League would prove not only of great value to the nation at large, 
but he a means of bringing about a bond of union between capital 
and labour. (Cheers.) The organization of the League would 
enable any threatened trade or industry to obtain information as 
to the best means of averting the impending danger. Eecently 
articles had appeared in the French press upon the bounty 
question, and to get hold of these, to disseminate them, and to let 
the people see in England that the principles they were that day 
advocating were not only held to be sound here but in other 
countries, would he an important work, and would come legitimately 
into the scope of the League. Another point the League would 
have to take up was the duty of explaining that a countervailing 
duty was merely an Insurance — that it would be better now to 
pay a farthing a pound more than to pay a penny hereafter. It 
was not at any time pleasant to be taxed, even by one’s own 
O-overnment, but it was infinitely worse to have taxes levied 
upon us by foreigners. At the present time, France, Austria, 
and some other countries were doing it, by compelling free trade 
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producers to give bounties out of their own pockets. The Grovern- 
ment of Great Britain should protect us from such taxes. (Hear, 
hear). The League would also be a bond of union amongst various 
trade organizations throughout the country. x4.ny one who liked 
might join the League, but it would not be a place in which he 
could air his own particular crotchets. He was sure that the West 
India Committee were willing to do all they possibly could to 
carry into effect the objects he had sketched. He was of opinion 
also, that as, the Shipping interest was so severely threatened, 
they might expect to have active co-operation from engineers, 
shipwrights, and others engaged in the ship building trade of Great 
Britain. (Gheers.) This renewed activity on the part of foreign 
States would not be an unmixed evil if it compelled our Govern- 
ment to take up the question it had shirked so long, and i£ it 
brought home to the people of this country the necessity of prompt 
action if they wished to retain our commercial and maritime 
supremacy. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T, M. Eellt supported the resolution. He said the time 
had now passed for merely crying out against the bounty system, 
for the period had arrived when they should demand from 
the Government, in no uncertain terms, a measure to. lessen, if 
not entirely obliterate, tbe evils under which all classes are 
suffering in this country from uncountervailed foreign bounties. 
During the last three years the agitation against foreign bounties 
had been actively carried on, and many facts in connection with 
them had been brought prominently before the public, and the 
result was an universal condemnation of the bounty system. 
(Cheers.). The committee appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the foreign bounty system had reported in favour of 
the scheme suggested by the bTational Anti-Bounty League. That 
fact should be pressed borne upon the Government, and no stone 
should he left unturned until the Legislature carried the recom- 
mendations of that committee into effect. Some persons imagine 
that the working-men of this country would take no interest in so 
great an economical question as was involved in the settlement of 
bounties. People generaEy took an interest in anything which 
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Mt tkeni tard, aaid there conMbe no donbt that the hountieB of 
foreign States had hit the wkiag-men of England in such a 
manner as to cripple thousands of their number. (Cheers.) Not 
only the workmen of this country took an interest in the q^uestion, 
but the whole of the people by whom they were backed up felt 
an all-absorbing interest in it. If they were wrong it was the 
duty of the GoYemment to teU them so, but they had not, neither 
had the Cobden Club, nor John Bright. (Hear.) They might 
imagine that they would defeat the ends of justice, by a masterly 
policy of inaction, but i£ they thought so they reckoned without 
their host. The fact was they did not care whether or no the 
sugar industry or any other industry of this country was prosperous 
or declining so long as they could retain office without interference. 
Those who were in power concentrated all their efforts upon 
keeping those who were out from getting in, and those who were 
out dcYoted themselves entirely to turn those who were in out, 
and obtain office for themselves. Public opinion must be brought 
to bear upon the question, and for that purpose meetings should 
he held throughout the country. By that means the Goveminent 
would be forced to do something, notwithstanding that there were 
many opponents to the anti-bounty movement in State 'depart- 
ments. None could forget the cruel proposition of Mr. Eobert 
Giffen, of the Board of Trade. A wrong form of the favoured nation 
clause had been allowed in some of our treaties with foreign countries, 
notably in the case of Austria, a country which was giving heavier 
hounties than any other. (Loud cheers.) It was then with the 
greatest pleasure he saw a League being formed for the purpose of 
breaking, once and for ever, the backbone of foreign bounties. He 
might say that he had attended two hundred public meetings on 
the question, and at all of them bounties were unequivocally 
condemned. Mr, Childers had admitted to him that it did not 
matter to him whether the levying of a countervailing duty would 
interfere with free trade or no, so long as it would be the means of 
doing that which was required by a vast number of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It ought long ago to have been put into operation. It 
was quite certain, however, that its introduction would in no way 
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be antagonistic to free trade. (Loud cheers.) That was the 
opinion of the whole of the trades throughout the country. The 
Erench Government had simply been using the people of this country 
for their own ends. They had told them that they, the French 
Govemment, were anxious to abolish the bounties, and that it 
was Austria who stood in the way ; facts, however, proved quite 
differently. She has now extended the bounty system by giving 
them on moist refined sugar, by a new law which comes into opera- 
tion on 1st of October next. She has also provided by a Mercantile 
Marine Bill to award state bounties on all ships officered and 
manned by Frenchmen trading over sea, and to and from her 
ports. Such a line of conduct was highly impolitic on the part of 
the French Pbcpublic, when it was considered that the Government 
now existing- in that country obtained such an enormous amount 
of moral support from the working classes of Great Britain. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr, Qttixtox, Secretary of the Coppersmiths, moved : That 
this meeting do now resolve itseffi into a general meeting of the 
League. 

Ltetjt.-Coi. Co wax seconded the motion, and in doing so said 
that there were one or two matters which had been touched upon 
that had not he thought been completed. He would, therefore, 
take that opportunity of saying a few words to the meeting on the 
questions to which he had alluded. (Hear, hear.) It seemed to 
him that some of the speakers, especially Mr. Kelly, were a little 
too hard on the French. We should not blame the French 
people or their Government for doing all they possibly could to 
make France a great and wealthy nation. We should take a lesson, 
from them and use our best endeavours to make England as 
prosperons as we could. To do that, there could he no question as 
to the mode. What he would advise would be to watch foreign 
aggression and endeavour to meet it aud stop it, no matter in what 
form it appeared, or from what quarter it came. (Cheers.) They 
had had to watch iu former times the aggressive policy pursued by 
a foreign Government with respect to many matters in this country . 

" ■ U ^ 
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Tlie people of Eagland, Eowever, put tlieir foot down upon all 
aggressive policy and stamped it out. They would now, no doubt, 
follow the same course with respect to the bounty system and, ere 
long, 'cause to be given up by our neighbours across the water. 
(Cheers.) There was another point to which he wished to call 
attention. Some persons had talked a great deal about the 
immorality of putting on a countervailing duty. He should 
like to be told, howevei', in what way it was immoral. (Hear 
hear.) With regard to that point he would not then deal any 
further, as the whole question would soon be discussed at public 
meetings throughout the length and breadth of the land. Every 
Government, for the last eighteen years, had affirmed the prin- 
ciple which the League now wanted to carry into effect. The 
Convention of 1864 provides, in clause 19, that a countervailing 
duty shoxdd be levied on the article sugar in the event of other 
nations granting bounties. All that was now requhed was for the 
Government to show that they had the interest of the people at 
heart, by carrying into effect the policy which they had striven to 
uphold for the last twenty years. (Cheers.) The bounties had 
been the means of ruining not only thousands of working men but 
also very many large capitalists. If anyone doubted what he said, 
let them walk through the east of London and judge for themselves. 
There they would see enormous buildings of great architectural 
importance and filled with machinery of the most costly description 
for refining purposes. Those buildings, which were once hives of 
thriving industry, are now silent and falling in some cases into 
ruin. With regard to shipping they were told that, owing to the 
new Erench law, which would soon come into operation, the Union 
Jack would be made to disappear horn off the seas, and that the 
tricolour would take its place. Surely they were not going to stand 
idly and allow this. They must put their ideas into a practical shape, 
and impress upon the people that unless they rouse themselves and 
be determined to put a stop to these insidious attacks upon oixr 
commerce and trade, no matter from what quarter they come, that 
before long one industry after another will be taken from us. 
(Cheers.) They were told by a great political economist that 
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all men were bom witb wants wMcb must be snpplied in one 
way or anotber, either by industry or stealing. So with nations. 
As a matter of fact Erance wanted commerce to make it great, 
and as she could not prodnce it legitimately she was trying to 
steal it. (Hear, hear.) She might do that perhaps with impunity 
with a nation weaker than herself, hut with a nation like England 
she certainly could not. Speaking as an Englishman he hoped 
we shonld never yield np our supremacy on the seas or .on British 
markets — a supremacy purchased in the past by the hlood and 
treasure of our country-men. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gfii.LMi.Tf, secretary of the Cooper’s Society, supported the ' 
resolution, wliich was unanimously adopted. 

Sir Gteoege Chambess, explained that he had to leave the 
meeting on other lu'gent private affairs, and as the League was 
now inaugurated, he would vacate the chair, which was then taken 
by Mr. He vile Lubbock. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then accorded, to Sir Gfeorge 
Chambers for the able manner in which he had presided over the 
Conference. 

The following resolution was then proposed: — '^That this first 
general meeting of the Hational Anti-Bonnty League, pursuant to 
the 3rd Article of the Articles of Constitution of the League, doth 
nominate, constitute, and appoint as the Execntive Council of 
the League the following persons : — Thomas Daniel Hill, Esq., 
Chairman of the West India Committee; Lieiit.-Colonel Cowan; 
Hevile Lubbock, Esq., merchant; Wahwyn Poyer B. Shepheard, 
Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; H. W. Challis, Esq., M. A., 
Barrister- at-Law ; Eorster M. Alleyne, Esq., M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law ; diiintin Hogg, Esq. ; George Martineau, Esq. ; James 
Duncan, Esq. ; Mr. John Monteith, London Coopers’ Association ; 
Mr. C. H, Quinton, General Secretary of the London Copper- 
smiths ; S Peters, General Secretary of the Sugar 

Opexatives Association ; Mr. George Shipton, Secretary of the 
London Trades Council ; Mr. Wilham Jack, Representative of the 
Workmen engaged in the East and West India Bocks ; Mr. St. 
Leger Gillman, Secretary of the Hand-in-Hand Society of Coopers ; 
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and Mr. T. M. Kelly, Secretary to the Bock Labourers and Ware- 
housemen.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the general meeting 
of the League terminated. 

The members of the ExecutiYe Council appointed thcee of its 
members — viz., Lieut. -Colonel Cowan, James Duncan, Esq and 
Hevile Lubbock, Esq., Honorary Treasurers, and Forster M. 
AUeyne, Esq., H. W. ChaTis, Esq., and Wallwyn P. B. 
Shepheard, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the League. 


OF THE MAFHFACTTJEE OF SIJGAE FEOM THE 
SUGAR CAFE. 

By R. H. HATtxAyn, F.C.S. 

The art of manufacturing and refining sugar has now attained 
to the rank of the second industry in the world. The two sources 
from which the supply of sugar is derived are the beetroot and 
sugar cane — the one growing in Europe, the other requiring the 
heat of a tropical climate to bring it to maturity. Many other 
plants also have the property of producing crystallizable sugar, 
identical in chemical composition with that prepared from the beet 
or cane; notably the sugar maple from which 
a large quantity of sugar is manufactured in Canada, the United 
States, and Borneo, but the supply is uow gradually falling ofi on 
account of the destruction of the maple forests. 

The sugar obtained by the natives of Bengal and Siam from the 
various species of palm is, on account of the crude way in which it 
is manufactured, of very inferior quality, and is mainly consumed 
in the countries where it is grown. The juice of the Fipah palm 
{Mpa' frutimm) ^ h almost equal in saccharine richness to that 
extracted from the cane, with the advantage that it is much 
cleaner, and contains no colouring matter or chlorophyll — the 
vegetable matter being easily precipitated — giving a liquor as clear 
as spring water. This species of palm flourishes uear the sea, or 
on the edges of brackish pools, and takes up a large quantity of 
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salt, wMcli makes its appearaiice in the juice in varying <puantitieSj— 
sufficieiLt, in some cases, to* give the liq[Tior a decidedly saline taste. 
Were it not for this drawback, I have no doubt that a large 
quantity of excellent sugar would be obtained irom this source. 

Since the time when the beetroot was first experimentally 
cultivated for sugar, it has, by careful cultivation become the 
source of nearly half the total quantity of sugar which is produced 
at the present day. It is not, however, entirely due. to the 
agriculturalist that beetroot sugar is able to compete so successfully 
with cane, but a great deal of the success attending its production 
is due to the fact that the manufacturer called in the assistance of 
chemistry and chemists, to enable him to decide on the most 
scientific and profitable method of working; and although the 
average quantity of crystallizahle sugar contained in the beetroot 
juice is only half that which is contained in the juice of the sugar 
cane, and other impurities are likewise present which have to be 
removed previous to the evaporation of the liquor to form the best 
crystals, yet the quality of the product is superior to and commands 
a much higher price than the raw cane sugars which are imported 
to this country from the colonies, and which require to be refined 
previous to consumption. Of course, Demerara sugars, and also 
sugars from other countries where the vacuum pan is in use, 
compete favourably with the refined article, either on account of 
their peculiar colour or some other distinguishing mark which 
renders them pleasing to the eye, and even, perhaps, from the 
fact of their containing a proportion of uncrystahizable sugar 
(molasses), they are more palatable to the public, who, for some 
purposes, prefer the impure article to the pure loaf sugar. 

The reason for the difference in quality between the colonial 
cane sugar and continental beet sugars is easily found when we 
take into consideration the difference in the mode of mamifacture, 
and also the fact that the extraction of sugar from the beet has 
been investigated scientifically by some of the leading continental 
chemists, and ehemistry and proper chemical supervision rule aE 
the operations from the manuring of the root to the time when the 
sugar is turned out of the factory in an almost chemicaEy pure 
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condition. Tliat tMs is so, is prov-ed by tbe fact that almost every 
cbemical iomnal issued contaias tbe results of some researcb or 
enquiry into one or other of tbe important operations connected 
with its manufacture or tbe products produced therefrom ; and, 
further, every manufacturer knows so well the great importance of 
chemical analysis, that hardly one beetroot sugar factory is without 
a chemist. Now, in the case of tbe sugar cane planter: he begins 
by manuring his land with some compound which is very likely 
to be quite unsuitable for the variety of cane which he wishes to 
grow j perhaps he does not consider it necessary to trash his canes 
or clean them so as to allow the rays of the sun to exert their 
action on the cane, and assist in producing the saccharine matter ; 
but leaves them to grow as best they may until the time comes for 
cutting and extracting the sugar ; in many cases the boihng-house 
is unable to keep pace with the cutting, from had weather or other 
causes, and a stock of canes are standing at the mill, and perhaps 
remain exposed to the atmosphere for some days, but this is not of 
so much importance, as I shall afterwards show (except in the case 
of canes that have been grown on land that is poor in lime salts : 
in this instance the juice is generally very acid, and rapidly under- 
goes fermentation even before it is expressed from the canes), as a 
practice which I have frequently seen followed of leaving a portion 
of the juice to stand all night, or cleaning and evaporating the 
juice to a density of 18° to 20° B., and allowing it to stand — say 
for 8 to 12 hours — to settle, thus causing fermentation to set up, 
and consequent loss of crystalHzable sugar and formation of 
molasses ; in fact, in many boiling-houses the operations are con- 
ducted entirely by rule of thumb, and the overseer in charge 
knows little or nothing about the composition or properties of the 
substance which he is manufacturing. 

Of course these remarks do not .apply with the same force to 
estates which work with the triple-effect and vacuum pan, hut 
even in many of these eases mistakes are made, and losses of sugar 
occur which would be prevented and remedied if a system of 
analysis were carried out. Occasionally, syrups are allowed to 
stand too long a time before re-boiling, under the supposition that 
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on accoTint of the density they will keep any length of time, but 
in hot climates the temperature is so favourable to fermentation, 
that in syrups of a density of 38° to 40° B. crystaliizable sugar is 
converted into glucose, although the appearance of the surface of 
the liquor would not seem to indicate that any chemical change 
was taking place ; indeed, it is not even necessary that the sugar 
should he in the form of syrup to allow of this change taking 
place, for low sugars will form molasses and drain rapidly when 
heaped in bulk or stowed in a ship’s hold, owing to rapid conversion 
of crystallized sugar into glucose by the action of fermentation. 
This is a well known fact, and the loss of weight in cargoes 
of raw sugar is constantly being determined j but the actual 
loss of cry stalliz able sugar caused by drainage and deterioration, 
and formation of probably not less than from 2 to 4 per cent, 
more glucose iu the raw sugar than it contained when shipped, 
is a fact that, np to the present time, has been lost sight of. 
In one instance, where a dry sugar, containing 88 per cent., 
crystallizable sugar, 3 per cent, uncrystallizable, and *92 ash, 
was stored for six months in a warehouse in Manila : at the end of 
that time the bags were quite wet and sticky, and molasses was 
draining away in considerable quantities ; tbe sugar then showed a 
loss of 6 per cent, in crystallized sugar, and formation of nearly 
5 per cent, of glucose, besides being very acid to litmus paper. A 
sample of Taal sugar, kept in a well-stoppered bottle in the 
laboratory for one year, showed a decrease of per cent, in the 
crystallizable sugar, and a corresponding increase in the amount of 
glucose. Another very common mistake in sugar houses abroad 
consists in sending molasses to the distillery before the whole of 
the sugar has been obtained; these molasses should be i*e-boiled to 
a Jelly, and allowed to crystallize slowly in tanks, by which means 
a further supply of sugar is obtained which would otherwise have 
been cohverted into alcohol. 

it will be seen from what has already been said, and it is also a 
well-known fact, that a great waste of sugar goes on in the process 
of open-air boiling, and many mechanical contrivances have been 
invented in order to obtain the sugar in a solid form, at as low a 
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temperature as possible ; tlie best of these, and the one which is 
now adopted in all countries that send do England and elsewhere 
sugar suitable for direct consumption, is the vacuum pan ; but in 
many sugar-producing countries the vacuum pan has not been 
adopted, either from want of capital, or from a conservative 
tendency on the part of the planter, who prefers to go on spoiling 
Ms sugar by open-air boiling to adopting machinery which would 
in a very short time pay for itself in the quality and increased 
price of the article produced. 

In the colony of Queensland, which in point of time is one of the 
youngest of the sugar-producing countries hut which has gone far 
ahead of older settlements, a Mgh-class vacuum pan sugar is pro- 
duced polarizing 97 to 98 per cent., from juice of wMch the 
following analyses are specimens — 

Cajte Juice EXPEEssED FEOM Caxes Geown in the Mxey Disteict, 
Queensland, Austealia. 



Gingham 

China Cane. 

Mixed Samples 
from various 


Cane. 


species of Cane. 

Beaume at C . 

. 11 ' 5 ^ 

10 * 5 ° 

11 * 6 " 

Crystallizable Sugar . 

. 19 - 50 % 

.... 16 - 40 % 

, . 18 - 30 y , 

Glucose 

. -25 

•41 

•45 

Ash (Soluble Salts) . . . 

. -70 

. 1*11 

•37 

Other organic matters 

. 1-17 

2*51 

3*14 

Total solid matter . . 

. 21*62 

.... 20*43 

22*26 


These juices all yield very good sugar, giving. on the average of 
one season’s work l‘251hs. of sugar per gallon of juice at 10° E., 
of which 65 to 70 per cent, is nearly wMte ciystals, and compares 
very favourably with colonial refined sugar ; the remaining quantity 
is sugar of a lower grade, and ohtains a ready sale as pieces.” 
TMs result is obtained without the use of bone-black, and the only 
method of pinification adopted is the plan of precipitating the 
vegetable “ feculences” with milk of lime, and removing them by 
skimming as they rise to the surface of the liquor when heat is 
applied. ■ 

The manner in which these juices behaved in the boiling-house 
was very different, great difficulty being experienced in the treat- 
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ment of tlie Cliina cane juice, the sugar produced being worse in 
quality and deficient in quantity when reduced to the standard of 
10° B. as compared with the juice from the Gingham cane which 
was easily converted into sugar of excellent quality ; the reason 
of this is apparent from the analyses, the China cane containing a 
larger quantity of ash or soluble salts which have the property of 
converting crystallizahle sugar into glucose during the operation of 
hoiling. It is curious to note the difference in quality between 
these two samples of juice, especially as the two species of cane 
were grown on one plantation under similar conditions, it is evident 
that the China cane has the property of abstracting from the soil 
a larger proportion of mineral salts, and these salts, when soluble, 
go greatly towards explaining low yield of sugar and large quantity 
of molasses ; these analyses show the necessity of studying the 
composition of the juice from the various species of cane so as to 
determiue the most suitable class of cane to grow, and also the 
kind and proportion of manure to employ so as not to increase more 
than is absolutely necessary the quantity of those salts which are 
so detrimental in the process of manufacture to the quality and 
quantity of the sugar produced. 

The Philippine Islands export large quantities of raw sugar* 
The production is said to amount to nearly 200,000 tons per annum^ 
hut none of the sugar exported is of good quality, as the following 
analyses of dry sugars will show ; — 

Zanibales 

Yloilo Sugars. Iinitation 

No. I. No. II. No. in. Yloilo. 


Crystallizable Sugar .... 85 ’30 .. 81*60 .. 78 ’60 .. 82*10 

Glucose ..... 5*80 .. 8*30 .. 9*10 7*70 

Ash -94 .. 1-02 1*90 .. 2-00 

IMoistuxe ...... .... .... 5*06 .. 6*06 .. 5*56 .. 4*20 

Unknown orgaiuc Blatter. 2*90 .. 3*02 . . 4:‘84 ... 4*00 


100-00 100*00 100*lO 100*00 


Pampana 

Cebu Sugar, Cebu Spgar, (new Sugar), Lagmia Taal. 

superior. current. unclayeO. Sugar. Sugar. 

Crystallizable Sugar.81-20 71*00 .. 78*40 . . 82*70 . 70’6 


Glucose .......... 7*80 10*90 ,, 10*60 .. 5*70 ,.12*0 

Ash . 2’lS .. 2-56 .. 1*80 . . 1*34 . . 8*5 
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Tke Eambales sugar is tke same number by Dutch Standard as 
Ho. 1 Tloilo. The proportion in which these sugars are produced 
is ^ of Ho. I, to f of Ho. 2, to f of Ho. 3. The insoluble organic 
matter in these sugars is generally less than '2 per cent., and is of 
a very slimy natoe; the remaining soluble unknown organic 
matter is the amount which it is necessary for the bone-black to 
absorb. Of course all these sugars are produced by a similar 
arrangement to the copper-wall, and in some districts the destruc- 
tion of sugar by burning in the process of evaporation, is exceed- 
ingly large. The cane juice expressed from the ripe canes is of 
fair quality, and will compare favourably with the Queensland 
samples. A sample from the Taal district, which is extremely 
fertile and well suited for sugar plantations, showed to 


analysis: — 

Crystahizable Sugar 18‘30 

Glucose ■ ‘10 

Ash -30 

Other organic matter 3-25 

21-95 


With a vacuum pan and proper machinery a Juice of this quality 
should yield excellent grocery sugar. It would hardly be of such 
good colour as the Queensland sugar on account of the large pro- 
portion of green colouring matter (chlorophyll), a portion of which 
was not precipitated by neutralization with milk of lime, hut the 
sugar would compare very favourably with crystallized Demerara. 
At the present time the quality of the sugar produced from this 
juice corresponds to the analysis of Taal sugar given above, the 
article being fit for nothing but brewing black beer. 

In one district in Luzon, where the cane grows luxuriantly, 
often to a height of twelve feet, and cue stool produces four or five 
canes, the crushing season lasts considerably longer than in other 
districts, and the sugar produced is of superior quality. The soil 
being extremely fertile, a sample was analysed, and showed the 
foUowing results on the dried sample : — 
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Cake Son. feoh Camaeike Sis', Luzok. 

Per cent. 

Silicious matter 53-39 

Alumina 13-16 

Oxide of Iron 4*80 

Oxide of Manganese ............................. . ’10 

Oxide of Magnesia ‘42 

Potash and Soda, as Chlorides 1’14 

Carbonate of lime - . ... 1*60 

Sulphuric Acid ...... ‘09 

Phosphoric Acid -25 

Carbonic Acid .Traces, 

Organic and Volatile Matters a . . 25‘05 

lOO’OO 

Moisture in Sample before drying 6-79 


Unripe canes inyariably contain a large q^nantity of glucose^ 
which is probably converted in the process of ripening into crystal- 
lizable sugar. 

The following analyses are of canes known to be in an unripe 
condition and juice from them : — 

UlfEIPE CiJNES. 


Per cent. 

CrystaUizable Sugar 10-00 

Grlucose 2*80 

Ash '74 

Soluble Ash *32 

Woody Pihre 12-26 

Water 74*20 


100-00 


Juice fuom: 

UjSTEIPE 

Cajs-es. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

CrystaUizable Sugar ....... 

. 8-60 

... 7-76 .. 

. "7*24.^ 

Glucose 

, 3*10 

. . . 2-30 . . 

. 2*50 

Ash ......... 

. -21 

... -25 ... 

'•34 

Unknown Organic Matter. . . 

. 1-27 

... 1-74 

.. 2-89 

Total S olid Matt er . , . 

. 13T8 

... 12’05 ... 

,. 12-97 


In order to ascertain whether the juice of the cane underwent 
any decomposition when the canes were kept for some time pre- 
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vioTis to cmslimg, tlie follomag experiments on unripe canes were 
made. These canes were selected, as it was thought probable that 
they would deteriorate more rapidly oh ao count of their acidity, 
and the fact of their containing less saccharine matter. 

Two plants were selected, each having two healthy canes 
groYFing from the one stool; the juice from one of these was 
expressed and analysed immediately, the other was put aside in 
the laboratory for eight days, at the expiration of which time the 
juice was expressed, and submitted to analysis. 

Eisst Expebxriestt, 


Weight of Cane 

lib. lOjoz. 


21bs. 8joz. 

Loss of Weight in 8 days , . . 

.. 


4'75oz. 

Equals per cent. 

. . 


11*8 per cent. 

Beaume of Juice 

sr 


Sf 

Crystallizable Sugar, 

5*99 per cent. 


7*33 per cent. 

Glucose ...... 

1-73 


1-50 „ 

Asti ....... 

•30 


■82 „ 

Unknown Orgiinic Matter . . . 

2*27 „ 


1-99 „ 

Total Solid Matter ...... . . . 

10’26 


11-14 

Beaction , . . , . 

Slightly acid. 


Slightly acid. 

Secoifd 

Weight of Cane ...... . . . . . 

ExPEmatEiTT. 

. 2lb3. IJoz. 


2lbs. 6Joz. 

Loss of Weight in 8 days . . . 



4*7oz. 

Equals 

. 


12 per cent. 

Beaume .............. . . . . . 

CIO 

. Oj 



Crystallizable Sugar . ........ 

. 8*17 per cent. 


6-54 per cent. 

Glucose ....... 

. 1'90 „ 


1-40 „ 

Ash 

^ *26 


•24 „ 

Unknown Organic Matter . . , 

. *87 


2-34 „ 

Beaction 

11'20 

. Slightly acid. 


10-52 

Slightly acid. 


These results show that no fermentation of the juice had taken 
place during the time the canes had been exposed after cutting ; in 
fact, the singular result of the glucose heiug less in the exposed 
samples, would seem to indicate that a ripening action had been 
going on ; these results must be taken for what they are worth, 
but they would certainly seem to indicate that canes could be 
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kept and transported long distances witlioitt undergoing loss of 
crystallizable sugar ; but this, of course, only applies to sound 
canes, and tbe result might be quite different in cases where the 
rind of the cane was cracked or eaten into by rats . — '¥iQixx Th& 
Analyst for October. 

DEMEEARA. 


The Yaeije op Last Yeae’s Expoets. 

Georgetown, 14th September, 1880. 
Sir, — -Y/e desire to submit for the information of His Excellency 
the Govern or, two Statements, A and E, showing the actual net 
proceeds obtained for the crops of forty^nine sugar estates during 
the year 1879 ; and the valuation of the total exports for the year, 
if taken on the average of the results obtained. 

The estates from which the returns have been obtained include 
some of the finest properties in the colony. 

The returns were obtained with the object of testing the correct- 
ness of the estimated value of the exports as submitted to His 
Excellency the Governor by several of the Elective Members of tbe 
Combined Court, under date of the 22nd June last, and it includes 
sugar shipped to England on owners’ account as well as sugar sold 
for export to the United States, or for local consumption. 

From the Statement A, it will he seen that the actual net 
proceeds of over 51,000 hogsheads of sugar have been obtained and 
that the average value has proved to he : — 


Per hhd. of Tacuum Pan Sugar $90 42 

Per hhd. of Molasses do. $59 56 

Per hhd. of Muscovado do. $60 35 

Per pun. of Bum $34 48 

Per pun, of Molasses $17 80 


From the Statement B, it will be seen that if the above figures 
are taken as a basis of calculation, the total value of colonial 
products exported in 1879 is $10,506,016 44, while the valuation 
submitted by the Elective Members of the Court was 
$10,890,013 80. 
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The difference between the two Talnations mainly arises from 
the Tari[>iis modes adopted of calculating the proportion of small 
packages to the hogshead of sugar. 

The calcalations now made are based on the figures adopted by 
the Controller of Customs. 

The subject of the over-Taluation of exports was brought to the 
notice of His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, in the reply by 
the Elective Members to his speech made on the opening of the 
Combined Court in 1879, 

The Elective Members of the last Combined Conrt were surprised 
to find that the exports were again over-valued, and greatly regret 
that the pressure of other business prevented His Excellency the 
Governor bringing forward the subject until the close of the 
session, when there was no opportunity of expressing their opinions 
on the g^uestion. 

W e think that the value of goods imported and re-exported 
should be stated separately om the value of the exported products 
of the colony. 

The Mercantile Ird&lligemeTy published by Colonist Office, has 
been examined, and the prices q[uoted appear to be fairly accurate — 
the advance in the value of sugar did not take place until the 
middle of October. 

We respectfully suggest that, in future, the Directors of the 
Royal Agricultural Society might be req^uested to furnish an annual 
estimate of* the value of the staple exports. 

We desire to state that it is our intention to forward a copy of 
this letter and the annexed Statements to the local papers for 
publication. 

We have the honour ti> be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

(Signed) D. C. Cameeox, 1\R. 

T. H. Glennie, E.R. 

William Ckaigen, E.R. 

W. F. BionaES, F.R. 

Edwaed Sxephens, F.B. 

Meweuen Ga-bnett, F.R. , , 

The Honorable C. T. Austin, Acting Government Secretary, 
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STATEioirr A. 

Actual Mett JProceeds of iAe Crops from 4^ Su^ar Estates^ for the i^ear 1872. 
Yacuum Pan Sugar : 

33,269 hMs. .. 2186 tres. .. 13,877 Ms. . . 58,204 bags. , . 40 tres. 
Equal to 43,749 hlids. . . $3,955,975 65 . . Average per Md., $90 42. 

, AColasses SuoAE : 

799 liMs. .. 604 tres. .. 2005 Ms. 

Equal to 1452 bbds. . . $86,476 68 .. Average per hM., $59 66. 

Muscovado Sugar: 

5225 hlids. .. 272 tres. .. 3382 brls. 

Equal to 5829 hhds. .. $351,773 58 .. Average per hhd,, $60 35. 

Bum : 

16,287 puncheons .. $561,590 96 .. Average per puncheon, $34 48, 


Molasses : 

4447 puncheons $79,184 92 .. Average per puncheon, $17 80. 
•Statement B. 

British Guiana Exports for the year 1879. 

Yacuum Pan Sugar. . . . 88,000 hhds.. at $90 42. . . , $7,956,960 0 
Molasses „ .... 3,642 „ „ 59 56..,. 216,917 52 

Muscovado ,, ....14,000 „ „ 60 35.,., 844,900 0 

Bum 30,429 puns., „ 34 48.... 1, 049,191-92 

Molasses .... 15,694 „ „ 17 80 ... . 279,353 20 


$10,347,322 64 

Other Products ........ . . 158,693 80 


$10,506,016 44 

The valuation as made by the Elective Members . . 10,890, €13 80 
Showing an excess in the valuation of $353,997 36 


THE BONKEFIIT FILTERS. 

To THE Eeitoe of The Segae Cane.*’ 

Beae. See, 

In your October issue appears what professes to be an answer, 
from an independeiit point of view, by M. Yassard, to my letter in 
tbe previous issue. , 

M. Yassard says he makes Ms assertions from personal - observa- 
tion, but I venture to think Ms observational power must be very 
limited, or at least that he has employed it very superficially. 

Your correspondent very kindly, and I have no doubt to the best 
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of Hs ability, proceeds to give me a lees on on tbe action of a 
capillary filter, and, by way’ of impressing that lesson on my 
memory, gives two examples of the action of capillarity. 

The first example shows plainly to me that as a teacher of 
science he is a complete failure, and for his own good I would 
simply ask him calmly to read it over again, use well what little 
observational power he has, and I have no doubt he will, in time, 
come to see how thoroughly he has got mixed up. 

The second example reads against himself, and entirely condemns 
his answer (7), where he states, — It will surprise Mr. Bemmers 
to hear that there is no necessity of lixiviating the cakes, as no 
Juice remains hehincl.” It certainly did surprise me, and I think 
I can hear M. Bonnefin exclaiming, on reading M. Yassard’s letter, 
‘‘Save me from my friends,’’ as I am certain M. Bonnefin knows 
better than attempt to make any manufacturer swallow that 
assertion. 

Supposing the fiuid portion of the slush he recommends me to 
put on my coat contains sugar in solution, and suppose I have a 
sufficient quantity to make experiments on, with any of the existing 
forms of filter presses (Bonnefin’s excluded), or with the ordinary 
bag filters, I will find that after I can pass no more liquor through 
the press or bag, on opening the press a series of cakes, sludgy 
matter, or the faces of the cloths covered with a gummy substance, 
and the rest of the chamber filled with liquor. If, for instance, I 
take the cakes I mil find they still contain an amount of sugar, 
and in the case of bags I will also find a large quantity of sugar in 
the sludge. Up to the present time manufacturers know of no 
other commercial mode of extracting the contained sugar from the 
cakes or sludge than washing out with steam or water, and thus 
producing weak liquor, which is a source of annoyance to all 
manufacturers. 

M. Yassarcl surely thinks the observational powers of manufac- 
turers are on ^ par with his own. Does M. Yassard really think if 
manufacturers could get a machine, filtering as perfectly as he 
assei’ts, at such a speed (I am supposing the liquor stands at 29® to 
30° Beaume), and so thoroughly extracting the liquor that no 
necessity remains for washing, that they would not all adopt it ? 
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JTay more, I assert that if such could be done, and if only one 
manufactui'er adopted it, the others would be forced to foEow to 
protect their own interests. 

I shall now deal with M. Yassard^s replies to my queries. 

(1.) It should trouble him if Bonnefin’s filters are not in actual 
use, because if they are not, he by his advocacy of the system may 
lead manufacturers to waste a deal of money in useless attempts at 
its adoption. M. Yassard will pezhaps pardon me for presuming to 
tell him, that either fortunately or unfortunately some things, that 
are based on a perfectly sound theory, do not work when reduced 
to practice, also that some things working on a small scale will not 
work on a large, and again, some things working on a large will not 
work on a small. 

(2.) He states that 'the quantity filtered per hour is equal to 
twelve times the capacity of the filter. This has no bearing on the 
question at all, unless he states at what density, and it might have 
occurred to him that there will of necessity be a great difference in 
the amount of filtered liquor obtained either from a Bonnefin or 
any other form of filtering machine if the density is 1° or 30® 
Beaume. 

(3.) He says the filtiution in Bonnefin’s system is a continuous 
fiow of pure juice. This is his reply to my query asking the time 
of each filtration, and yet he completely condemns himself in a foot- 
note, where he says the cloth is changed from time to time when is 
is covered with gummy matters. Exactly so; and this is Just 
what I wanted to know: How many revolutions does the hour 
hand of a watch make to complete his from time to time ?” or 
does it make a revolution at all before the cloths require changing? 
This, I presume, also requires time. "What is its duration during 
the operation ? The gum formed on the cloths, as also the clotht 
themselves, contains, according to M. Yassard, m as he 

states that of necessity the liquor extracted from a capillary filter 
contains the Juice of the cane. 

(4.) The answer to this query is a curiosity in its way, and I 
freely admit I can make nothing of it. In a foot-note to it, how- 
ever, he states that Mr. Bemmers appears to have entered the 
arena against Boamefin’s filter in complete darkness as far as the 

: A4, 
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modm ojpermdi is coneemed.’V 1b not that the very reason I 
penned the queries in order to eliminate that darkness hy comparing 
the results obtained with other filters? But it appears from M, 
Tassard’ 8 attempted explanations that comparisons are odious; nay^ 
probably odorous. 

(5.) Again, I ask, what was the specific gravity of the liquor 
from which the calculations of amount of filtered liquor per hour 
were made, and how of necessity does it constitute the whole of the 
saccharine juice of the cane? 

(6 and 7.) Are merely assertions of an utter impossibility, and 
clearly show to any unbiassed mind that M. Yassard has attempted 
to answer questionB, the subjects of which he is in total ignorance of. 

(8.) Yassard says there is no necessity for making analysis of 
liquor before and after filtration, hut here I again beg to differ 
from Mm, because if the filtration of sugar juice by BonnefiMs 
filter is effected so rapidly and all putrescible matters entirely 
eliminated, the amount of crystalizahle sugar obtained must he 
greater than by any of the other so-called slow and imperfect 
modes of filtration. 

In conclusion, and in opposition to the axiom laid down hy M. 
Yassard, I have always found that manufacturers — a few isolated 
cases excepted — were only too anxious to try any likely mode of 
cheapening the cost of their productions, and in tMs country I 
know of no class of manufacturers who are more alive to the 
introduction of improvements than sugar refiners. If M. Bounefin^s 
mode of introdiiciag Ms presses to the notice of sugar refiners is the 
same as M. Yassard’s finish to Ms letter — viz., hy implying a want 
of intelligence on the part of refiners, ff they do not adopt capillary 
filters, I am sure he will meet with little success. 

I would rather M. Bonuefin had replied to my letter himself, as 
I would thereby have got at the fountain head of the system. If 
M. Bonuefin reads tMs, I will be glad if he will favour me with the 
statistics I asked for in my previous communication, when I may 
have something further to say to Mm, 

I am, yours truly, 

B. 'H, 'Eemmebs. 
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MONTHLY LIST OY PATENTS. 

Oommimioated by Gteobgb Daytes, G.E., Patent Agent^ 4, St. Ann’s 
Sq[iiare, Manchester. 

ENGLISH. 

APPIilGATIONB. 

3891, Ajcexanbeb. Scoojt, jnn.., Joseph Duncan Scott, and Thomas 
Bobebtson Ogilyie, all of Greenock, in the county of Banfrew, North 
Britain* Impto^rnmiU in treating and shaping sugary and in appuratm therefor. 

4240. Thomas Bboadbent, of Huddersfield, in the county of York. 
Engineer. ImprwemenU in hydro'-extractors or centrifugal machinery and 
the method of supporting the same. 

Abbidgments. 

742. John Gaebett Tongue, of 34, Southampton Buil dings, Chancery 
Lane, Middlesex. Improved means and apparatus for cleansing the discharge 
water from sugar manufactories and other industrial estahlishments. (A eom.' 
munication from WilHam Knauer, of Osmiinde, near Groehera, Prussia.) 
The discharge waters on which foam or froth will form are caused to fall 
first on to a wheel with buckets, which form more or less froth, and throw it 
off into a suitahle channel which carries it away, and the water, freed from 
the foam, falls into a vessel provided with sieves, which arrest any solid 
matters in suspension therein. This water is then pumped up into a 
reservoir. Waters which contain muddy, slimy, or other impurities are 
passed through different purifying tanks, and led into a reservoir, from 
whence they are pumped into the above-mentioned reservoir, or first sent 
through the former apparatus. Prom this reservoir, the purified water flows 
into a heating apparatus, and from thence into a mixing tank, where lime 
is mixed with it. The water then flows into settling tanks, in one of 
which chlorate of manganese is added. Precipitates are by this means 
formed, and collected from time to -time. The water heimg heated to about 
187” Eabrenheit, all. organic matters are destroyed and rendered incapable of 
f ermentation. The purified water is then caused to flow back through the 
heating apparatus (in order to aid in heating the water which is passing to 
the purifying tanks), and into a reservoir, from whence it is pumped into a 
gradation tank, similar to those used in salt works. 

815. William Mobgan Bbown, of Southampton Buildings, London. 
Improvements in appm’Oius for moulding mogar. (A oommuni(»tion from 
Charles H. Heraey, Francis 0. Horsey, and Dudley Pray, aE of Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.) This invention was d^cnbed in May, among the 
American Patents, No. 225601. 

861. William Sbenob, of 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, Middlesex. 
: Improvemmts in the method of refning sacoharim vegetaMejuirnyMmeovysugar^ 
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and syrups. (A communication from Anton G-awalowaki, of TreHtsch., 
Moravia, Austria, and Franz TeicFmann, of Wagstadt, Silesia, Auatria.) 
The ohject of this invention is to dispense with the usual filtration of 
spodium in refining saccharine juices, &c. In the case of pure vegetable 
juice (beet -root or cane juice), the process takes place at the separation or 
saturation thereof. The juice is first properly heated and then is added, 
either at once or after the addition of lime, from 0*2 to 0*5 per cent, of phos- 
phite of alumina (upon ten tons of beet root). This phosphite of alumina, or 
a solution of phosphate of alumina in phosphoric acid, is a new agent. 
Another agent employed is a residual powder obtained in the production of 
red or yellow prussiate of potash. This powder or raw spodium dust is freed 
from all potash compounds, and stirred with raw muriate or nitric acid, and 
left to settle. The pulp thus formed is diluted with water and lixiviated. 
This spodium dust may he revivified after use hy lixiviating and boiling, 
with etching lye of soda treated with muriatic acid and dried, or it may he 
heated in air-tight retorts and cooled down, if its decolouring powder has 
been lost. The juice, after complete saturation, is now separated from the 
pulp hy a press or filter, and after refining is brought to the boiler for con- 
densation. In the case of raw sugar or syrups, they are dissolved in or 
diluted with pure water in boilers, and brought to the required consistency. 
To this heated solution, from one quarter to two and a half per cent, of lime 
is added. The clear after well mixing with the milk of lime (which is 
preferably specially prepared) is heated and skimmed, and about 0*2 to 0*5 
per cent, of phosphite of alumina and residual powder or spodium dust, hn 
refining molasses or little sub-product syrups, they are put into a boiler and 
mixed with phosphite of alumina, as in the first case, and the mixture is 
saturated and pressed through filters. The carbonic acid gas used for satura- 
tion is taken from a generator, similar to those used in serating waters, 
instead of using the carbonic acid produced during the working process. 

BELGIAN. 

51543. L. PosK-ix, of Hanret, Eghezee. A ioeed hook for deansing beetroot. 

51555. H. A. J. MiiNouEY. Bconomical stcgar works for famm. 

FRENCH. 

134634. Veelix. Furifging and deeolouring sugar-juice and syrups by 
sulphuration. 

134461. Heebst. a double macMne for slicing beetroot. 

CERTIPICATES OP ADDITION. 

130000. Ernst. Manufacturing mmiure from the residues of molasses. 

130299. Charles and Ferret. A continuom diffusion apparatm for 

fading the sugar from beetroots. 

[14601. Lambert. Manufacturing sugar by means of eompresmd air. 
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GERMAN. 

10640. L. Raultjs and P. Gn^^noirnT, of Paris. A AUBr^pres^ with m 
hydrmUo after-press, 

10650. E. Bahtels, of Bautzen. A contimom fUter-pf ess with ar withmt 
lixwiatim, 

10875. . E;- A. Babbet, of Anzia (Eraixce). An apparatm far washing .ar 
pe^iving. animal chareoaL 

10936, Selwio and Lange, of Brunswick. A U3;iviator for filter -presses. 
AMERIGA15L 

231756. Jesse Bbockwat, of Oswego, lUiiLois. Evaporator, TMs 
invention consists in constructing an evapomting pan witli its bottom 
inclined from botb sides towards tbe centre, and piwriding it witb. a longi- 
tudinal partition from end to end along the line of its greatest depth ; and 
Bubdividing the two chanibers into smaller chambera of varying size by 
means of partitions and movable gates. The furnace is provided with 
dampers corresponding with the areas of the above chambers, in order to 
protect the syrup in the said chamhers from scorching. 

231804. Henby C. Humphrey, of New York, Assignor to Framz 0. 
Matthiessen, of Irvington, N.Y., and William A. Wiechers, of New 
York City. Frooess of economieallg obtaining starch and glucose from corny 
This process is briefly as follows : — ^Having soaked and pressed the com, the 
resultant mass is washed with water, and then strained, thus separating a 
portion of the starchy matter of the corn, which is manufactured into starch 
in the ordinary manner. The residuum is mixed with water acidulated with 
oxalic or other strong acid ; and the mixture is then boiled for about two 
hours until conversion into glucose, or, if desired, until conversion into 
sugar. If the converted product he sugar, the liquid (after separation, 
neutralization, defecation, filtration through bone-black, ‘and final evaporation) 
is allowed to harden and concrete into proper packages, 

232200. Enos P. Miles, of Clay Centre, Kansas, Emporator, This 
invention consists of a furnace in the form of a segment of a circle. The 
pan is made in three segments, two of which may be over the furnace, and 
the third is held by a revolving frame, upon which are also held the other 
two segments or pans, ready to be brought over the furnace, when one of the 
former ones is taken ofl to cool, by the revolving of the frame. The flues of 
the furnace are also made to divide the heating space into two parts, one of 
which communicates direct with the fire chamber, and the other is shut off 
from the same by an adjustable damper. Both flues communicate with a 
chimney. By these means, a gradually decreasing heat may be supplied to 
the pans, suitable to the successive stages in converting the juice into syrup. 
A catch pivotted on to idie central pivot of the revolving frajmehLolds the two 
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pans, ’wHoh are a'boYe the flues in their proper positions. More than three 
pans and two flues may be used when necessary, according to the size of the 
furnace. 

232996. H. A. J. MANonnT, of Paris, Prance. Frooess and apparatus for 
preparing saecJiaraU of lime and obtaining sugar. These improvements relate to 
the preparation of the granular tribasic saccharate of lime from molasses. 
The molasses to be treated is evaporated to from 38° to 42° Beatone, and 
from 6 to 10 per cent, of carbonate of soda is added to it in the pan to preci- 
pitate the salts of Hme ; the molasses thus prepared is then cooled before 
further treatment. The lime has then to be prepared. The anhydrous hme 
coming from the furnace is plunged in water and afterwards placed in heaps, 
when it falls into powder under the action of the heat and water. The 
molasses and lime are then fed in suitable proportions, separately, into a 
triturating apparatus, where they form a combination, which hardens 
instantly. This triturating apparatus consists of a horizontal cylinder or 
chamber provided with intemai inwardly projecting curved blades. A shaft 
is mounted within this cylinder and provided with curved heaters, which are 
so placed as to pass between the fixed blades. When this shaft is set in 
motion it granulates the hardened saccharate of lime. The saccharate in 
this granular state is then purified by means of diluted alcohol, and the 
sugar is extracted therefrom by filtration and evaporation. 

Patentees^ of Inventions connected with the production, mann- 
factnre, and refining of sugar will find The Sugar Gane the best 
medium for their advertiseinents. 

The Sugar Oane has a wide circulation among planters in aH sngar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, co mm ission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SUGAE STATISTICS— GEE AT BEITAIJST. 

To Oct. 16 th, 1880 ahd 1879. In Thotjsakds op Toes, to 

THE HEATtEST ThoTJSANI). 

STOCKS. IMPOETS. DELIWEBIES. 



1880. 1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

Eondon « , 

... 77 .. 76 

249 . 

. 270 

246 . . 

241 , 

Liverpool 

.. 27 .. 46 

173 . 

. 220 

190 .. 

197 

Bristol 

. .. 1 .• 3 

42 . 

. 47 

43 

45 

Clyde . , . , 

... 35 50 

197 . 

. 222 

195 

205 

Total 

.,140 174 

661 

759 

674 

688 


Decrease,, 34 

Decrease. , 98 

Decrease, 

. 14 : 
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Stocks oe Stt&ak ik the Chief *Makkets of tbji Wokeh ok m 

■ 1st 'SEFTEMB m,' FOB, THBEE TeABS,, IK THOUSAKDS OF 
TOKS, TO THE 3^ABEST THOUaAKB. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

1 

j 

Hollandj 

1 

§1 

U 

^ R 1 

S ” 

1 

! 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

185 

58 

, i 

17 

1 

1 5 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

267 

326 

262 


COKSOTPTIOK OF SuOAE IK ElTHOPB FOE ThEEE YeAES, EISHIKG 
1st Seftembeb, m thottsakes of toks. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland 

Germany 

(ZollYerein) 

O |i 

I ® 

Total 

1880. 

Total 

1879. 

Total 

1878. 

935 

307 

28 

284 

210 

1764 

1815 

i 

1707 


Estimated Oeof of Beet Boot Suoae of the Contotekt of Eueope, 
FOB the EFSOIFG SeASOF, COMPABED with that of the THBEE 
PBETIODS SeASOFS. 
f'M'om TJehfs MonfM^ Circular, J 

1880-81. 1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tom 

France ...... 425,000 . . 277,912 . . 432,636 . . 398,132 

Germany (ZoEYerein) 500,000 . . 411,625 . . 420,684 . , 383,828 

Anstro-Hungary .... 410,000 406,375 , . 405,90? > . 330,792 

Bussia and Poland . . 225,000 , . 225,000 .. 215,000 .. 220,000 

Belgium 80,000 . . 58,017 . . 69,926 . . 63,075 

Holland and otker 

Countries, . . . , . 30,000 ♦ , 25,000 . , 30,000 . * 25,000 


1,670,000 1,403,929 1,574,153 1,420,827 


Totals 
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STATE AHB PEOSPECTS OP THE SPGAE MAEKET. 

Tlie sugar market opened last montk witli a decline in yalne 
conseq[ueiLt on the expectation of a large beetroot crop; prices 
afterwards recovered, but finally closed about 3d. to 6d. lower for 
most kinds of raw sugar, and 6d. to 9d, lower for Prencli loaves. 

The imports in 1880, as compared with those of 1879 show a 
decrease of about 98,000 tons against 97,000 last month. 

The deliveries for the year show a decrease as compared with 
those of 1879 of about 14,700 tons. Two months ago they showed 
an increase over the deliveries of 1879 of 2,400 tons. 

The stocks of sugar, which ou the 18th September were 38,300 
tons less than on the same date in 1879, were, on the 23rd October, 
about 33,200 tons less than at the same period in 1879. 

The reticience of buyers during the last month or two, in view 
of the uncertainty of the amount of the beetroot crop, will have a 
tendency to counteract the effect on prices of the yield of beetroot 
sugar this year over last, aud deficient stocks in Eux'ope, as com- 
pared with last year, will assist in doing this ; otherwise we fear 
the tendency of statistics is rather in favour of lower than higher 
prices for some time to come. 

Present quotations of the standard qualities are as under: — 
Porto-Eico fair to good refining, 21s. to 21s. 6d., against 
21s. 6d. to 22s, ; good to fine grocery, 22s. 6d. to 24s. 6d., against 
22s. 6d. to 25s.; Martinique crystals, 25s. 6d. to 26s., against 
25s. 6d. to 26s, dd. ; Ho. 12 Havana, 23s. to 23s. 6d., against 
24s. to 24s. 6d. j Cuba centrifugals, 96% polarization, 24s. to 
243. 6d., against 23s, 6d. to 24s.; fair to good refining Cuba 
Muscovados, 21s, 6d, to 22s., against 21s. 6d- to 22s.; middling 
to good brown Bahia, 18s. to 19s., against 18s. to T8s. 6d.; 
good to fine Pernambuco, I9s. to 19s. 6d., against 18s. 6d. to 19a. j 
Paris loaves, 28s. 6d. to 29s. 6d,, against 29s. 3d. to 30s. 
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The writers alone are- responsible for. tlieir statements. ' 

For Table of Cantmis,, see opposUe lad page of eae-h S'umber, 


THE EXPOET BOTIXTT aUESTIOX. 

In continiiatioii of tlie letters recently addressed by tlie Sugar 
Itefiners’ Committee to the Board of Trade, G0X3ies of vHcb. appeared 
in our last issue, we now giye copies of some letters from tbe 
"West India Committee to the Goyernmeiit. Botli Committees 
make out a strong case for immediate action in tMs matter, and it 
is difficult to understand wliy tliere sbonld be so mncli delay, more 
than tbree months baying already elapsed since the Select Com- 
mittee reported. Eor two years the Groyemm^^ haye been able 
to postpone the question on the ground that tbe^Bole subject was 
in the bands of a Parliamentary Committee, and that no furtber 
action could be taken until that Committee bad reported. If tbere 
be any excuse for tbe present delay it can only be that Ministers 
baye been enjoying tbe repose of tbe long yacation. Tbe President 
of tbe Board of Trade bas been oyerpowered with tbe official 
exertions of a yacbting excursion among tlie ligbtbouses, and tbe 
personal anxieties of intermittent speecbifying at Birmingbam, 
Thus it is that tbe real and practical details of official work are 
made to giye way to tbe absurdities of official play, or to tbe 
necessities of individual and party interests. On ■■one point, indeed, 
tbe Ooyamment baye made a declaration, wbieb we may take for 
wbat it is worth, -but wMcb does not appear to be worth much if 
judged by tbe ordmary' standards of logic or common sense. In 
reply to -an ill-judged letter from a committee of working men, tbe 
Bo^ard of Trade bas' announ-ced that tbe whole subject of tbe sugar 

45 
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bountieSj 'witli tlie report of tlie Committee^ ia receiTing tbe careful 
consideration of tlie Govemmeiitj and tliat a communication mil be 
made as soon as a decision is arrived at ; but tbat tbe objections to 
CGiintervailing duties are so great that tbe Government are not 
prepared to entertain tbeir consideration. In reference to tbis 
letter we give, in anotber part of our issue, an extract from a 
leading article in tbe North British Daily Mail, because we tbinb 
it important to take every opportnnity of circulating tbe independ- 
ent utterances of any paper bolding so leading a position in the 
Liberal press of tbe country. The writer points ont, in clear and 
incisive language, tbe inconsistency involved in this statement. 
The objections to countervailing duties are fully dealt with in tbe 
report of tbe Select Committee, and therefore, as tbe Government 
bave not completed tbeir careful considex'ation of tbat report, it is 
difficult to understand bow they can yet know whether the 
objections to counter vailing duties be good or bad. In fact, this 
letter shows that tbe Government bave now done exactly what 
writers ' in the press, Members of Parliament, and Government 
officials bave been doing tbrougbout tbe controversy — forming offi- 
band opinions consideration. This is g.uite inexcusable, 

more especially ^Rbe sugar trade bave been constantly assured 
that tbe report of the Select Committee was looked for with interest 
and would be considered with care. 

In connection with tins part of tbe subject a curious report got 
abroad just before tbe appearance of the Board of Trade letter, to 
tbe effect that a difference of opinion on tbis question existed in 
the Cabinet. "We bave reason to bebeve that there was some 
foundation for this, and tbe rumoui' eventually took tangible shape 
in a bitter little article in tbe Daily TeUgraph, AV*e have 
frequently called attention to tbe extraordinary conduct of a 
portion of the press on tbis question, and this little article appears 
to be the culminating point in a concerted line of action adopted by 
a small knot of writer's who bave, for some good reason best 
known to tbeniBelves, carried on by every means wMcb mis-state- 
ment and iiiis-representation could devise, a long, bitter, and most 
unfair attack on the sugar industries of this country. This attack is, 
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yre tliink, to be explained by tbe fact that certain "WTiters in tbe prese, 
and certain ad'risers of tbe GoYeraiaeat, took up at the outset — 
probaMy hastily and witboiit due consideration— -a position on this 
question wMcb pro'V^ed, on full iiiTestigation, to be quite nntenable. 
Tersons in this dilemma are often apt to snbstitiite abuse and mk- 
representation for argument and fact* This article in the Dmfy 
T&hgmph is a fine spedinen of wild writing. “There is the 
strongest reason to believe/’ it says, “ that a very influential and 
aetive section of the Cabinet is prepared to tamper with the basis of 
free trade, and coquette with projects dear to partial interests, ancl 
favour plans of fighting hostile tariffs by means of coiintervailmg 
duties. . , . * . The reactionary element in the Cabinet is 

prepared to legislate to augment the price of a necessary of life. 
To put the matter in plain terms, they are ready to tax the whole 
body of consumers for the benefit of a special trade.” All this is 
merely a repetition of what has been thoroughly disposed of a 
thousand times. But it goes down with the general reader, and 
probably answers tbe purpose of those who wrote it. There is 
something very charming in the cool contradiction contained in the 
next sentence. If such a course would not be, strictly speaking, 
the protection of a native industry, it would be the grant of a 
subsidy to the refiners out of the pockets of the entire community 
of Great Britain.” If this would not be, strictly speaking, pro- 
tection to a native industry, we wonder what the writer would 
consider to come under that definition. He concludes as follows : 
“ The real mystery is that Lord Bateman and Mr. MTver should 
have made converts in ^Cabinet which meets under the presidency 
of Mr. Gladstone, and includes Mr. John Bright, the champion of 
a free breakfast table. The danger of a reactionary step is con- 
siderable, and the vast body of consumers, to whom cheax3 sugar is 
a great boon, should endeavour to avert the contemplated blow.” 
Certainly there is notliing so effective as strong language j and the 
introduction of two such names as Lord Batemaa and Mr. M^Iver 
is more i>owcrfiil than any argument, however far removed the 
sphere of these gentlemen may he 'from the . discussion of the sugar 
question. This kind of writing has been going on, week after week, 
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ia spite o£ tlie fact that the policj attacked has heea long siaca 
proved — and declared hy one of the best political economists of the 
day — to he not only consistent with free trade, but absolutely 
conceived in the interests of free trader The same authority 
wrote, only the other day, can — at least so all our Eevenue 

Departments concur in saying — effectually prevent the disturbing 
effect of bounty-fed imports on our markets by a countervailing 
duty. That countervailing duty would have this effect and no 
other — that all the sugar subject to it would still come in, which 
would have come in, if there had been no bounty, and no more; 
and this is just what the theory of free trade ieq[uii’es,” If the 
Daily Telegrufh be rightly informed, it is satisfactory to know 
that a very inffuential and active section of the Cabinet is actuated 
by such sound views as these, and most assuredly Mr* Bright, the 
champion of a free breakfast table, ought to he one of this section, 
seeing that the existence of bounties has twice in the course of the 
last four years caused a rise of fifty per cent, in the price of sugar. 

Mr- EiTCHin, the member for the Tower Hamlets, made a good 
speech at the dinner given to him hy the working men, at wliich 
an address was presented signed by more than ten thousand repre- 
sentatives of trade societies, thanking him for the work he had so 
ably accomplished in connection with the sugar question. In 
reference to the report of the Select Committee, Mr. Eitohie gave 
some interesting information as to the divisions upon it. He showed 
that the recommendation which, as the Spectator expressively puts 
it, proposes, iu renewing our commercial treaties, to provide against 
any construction of the favoured-nation cl^se so harsh that it shall 
compel us to deal unequally with different nations, undor the 
name of deahng equahy vrith supported hy a majority 
of nine to four ; also that the whole report was supported by a 
majority which included three members of the Liberal party. As 
to the minority report, he pointed out how illogical and inconsis- 
tent it was in recommending the abolition of bounties, and yet 
refusing to recommend that anything should be done to lead to 
that abolition. Mr. Eitchie was struck with the remarkable 
Buccess attained by the agitation in the face of such persistent 
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hastilitj ia tlie press. He objected to tiie relerenee of th.© ques- 
tion to tlie Board of Trade, because Mir. Griden, one of tlie loading 
ofS-cials in tbat department, liad come before tlie Cominittee not 
only to give statistical evidence, but also as a theorist to state why, 
in his opinion, a countervailing duty would be contrary to free 
trade principles. To refer the question to the Board of Trade 
under these circuinstancas was, in l^r. Hitchie’s opinion, a thing 
that ought not to have been done. He explained that Hie Oom- 
mittee did not ash the Government to put on a countervailing duty, 
but simply to reopen the negociations. He believed that if the 
Government went into this matter, with the intention of rectifying 
it, the thing would be done, and though it might adopt tlio prin- 
ciple of a countervailing duty, that duty would never have to be 
brought into operation. In his remarks on the Board of Trad© 
Mr. Eitchie said, in a joking way, that it appeared to he a depart- 
ment which attended to everything except matters connected with 
the general trade of the country. This seems to have given 
offence to Mr. Chamherlain, who, in one of his many recent 
speeches at Bitoiingham, entered into an elaborate defence of his 
department in reply to Mr. Eitchie, and wound up his remarks 
with the following words : — ** It is not likely, and I hope it is 
impossible, that a department which has such a past to appeal to 
win ever be false to its history and its traditions. That, perhaps, 
accounts for the prejudice which Mr. Eitchie entertains towards 
us, for he may well think that it is very unlikely that we shall 
ever he induced, even by the most specious reasoning, to return to 
protection, though it #)me3 to us in the guise of reciprocity or 
countervailing duties.’’ Mr. Chamberlain ought to know perfectly 
well that this is a misrepresentation of Mr. Eitchie’ s views and of 
the facts. He wished his hearers to go away with the impression 
that Mr. Eitchie was an advocate of “protection,” and that, 
therefore, he was hostile to the Board of Trade. He also desired 
that his audience should confuse ^'reciprocity” with counter- 
vailing duties. Brobably he succeeded, but we cannot believe that 
he himself suffers from any such confusion of ideas. 

meeting of working- men ' at Hull, in continuation of:' to 
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public meetings beld in the preceding month, was snccessM in a 
remarkable waj, hecanse resolntions were carried in o|>position to 
the opinions expressed by the members for the borongh, Mr. 
Horwood and Mr. Wilson. As we gixe an acconnt of this meeting 
elsewhere we need only point to what Mr. Eitchie said about it in 
the speech to which we have already refetred. The tenonr of Mr. 
Horwood’s speech, he remarked, was the benefit of the bounty to 
the working classes, by enabling them to get their sngar cheaper, bnt 
at the end Mr. Horwood said, speaking of the bounty, The real point 
is to see how we can get rid of it.'^ Mr. Wilson’s argument tended, 
in Mr. Bitchie’s opinion, in favour of the views of the Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wilson said we could not compete with America as 
she had such great natural advantages. This, Mr. Bitchie pointed 
out, was exactly what the Committee urged ; they wished that 
England should he. left in the same position as they allowed 
America to he in, to profit by her own natural advantages. They 
asked that what had been secured for other countries should be 
secured also for ourselves. 

At the Colston Anniversary, at Bristol, Mr. Moshuey spoke out 
bravely and distinctly on the sugar question. The granting of 
bounties by a foreign Government on any manufacture was an 
outrage on free trade, and the Government of this country was 
bound to do its utmost to get rid of the bounty. If no other 
measure would secure a remedy for that which was an utter subver- 
sion of free trade principles, he should, without the least hesitation, 
support the imposition of a countervailing duty. He had looked 
at the question most carefully. The sameiriew was held by some 
of the first men in England-— men as attached to free trade as 
himself. These are good sound utterances, such as we have heard 
on formei' occasions from other members of the Liberal party — Mr. 
Buncan MHaren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, G.C-j and others. It would be well for the cause of truth 
and justice, and might lead perhaps to some slight dimiuiitiou in 
the amount of political clap-trap and dishonesty which at present 
unfortunately prevails, if a few more members would say what 
they believe to be true, and not wliat they think will most easily 
please their hearers. 
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\ MB. HOBWOOD, M.P., OH THE SUGAE aiJESTIOH. 

An important meeting of tlie Hull Cliamber of Commerce took 
place on the 28th of Octoloerj and in the evening of the same day 
a large gathering in the Boyal Institution of that town discussed 
and passed various resolutions in reference to foreign export 
bounties. Mr. Horwood, the member for the borough, was present 
and spoke at some length on both occasions. The sugar queEtion 
did not come np for discussion at the Chamber of Gommeree, but 
Mr. Horwood referred to the meeting which was to be held in the 
evening, and said, If I may ventnxe to express apL opinion, I do 
hope that gentlemen who take an interest in the very large 
question of free trade and protection may find themselves able to 
attend that meeting at eight o’clock.” At the evening meeting 
Mr. Horwood, and his colleague, Mr. C. H, Wilson, M.P., spoke in 
opposition to the resolutions, hut did not succeed in carrying the 
meeting with them; in fact their arguments were somewhat 
roughly handled. At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Horwood 
apologised for Ms defeat by explaining that several free trade 
friends had suggested to him that they should go there and have 
a division, but he advised them otherwise, as that was increiy a 
meeting of friends to discuss the question.” In both of these 
remarks Mr. Horwood seems to assume that free traders mpst 
necessarily be hostile to the abolition of export bounties. 

When we turn to his speech, however, we find him at the outset 
declaring exactly the contrary. He objected as thoroughly as 
anyone could do to ti^se bounties,” The system of bounties ‘ ‘ was 
an offence on the part of these countries against the principle of 
free trade.” He considered the cheapening of sugar by export 
bounties very doubtful political economy.” lu dwelling on the 
advantage of artificially cheapened sugar, Mr. Horwood pointed 
out that it was not only the bounty-fed sugar which was thus 
cheapened, but that the importation of bounty-fed sugar was 
affecting the price of every other sugar, and that ^^the advantage 
.to the . working, classes' was, infinitely greater in otlie.r, cases, than, in 
the particular sugar named.” This fact, which, Mr.. ,brQr,wo,,Qd 
regards as, a conclusive argument ,in. favour, of e,xport„ bounfies,, is 
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in reality tiie great aBcl fatal argiiment against tliem. It is just 
because other sugars, recemng no bounty, bare been forced, by 
bounty-fed competition, belo’w' cost price that consumers have of 
late years become dependent on the bounty-fed sources of supply, 
and have periodically to pay an adyance of fifty per cent, when 
these sources prove temporarily deficient. 

In stating his objections to a countervailing duty, Mr. Horwood 
gave valuable information as to the opinion of the law Officers of 
the Grown. The Eoreign Office refused to allow that opinion to 
appear as evidence before the Select Committee, but it was under- 
stood that, in the opinion of those authorities, the terms in which 
the most favoured nation clause is worded altogether precluded the 
imposition of a countervailing duty. Mr. Norwood’s statement, 
•which comes with authority from a member of the Select Com- 
mittee, alters very importantly the complezion of this opinion. 
He says the Select Committee were advised by the Law Officers 
of the Crown that they would be breaking the treaties with other 
nations i£ they did not levy to a nicety upon each country he 
had named the precise countervailing duty which should be 
eq[uivalent to the bounty they gave.^* If this be correct, the most 
favoured nation clause permits the imposition of countervailing 
duties ; and it is manifest that if in every case the duty were helow 
the bounty no infringement of the danse could ensue which is not 
now involved in the imposition of no duty. 

Mr. Horwood then proceeded to fall into the usual fallacy, from 
wMeh we must presume that he has not yet read the report of his 
own committee. ^ ‘ If they once launched jipon the stormy sea of 
protection and reciprocity and retaliatory duties, they must do it 
all round.- ■ This is Mr, Norwood’s view of the case, and yet he 
says that if he were ‘Ho go into the blessings of free trade, he 
should be insulting their intelligence.” He did give a glance at 
the blessings of protection, when he said that “they must protect 
all round, and if they were clever enough to devise a scheme which 
would lay the burdens or benefits eq^ualLy uj)on all classes, he 
dared say the result, in the long run, would not be very nnsatis- 
factory.” Being free traders, we cannot say that we agree with 
Mr. Norwood in this^ which appears to us to be a blank 
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denial of every axiom of free trade. As to tlie coiinterYailing of a 
bounty involviiig us in a voyage on tbe stormy sea of proteotion, 
reciprocity, and retaliation, we need not repeat wbat Ms been so 
often said in proof of an almost self-evident proposition, tbat tbe 
one is exactly the contrary of tM otters, and ttat every argument 
in favour of ooTintervailmg a bounty is coneludve in its condem- 
nation of protection, reciprocity, and retaliation. 

Tbo pithy opening speect of tte CMirman, Hr. EolHt, com- 
pletely answered this oft-repeated fallacy, but tad no eSeet in 
preventing its immediate reproduction by Mr. Horwood, and ite 
Hearty endorsement by Ms colleague, Mr. Wilson, wHo gravely 
assured Ms audience that Mr. Norwood’s argument was practically 
unanswerable. He tliougbt it was so plain to all, except tbose 
wHo were personally interested, tMt it was scarcely wortb wMle 
arguing.’’ And yet Dr. Bollit — ^not personally interested— -Had 
disposed of tHe idea in a few weH-cHosen words at tbe commenee- 
ment of the meeting. A duty to countervail a bounty was, he 
explained, '^in no sense protection, wMch meant artificial dearness, 
and excluded even fair competition ; nor reciprocity, wMch might 
develope into retaliation ; but a-mere restoration of natural equality 
by neutralising the advantage of the bounty.” The coupling of a 
countervailing duty with protection, reciprocity, and retaliation, 
must be a most fascinating and seductive fallacy to some minds, 
when we find two Members of Parliament clingingto it andholding 
it up as ^^practically unanswerable” immediately after bo clear 
and simple a refutation. Mr. Wilson went further, actually main- 
taming that a duty to countervail a bounty given in hard cash out of 
the revenue of a foreign State would justify our farmers in 
demanding a duty upon wheat, to countervail what he gxapMcally 
and correctly described as “ the bounty of nature in America.” It 
is evident that the political brain is not more free from occasional 
fits of crooked perversity than that wMch the ordinary mortal is 
pleased to call Ms mind. Hoes Mr. Wilson include the editors of 
the the Baturiag Memew, and the Siatid^ orlSi, Oohen, “ 

Q.C,, 'Hr. Cameron, and Mr. Huncan McLaren, or the author 
'of the'' Oxford Cobden prize Essay, and' the editor of the 
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Mwth Britkh Daily amoEg ‘Hliose personally iateested/’ 

•wlio, in Ms opinion, are tlie only deluded persons in tHs matter ? 
All tliese autkorities, differing in iota from Mr. ITorwood and Sir. 
Wilson, consider a duty to counterTail a bounty to be a resto- 
ration instead of an infringement of free trade. If tbey are ligbt, 
it is difficult to understand how snob a measure could justify a 
demand for otlier measures of a totally contrary ckaracter. That 
some minds cannot distinguish between two policies diametrically 
opposed to each other— the one sound and good, the other unsound 
and bad— can be no reason for refusing to adopt that which is 
good. There must be other causes for this persistent misrepresen- 
tation and misunderstanding of the question. In the first place, 
to deal properly with the subject would inyolye trouble, and the 
first principle of Goyernment is to avoid trouble as long as possible. 
Members of Parliament and of the Press, with certain honourable 
exceptions, are doing their best, consciously or not, in helping the 
(xoyemment to rid itself of a troublesome question. In the second 
place, it is often easier to catch the popular fancy with meaningless 
commonplaces about ‘^Protection,’’ “ the food of the people,” and 
other such useful phrases, than hy pointing out the truth. Here 
again the majority of writers and speakers prefer the broad and 
easy way. It is clear that “the sugar question” form at present 
no exception to these general rules. There is, however, one 
important point connected with it which may eyentnally make it 
a remarkable exception, and may, perhaps, before long, rouse these 
surface politicians from their present state of complacent satisfac- 
tion with “practically unanswerable’’ arguments. The sugar 
question has been taken up by the working classes in a manner so 
earnest and intelligent that arguments will have to he a good deal 
sounder than Mr. Norwood’s or Mr. Wilson’s if they are to stand 
the test of a public meeting. We suspect that the hon. members 
for Hull began to think so before the meeting was over. It is 
not often that resolutions are carried at public meetings in direct 
opposition to the views expressed by all the Members of Parlia- 
ment present. Mr. Norwood publicly asked his friends to come and 
support him. Peidiaps it was just as well that he afterwards 
privately asked them to stop away. 
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ACQHIESGEB'CE BY GEEAT BBITAIH IH EOBEICJH 
. .BOHOTIIS . OPPOSED TO THE' EBEE TBAHE, ;■ V 
OP EIGHABI) COBHEY. 


Same persons persi.st in asserting — witlioiit ever venturing to^ 
give tBeir reasons — tliat it is more consistent witB free trade to 
acquiesce in tlie foreign bounty Bystem, and its protective restric- 
tions npon onr borne and colonial sugar industries, than to adopt 
efficacious measni’es for preventing this aggressive protection from 
violating free trade, and disturbing the natural conditions of eom- 
merce and industry in this country. "We recommend such persons 
to study free trade from the speeches of Bichard Cobden. "We 
quote a few passages from these speeches as K^plies to certain 
queries of our own : — 

What is free trade ? — A free and unfettered intercourse 
established between all the countries of the earth, as was clearly 
the design of nature.”— Aug. 25, 1841. 

Should there be any exception ? — What we want is a free 
trade in everything.” — Aug. 25, 1841, 

Ought State bounties to he allowed to disturb the natural condi- 
tions of trade and industry? — “ There is an unnatural cause for 
this unnatural state of things, and that unnatural cause is the law 
which interferes with the Wisdom of the Divine Providence, and 
substitutes the law of wicked men for the law of nature.” — Sept. 
28, 1843. 

Upon whom lies the blame for the decline of the National Sugar 
Industry and the establishment of a Continental Sugar Monopoly >— 
“ The fault lies with those who support monopoly, who are deaf to 
reason and justice, and who place themstdves upon a pedestal of 
injustice,— a pedestal which is always liable to fall and always 
certain to bring down those who stand upon it.”— Sept. 28, 1843. 

What are the rights of Labour?— “How, gentlemen, I think if 
anyhody in the countiy can say he is the advocate of the right of 
property, I am the man. Why, my whole labour in public for the 
last five years has been' to restore the rights of property 'to' those 
.unjustly deprived of the.m. Adam Bmith;says: * The property 
which every man has in his own labour,, as it is the original foun- 
dation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable. 
The patrimony of a poor . man- lies in the strength and dexterity of^ 
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Ms hands, and to hinder Mm from employing tMs strength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinhs proper without injury to Ms 
neighhonr, is a plain violation of the mostsacredproperty/’’— 
'Oct. is; 1843. 

Are not honnties, as tending to monopolies, injnriona to working 
men?— “How, having thus the countenance of Adam Smith for 
^Hhe. assertion, I must say I think that . . . those who support 

“ the com laws and other monopolies violate the right of property 
^tof the lahotirmg man.^’— Oct. 13, 1843. 

Is not the essence of free trade a perfect freedom in the adjnst- 
ment of natural piicea “ We require com at the natural priee 
“ of the world’s market.” — July 3, 1844. 

If free trade makes an article dearer, ought we to resist free 
trade ? — IVliether com he comes dearer with a free trade— as 
“ wool seems to he getting up now, after the abolition of the Id. a 
“pound: — or whether it is cheaper, it matters not to us, provided 

the people of this country have it at its natural price, and every 
“ source of supply is freely opened, as nature and nature’s (xod 
“ intended it to he.” — July 3, 1844. 


THE OBJECTS AHB COHSEaUEHCES OE EOEEIOH 
BOIJHTIES OH aOOBS AHH SHIPPIHO. 


Foreigu bounties are intended to encourage foreign iadnstries, 
and open up artidcial channels for the employment of foreign 
capital and labour; the effect of their acceptance by tMs country 
is to lower British wages and restrict the employment of British 
"'Coital. ■ 

A bounty is a protection, and creates a monopoly. It is conse- 
quently opposed to free trade. It is in the end more injurious to 
the coimtries accepting it than to the countries giving it. 

A bounty on sMpping and freights is tantamount to a bounty 
upon all articles carried in ships so treated. 

The acceptance of bonnties must ruin home industry and 
pauperise our working-men. 
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Tlie foEowmg is a series of letters addressed tlie' W 
ladia Committee to Her Majesty’s Government, arging that aa 
Intemational Conference should he called together as soon as 
possihle, on the haBis suggested by the Eepoii of the Select 
Committee. These letters have been refeired by the foreign 
OMce to the Govemments whom they respectively concem- It 
will he seen that Sir C. Bilke’s visit to Paris was observed ; and 
the result of the letter relating to it was, that his communications 
with the Prench Government, on a Commercial Treaty, included a 
reference to the aettlement of the sugar bounty question 

"West India Committee, 

9, Billiter Square, E.O., 

80th Septeniher, 1880. 

The Eight Hoit. The Eabl GjBA^fvm-E, E.G., &c., &c. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Lister’s 
letter of the 9th September, stating, by your Lordship’s direction, 
that the representations of the West India Committee on tho 
question of the Poreign Sugar Bounties were under the consider- 
ation of Her Majesty’s Government, and that the question of the 
recommendations made by the Select Committee on the Sugar 
Industries were receiving attention. 

I am to express the great anxiety of the British colonial sugar 
trade that Her Majesty’s Government would he pleased to take 
steps, as soon as possible, to secure an Intemational Conference of 
the Powers interested in this question, in accorclancc with tho 
recommendations of the Select Committee, so that the question 
may take a definite form and be ripe for .the action of Parliament 
next Session. I „am, therefore, humbly to' pray that your LoKlship 
would consent to address .a Circular Despatch to Her Majesty’s 
ropresentatives abroad, with the view of a Conference being called 
at the earlest opportunity. ■ 
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Ill tKe meantimej I ventm-e to call your LordsMp’s atteiitiorL to 
tlie opinions recently expressed by tbe JDeutsche ZueJeerindustrie, 
tbe principal organ of tbe sugar industry in G-erniany. These 
opinions show the feeling which exists in Germany on this subject, 
and are also important as proving that the German sugar interests 
are anxious that a Conference should be called to settle the 
question. 

The I^ 0 utsche Zuc^enndmirie of August 20th, 1880, after com- 
menting upon the Eeport of the Select Committee, and replying to 
certain articles in the Times, in which that report is attacked, thus 
states its definition of free trade: — To leave production as well 
“as trade in their natural conditions, by which means every 

conntry, in the interest and to the advantage of itself as well as 
“others, will develop that artiele, and turn its attention to that 
“ industry for which it is best fitted, by its soil, climate, distribu- 
“ tion of population, &c. jSTothing, however, is more contradictory 
^ ^ to tliis principle than bringing articles, through direct or indirect 
^^contributions of the State, into' the markets of other countries, 
“ where they compete artificially with the productions which have 
“been developed under natural conditions.” The article i)i'oceeds 
to show the difference between a protective dnty and an export 
bounty : — “ The latter being an attack on the industries of other 
“ countries, which, if only kept up high enough and long enough, 
“ it may destroy.” lu a second artiele, published on August 2*7 th, 
the effect of the bounties in the largely increased importations of 
refined sugar, since 1863, into the United Kingdom, and the 
consequent decline of the British sugar refining industry, is 
explained, as vrell as the wnnt of increase in the x>roduction of the 
British colonics. The assertions that a countervailing duty would 
raise prices, and cause the people of Great Britain an extra expense 
of 2-J- to 3 millions sterlmg per annum for their sugar, are con- 
clusively replied to. These assertions lack proof. The English 
“market is of such extraordinary importance to the sugar trade, 
“ especially to those European countries which produce beet sugar 
“ (Bussia excepted), that none of these countries will allow new 
“difficulties to interfere with their trade. Supposing that no 
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steps were taken for tlie abolition of bounties, and that the 
“ eountervailiBg duty could become a certainty, this fear alone we 
think would be sufficient to ensure the abolition of those 
bounties. Even now the sugar manufacturers and refiners of 
Erance, Belgium, and Holland, are ready to come to an agrec- 
^^ ment with England about the withdrawal of bounties, proTided 
that the latter consents to raise countervailing duties against 
'Hhose countries not parties to the understanding.’’ The artiela 
implies that Germany would also join, for the German beetroot 
** sugar trade would be the very one to reap the greatest benefits 
from the abolition of the bounty system;” and, from recent 
dehates in the Austrian Legislature, it is not likely that Austria 
would keep out of such a Conference. The article concludes : — 
^^The English Government has for twenty years been making 
^'efiorts to do away with sugar bounties. Endless negotiations 
^^have taken place, and every Ministry, whether Liberal or Con- 
^'servative, has given its serious consideration to this matter. 
^^How that the end in view can be so easily attained by firmness, 
^' people shrink from the consequences which exist only in their 
^‘imagination.” 

The same paper in its third article on September 3rd, expresses 
its opinion that no rise in the prices of sugar would result from 
‘‘ an International Conference for the abolition of bouaties, if this 
“Conference should bring about a countervailing duty on the 
“ bountied sugars of those countries which do not take part in it ; 
“ for either no nation will keep aloof from the Conference or at 
“ most only one or two, whose more difficult communication with 
“ the English market is all the less likely to catise a rise in prices, 
“ because their sugar will seek an outlet through other markets. 
<t is iji the general interest of the trade to call 

“ together an Interriational Conference in order that the develop- 
“ mont of this industiy may follow the natural laws of every other 
“production, and not, as heretofore, be raised to an exaggerated 
“ importance by artificial means such as bounties,” The article 
proceeds to' make , some' suggestions .as -to the best .time for calling 
the Conference together, and ■ concludeS““ We hop.e ; .that the,; 
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' ^ proceedings of tlie House of Gommona about tlie Beporfc of tlie 
Committee may end by tlie Groverament being empowered to open 
^ ‘ communications witb other sugar-producing countries, with the 
object of calling together an International Conference for the 
abolition of bounties, the date to be left to the discretion of the 
Government/ but in any case it should be within the year.” 

I am to submit that the above views are eminently worthy of 
the attention of your Lordship, and humbly to express a hope that 
Her Hajesty^s Government may be induced, by knowing the 
manner in which the proposal of a Conference would he received 
by the sugar industry of Germany, to take steps to secnre the 
meeting of snch Conference at the earliest possible date. 

I heg permission, in conelTision, further to impress upon your 
Lordship the fact that similar views to those brought forward by 
the organ of the German sugar industry are likewise entertained 
by the sugar industries of Great Britain, Prance, Holland, and 
Belgium. And it is not to be overlooked that these views are in 
entire accordance with the recommendations in the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. The Austrian 
Legislature, too, have passed resolutions to the same effect, although 
the sugar industry of that country, which continues to derive 
enormous advantages from the bounties obtained from the public 
revenue of that State, have not yet given their adhesion to the 
proposed common arrangement. In short, everything shows that 
matters are fully ripe for the action of Her Majesty^ s Government, 
which, in the matter of a Conference, will meet, as far as can now 
be seen, with the approval and support of the great majority of tho 
industries concerned, 

I have, 

(Signed), Tuoa DiJNiEL Hmi., 

Chairman. 
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West India Oomirdtlee, 

9, Billiter Sq^uare, 

Dondon, E.C., 

11th. October, 1880. 

The Bieur Hoh, The Eajil Gjiaitfille, E.G., &c. 

My Lord, 

I Lare the liojioHr to aeknowledge tlie receipt of Bir Charles 
Dilke’s letter, written by your Lordship’s direction, dated 4tli 
instant, stating that the letter of the West India Ooininittee, dated 
the 30th September, praying that steps might be taken to secure 
an International Conference, in accordance with the recominenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of the Honse of Commons on SngEr 
Industries, had been referred to the Board of Trade. 

In reply, I am desired to say, that the West India Committee 
are in communication with the Board of Trade, with the Tiew of 
affording information as to the seriohs extension of the bounty 
system in France, Holland, and Austria. 

The Committee obserre, howeyer, from statements in the news- 
papers, that Sir Charles Dilke is proceeding to Paris on matters 
relating to a new Commercial Treaty. I am humbly to remind 
your Lordship that it has been understood that the abolition of 
bounties on the export of sugar would form an important element 
in any commercial negociations with the French Govemment ; and 
I am to pray that your Lordship will be pleased to authorize Bir 
Charles Dilke to come to an understahding with the French 
Goyemment as to the proposed Conference on the sugar question. 
And, in %deW of the arrangements proposed to be made for a new 
Commercial Treaty, I yenture further to direct your Lordship’s 
special attention to the following recommendation of the Select 
Committee:—^* That should the commercial treaties, to which this 
country is a party, preyent Her Majesty’s Government from taking 
part in an International Conference wLich provides for common 
action of defence against countries giving boimtics, Her Majesty’s 
Government should, on the renewal of those treaties, and also in the 

' ■ ' 46 " 
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negoeiatioii of ndw ones, take mto coBsicleratioii tlie propriety of 
stipulating for sueb. liberty of action as wilL enable tbem in tbe 
last resort to impose a Gonntervailing diity.” 

I kave, &e., 

(Signed) K Lubbock, 

Deputy Cbairman. 

West Iniiia Committee, 

19tb October, 1880. 

The Bight Hoh. Joseph ChajMbeblaih, M.P,, &c., 

President of ihe Board of Trade. 

Sir, 

I baye tbe bononr to call yonr attention to tbe question of tbe 
operation of tbe new law on sugar duties in Holland. Tbe evidence 
laid before tbe Select Committee on Sugar Industries showed tbat 
under tbe law wbicb bas been in existence for some years past a 
considerable bounty arose, and tbe Committee report tbat in tbe 
new law wbicb bas recently passed tbe Dutch Chambers tbe 
objectionable classification by colonr is still retained. Tinder this 
system of classification by colour a large excess yield, wbicb 
escapes duty, bas always been obtained. The Dutch Gfovemment 
appear to have arrived at this knowledge by a process of analysis, 
but instead of fixing tbe yield of tbe sugars, classed according to 
tbe colour standards in accordance with the results of this analysis, 
tbe old conveutional yields appear to be retained. Thus, for 
instance, while tbe 2nd class of sugar, 'Nos. 10 to 14, Dutch Colour 
Standards, is legally estimated to yield only 88 per cent, of refined 
sugar, tbe Government appear, by their experiments, to contemplate 
an actual yield of 97 per cent., leaving an excess yield, on wbicb 
no duty can be charged, of 9 per cent. In the case of tbe 3rd and 
4tb classes, tbe excess yield is much larger, being 14 to 20 per 
cent, respectively. Ton will therefore, Sir, perceive that the new 
Legislation in Holland is calculated to maintain and confirm the 
bounty system,* and this fact, in view of tbe action taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in submitting tbe question to a Parliamentary 
inquiry, is deserving, we humbly submit, of tbe consideration of 
the Board of Trade, with whom tbe question at present rests. The 
Select Committee came to tbe conclusion that so long as drawbacks 
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■vreio allowed on tiie export of siigar, bounties to a more or less 
extent would inevitably arise. Tlie Committee tbcrefore recom- 
mend, in their report, that an International Conference should he 
called to agree upon a system of refining in bond, which would 
obviate all drawbacks and all bounties arising therefrom. In the 
letter which the West India Committee bad the honour of acldressing 
to the Earl Granmlle on the 30th September last, wMch has been, 
referred to the Board of Trade, the opinion of the German Sugar 
Industry was made the ground of a req_uest that Her llajesty’s 
Government would consent to take steps to secure a Conferouce. 
The present state of affairs in Holland induces the West India 
Committee to repeat, most earnestly, the suggestion of a Conference 
to be held as soon as possible. And as Holland has taken part in 
previous Conferences, and more than once urged refining in bond, 
(and provisionally agreed to it) as the basis of a Convention, it 
might he expected that no obstacle to the meeting of such a Con- 
ference would be raised by the Government of that country. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Thos, Baxiel Hill, 

Chairman. 

West India Committee, 

22nd October, 1880. 

To THE Eight Hox. Joseph Chambeelaix, M.T., ^c., 

Presidmt of the Board of Trade* 

Sir, 

I have the honour to draw your attention to the conclusions of 
the Select Committee on Sugar Industries bearing upon the boun- 
ties arising in Austria-Hungary, at page xi. of the Blue Book, 
Ho. 332, Session 2, 1880. The fiscal arrangements enable the 
manufacturer to produce twice as much sugar as the estimated 
yield on which he pays duty, under the system of drawbacks on 
export ; therefore a very large bounty is given, the drawbacks at 
one time absorbing the whole of the revenue derived from the 
sugar duties. Tor 1879-80, the legal yield for duty purposes was 
nearly doubled, and a minimum revenue from duty was settled at 
six million fiorins. 

„ ; The^ Select /Committee then refer .to; a further law raising the 
minimum' of revenue from 6 millions to 10' milHons. of. fiorins. The 
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anticipation expressed by the Committee that new* laws would 
result in fresh expedients, and no reduction of the bounty woull 
be efiected, is conhrmed by the following extract (translated) from 
the WBue Frie Press of Yienna, dated 22iid September, 188 d :— 

we tahe the inhabitants of Anstria-Hungary, including 
Eosnia and Herzegovina, to number 38 millions, and theGonsump- 
tion per head to be d’55 kilos., we get a total consumption of 
2,109,000 metre centners, which, with a duty of 1T55 fl., according 
to the destitution Tariff, should bring in to the Treasury 
24,358,950 ff. Instead of this the duty for the next year amounts 
to 10,000,000 fl., and there remains, therefore, for the whole industry 
a profit on the duty of 14,358,950 fL., which amount, divided 
among the 226 factories of Austria-Hungary, gives to each, in 
round numbers, about 64,000 fid’ 

The Select Committee, in their report, then refer to a debate in 
the Austrian lleichsrath, on the 13th May, 1880, which resulted 
in the passing of resolutions contemplating a further and more 
stringent law in 1881, to prevent bounties, and condemning them 
as heavy fraiids iipon the revenue,” calling for the serious 
consideration of the Government. 

The Austrian Chamber of Deputies, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Select Committee, would desire to bring about an inter- 
national agi’eeniont for the removal of bounties. Another argument 
is thus afforded for the proposal that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take the initiative in securing a Conference as soon as 
possible, to which the Austrian Government would be a party. 
The exchange of information, and the other advantages arising 
from such a Conference, might be expected to materially assist the 
Government of Austria-Hungary hi proposing legislation to the 
Chambers, and in protecting the revenue from the serious losses 
to which it is now, and has been for some years past, subject. 

I have, therefore, humbly to repeat the suggestion, expressed in 
former cominimications, of an International Conference on the 
basis of the Select Committee’s report. 

I have, & 0 ., 

(Signed) N. LuBnocE, 

Deputy Chairman. 
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West India Oommittee, 

9, Billiter Sq^nare, E.Cf.jj 

18tli lSfoTeinl>er,:.^lB80* 

The Eranr Hox. W. E. Gladstoi^e^ II.P,, &c.; &c.^ 

I^irst Lord of the Treamry. 

Sir, ■ ■ 

In tlie Timez October 27tb extended reference is made, in a 
letter from Wenna, to negociations between Austria and Servia, in 
wliicb the question of the most faYOured nation treatment arose. 
The information contained in the Timu is extracted from official 
doenincnts published in the Austrian Red Book. It is obstTved 
that Austria demanded from Servia the most favoured nation 
treatment which, in the view of the Anstiiaii Government, meant 

equal treatment” as a general principle, the breach of which, in 
the view of the Austiian Government, would justify countervailing 
duties. 

It must be obvious to the Austrian Government that when sugar 
is imported from Austria into the United Hingdom under a bounty, 
it has an advantage over other sugar which may come from States 
entitled to the most favoured nation terms. Therefore, according 
to the doctrine laid down by the Austrian Government, the 
continuance, by Great Britain, to allow sugar to be imported from 
certain foreign countries under bounty is a breach of the favoured 
nation clause and a denial of equal treatment.” 

The above point would be of undoubted importance in any nego- 
ciations that may be entered upon in reference to the sugar question. 
The West India Committee admit that, in the recently passed and 
existing law respecting the sugar duties, the Austrian Government 
have shown their desire to abolish bounties, and I am to pray that 
Her Majesty’s Government would now take such a course as would 
facilitate the desired result. With this view I am most earnestly 
to repeat the suggestion that negociations for a Conference, as 
recommended by the Select Committee, should he opened, and the 
West India Committee hope to hear from you, Sir, that such 
Conference will shortly meet. 

I have, '■ 

;(Bigned.) Thos. DAXiEu^HiiLr,,. ■ 

.^Chairman. 
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Dm. I f 1S60* 


West India Committes, 

9; Billiter S( 3 [iiai’e, E*G., ^ 

lOtli HoTeinber, IS80. 

The Emht Hok. The Eaee GrBiLHmLE, &c., &c., 
Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

lly Lord, 

We haTe observed from tlie telegrapHc mformation from Pestli, 
in the Times of the Idtli Hovember, that the Himgarian Minister 
of Einanee had laid before the Lower House of the Diet a series of 
Bills, one of them providing for the alteration of the taxes on 
sugar. 

I have humbly to req,nest that your Lordship would be pleased 
to obtain from Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Vienna some informa- 
tion respecting this proposed alteration in the Hungarian sugar 
duties, 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) Thos. Lahiel Hun, 

Chairman. 


THE EFFECT OF COHHTl^WAILIHG A BOHHTY. 


Out of the many recent letters in the daily papers we reproduce 
the following, as being a remarkably clear reply to the Editorial 
political economy of the sugar q^uestion : — 

To THE EniTOE OF THE ^^ LlVEEFOOI. LaiEY PoST.” 

Sm, — I hope you will allow me to controvert the reasoning of 
the article on the sugar question which appeared in your paper 
last week, and to dispute the accuracy of its conclusions. Ton 
say, in answer to the question, '^In what way such a method of 
abolishing a bounty {i.e., by a countervailing duty) would differ in 
its effect from the process of ohtaining its aholition by treaty,” 
that this latter result would be an unmixed good,” leaving 
everything to free trade and skilled rivalry, but ^Ulie operation 
of a countervailing duty would be trebly objectionable.” 
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Dirst;— It would give a premium to the lazy and uueutcr- 
prising conduct of sugar rejGbiing in this coun'fary.’^ 

The answer to this is, that^ as the operation of a oounterrailing 
duty would not prevent the importation of a single ton of su^r, 
raw or refined, that would come to this country if there were 
neither duties, drawhacks, nor bounties on sugar in Europe, we 
should he in exactly the same position as regards free trade and 
skilled rivalry as cotton spinners or any other free manufacturing 
industry, and if there were lazy and unenterpriBing sugar refiners, 
free competition would crush them out by the operation of the 
inexorable law of the survival of the fittest. 

Secondly,— It would lead to the foreign bounties being 
increased, and commence, on the falsest economical principle, a 
miserable competition in pampered manufacture.’’— Answer. The 
mistaken object of foreign Governments in giving bounties is to 
encourage their own manufacturers at the expense of their general 
taxpayers, but it is impossible to imagine a foreign Government so 
stupid as to increase bounties (which would immediately be met 
by an equivalent increase of duty here) when the only result 
would be not to stimulate its own industry, hut to swell the 
exchequer and relieve the taxpayers of another nation, bearing in 
mind that ad the while this country would he getting supplied 
with yearly increasing quantities of sugar, the result of free 
competition in sugar growing, no longer handicapped as at present. 
E.B. — In the seven years ending 1878, the production of beet 
sugar increased 548,000 tons, or 63 per cent., and cane sugar 
increased only 99,000 tons, or 6 per cent. 

Thirdly,— A countervailing duty would give a protective 
price to a valuable article of consumption, &c.’’ 

This is exactly what it would not do. For is a countervailing 
duty a protective duty by any correct definition of the words. A 
protective duty is put on to raise the price of the protected 
commodity above the natural free trade level, and it has this 
efiect so long as the protective duty lasts. A countervailing duty 
merely prevents prices falling below the natural free trade level. 
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and restores full and free competition, wliicli cannot and does not 
exist in tlie presence of bounties- 

Allow me to point out tbat tbe fallacy wMcb seems to be ever 
present in tbe minds of those whose opinions coincide with the 
article in question is this — They think that the public is in the 
present enjoyment of all the benefits of what they erroneously 
believe to be unrestricted free trade, plus the bonus of which the 
economical folly of foreign Grovernments makes us a present. 
How this is impossible, and this the proof : Suppose that 200,000 
tons of sugar per annum is imported with a bounty of £2 per ton — 
£400,000 which is paid by foreign Governments; this lowers the 
price of the remaining sugar, say about 700,000 tons, imported 
without a bounty, also £2 per ton below the natural level of 
competitive free trade prices, and thus infiicts a fine on sugar 
growers all over the world of about a million and a haH storHng 
per annxim. Whatever this ameunt may be, it acts in exact 
proportion to the amount as a deterrent to the increased supply of 
^ugar, and ultimately prevents the consumer reaping the benefit of 
that law of political economy which in the long run keeps down 
profits in every free industry to the same level as every other 
outlet of capital and skill, 

But you may say, ** I don’t care for the long run. It is nothing 
to me that cane sugar growers will in time cease to send us sugar 
at or below prime cost. At present I am paying less than the 
natural price for sugar, and the future may take care of itself.” 

But even this position is not sound, for, owing to the artificial 
stimulus to beet, and consequent stoppage of the natural increase 
of cane sugar, as evidenced by the figures above, we are putting 
too many saccharine eggs into one basket. The result was that in 
1876, and again in 1879, a short crop of beet and an anticipated 
deficiency in the sugar supply, which was only partially realized, 
caused prices of sugar all over the world to rise £8 to £10 per 
ton, and the consumers in the United Kingdom actually pai^about 
six millions sterling fpr their sugar more than they would have 
done had the area of supply been greater. This amounts to as 
much as a 4d. income tax, and was borne without a murmur by 
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tlie Eritish public, who, no doubt, considered it a law of nature, 
and not the result of a Ticious system, upheld by those who decline 
to discuss, without prejudice, the only practical remedy — ^who 
think that they are thb sole depositaries of economic truth, and 
that wisdom will die with them.— Yours, &c., 

JiMEs' B abhow. 

YamJiall Moad^ Moif. $nd., 1880, 


TJIE EOAED OE TRADE OY COEOTEEYAILmG DUTIES, 

A leading Scotch Liberal paper, the Worth British Daily Mail, 
again speaks out honestly. Ve give the following imxiortant 
extract: — 

Air. J. H, EaiTer’s letter to the *Workmen^s National Executh^e 
Committee for the Abolition of Eoreign Sugar Bounties is most 
discouraging to the prospect of having this evil corrected by the 
imposition of countervailing duties. The Board of Trade instructs 
ISfr, Fairer to say that the whole subject of the sugar bounties, 
together with the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon them, is receiving the careful consideration of Her 
ilajesty’s Government, and a communication will be made to those 
interested so soon as a decision has been arrived at. But the Board 
of Trade, through Mr. Earrer, volunteers this further statement, 
that the objections to countervailing duties are so great that the 
Government are not prepared to entertain their consideration.’’ 
This statement we think is more frank than satisfactory. Her 
Majesty’s Government may very laudably desire to check in the 
bud any rising hope that the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee is likely to be acted upon, but we confess it does appear to 
us that there is an inconsistency between the admission that the 
whole subject with the report of the Committee ” is receiving the 
attention of the Government and the subsequent statement that the 
Government has determined not even to entertain the proposal to 
levy countervailing duties. This proposal is a part of the whole 
subject” aud of the report of the Committee, and a very important 
part. . Indeed, if it be '.excised/ from report of the Select 
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Oommittee we do not then© is in it left for lier 

Ma|esty^B Grovemment to consider. It is practically tlie sxun and 
snbstanoe of the rep ort, and in onr opinion it would have been 
more respeetfnl to the Committee and more satisfactory to those 
interested in this q^nestion if the Board of Trade had deferred thus 
expressing the determination of the GroTernment until that care- 
ful consideration’’ which it speahs of had been given to the whole 
subject, and until it was prepared to state more fully the nature of 
the objections wHch, in the opinion of the Gl-oyemment, are so 
great as to constrain them not even to entertain the consideration 
of what is really the most essential portion of the question. 
"VYhoover inspired Mr. Fairer thus to^^speak in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government may be eommendecl for his candour, but 
certainly not for liis wisdom. It is on the face of it absurd to say 
that a full consideration will be given to a question, when on the 
very thresbold of such a consideration we are told that one of the 
most important elements will be absolutely excluded from it. We 
know that there are many grave objections which can he urged 
against the proposal to levy a countervailing duty, and it is possible 
that Her Majesty’s Government are aware of others which, in their 
opinion, would render the scheme impracticable. But the enuncia- 
tion of such an absolute opinion against the proposal should have 
followed and not preceded a statement of these objections. We are 
open to conviction on the question, but a mere dogmatic assertion 
either of the opinion of the Board of Trade or of Her Majesty’s 
GoTarnment will neither satisfy us nor the section of the public 
interested in the settlement of the question. We entertain a strong 
opinion that the European Governments which grant these bounties 
on the export of refined sugar have not been pressed to the extent 
they might have been in respect to their impolicy and their injus- 
tice. Our diplomats waste acres of paper discussing the affairs of 
nations and of peoples in whom we have no real concern, and we 
cannot hut think that ii even a portion of the energy thus wasted 
was deToted to the subject of the sugar boxinties we would have 
had theni abolished years ago. 
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FETEE^S DESTEHOTOE. 


In OUT Jime issue, 1877, we puTalislied. a paper by Hr, Alfred 
Fryer, on bis system for the disposal and treatment of town reluse, 
wbicb had been adopted witli success by the Corporation of Han- 
chester. Several other towns have since availed themselves of its 
advantages, which are the conversion of street sweepings and 
accumulations of every sort, hard or soft, to profitable uses. 
From these offensive materials an inoffensive dry manure is pro- 
duced, and mortar of superior quality ; and for both there is a brisk 
demand at high prices. These undoubted benefits, from its appli- 
cation in temperate climates, can hardly fail to be of eniianced value 
in populous intertropical centres, which has induced us to recall the 
attention of our friends, in those seething regions, to the paper 
we have referred to, and present them with the following 
account of what Mr. Fryer calls his “Destructor,” written by a 
Special Commissioner of the Zeed$ M^prm, and recently published 
in that journal : — 

Wayfarers on Armley Eoad may have noticed on their right 
as they turn from Wellington Eoad a huge square brick chimney 
stack and a large shed of corrugated iron perched up above the 
level of the ground. This is the Corporation furnace where ashes 
and other useless refuse are burnt out of the way. Some years 
ago Mr. Fryer, of Nottingham, patented an invention which should 
relieve corporations of large towns from the unpleasant dilemmas 
they were sometimes in as to the disposal of the emptyings of the 
ashpits, The first in Leeds was erected nearly three years 
ago at Buxmantofts. The second was built last year at Armloy 
Eoad, and put into operation in October. The success of Fryer’s 
Patent Destructors has been unequivocal, and deputations from 
many important towns have visited the Armley Eoad Destructor, 
to obtain some idea of its working. The latest visit was on 
Tuesday, when the Mayor of Salford and some members of the 
Sanitary Committee were shown over the works by Dr. Goldie. 
There are two entrances from Armley Eoad, one passing the oSice 
of the foreman, down to the fiery cells and, the mortar pans, and 
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tlie other leadmg up an inolined road into the large iron shed, 
■where all the refuse is deposited previous to its being shot into the 
furnace beneath. Entering by the first gate, we find ourselves in 
the little office of the foreman, which is as clean and spotless as 
the kitchen of a Dutch vrow. Everything is polished np, even the 
arm of the weighing machine, which shines blight as silver, 
entirely in harmony with a cleanliness which would hardly he 
expected from a place devoted to refuse of every description. 

The foreman, Mr. Herbert IJttley, who is as civil and obliging a 
guide as can be desired, pointed out to us a road running along the 
right hand wall of the yard, which is being newly risen to allow 
carts with the more valuable portions of the night-soil to pass along 
and discharge their burden into barges in the canal at the bottom 
of the yard. To our left is the huge chimney stack, towering 146ft. 
into the air, and standing on a sq[uare base of 14ft. on each side. 
Its ornamental top is of cast iron, bolted together in four parts. 
Underneath the shed of corrugated iron the first door opens into 
the engine house- Here agaiu we have a specimen of cleanlhiess 
and extreme neatness. The walls are as white as whitewash can 
make them, whilst the fioor would shame many a kitchen for 
deanliaess. The engine is horizontal, and of 16-horse j>ower, 
built specially by Manlove, Alliott, and Eryer, of Nottingham and 
Honen — ^the latter gentleman being the inventor of the Destructor, 
The engine is on the automatic principle, regulating for itself the 
quantity of steam required. When once started at a given quantity 
of steam, it will regulate itself at 401bs. or 501bs. pressure, and 
never require attention, except for cleaning and oiling. Every 
part about it, save those which are painted, is bright and burnished, 
and the contrast of the bright golden hue of the brass woi^k and the 
bright silvery glitter of the iron, with the two shades ofmarone 
with which the other portion of the engine is painted, is most 
effective. The foundation of the engine is on one bed, dispensing 
entirely with pillars and slide bars which are fixed with bolts and 
keys. The crank is circular and solid, with a diameter of about 
^ft. 9m., which is held to he superior to the old straight arm 
crank, and able to halance the engine much better. 
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The fly-wheel, of cast iron, is 10ft. in diameter, with a 12iE. 
rim, turned up true, and keyed on an Bin, iron shaft. The boss of 
the dy-wheel is hooped with two If -inch square hoops, turned up 
and polished. At present, and for some time back, the engine has 
run night and day, in eonseq^nenee of the great demand for mortar. 
Leaving the engine-room, dose by are two mortar pans, with the 
stones reyolTingin them aftet the fashion of those so familiar in 
builders’ yards. These pans are also part of Mr. Fiyeris system. 
The rollers are 4ft. 2in, in diameter and 16 inches tliick. The 
advantage is that the pans empty themselves as soon as the stuff is 
made to a paste, without the intervention of a labourer. Here our 
attention was drawn to three great furnaces dose by, from which 
a workman was pulling huge mass<^ of red-hot clinkers into an iron 
barrow. These furnaces, technically called “cells/’ are roaring 
with a fierce draught, which, obtained from the huge chimney, is 
sufficient to reduce to dust and clinkers anything, of whatever 
nature, thrown into the fire. The months of the cells resemble 
the fire-doors underneath an ordinary boiler, and have nothing 
singular about them. There are six cells — three on each side — 
underneath the upper shed. The boiler is multitubuiar, and is 
9ft. 2in, long and 8ft. in diameter, with 132 tubes running through 
it. The enormous heat from the destructors passes through these 
tubes and heats the water. From the starting of the engine up to 
the present, the 16-horse power engine has been run without the 
use of a single ton of coals. The heat from the burning mass of 
rubbish is sufficient to create more steam than is needed for even 
this powerful engine. Thu3 the mortar is made with little cost 
save that of material and the inevitable wear and tear. 

The cells are deaned out of the hard clinkers, &c., eveiy two 
hours, and the latter are slacked cold as soon as drawn, and then 
put into the mortar pans, which are citse by, in the proportion of 
tliree parts of clinker to one of best’ Mieklefield lime, which, with 
the requisite amount of watcr, ;makes mortar which is considered 
equal to the best Portland cement. When spread on a wall or 
other surface, and thoroughly dry, it is impossible to drive an 
ordinary nail through it. There rS such a great demand for this 
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mortar, wliicli is sold at 5s. per ton, not only to the Corporation 
departments, but extensively to builders, that the engine and pans 
have been running night and clay, with the only intermission of 
Sundays, for some time. There is every appliance kept here for 
the use and comfort of the men. After each drawing the spaces 
round the mouths of the cells are swept clean, and there is an air 
of neatness and regularity and order about ths entire place which 
can only he the result of watchful though kindly supervision, and 
of willing and cheerful attention oh the part of the men. Upstairs, 
in the large shed, we see a few heaps of refuse which have come in 
to be destroyed, but the great bulk comes in at nights, between 
certain specified hours. But here, where loathsome refuse is brought 
day by day, there is no smell, Hor no little heaps of dirt festering 
in corners to pollute the air, everything being as neat as down- 
stairs. Lifting up an iron lid, we peer down into the cells beneath, 
filled with incandescent material, but no heat or smoke offend us, 
for that is drawn up by the euormous draught into the chimney. 

Down these feed-holes many curious things are put to ho burnt. 
Old iron and tin are common enough, but these, if possible, are 
saved, and put on a heap in the yard, and sold at a small price per 
ton for old motal. But if these were allowed to stop) long enough 
in the cells they would be burnt away, as the heat is sufficient to 
burn a piece of iron l-J- inch square to nothing in half-ah-hour. 
Horses, cows, pigs, and even donkeys are brought here to consume. 
The old adage has it that ''experience teaches,’^ and experience 
has taught the manager here sotie curious facts concerning the 
cremation of animals. From long observation he affirms that 
whilst a pig, fium its fatness, consumes the swiftest of any of the 
animal tribe, and a horse ' or a cow can be burnt up in an hour, a 
donkeytakes from four to five hours to be effectually cremated; 
its^native obstinacy thus showing strong even in its last hours. 
The most curious things are, brought here to be burned, such as 
old bods, old utensils, boots, broken-down furniture, dogs, cats, 
domestic pets, cages, and a numerous assortment of articles which 
the owners find a difficulty in getting rid of . During the past six 
months the number of loads of rubbish destroyed has been April, 
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778 ; May, 725 ; Jiiae, 824; July, 71^; August, 715 ; Septemlxsr, 
865, or a total of 4,622 lo^, or 5,546 tons. TKo great tnerit of 
Mr. Eryer^s system is tiiat tliere is some retiim for tlie large outlay 
imoiersei^. The Armley Eoad. Works cost between £4,000 and 
£5,000. In consideration of the great benefit arising from tho 
solution of the long ve?ed ash-pit question, this outlay, reckoning 
as an offset the income arising from the sale of mortar, old iron, 
&€,, cannot he considered an extravagant or unnecessary one. The 
works are a credit to the Corporation from tfie admirahly clean and 
orderly manner in which they are kept by those in charge. 


Messes, J. B. LAWES AISTB J. H. (MLBEET ON THE 
llESELTS OF EXPEBIMEIS^TS ON THE MIXED 
HEEBAGE OF PEEMAXEXT ME.1D0W. 

By Xetixe Lubbock. 


Professor TyndaU, in one of his lectures, has described a 
scientific experiment as a question addressed to nature; such 
questions has Mr. J. B. Lawes been putting to nature at 
Eothamsted during the last 36 years ; and some of tlie answers ho 
has received have been the subject of a which Messrs- 

Lawes and Gilbert hate recently written, which have been 
published in the Transactions of the Eoyal ^ii^ty. 

The paper in question only so far deak i4th the experiments on 
the mixed herbage of permanent meadftrfil ; but w e think these 
results cannot fail to be of considerable interest to sugar cane 
growers, as it would seem not improl^tjle that a mode of treatment 
which encourages the growth gramineous crops, in this 
oountEy^ would show good testiliB M applied to the sugar cane. 

The first point y® is the compamtive effect 

on grass of equal quantities nitrogm, adm.iniatered in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia and ufeate of soda ; and its effect, in both 
forms, as compared with cre^, grown on unmanured land. 
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The following are the arerage crops proclucecl over a period of 
eighteen .years 

Per Acre. 

1 . On unmanured land . . , . ... ........... . 2350 lha. of hay, 

2. Wh 400 Ihs. Sulphate of Ammonia per acre 2839 „ 

3. "With 550 Ihs. Mtrate of Soda per acre. . . , 3968 ,, 

Comparing now the average crops of the second period of ten 

years with those of the first period of eight years, the diminution 
of crops has heen for the second period — ■ 

1 . On unmanured land ; .... 1 0’4- per cent. 

2. "With Sulphate of Ammonia 25-1 ,, 

3. With Mtrate of Soda ..... . . ........... 3*1 ,, 

Thus the crops, treated with Sulphate of Ammonia and Hitrate of 
Soda, show a large excess over those obtained from the unmannred 
land ; hut it is interesting and instructive to note, not only how 
much larger have been the crop^ grown with the Hitrate of Soda, 
over those grown with the Sulphate of Ammonia, hut also that 
Hitrate of Soda does not seem to diminish the productiveness of 
the land so soon as Sulphate of Ammonia ; a result which Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert attribute, mainly, to the well-known fact that 
the nitrogen of Nitrate of Soda distributes much morS rapidly, not 
only in the upper hut also in the lower layers of the soil, than 
does that of the Ammonia salts ; hence a greater development of 
some of the deeper rooting herbage, and a greater distribution of 
roots in the lower layers. 

Let us now compare the quality of the crops in question. The 
following table gives th^^^yerage quantity of nitrogen produced by 
each of the tliree crops J ,W%|>^rcentag 0 of the nitrogen to the crop ; 
also the quantity of mih^ai .fatter or ash; s-ndthe percentage of 

this to the crop, \ « 

NitrOg^. Per Cent. Ash. Per Cent. 

' -Ibsi' lbs.' 

1. Unmanured Land 32*2 r*37 134*9 .. 5-74 

2. Sulphate of Ammonia "51*7 1*82 ....135*3 .. 4*77 

3. Nitrate of Soda .. 62*2 1*57 214*5 .. 5*40 

Thus, not only was the quantity of produce raised on the land 
treated with nitrogen, in the form of 'nitrate of soda, considerably 
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in excess of tliat raised from land treated witli sulpliate of 
ammonia, containing an equal quantity of nitrogen ; but, if we 
may take tbe quantity of mineral matter in tbe crop as a test of 
quality, tbe quality of tbe produce was also superior to that grown 
witb tbe ammonia salt. 

We will now compare tbe crop obtained witb 5501bs. nitrate of 
soda witb that obtained witb 275lbs. only or one balf, 

Witb 5501bs. nitrate, average of 18 years .... 3968lbs. Hay. 

„ 2751bs. „ „ „ .... 37921bs. „ 

It will be rto^ked, bow slight is tbe excess of crop obtained by 
doubling tbe quantity of nitrate of soda ; and also that, whereas 
tbe application of 275 lbs. of nitrate of soda increased tbe average 
crop over that of tbe unmanured land by 1442 lbs.; increasing tbe 
quantity to 550 lbs., only further increased tbe crop by 176 lbs. 

We have abcady noticed, that when sulphate of ammonia is 
used alone, to tbe extent of 400 lbs. per acre, tbo crops rapidly 
diminish in quantity ; lor instance, tbe crops grown witb this for 
18 years in succession, were, on tbe average 25 per cent, less, 
during the last 10 years, than during tbe previous eight years. If 
however, we compare tbe average crops obtained during tbe last 
seven years, as compared witb tbe previous period of tbirteen years, 
we find, by a table given by Messrs. Lawes and GEbert, that tbe 
average crop, during tbe first thirteen years, was 3317 lbs. of bay, 
against 2257 lbs. for the subsequent seven years, or a diminution 
of 32 per cent. Tbe crop, in fact, for tbo last seven years, having 
been actually less than for tbe average of twenty years on un- 
manured land, 

Tbe following table shows tbe effect of mixed mineral manure 
alone, as compared witb unmanured land. Tbe mixed mineral 
manure used was as follows : — • 

300 lbs. Sulphate of Potass. 

100 lbs, ,, SO'da (200 lbs. tbe first eight years.) 

100 lbs. „ Magnesia. 

150 lbs. Siilph^c Add j Q 

200 lbs. Boae Ash ) ^ ^ 
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The following a average crops of hay ; — ■ 

Without Mixed Mineral Ho. 2 4- 
Mannxe. Manure. or — Ho. L 

Ho. 1. Ho. 2. 

First penodj 10 years 2531 lbs. . . 3797 lbs. .. 4- 1266 

Second 5^ 10 5, 2236 ,, 4118 ,, + 1882 

Total ,v 20 „ 2383 „ .. 3958 „ + 1575 

Second period, per cent 1 . ^ 

+ or — first period . . / 

Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert remark, as regards these results : — 
^^Here then, with bl mixed mineral manure alone^ we have consider- 
ably higher amounts of produce than with nitrogenous manure 
alone, applied as ammonia salts, and, taking the whole period, 
nearly as much as when applied as nitrate of soda. Hot only so, 
instead of a reduction in hay, in nitrogen, and in mineral matter, 
removed over the second, compared with the first ten years, there 
is an increase of all three over the second period. 

It is, nevertheless, sufficiently established that nitrogenons 
manures are specially elective iu increasing the growth of 
gramineous crops grown separately on arable land, such as wheat, 
barley, or oats, all of wliieh contain a comparatively small per- 
centage of nitrogen, and assimilate a comparatively small amount 
of it over a given area where none is supplied in manure. The 
highly nitrogenous leguminous crops, on the other hand, such as 
beans, peas, clover, &c., are not characteristically benefited by the 
use of direct nitrogenous maniues, though nitrates do act more 
favourahly on them than ammonic-salts. Again, whilst, under 
equal conditions of soil and seasons, mineral manures alone increase 
comparatively little the gramineous crops grown separately, such 
manures, and especially potass manures, do in a striking degree 
increase the amount of nitrogen they assimilate over a given area.” 

^^ Consistently with this, as will be fully illustrated in the proper 
place, the application to the mixed herbage of the mineral manure, 
containing potass, as above described, did very considerably 
increase the growth of leguminous species. But, more or less from 
the beginning, and especially in tlie later seasons, it increased that 
of some gramineous species very much also— indeed, much more 
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than oiir experience in tlie groirtli ef gramineous crops Tby mineral 
manures on arable land lead us to anticipate/’ 

"We ^ill now compare tbe crops raised by nitrate ol soda alone 
with those raised by nitrate of soda in conjunction with mixed 
mineral manures. The quantity of nitrate of soda being in each 
case 5501b3., and the mi±ed mineral manure the same as that 
previously given. The following are the average crops of hay : — 

Hitrate Soda 



Nitrate Soda 
alone. 

No. 1. 

_'with mixed No. 2, 

mineral manore. +or — 
No. 2. No. I. 

First period, 8 years * . 

4038 lbs. 

. . 5944 lbs. + 1906 

Second „ 10 ,, 

3913 „ 

.. 6777 „ 4- 2864 

Total 18 „ *. 

3968 „ 

6407 „ + 2439 

Second period, per cent, 

4" or — first period * . > 

— 3*1 

+ 14*0 


There is thus a very marked increase of crop, consequent on the 
use of the mineral manure in addition to the nitrate ; and it must 
also be remarked that where the mineral manure has been used the 
crops during the second period showed an increase of 14 per cent, 
over those of the first period as compared with a diminution of 
3*1 per cent., when the nitrogenous manure alone was applied. 

Comparing once more the results from an application of 275 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda with those from 550 lbs. of nitrate or similar 
quantity of mixed mmeral manure, as above detailed, being used in 

both cases we find : — 

550lbs. Nitrate 276 lbs. Nitrate 

witb Mixed witb Mixed - No. 2 

Mmeral Manure. Mineral Manure. -Ho. 1. 

No. I No. 2. 

First period, 8 years , , 5944Ibs. Hay • . 5058lbs. Hay — - 886lbs. 
Second ,, 10 . . . 6777, ,, *. 5332 ,, ■-“14451bs. 

Total „ 18 ■„ . *; 640'7 . . . 5210 ; „ ^--11^^^ 

Secondperiod,percent. j^.0 . + 5*4 ' 

4 - or — first period j , 

It thus appears that when applied with the mineral m-aniirj the 
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excess of nitrate of soda beyond 275 lbs, lias produced far more 
effect than wben applied alone. 

In coimeDtioE mtb tbe results obtained from a mixture of 
nitrogenous and mineral manure, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert 
remark, It is obvious that it was of potass chiefly, of phosphoric 
acid also notably, but of most of the mineral constituents more or 
less, that the available supply bad become so deflcient under the 
continuous applications of the ammoniac salts. It has already 
been illustrated how ineffective was a supply of phosphoric acid 
(super phosphate) wheu used alone, and how comparatively little 
was its effect when used in conjunction with ammoniac salts, 
but without potass; and we have here again strikingly brought 
out the influence of a liberal available supply of potass within the 
soil, both upon the quantity and quality of the produce.’’ 

There is one other point which is remarkable, viz., the effect 
of nitrate soda in a year of drought, as compared with sulphate of 
ammonia. The following table shows the average crops for 20 
years with mixed mineral manures and 400 Ihs, ammoniac salts, 
and those with the same mineral manures and 550 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda; giving also the crops for the years 1869 and 1870, which 
were respectively the years of the highest and lowest productive- 


ness during the period : — 

Mixed mineral Mixed mineral 

Average of manure, & 400 lbs. manxire, & 500 Ihs. 

20 years, ammoniac salts. nitrate of 

lbs. bay. soda. 

1856-— 1875 .. .. 5711 .. 6407 

1869 . . 7700 .. ,, . . 8526 

1870 .. .. 3306 .. 6300 

+ or— r 1869 , . . ; + 1989 , , . . + 2119 

average { 1870 , . , . — 2405 . , , . — 107 


The superiority of the nitrate of soda for the year 1870, the 
year of drought, was it is seen most marked. 

In conclusion, we must remind sugar cane planters that the 
experiments detailed have been made on mixed herbage, and that 
such herbage is composed, not only of gramineous, but also of 
leguminous and other species; and Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert 
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point out in tlie clearest manner in tlieir paper that when mamxre 
to such mixed herbage, a struggle for life is set up 
het ween the different species, or we ought, perhaps, more correctly 
to say, that the struggle for life, which is always going on, hag 
its conditions altered, to the advantage of one or other species, 
according to the kiad of manure applied. In estimating the 
results of these experiments, and the lessons to be drawn feom 
them, this mnst he clearly home in mind, since it is not improbable 
that, with purely gramineous crops, the results might he to a 
certain extent, and perhaps appreciably, modiffed. 

No doubt, or at any rate we may well hope, that this paper is 
only a forerunner of others to follow, dealiug with Mr. Lawes’ 
experiments with purely gramineous crops, such as wheat and 
barley. 

EEO ST EB CAIN'S. 

JFrcm the “ Rural World 

When a frost shall have killed the foliage on cane, the sooner it is cut 
and protected from the sun’s rays, the better. I should not attempt to strip 
or even top it, Tout cut and stand it in round shocks and tie the tops about 
two feet below the seed tufts. In this condition the leaves will shade the 
stalk, and the seed will fully cure ; as soon as you axe ready to mill the cane 
strike off the tufts or haul them with the cane to the mill and cut them off 
there, and select the best for seed, devoting thehaJance to stock feed. It 
will pay to save it. The method suggested hy friend Miller, of -windrowing, 
is a quick way ; and the Louisiana method, which does very well, except in 
case of severe storms of rain, when it is liahle to get wet, and often under 
mud and water. Mr. Kason’s large crop in Ferry county, 111,, was wind- 
rowed for the sake of speed, hut it gave us much trouble to handle it after- 
wards ; besides, it hecame very dirty. Wo milled it, leaves, dirt and all, as 
well as much of the seed tufts, makiag a fair syrup, all things considered. 
The matter of stripping cane is a question that I hope will be settled soon. 
I have urged different operators to put it to a fair test and report results. 

, I mw' Mr. Gr. W. Allen, of Westport, Mo., last week, workings llo, A 
■yictor TOill with four horses on a fourteen-foot lever, grinding fresh cut cane 
with leaves on. I timed his team, and found two and a half revolutions per 
.minute, passing an average of fifty medium canes at a time through the mill, 
giving, by actual measure, two gallons of juice per minute. This was not 
up to the capacity of the mill, as the team worked moderately. . 

I. A^ HSDaES.: . 
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NOTE ON YELLOW YEYEE. \ 

Bt Db. T. L. Phipsok. 

TMs is not tlie place, nor is it my intention, to write a long 
medical dissertation, bnt the few words I have to say on the 
subject of yellow fever, may perhaps prove useful in many 
eountries where this magazine is read. 

The disease in question, also known as mmito-negro, hcemogastric 
pestilence, &c., was first noticed in the Vest Indies in 1647, where 
it is as common as remittent fever is in India. It is an infectious 
contmued fever characterized by languour, headache, shiverings, 
rachialgia (pain in the back and loins), eyes moist and suffused, 
countenance fiusbed, skin at first red soon gradually acquires a 
lemon yellow or greenish yellow tint ; in had cases there is more 
or less delirium *, vomiting, first of a clear glairy fluid, then of 
matters of a dark coffee colour, which sometimes turn green after 
dejection ; and hiccough. 

The ordinary allopathic treatment recommended by our best 
authorities is very unsatisfactory in many respects, and this is the 
reason why it may be useful to note that considerable success has 
attended of late years the application of the new dosimetric method 
of treating acute diseases by Professor Burggraeve, of Ghent 
University. In Dr. Burggraeve’s new method the alkaloids and 
arseniates are given in small repeated doses until the desired 
therapeutic effect is obtained. These very powerful medicines can 
only he administered safely by the dosimetric method, in the form 
of minute granules (not to he confounded with the homceopathic 
globule, which is quite another thing). Twelve very remarkable 
cases were published not long since in Burggraeve’ s 
WmmTBel ie TMra^eutique Doeimetriquey by Br. Ba Sylva, of 
Pernambuco. The treatment was very similar in all of them: 
first a bottle of purgative lemonade (containing citrate of magmeia) ; 
as soon as it had acted one granule of aconitine (about ra-Tj- grain) 
every half-hour (or every quarter of an hour in bad cases) until 
the heat comes down— which generally occurs in 12 to 36 hours. 
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If Tomiting superyene^ sulphate of strychnine granules are giyen 
(one granule eyeiy hour). As soon as the pulse and heat haye been 
brought down, mmniaU of quminsy one giunule eyery two hours, 
in place of the aconitine, is giyen. The treatment lasts from 1 to 
8 days. It is simple enough in experienced hands. I haye already 
giyen some account of it in my Journal of Medmne for March last, 
and intend to return more fully to the subject very shortly, on 
account of its great importance to our Vest India colonies. Of 
the twelye cases published by Da Sylya as iUustratiye of Ms 
treatment by the Burggraeye method, ten were cured and two died. 

All diseases of the zymotic type such as yeEow feyer, small pox, 
measles, scarlatina, diphtheria, croup, whooping-cough, typhus and 
typhoid, simple continued feyer, q[uiusey, erysipelas, puerperal 
fever, carhuncle, induenza, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, plague, 
remittent or relapsing fever, malarial fever and rheumatism, are 
due to an analogous cause, and are all in great meamre preveniiUe 
hy strict aUention to sanitary precautions. Modem research has 
pointed out the nature of the particular miasma (or bacterium) 
which is active in several of them. Each of these diseases has its 
own special haderium wMch can only propagate in the blood at a 
given temperature and in certain special conditions. Hence the 
great valne of cleanliness (so rare in many of the ships which 
touch at Vest Indian ports) and the liberal use of antiseptics, 
among the best of which we may mention sulphtmus add (burning 
sulphur), sulphuretted hydrogen, carbolic acid, and cHorine 
(chloride of lime), either of which active substances may be used 
separately for disinfecting, that is, for the destruction of miasma. 
Eire is another great preservative, but less easily applied in a 
complete manner. The powerful granular medicaments used in the 
dosimetric method above alluded to, are rapidly diffused through 
the system, and act also as antiseptics, whilst con trolling the 
fever heat by their influence on the vasG-motor neryes, &c. 
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THE HEW SUGAH IHILL AT ALBERTOH, aHEEHSLAHD. 

To THU Editoe op “The Stoae CAHE.*^ 

Sir, ' , 

Tout readers EaTe no reason to complain of want of liberality in 
allowing yonr columns to be open to descriptions of new apparatus 
and new processes. Some of these we baye watched from their 
being first launched until they have become assured successes, and 
haye taken their places permanently in the technology of sugar 
manufacture. Others occasionally appear, and although neither 
theory nor experience appear to be on their side, their adyocates 
display a pertinacity that in some walks of life would lead to 
brilliant success. 

Ie your October issue you reproduce an article from The Queens- 
Jmder which states that certain cane-growers, persevering Germans 
and small capitalists, who have much to lose by failure, have 
erected a small central factory. These consist of a very small cane 
mill and an evaporator, which is supposed to be a novelty, and 
which consists of an apparatus for driving air through heated 
cane juice. 

If the method possessed any theoretical attractions, and seemed 
calculated to supply some known deficiency, and had been overlooked 
by the able and scientific planters to be found in the older sugar 
colonies, we should have thought that the small capitalists referred 
to would have shown more of their Teutonic prudence and shrewd- 
ness if they had adhered to methods already proved to he successful, 
instead of perilling their enterprise in any “new-fangled” scheme. 

Gane juice requires to be subjected to boiHng heat to effect 
clarification, and it has been found that a considerable portiGU of 
the subsequent concentration can be effected by direct heat with 
greater success than in any other manner, provided the heat is 
applied for a short time. When the juice becomes thickened, some 
device must be adopted to complete the process at a low tempera- 
ture, if injury to colour and to chemical composition is to be 
avoided* ; , , 
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Tlie injurioiis effect of the air tipoii caae-juice is m^ll known, 
When juice is in ebullition the steam steadily given off, interposes 
a layer of vapour, and prevents the contact of the air, All methods 
of concentration of juice in considerable volume (eseept when this 
is done in mcm^ as in the double and triple effect) are discarded in 
modem apparatus. 

The Alberton evaporator ’^ ingeniously adopts both the fore- 
going evils. dFirst, volumes of air are introduced into the juice, 
and oxygen is thus brought into intimate contact with everything 
in the juice that is oxydisable. Second, a mass of liquid is kept 
together to he heated and dosed with air until the concentration is 
conducted to the required stage. 

If the inventor of the method had been desirous to keep down 
the temperature hy means of the impact of air, he might have found 
many better devices by pemsing any good history of sugar manu- 
facture. And among others an infinitely better method is the 
discarded one of the now celebrated Sir Henry Bessemer. 

The writer of the article pens some nonsense respecting “ chum- 
ing” liqnor, as he seems to he ignorant that the evO. of churning 
is confined to hiinging air into contact with the juice. 

He also condemns the Bour and Wetzell pans, instruments that 
have rendered good service, and although neither recent nor the 
most approved types of apparatus, will yield satisfactory results 
long after the air-injectiag method has been forgotten. 

Air pumps are used in sugar manufactories in ox'der to remove 
the air from the solution of sugar under treatment, but the inventor 
under review inverts the idea and uses them or their equivaleiits 
for impacting air upon the juice. 

The process will, as compared with others, be slow and costly, 
and, in addition to its other peculiarities, will take every particle of 
dust and mechamcal impurity from the air, and leave them in the 
:sugar. : 

The Alberton evaporator ” will, however, concentrate the 
sugar at a lower temperature than by ebullition in the open air; 
yet this object, desirable in itself, is purchased at too great a cost, 
and is more than counterbalanced by the evils before adverted to® 
Other objections exist, but need not be referred to. 
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Xoiir readers ■will tlaank you for reproduciag notices of 
supposed to be new devices, suclx as recorded in The Qmemlander^ 
and tbose interested in sugar may also thank the (German planters 
for their enterprise. If the method be good, we shall obtain the 
benefit ; if not, they alone must bear the loss. 

Yours truly, 

ToYto , NQvmUf Aif Old Planter. 


EOE INTENBINO EMIGEANTS TO DEMEEAEA. 


To THE Editor oe “ The Suoar Cahe.’* 

Sir, 

I beg to tender you my sincere thanks for inserting those few 
words on the subject of emigration to Bemerara, in your 
September issue, more especially as I see that the matter has 
been noticed in London. In his letter of September 16, tbe 
London Correspondent of the Colonist says that Hr. Eield has 
** written to the Sugar Cane to deny the statement recently 
‘‘made in that paper as to the alleged disadvantages of an 
“overseer’s life in Bemerara.” I send you a copy of the 
Bemerara Argosy ^ which contains a long letter from a manager of 
the name of Eield living here, who must have forgotten that the 
opinion of a Bemerara planter on a paragraph published in 
Hanchester on Septemher 1st would hardly he known in London 
on September 16th. I will now pass on to consider the letter 
signed “E.,” which appears in your October number. In my 
letter to you I stated what I believe to he facts. “ K.” calls me a 
dissatisfied overseer, aud after a page and three-quarters filled with 
several platitudes, tells me to beware of tbe bottle. Now, I will 
presume that “ E.” is a proprietor of property in thisYolony, and 
as such would not like to see the present supply of overseers drop 
off. If such is the ease, surely the best way is to let young men 
know what they may expect here. 1. I stated that Bemerara is a 
most expensive place to live in. I will supplement this by saying 
that the purchasing power of money is about hal£ of what it is in 
England, “ E.” writes, “ That Bemerara is an expensive place I 
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“ do not for a moment deny, bnt ii so, incomes of all classes are 
‘‘usually proportionately Mgh, wben we compare tlie Tarious 
“occupations and remunerations in tbe colony with the like 
“ elsewhere.^’ Whose incomes are proportionately high when 
compared with the like elsewhere ? Overseers’ ? No, certaialy 
not, as I will show later on. 2. I stated in my letter, “He is 
“told at home that he will get board and lodging.” Now, I 
maintain that the promise of board and lodging would leare the 
intending emigrant to suppose that his room would be furnished. 
“ K.” says “ £10 to £15 will supply all furniture needed for 
“reasonable comfort,” and that an overseer’s room “ is in some 
“ cases furnished.” Will “ K.” give the names of estates where 
the rooms are furnished by the prox^rietors ? 3. As regards board 

I wrote to you that overseers were called over to the manager’s 
house to be fed at irregular intervals. “ X.” answers, “ If your 
“ correspondent, instead of mooning (sic) over dinner being late,” 
&c., &c. Will “X.” remember that an overseer has to arrange 
his work to suit the manager’s meal hom's, and that if breakfast is 
late he loses his rest in the middle of the day ; and that if dinner is 
late he is debarred from going out in the evening. As far as meals 
are concerned, I look upon a manager as a kind of boarding master. 
He is paid to board his overseers, which as a rule he does well, 
but he certainly ought to remember that it is anything but pleasant 
for an overseer to be obliged to complain. To prove to you that 
such is the case, I may mention to you that some time ago the 
overseers on a large estate wrote to the manager complaining about 
a subject connected with the boarding, and the answer they 
received was that he was prepared to receive their resignations if 
they wished it. 3. Many men leave England under the impression 
that two hundred and fifty a year means £250. “ X,” will 

perhaps remember that although dollars and cents are our euirency 
many if not most of the British West India Islands reckon by 
£. s. d,— 4. X.” caDs overseeing an apprenticeship, but he also 
forgets that you remain an apprentice until you become master. 
Nou are never an independent journeyman, 5, No matter what 
agreement is made in Engird, unless it is ratified here, an 
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overseer ean be discliarged under the Master and Servant’s Act in 
foiu’teeii days’ natice. 6. If ‘‘K.” will take the trouble to 
consult ’Qxq, British Suiam Birectory lie will see that 13 per cent, 
of tbe overseers leave the colony every year, never to return. 
7. There is not enough between, the pay of a man who knows 
nothing of planting and one who does. An overseer starts with 
about £50 a year, and I think I am giving a fair average when I 
state that after he has worked for three years he will get 
about £70. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Demef-ara, ^oth Octobsr, 1S80- Cai^JE Cbeek. 

MONTHLY LIST OE PATENTS. 

Communicated by Q-eorge Davies, O.E., Patent Agent, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester, 

ENGLISH. 

APPLICATIONS. 

4334. Samuel Henry Johnson, P.O.S., of Stratford, Essex. Imprms* 
menu in the productim of saccharine sulstanees^ 

438a. Charles Dicxenson and Ja3ies William Robson, of 8 and 8, 
Hop Exchange, Surrey. An improved JUier -press, 

4514. William Frederick Hast, of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., now 
of Paris, France. Improvements in the manufacture of dextrine^ sugar, and the 
Uk$i from cellulose of ligneous material, (A communication from A. 0. D. 
Fockez, of St. Amand les Eaux, France.) 

4548. Dugald MacEachean, of Greenock, Renfrewsbire, North Britain. 
Improvements in separating iron from animal charcoal, sugar, and saccharine 
fguids, and in the means or apparatus employed therefor. 

Abridgments. 

1266, Charles Denton Abel, of 28, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, Middlesex. Improvements in apparatus for clarifying and drying lump or 
loaf sugar. (A communication from abroad by the Maebinenbaw-Aotienge- 
aellschaft, vormals Breitfeld, Danek & Co., of Prague, Austria.) This 
apparatus consists of a series of pans, all separately connected by pipes ; 
firstly, with a reservoir for cold compressed air ; secondly, with a reservoir 
for heated compressed air; thirdly, with a reservoir for clarifying Hquorj 
and fourthly, with a steam supply. The pans are all made of one size and 
shape, so that one lid or cover fite cash of them in sucoession^ being con- 
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veyed from one to the other by a convenient travelling arrangement. The 
BUgar moulds being placed in the first pan, this cover closes the same 
hermetically, and the clarifying liquor is forced into the sugar by opening a 
valve connecting the liquor reservoir with the cold compressed air reservoir, 
and another valve communicating from the first reservoir to the pan. The 
communication with this liquor reservoir being then closed, cold compressed 
air is admitted, and the contents of the pan are submitted to this pressurs for 
about three hours. At about the end of the first half hour, steam is admitted to 
heat the contents of the pan to about 56® Falir., and this heat is maintained 
for about two hours. The cover is removed at the end of the tbxe© hours, 
and the second pan is filled with sugar moulds to be treated as in the first 
case. The contents of the first pan are then submitted to the action of hot 
compressed air, being themselves heated hy steam coils in the pan, and by 
tbe time the drying process is completed, the other pans will have been 
subjected to the liquoring process, and the first pan may be emptied and 
refilled, tbe process being thus continuous. 

1536. John McLaben, of Leeds, Yorkshire. Imjyrovemenfs in the manti- 
factvire of sugar, (A communication from Alexander Richard Siackenzia, of 
Hackay, Queensland, Australia.) This invention relates to the operation 
upon the syrup in the vaccum pan, and it consists chiefly in the employment 
of an ejector for producing the required vacuum ; and in utilizing the steam 
from the ejector for heating the coils of the pan. 

3228. Henry Harris Lake, of Southampton Buildings, London. An 
improved method of and apparatus for drying sttgm' or other maUrial. (A com- 
munication from Edward E. Quimby, of Orange, New Jersey, United 
States of America.) This apparatus consists of a steam heated table, upon 
one end of which the sugar is placed. A reciprocating S5’steni of spreaders 
and pushers is so arranged that the sugar is tumbled over and over, and 
gradually carried along tbe table, and discharged in tbe dry state at the 
further end. The spreaders and pushers are made triangular in section, so 
that at the forward stroke the flat part of each pusher is presented to the 
sugar, and pushes it onwards, and the wedge-formed part is pushed against 
the sugar at the return stroke of the reciprocating motion, and wedges or 
ploughs it apart, turning it over and over. 

BELGIAN. 

51632. T. Qk'mTfi. A heetrootplayiter, 

51718. E. Ernst. Obtaining manure of spent molmses. 

6192S. R, Bergrben. A process for increasing the yield of heet-jum. 

62101. A. Cork. An apparatus for the continuous rnrhonisation of beet- 
Juice . " , . 

52236. E. Tannereau. Using iron mU$ in maJewg and refining sugar. 
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/" EKENCSH, ■ 

13488^i’ Light. Freparing sugar ’juice for JiUermg maehims, 

0EEMAH. 

11304. WoHLEEj of Hoyersdorf . An apparatus for charing animal charcoal 
furnaces of sugar works • ' 

11342. 0. PiEPER, of Berlin. A contimous process for obtaining lime of 

molasses by using diluted molmsesf together with the known addition of caustic or 
slaked lime, 

11403. K. Letser, of Osch.ersle'bon. An automatic apparatus for removing 
gas or sGum from diffuswn vessels jJUt&rSy <^c, 

llo43. E. Ernst, of Beesenlaxiblingeii. Improvements in his method of 
obtaining manure of spent molasses^ dried with kitchen salt^ with an addition of 
charcoal and animal charcoal, 

11779* Gr. F- Fin CRGRAETEE, of Leipzig. Anest for centrifugal machines, 
ITALIAl^. 

60. B. LichTj of Magdeburg (Prussia.) Machinery for purifying sugar’- 
Juice, . . 

104. 0. Gatott, of MarseiUea. A process and apparatus for manufacture 

ing ref ned sugar in prismatic Irnnpsm 

Patentees of Inventions connected witb. tbe production, manu- 
facture, and refining of sugar tsuII find The Sugar Cane the best 
medium for their advertisements. 

The Sugar Cane has a wide circulation among planters in all sugar 
producing countries, as well as among refiners, merchants, commission 
agents, and brokers interested in the trade at home and abroad. 


SBGAE STATISTICS— GEEAT EEITAm. 

To ITov. 13 th, 1880 ahb 1879. Ik Thohsakds of Toks^ to 
THE KEAEEST ThOTJSAKD. 

■STOCES. IMPORTS. BELIYBRIES*^ 

1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 1880. 1879. 


London • » . . 

66 

.. 66 

268 .. 

286 

276 .. 

.265 

Liverpool < « 

33 

.. 36 

194 .. 

229 

208 . . 

217 

Bristol . 

2 

.. 3 

47 .. 

50 

■47 .. 

49 

Clyde 

30 

. . 37 

210 .. 

230 

212 

225 

Total 

131 

142 

719 

795 

743 

756 


Decrease. , 11 ^ Decrease. 76 Decrease. ; 13 
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